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I. WHAT IS AN EXPLANATION? 
PETER ACHINSTEIN 


1, Introduction 


FoR over a quarter century the philosophical 

literature on explanation has been dominated 
by one theory: the deductive-nomological (D-N) 
model. In the course of formulating conditions an 
explanation must satisfy to be correct, adherents of 
this model express a view about the ontological 
character of explanations, viz. that they are argu- 
ments. But ontological questions are not of para- 
mount importance to these theorists or to their 
critics, who object mainly to conditions such as 
deducibility and the inclusion of laws which D-N 
theorists impose on explanations. More generally, 
in discussions of this as well as of other theories of 
explanation there has been no airing of ontological 
views, no general consideration of reasons for or 
against construing explanations as arguments, 
propositions, sentences, or perhaps other sorts of 
entities. It is my aim in this paper to examine these 
ontological possibilities. I want to show why the 
simpler candidates will not do, and that if explana- 
tions are entities at all they are more complex than 
is generally supposed. Such an exploration will 
provide one kind of answer to the question “What 
is an explanation?” It will also be of interest to 
discover how dependent on its ontology is a theory 
that provides conditions for evaluating explana- 
tions. Would the D-N model, e.g., be precluded by 
the adoption of an ontology different from that 
suggested by the model itself? 

Explanations come in all sizes and shapes. One 
might explain Bill’s stomach ache by saying that it 
is due to something he ate, or one might offer a 
more elaborate account indicating what he ate and 
how it caused his stomach ache. In both cases 
explanations are produced, no matter which we 
may consider the more adequate. Although the 
examples used in this paper are almost always quite 
simple, the theories to be studied are meant to 
apply to explanations generally, whether simple or 


complex, adequate or inadequate. Having de- 
veloped a suitable ontological view it is always 
possible to go on to consider how to divide the good 
from the bad (the scientific from the unscientific, 
etc.). 

I shall begin with a distinction essential for our 
discussion. Suppose that Dr. Smith explainec Bill’s 
stomach ache by saying that Bill ate s>oiled meat. 
There issome aci that has occurred, viz the dector’s ` 
explaining, which went on for some pcriod of time 
however short. There is also the product of this act, 
viz. the explanation given by the doctcr, which did 
not go on for any period of time but was produced 
in or by the act of explaining.1 My ma-n concern is 
with the product of explanation, anc to discover 
what this is I shall consider sentences cf the form 


(1) The explanation of q given by Sis that p, 


in which “the explanation of q given wy S” will be 
called the product-expression (‘g’ will oe called the 
object-expression). In (1) ‘S’ can be replaced by 
expressions referring to speakers anc ‘p by sen- 
tences. My question is whether tie product- 
expression in sentences of form (1) should be con- 
strued as referring, and if so to what? Before we 
can turn to product-theories, howev=r, some re- 
marks will need to be made about tre explaining 
act. 


2. The Act of Explaining 


Explaining is an illocutionary act. Like warning 
and promising it is typically performed by u:tering 
(or writing) words in certain contexts with certain 
intentions. It is to be distinguished from such 
perlocutionary acts as enlightening someone or 
getting him to understand, which are effects one’s 
act of explaining can have upon the -hougkts and 
beliefs of others. 

The illocutionary character of explaining can be 
exposed by formulating a set of conditions for per- 


1 “The explanation given by the doctor” can be used to refer either to the act or to the product. In what Hllows iv will be 


used in the latter way. 

2 The question of whether the object-expression refers is e 
(ed.), Explanation (Oxford, 1975), pp. 1-45. 

? Austin includes “explain” on his list of “expositives.” J7 L 
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t 
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APNO ject of Explanation,” in ‘Stephan Körner 


1 hasin, How a with Words (Oxford, 1962), pp. 160-161. 
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forming such an act. To do so I shall consider sen- 
tences of the form “S explains q by uttering u” in 
which ‘S° denotes some person. First, S explains q 
by uttering y only if 


(1) S utters u with the intention that his utterance 
of u render q understandable. 


This condition expresses the point of S’s act. I will 
assume here without argument that there is such a 
relationship between explaining and understand- 
ing.* To explain g, however, is not to utter just 
anything with the intention of rendering q under- 
standable. Suppose I believe that the words “truth 
is beauty” are so causally efficacious with you that 
the mere uttering of them will cause you to under- 
stand anything, including why Bill got a stomach 
ache. By uttering these words I have not thereby 
explained why Bill got a stomach ache, even if I 
have satisfied (1). The reason is that I do not 
believe that “truth is beauty” expresses a correct 
answer to the question “Why did Bill get a 
stomach ache?” More generally, S explains q by 
uttering u only if 


(2) S believes that u expresses a correct answer to 
Q. (Q is a question which “presupposes” g.)® 


These conditions are not yet sufficient, however. 
Suppose that S intends that his uttering of u will 
render g understandable by causing people to 
think of u’ which, like u, S believes expresses a cor- 
rect answer to Q. In such a case although S utters 
something which he believes will cause others to be 
able to explain q, S does not himself explain ¢ by 
uttering u. To preclude this possibility we might say 
that S explains ¢ by uttering u only if S utters u with 
the intention that his utterance of u render q under- 
standable by producing the recognition that u 
expresses a correct answer to Q. 

However, a difficulty similar to the one we are 
trying to avoid will arise even with this condition. 
We might imagine a case (admittedly bizarre) in 
which S intends his utterance ofu to render q under- 
standable in this indirect way: When others hear 
the utterance of u and recognize that u expresses a 
correct answer to Q, they will be caused to think 
of some uw’ (#u) which also expresses a correct 


answer to Q and they will come to under- 
stand g by recognizing that w’ expresses a correct 
answer to Q. In such a case I think we would say 
that Sis not explaining q by uttering u but uttering 
something which he believes will cause others to be 
able to explain g. To preclude this possibility we 
might say that S intends his utterance of u to render 
q understandable by producing the recognition 
that u expresses a correct answer to Q, and S doés 
not intend his utterance of u to render q under- 
standable by producing the recognition that some 
u’ expresses a correct answer to Q. Using the term 
“solely”? to abbreviate the second conjunct of this 
condition we can write 


(3) S utters u with the intention that his utterance 
of u render q understandable solely by produc- 
ing the recognition that u expresses a correct 
answer to Q.° 


One further modification in this condition is 
needed whose expression requires concepts to be 
introduced in section 8. With this modification (see 
footnote 18) I am inclined to think that these three 
conditions are not only necessary but jointly suffi- 
cient for “S explains q by uttering uw.” If so then the 
same honor can be accorded to (3) by itself, since 
(3) entails both (1) and (2). However, even if they 
are necessary but not sufficient, I believe that they 
expose enough features of the act of explaining to 
enable us to consider the product of such acts. 

Although “explain” may be used in describing an 
act governed by these conditions, it can also be 
employed in a more restricted way to cover only 
correct explainings. We can say that the doctor 
explained Bill’s stomach ache, even though he did 
so incorrectly, or that no one has yet explained 
Bill’s stomach ache, even though the doctor has 


. tried. When one has correctly explained q by 


uttering u one has performed the illocutionary act 
of explaining q and in doing so one has provided a 
correct answer to Q (more about this in sections 10 
and 12). In what follows, however, when reference 
is made to acts of explaining I shall mean acts for 
which this is not a requirement. The explanations 
whose ontology will be studied need not be correct 
ones. 


4 For an analysis and defense of this condition see my Law and Explanation (Oxford, 1971), Chapter 4. 

5 If ‘q is an indirect interrogative, then Q is the question it expresses. Later I will suggest that any sentence of the form “S 
explains g by uttering u” is transformable into one in which ‘g’ is an indirect interrogative. The present condition could be 
weakened to accommodate cases in which S believes that u expresses what might be a correct answer to Q (though he is unsure), 
and cases in which $ believes that u expresses an answer that is approximately correct. See Law and Explanation, ibid., pp. 63, 79- 

ê I am indebted to participants in my explanation seminar (Fall, 1974), especially to Timothy McCarthy and George Wilson, 
for helping me see the need for a condition such as (3) with certain Gricean features. 
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3. Product: Sentence and Proposition Views 


What kind of entity is the product of an act of 
explaining? If S explains q by uttering something,. 
it might naturally be supposed that the product- 
expression in 


(1) The explanation of g given by S is that p 


denotes what S utters, let us say a sentence. Assum- 
ing that the product-expression in (1) is uniquely 
referring we can formulate the following 


Denotation condition (sentence view): ‘“The explana- 
tion of q given by S” denotes u if and only if 


(i) wis a sentence 

(ii) S explained q by uttering u 
(iii) (Vv) [(S explained q by uttering v) > (v=u)].’ 
In accordance with this view explanations are 
sentences (including conjunctions) by the uttering 
of which explainers explain. 

Two major problems beset the sentence theory, 
but since these are common to other views I shall 
deal with them later. However, a difficulty will 
now be mentioned which suggests the preferability 
of a proposition view. Suppose that Dr. Smith 
explained Bill’s stomach ache by uttering 


(2) Bill ate spoiled meat, 
while Dr. Robinson explained it by uttering 
(3) Bill ate meat that was spoiled. 


If (2) is the only sentence by the uttering of which 
Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach ache, and (3) 
is the only sentence by the uttering of which Dr. 
Robinson did so, then, on the present view, “the 
explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 
Smith” denotes sentence (2), while “the explana- 
tion of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. Robinson” 
denotes sentence (3). But since sentence (2) # sen- 
tence (3), 


the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 
Smith # the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache 
given by Dr. Robinson, 


which seems unsatisfactory. Intuitively, both doc- 
tors have given the same explanation. Both have 


attributed the stomach ache to the eating of spoiled 
meat, despite the fact that the partic_ar sentences 
used by each are not the same. 

This multiplication of explanatiens cen be. 
avoided by identifying explanations with proposi- 
tions, not sentences. Since sentences (2) and (3) 
express the same proposition we can conclude that 
the explanations given by the doctors ere the same. 
Let us then formulate the following 


Denotation condition (proposition viw): “The 
explanation of g given by S” denotes < fand only if ” 


(i) x is a proposition 
(ii) (Gu) [S explained q by uttering ©] 
(iii) (Vu) [(S explained q by uttering u} > (u expresses 
x)]. 


On this view explanations are propositions expres- 
sed by sentences by the uttering of which exphainers 
explain. 

Two considerations, however, make this (zs well 
as the previous view) untenable. 


4. The Illocutionary Force Problem 
Suppose that by uttering the sentere 
(1) Bill ate spoiled meat 
Jane criticized Bill for eating spoiled. meat. Then 


(2) The criticism of Bill given by Jars is that Bill 
ate spoiled meat. 


By analogy with the proposition view’ of the pro- 
duct of explanation, the product-expression in (2) 
—“the criticism of Bill given by Jane”—vill be 
taken to denote the proposition expressed by the 
sentence Jane uttered in giving her criticisr, viz. 
the proposition expressed by (1).8 On the proposi- 
tion view, then, the product-express.cn in (2) de- 
notes the same proposition as the pzcduct-expres- 
sion “the explanation of Bill’s stomaza ache given 
by Dr. Smith” in our earlier example. Therefore, 
the explanation of Bill’s stomach acha given dy Dr. 
Smith =the criticism of Bill given by Eane. Eut the 
criticism of Bill given by Jane wes a criticism. 


7 The product-expression in (1) may be used to uniquely refer even if S gave different explanations of g. Eœ, when. we use 

_ this expression we might be referring to the explanation of q given by S during time £, in which case the expres:ien “S explained 

q by uttering x” in (ii) and (iit) becomes “S explained q by uttering u during #.”” Again the product-expressior in (1) may be 
used to uniquely refer even if 5 explained g on many occasions provided he gave the same explanation dn each. 

Here and in what follows I will make the simplifying assumption that explainers always explain by uttering scmething rather 

than by performing some non-verbal act such as handwaving. To deal with explanations not produced by uttering something 

we could speak of “verbal equivalents” of such non-verbal acts and change conditions (ii) and (iil) by writing “S explaired g by 


performing an act whose verbal equivalent is uttering u.” 


8 The denotation condition would be this: “the criticism given by S” denotes x iff (i) x is a proposition, (ii) (32) S critidzed by 
uttering x], (iii) (Vu)[(S criticized by uttering u) > (u expresses x)]. 
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Therefore, 


(3) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith was a criticism. 


Now one possible way of construing (3) is this: 


Dr. Smith’s act of explaining Bill’s stomach ache 
was an act of criticizing, 


which is false if Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach 
ache but did not criticize anyone. But another way 
of construing (3)—the way needed for the present 
argument—is one according to which the expression 
“the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by 
Dr. Smith” in (3) is supposed to denote the product 
of Dr. Smith’s act of explaining, not that act itself. 
Is (3) also false under this interpretation? 

I believe that it is. On the product view (3) is to 
be understood as having the form “(1x)Fx was a 
criticism,” in which “(x)Fx” denotes a product of 
explanation, and “was a criticism” is true of that 
product. Assuming that products of explanations 
are entities that can be given or made, from any 
sentence of the above form we ought to be able to 
infer “whoever gives (1x)Fx gives a criticism.” 
Therefore, from (3) we may infer 


Whoever gives the explanation of Bill’s stomach 
ache given by Dr. Smith gives a criticism. 


But Dr. Smith gave the explanation of Bill’s 
stomach ache given by Dr. Smith. Therefore, 


(4) Dr. Smith gave a criticism, 


which is false if Dr. Smith had no intention to be 
critical. What is true is only that what Jane 
uttered in criticizing Bill was what Dr. Smith 
uttered in explaining his stomach ache. But it does 
not follow from this that Dr. Smith gave a criticism. 

This will be called the illocutionary force prob- 
lem. The proposition expressed by what is uttered 
in an act of explaining may be the same as the 
proposition expressed by what is uttered in other 
illocutionary acts, such as an act of criticizing. If 
the product-expression denotes such a proposition 
then we will have to conclude that the explanation 
given by S is a criticism, and hence that when S$ 
gave an explanation he gave a criticism, even when 
this is not so. The proposition view (as well as the 
sentence view) is beset by the illocutionary force 
problem, = 

Since this charge is important in what follows I 
want to consider two replies a proposition theorist 
might be tempted to make. First, he might point 
out that “S gives the (or, a) criticism y° has been 
treated above as expressing a “giving” relationship 
between the critic and the (or some) product of his 


act of criticizing. A proposition theorist may, 
however, want to understand “$ gives the (a) 
criticism y” to mean “f performs an illocutionary 
act whose product is the (a) criticism y.” Even so 
the illocutionary force problem arises. In the pre- 
vious argument “whoever gives (%x)Fx gives a 
criticism” becomes: “whoever performs an illocu- 
tionary act whose product is (@x)Fx performs an 
ilocutionary act whose product is a criticism.” 
Therefore from (3) we may infer 


Whoever performs an illocutionary act whose pro- 
duct is the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith performs an illocutionary act whose 
product is a criticism. i 


But Dr. Smith performed an illocutionary act 
whose product is the explanation of Bill’s stomach 
ache given by Dr. Smith. Therefore, 


Dr. Smith performed an illocutionary act whose 
product is a criticism. 


But this, on the present proposal, means the same as 
(4), and (4) we are supposing to be false. We get 
the same result as before without assuming that “S 
gives a criticism y” expresses a “giving” relationship 
between S and some criticism. 

Even so a proposition theorist may not be satis- 
fied, and may propose an argument to show. that, 
contrary to what we have been supposing, (3) and 
(4) are true, not false. (I will give the argument for 
truth of (3); an analogous one is possible for (4).) 
We start as we did by assuming (2) and 


(5) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith is that Bill ate spoiled meat. 


From these we obtain 


(6) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith was a criticism of Bill given by 
Jane. 


And from the latter we infer (3). So (3) is indeed 
true if we assume—as we have been doing—that 
(2) and (5) are true. 

However, in this argument the step from (6) to 
(3) is unwarranted, as can be seen if we shift to the 
following example with the same form of inference. 
Mary gives answer A to question Q, and John also 
gives answer A but to a different question Q,. Let 
John’s answer to Q, be incorrect. We might then 
say 


(7) The answer given by Mary to Q, was an 
incorrect answer given by John to Qs. 


But from this we cannot conclude that the answer 
given by Mary to Q, was an incorrect answer. In 
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(7) the predicate ‘was an incorrect answer given 
by John to Q” should not be construed as a con- 
junction of “was an incorrect answer” and “was 
given by John to Q,” but as “was incorrect as an 
answer given by John to Q,.” Similarly in (6) “was 
a criticism of Bill given by Jane” should be con- 
strued as “‘was a criticism of Bill as given by Jane.” 
And from “x is F as a G” we cannot infer ‘‘x is F.” 


5. The Emphasis Problem 


The second problem with the proposition view is 
that its denotation condition assumes that the u- 
position in sentences of the form “$ explained g by 
uttering 4u” is referentially transparent when this 
position is filled by expressions for sentences. But 
this assumption can be seen to be unjustified by 
appeal to the notion of emphasis.? 

There are expressions for sentences which are 
such that adding or changing emphasis in them will 
not alter the sentence referred to. For example, 
suppose I refer to 


(1) The sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday,” 


and you, who are hard of hearing, think I was 
referring to the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Monday.” I might reply that I am referring to 


(2) The sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tues- 
day.” 


By using emphasis in (2) I am not referring to a 
different sentence but to the same one as in (1). 
Only I use emphasis in (2) and not in (1) to correct 
your mistake about which sentence I am referring 
to. In the paper cited in footnote g this is what I 
call a non-semantical use of emphasis. When such 
a use of emphasis occurs then neither the meaning 
nor the reference of the referring expression is 
altered with a change in emphasis. Accordingly, 
the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday” = 
the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday.’’1° 
Similarly, the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday” =the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday.” Hence 


(3) The sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tues- 
day” =the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday.” 


Suppose now that 


(4) Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach ache by 
uttering the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday.” 


Dr. Smith emphasizes “spoiled meat’ to indicate 
that he believes that this aspect of tke situation is 
relevant for explaining Bill’s stomach ache. He 
believes that it was the spoiled mea: he ate that 
caused Bill’s stomach ‘ache. Now if the u-position 
in sentences of the form “$ explained 4 by uttering 
33 


u” is referentially transparent then from (4), in 
virtue of (3), we may infer 


(5) Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach ache by 
uttering the sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday.” 


But (5) is false since it entails that Cr. Smith be- 
lieves that the day on which Bill ate the spoiled 
meat was relevant for his getting a ssomach ache. 
And I am supposing that Dr. Smith had no such 
belief. His claim was that Bill got a stomach ache 
because of what he ate and not becau-e of when he 
ate it. This distinction is expressed by the dif- 
ference in emphasis in (4) and (5). It is also ex- 
pressed by the difference in emphasis >etween ‘‘the 
explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 
Smith is that Bill ate spoiled meat cn Tuesday,” 
which is true if (4) obtains, and “the explanation 
of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 3mith is that 
Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday,” which is true if 
(5) obtains. 
The emphases in (2) and 


(6) The sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday” 


are non-semantical. A shift of empkasis in these 
expressions will not change their meanings or 
references. But when these expressiors are embed- 
ded in explanation-sentences of the form (4) the 
emphases can assume a semanticel role. The 
emphasized words can become “captured” by the 
term “explained,” indicating that a particular 
aspect of Bill’s eating spoiled meat on Tuesday is 
claimed to be explanatorily relevant fr his getting 
a stomach ache. A shift in emphasis in (6) as this 
appears in (4) can transform (4), which is true, 
into (5), which is false. 

This is not to deny that the emphases in both (4) 
and (5) could be used to play non-ser-antical roles. 
(One might assert (5) in response to .omeone who 


® For a general discussion of emphasis and reference that can be used to support the claims about to be made, see my “Causa- 
tion, Transparency, and Emphasis,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 5 (1975), pp- 1-23. For a seminal discussion of emphases 
see Fred Dretske, “‘Contrastive Statements,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 81 (1972), pp. 411—437. 

10 We are, of course, speaking here of sentence types, not tokens. 
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thinks that Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach 
ache by uttering the sentence “Bill ate spoiled 
meat on Monday.) But if so (4) and (5) would 
have different readings from the ones being given 
here. When emphasis is understood as playing a 
semantical role—which is possible in (4) and (5)— 
we get readings for these sentences under which (4) 
is true and (5) false. 

Assuming, then, that (2) and (6) denote the 
same sentence, and that the substitution of (2) for 
(6) in (4) turns a true sentence into a false one, we 
must conclude that the w-position in sentences of 
the form “S explained q by uttering u” is referen- 
tially opaque if that position is filled by sentence- 
expressions. ‘There are readings for sentences of this 
form such that the substitution of co-referring 
u-terms will lead from truths to falsehoods. But the 
denotation condition of the proposition (as well as 
the sentence) view assumes that the u-position is 
transparent. 

This problem can be avoided by introducing the 
notion of an e-sentence (‘e’ for emphasis), which is a 
sentence together with its emphasis, if any. To give 
an é-sentence that $ uttered in explaining g, one 
must supply 5’s words, in the order he gave them, 
and with any emphasis he used. And we will now 
suppose that what is uttered by speakers in acts of 
explaining are e-sentences. The problem above is 
thus avoided since 


(7) The e-sentence “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tues- 
day” 


is not identical with 


(8) The esentence “Bill ate spoiled 


meat on 
Tuesday.” 


Therefore from the fact that Dr. Smith explained 
Bill’s stomach ache by uttering the e-sentence de- 
noted by (7) it does not follow that he explained 
Bill’s stomach ache by uttering the e-sentence 
denoted by (8). 

Nevertheless there is a residual emphasis prob- 
lem for the proposition view, which must now 
assume that e-sentences express propositions. Al- 
though the e-sentences denoted by (7) and (8) are 
not identical, the propositions these e-sentences 
express are. (7) and (8), respectively, denote the 
e-sentences 


(9) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday, 
(10) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday. 


A shift in emphasis in (9) or (10) changes the e-sen- 
tence but not the proposition expressed. If I utter 
the e-sentence (g)—using emphasis where I do to in- 


dicate my surprise—and you think I am expressing 
the proposition that Bill ate spoiled meat on Mon- 
day, I may correct your mistake by uttering (10). 
By doing so I am not expressing a different proposi- 
tion but the original one in a manner that will cor- 
rect your misconception (i.e., by using a different 
e-sentence). 

Suppose then that Dr. Smith explained Bill’s 
stomach ache by uttering the e-sentence (9), while 
Dr. Jones explained it by uttering the e-sentence 
(10). And in both cases assume that requirement 
(iii)—the uniqueness requirement—of the propo- 
sition theory’s denotation condition is satisfied. It 
follows from this denotation condition that “the 
explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 
Smith” denotes the same proposition as “‘the expla- 
nation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. Jones,” 
viz. the proposition expressed by the e-sentences (9) 
and (10). Therefore 


(11) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith=the explanation of Bill’s 
stomach ache given by Dr. Jones, 

which we ought to reject since according to Dr. 
Jones’ explanation, but not Dr. Smith’s, the date on 
which Bill ate the spoiled meat is relevant for ex- 
plaining Bill’s stomach ache. If the date was irrele- 
vant—if Bill would have gotten a stomach ache 
from eating spoiled meat on any day of the week— 
then, we may suppose, Dr. Smith’s explanation is 
correct while Dr. Jones’ is incorrect. We must con- 
clude that these explanations are different and 
hence that (11) is false. 


6. The Argument View 

Before pursuing a remedy for these problems let 
me turn briefly to a different product view, sug- 
gested by the D-N model, according to which 
explanations are arguments. 


Denotation condition (Argument view): “The explana- 
tion of q given by $” denotes an argument one of 
whose premisses is (the proposition expressed by) u 
if and only if 

(i) S explained q by uttering u 

(ii) (Vv) [(S explained q by uttering v) > (v =u) (or v 

and u express the same proposition) ]. 

On one version of this view arguments are com- 
posed of propositions, and on the other of sentences. 
Since the proposition version will allow us to count 
explanations as identical even if they use different 
sentences, it will be considered. To insure referential 
transparency in the -position in “S explained q by 
uttering 4” let us assume that the w’s are e-sentences. 


- 
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Suppose, then, that Dr. Smith explained Bills 
stomach ache by uttering the e-sentence 


(1) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday. 


Assuming that condition (ii) above is satisfied the’ 


product-expression in 


(2) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith is that Bill ate spoiled meat on 
Tuesday 


denotes some argument one of whose premisses is 
the proposition expressed by (1). What argument? 

Following the D-N model we may assume that it 
contains a law among its premisses and that its con- 
clusion, which is entailed by the premisses, describes 
the event referred to in the object-expression. We 
might suppose that the product-expression in (2) 
denotes an argument composed of propositions 
expressed by sentences such as these: 


(3) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday. Anyone who 
eats spoiled meat gets a stomach ache. Hence, 
Bill got a stomach ache. 


On the D-N view an argument such as (3) is to be 
construed as an ordered set of propositions (or 
sentences), or perhaps better, as an ordered pair 
whose first member is the conjunction of premisses 
and whose second is the conclusion. 

The argument view fares no better than the 
proposition view of section 3. First, there is an 
illocutionary force problem. Poor Sam dies one 
hour after being operated on by Dr. Smith, who 
offers an excuse by uttering 


(4) Sam had disease d at the time of his operation. 
Anyone with disease d at the time of an opera- 
tion dies one hour after the operation. Hence, 
Sam died one hour after his operation. 


Suppose further that Dr. Jones explains Sam’s 
death by uttering (4). I will assume that on the 
argument view of product, both “the excuse given 
by Dr. Smith” and “the explanation of Sam’s death 
given by Dr. Jones” denote the argument given by 
(4), i.e., the ordered pair whose first proposition is 
expressed by the conjunction of the first two sen- 
tences in (4) and whose second proposition is 
expressed by the last sentence. If so then the excuse 
given by Dr. Smith=the explanation of Sam’s 
death given by Dr. Jones. But the excuse given by 
Dr. Smith was an excuse. Therefore, 


(5) The explanation given by Dr. Jones was an 
excuse, 


which is false if Dr. Jones had no intention of 
excusing anything. Indeed Dr. Jones may believe 
the operation and resulting death to be inexcus- 
able. What is true is only that wha: Dr. Smith 
uttered in giving his excuse was whet Dr. Jones 
uttered in explaining Sam’s death. But (5) does not 
follow from that. 

The emphasis problem can also be shown to be 
present, but I will omit the details. 


7. Propositions Construed as Explanatory 

A view will now be developed which avoids the 
illocutionary force problem. Later it will be shown 
how it can be modified to avoid the enphasis prob- 
lem as well. 

The first difficulty with the proposition (and the 
argument) view is that S may explain 7 by uttering 
what is uttered by someone performing a different 
type of illocutionary act, such as criticizing or 
excusing. If product-expressions derpte proposi- 
tions then $’s explanation will turn out to be a 
criticism or an excuse even when it is cot. The pro- 
position view fails to take proper account of the 


- fact that to explain is to utter somethirg with a cer- 


tain illocutionary force. Perhaps then the product 
of an explanation is what is expressed bv that 
utterance—say a proposition—constried with the 
illocutionary force of explaining. 

Searle in a discussion of illocutionery acts criti- 
cizes Austin for failing to distinguish :wo senses of 
“statement”: the act of stating and what is stated 
(which Searle calls the statement-object and I call 
the product of the act of stating)! Ee goes on to 
identify the latter as a “proposition construed as 
stated.’! His discussion here is very brief and we 
are not told what sort of thing this is. But if we knew 
we could better understand product: of explana- 
tion. That is, following Searle’s discussion of state- 
ments, having distinguished the act of explaining 
from the product of the act, we now identify the 
latter as a proposition construed as exolaining. But 
what sort of entity is that? 

The proposal f shall now consider 5 that it is an 
ordered pair consisting of a propositicn and a type 
of illocutionary act, in the present cas an explain- 
ing type of act. So, e.g., 

(1) (the proposition that Bill ate spoiled meat, 
explaining) 

is a product of explanation, since it 3 an ordered 

pair whose first member is a proposition and whose 


H John Searle, “Austin on Locutionary and Illocutionary Acts,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 77 (1968), pp. 405-424. 


12 Ibid., p. 423. 
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second is the act-type explaining. In the sentence 


(2) The explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith is that Bill ate spoiled meat 


the product-expression could be said to denote the 
ordered pair (1) provided that Dr. Smith explained 
Bill’s stomach ache by uttering something and 
whatever the doctor explained Bill’s stomach ache 
by uttering expresses the proposition that Bill ate 
spoiled meat. More generally, we have the 
following 


Denotation condition (Ordered pair view) : “The expla- 
nation of g given by S” denotes (x, y) if and only if 
(i) x is‘a proposition 
(ii) y= (the act-type) explaining 
(iit) (lu) (S explained q by uttering x) 
(iv) (Wu)[(S explained q by uttering u)>(u ex- 
presses x)].1% 

It is important now to distinguish two uses of 
explanation product-expressions. We often use “the 
explanation of q given by $” so that a change in the 
object of explanation (the q) need not mean a 
change in the product. In the language of the D-N 
model, the term “explanation” can be used to refer 
to the explanans without the explanandum. This 
will be called the “partial sense” of explanation. 
It is the sense intended by the denotation condition 
above. According to this condition, “the explana- 
tion of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. Smith” 
and “the explanation of Bill’s fever given by Dr. 
Smith” could denote the same entity, viz. the 
ordered pair (1), provided that the doctor cx- 
plained both Bill’s stomach ache and his fever, and 
whatever he explained these by uttering expresses 
the proposition that Bill ate spoiled meat. 

However, an expression of the form “‘the explana- 
tion of q given by $” is also used in such a way that 
a change in the object of explanation means a 
change in the product. In the language of the D-N 
model, an explanation consists of both explanans 


and explanandum. Let me refer to this as the “full. 


sense” of explanation. In accordance with this 
usage, the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Smith could not be the same entity as the 
explanation of Bill’s fever given by Dr. Smith, 
since different things are being explained. The 
ordered pair view can accommodate this “full 

sense” by including the object of explanation q in 
` the type of act. In the denotation condition above 
(ii) is changed to “y =explaining q.” 


The ordered pair view avoids the illocutionary 
force problem, as can be seen if we consider just 
the “full sense” version. The product-expression in 
(2) denotes the ordered pair. 


(3) (the proposition that Bill ate spoiled meat, 
explaining Bill’s stomach ache), 


while that 


(4) The criticism of Bill given by Jane is that Bill 
ate spoiled meat 


denotes 


(5) (the proposition that Bill ate spoiled meat, 
criticizing Bill). 

But (3) #(5). Therefore, neither “the explanation 
of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. Smith =the 
criticism of Bill given by Jane” nor “‘the explanation 
of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. Smith was a 
criticism” can be derived. This view avoids the 
illocutionary force problem by taking into account 
not simply the proposition expressed in an act but 
also the illocutionary act itself. In (2) and (4) the 
types of illocutionary acts are different even though 
the propositions expressed are the same. 

On the other hand, the emphasis problem re- 
mains, as can be seen if we suppose that Dr. Smith 
explained Bill’s stomach ache by uttering “Bill ate 
spoiled meat on Tuesday,” while Dr. Jones explained 
it by uttering “Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday.” 
On the ‘full sense” version the explanation given 
by each doctor is the ordered pair (the proposition 
that Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday, explaining 
Bill’s stomach ache), since the e-sentences uttered 
by doctors express the same proposition. Hence, 
the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by Dr. 
Smith = the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given 
by Dr. Jones, which is false. 

Can the present view be modified to avoid this 
problem? In the following section a proposal will 
be suggested for the full-sense version, although 
an analogous one is possible for the partial-sense 
version. 


8. A New Ordered Pair View 
In section 2 among the conditions for 5 perform- 


` ing an explaining act is that S believes that what he 


utters expresses a correct answer to some question 
Q. A view of explanations as answers to questions 
will now be explored. I will assume that such 
questions are wh-questions (those expressed using 
interrogative pronouns such as “why,” “what,” 


13 Analogous conditions are possible for other illocutionary product-expressions such as “‘the criticism of g given by S.” 
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“how,” “who when,” and “where”—but not 
“whether” questions, which call for a “yes” or 
“no” answer). 

A question such as 
(1) Why did Bill get a stomach ache? 
will be said to presuppose a number of propositions, 
eg., 

(2) Bill got a stomach ache for some reason 

Bill got a stomach ache 

Bill got something.“ 
Any proposition entailed by a proposition pre- 
supposed by a question will also be said to be pre- 
supposed by that question. A complete presupposition 
of a question is a proposition that entails all and only 
the presuppositions of that question. Of the pro- 
positions above only (2) is a complete presupposi- 
tion of (1). 

To obtain a complete presupposition of a (wh-) 
question it will be necessary to use some existential 
term or phrase which corresponds to the interroga- 
tive pronoun in a sentence expressing that question. 
Thus “for some reason” in (2) corresponds to 
“why” in (1). (In the case of other questions “in 
some manner” could correspond to “how,” “at 
some time” to “when,” and so forth.) A sentence 
expressing a proposition that is a complete pre- 
supposition of question Q can be transformed into 
one expressing a proposition that is a complete 
answer to Q by replacing that existential term by a 
phrase giving a reason, manner, time, etc. For 
example, the propositions expressed by the 
sentences 


(3) Bill got a stomach ache because he ate spoiled 
meat 

(4) Bill got a stomach ache because of something 
he ate i 


are complete answers to question (1). 

“For some reason” will .be called a reason- 
existential term (“at some time” a time-existential 
term, etc.). More generally, I shall speak of a 
¢-existential term and say that such a term can be 
replaced by a phrase giving a ¢. Although I shall 


not try to propose general conditions for saying 
when a phrase gives a reason, time, etc., I will say 
that a proposition p is a complete arswer to wh- 
question Q if and only if 


(i) there is a sentence Sg that expresses Q and be- 
gins with an interrogative pronoun 7; 

(ii) there is a sentence S which expre-ses a propo- 

sition that is a complete presupposition of Q, 

and § contains a ¢-existential term which 

corresponds to the interrogative pronoun 7; 

S can be transformed into a sentence S, which 

expresses proposition p by replacing zhe ¢- 

existential term by a phrase giving a ¢; 

there is no mutual entailment between S and 

S18 


By this definition propositions (3) and (4) are 
complete answers to (1) because sentences express- 
ing these propositions can be obtained from sen- 
tence (2) by replacing the reason-exStential term 
in (2) by some phrase giving a reascn. Any com- 
plete answer to Q will entail all the presuppcsitions 
of Q.1° Accordingly, the proposition that Bill ate 
spoiled meat is not a complete ansver tc (1)— 
though it is an answer—because it does not entail 
the proposition that Bill got a stomack ache. which 
is a presupposition of (1). 

Returning now to the ordered pur view, my 
proposal is that the constituent proposition in the 
ordered pair is a complete answer to a certain 
question. This question will be given by the object- 
expression. It will be supposed that any product- 
expression of the form “the explanat:on of 7 given 
by S” is or is transformable into one :n which ‘g’ is 
an indirect interrogative whose direct form ex- 
presses a question Q. Thus the product-expression 
“the explanation of Bill’s stomach ache given by 
Dr. Smith” could be reformulated as “the ezplana- 
tion given by Dr. Smith of why Bill got a szomach 
ache.” And the latter will be taken to denote an 
ordered pair one of whose constituerts is a propo- 
sition that is a complete answer to question (1). 
But which proposition will this be and how is it 
related to Dr. Smith’s act of explainmg? 


(i 


(vi) 


14 Questions are here being treated as abstract entities on a par with propositions. Nuel Belnap proposes a Jefiniticn of pre- 
supposition for questions, as follows: question Q presupposes proposition # if and only if the truth of p is a Icically necessary 
condition for there being some true answer to Q. “Questions: Their Presuppositions and How they Can Fail te Arise’ in Karel 
Lambert (ed.), The Logical Way of Doing Things (New Haven, 1969), pp. 23-37. 

15 Condition (iv) precludes “Bill got a stomach ache for the reason that Bill got a stomach ache” from expressing a complete 
answer to (1). An even stronger condition would be to require that the phrase giving a ¢, if a singular term (or if transformed 
into one), be a rigid designator. This would preclude not only the above example but examples such as “Bl got a stomach 


ache for the reason that Sam did.” 


16 What I am calling a complete answer to Q may, of course, not be very complete at all in the usual sense of this term. But it 


is complete in the sense of entailing all the presuppositions of Q. 
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Suppose there is an act in which S explained g 
by uttering u. (Henceforth ‘¢ will always be an 
indirect interrogative expressing a question Q.) If 
pis a proposition satisfying the following conditions 
I shall say that p is associated with that act of 
explaining: 

(a) pis a complete answer to Q 

(b) the act was one in which p was claimed to be 
true 

(c) p entails the proposition expressed by u. 


According to these conditions, if Dr. Smith ex- 
plained why Bill got a stomach ache by uttering 


(5) Bill got a stomach ache because he ate spoiled 
meat on Tuesday, 


then the proposition (5) is associated with the act 
of explaining performed by Dr. Smith. But equally 
if Dr. Smith explained why Bill got a stomach ache 
by uttering 

(6) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday, 


then proposition (5) is also associated with Dr. 
Smith’s act of explaining, even though proposition 
{5) is not expressed by the e-sentence which Dr. 


Smith uttered. If by uttering (6) Dr. Smith 


explained why Bill got a stomach ache, his act of 
explaining was one in which the truth of proposi- 
tion (5) was still being claimed. Since proposition 
(5) is a complete answer to question (1) and entails 
the proposition expressed by sentence (6) which Dr. 
Smith uttered, proposition (5) is associated with 
his act of explaining. 

Now the constituent proposition in the explana- 
tion of q given by S will be one associated with S’s 
act(s) of explaining g. Accordingly, we may formu- 
late the following 


Denotation condition (New ordered pair view): “the 
explanation of q given by $” denotes (x, y) if and 
only if 


(i) xis a proposition that is a complete answer to 


(ii) y=explaining q 

(iii) (da) (Au) (a is an act in which S explained q 
by uttering u) 

(iv) (Ya) (Yu)[(a is an act in which S explained q 
by uttering «) > (Vr)(r is associated with 
a=r=x)]." 


Since proposition (5) is a complete answer to 
question (1), “the explanation given by Dr. Smith 
of why Bill got a stomach ache” denotes (proposi- 


tion (5), explaining why Bill got a stomach ache), 
provided that there was an act in which Dr. Smith 
by uttering something explained why Bill got a 
stomach ache, and for any such act proposition (5) 
was the one and only associated proposition. 

Returning now to the definition of association, 
why are such propositions and only these taken to 
be constituent propositions of explanations? That 
is, why are conditions (a)—(c) imposed? The first, 
by requiring that p be an answer to Q, relates the 
product of explanation to the act in which the 
explainer intends to provide an answer to Q; and 
by requiring that answer to be complete the em- 
phasis problem is avoided (as shown in the next 
section). The reason for condition (b) can be shown 
by an example in which Dr. Smith by uttering the 
e-sentence (6) explains why Bill got a stomach 
ache. The proposition 


(7) Bill got a stomach ache because Bill ate spoiled 
meat on Tuesday 


is a complete answer to question (1), and it entails 
the proposition expressed by the e-sentence Dr. 
Smith uttered, viz. (6). But (7) could not be the 
constituent proposition in Dr. Smith’s explanation 
(otherwise his explanation would be identical with 
Dr. Jones’, which it isn’t). Condition (b) precludes 
this on the ground that (7) is not a proposition 
claimed to be true in Dr. Smith’s act of explaining. 
By uttering (6) in explaining why Bill got a stomach 
ache Dr. Smith does not claim the truth of (7). 

The reason for condition (c) can also be given 
by means of the above example in which Dr. Smith 
by uttering (6) explained why Bill got a stomach 
ache. The proposition 


(8) Bill got a stomach ache because he ate spoiled 
meat 


is a complete answer to question (1), and itis also a 
proposition claimed to be true in Dr, Smith’s act of 
explaining. Both propositions (5) and (8) satisfy 
conditions (a) and (b), and without condition (c) 
there would be no unique proposition to associate 
with Dr. Smith’s explaining act. Condition (c) 
precludes (8) as a proposition associated with this 
act since (8) does not entail the proposition ex- 
pressed by the e-sentence Dr. Smith uttered, viz.’ 
(6). 

In choosing the constituent proposition to be one 
satisfying the conditions of association the product of 
explanation is seen to be intimately related to the 
act of explaining. The constituent proposition is an 


17 Given the definition of “association” (i) is redundant since it is entailed by (iii) and (iv). 
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answer to a question (a question which the 
explainer in his act intends to answer); it is one 
claimed to be true in the explaining act; and either 
it is one expressed by what the explainer utters in 
that act or it entails the proposition expressed by 
what the explainer utters.18 

The new ordered pair view can also supply con- 
ditions for being an explanation of q given by S. 
Here since uniqueness is not required, we need not 
suppose that the same proposition is associated with 
every act in which S explained q. Accordingly, we 
can write 


(x, y) is an explanation of q given by S$ if and only if 
(i) xis a proposition that is a complete answer to 


(ii) y=explaining q 
(iii) (3a) (Ju) (a is an act in which $ explained ¢ 
by uttering u and x is associated with a). 
The ordered pair view can be extended, as 
shown in the appendices. What now needs to be 
asked, however, is whether it is subject to the difi- 
culties of the previous views. 


9. Are The Illocutionary Force and Emphasis Problems 

Avoided? 

Since ‘the second constituent of the product of 
explanation is an explaining type of act we avoid 
the illocutionary force problem. Even if the con- 
stituent proposition of Dr. Smith’s explanation is 
the same as that of Jane’s criticism it will not follow 
that “Dr. Smith’s explanation of why Bill got a 
stomach ache” and “‘Jane’s criticism of Bill” denote 
the same entity.?9 

Secondly, if the constituent proposition of an 
explanation is a complete answer to Q then the 
emphasis objection is avoided. Suppose that the 
explanation given by Dr. Smith of why Bill got a 
stomach ache is that Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday, 
and that the explanation given by Dr. Jones is that 
Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday. The emphasis 


problem arises if we take the constituent proposi- 
tions of these explanations to be ones expressed by 
the e-sentences 


(1) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday 
(2) Bill ate spoiled meat on Tuesday. 


These propositions are identical, from which we 
would have to conclude that the explarations given 
by the two doctors are identical. However, the 
propositions expressed by (1) and (2) cre not com- 
plete answers to “why did Bill get a storaach ache?” 
Therefore, on the ordered pair view of section 8 
these propositions are not the constituent proposi- 
tions of the explanations in question. But we can 
suppose that the constituent propostion of the 
explanation given by Dr. Smith is 


(3) Bill got a stomach ache because ke ate spoiled 
meat on Tuesday, 


while that of the explanation given by Dr. Jones is 


(4) Bill got a stomach ache because h= ate spoiled 
meat on Tuesday. 


And these propositions are not identizal. Shifting 
emphasis in (3) and (4), unlike (1) and (2), means 
changing the propositions expressed. If Dr. Smith 
by uttering (1) explained why Bill gct a stomach 
ache, he put the emphasis where he dH to indicate 
an explanatorily relevant aspect of an event. But 
the emphasis in (1) does not indicate zhis. By con- 
trast, the emphasis in (3) does, since i is captured 
by “because.” In general, in a comodlete answer 
any explanatory emphasis used by tne explainer 
will be so captured. . 


10. Correct Explanations 

None of the ontological views that have been 
discussed—neither the proposition, nor the argu- 
ment, nor the ordered pair view—is Committed by 
definition to some particular criterior for evaluat- 
ing explanations. However, propon<nts of each 
view may have their favorite criterion. and a given 


18 We can now provide a more adequate formulation of condition (3), section 2, for “S explains q by uttering z,” as follows: S 
utters u with the intention that his utterance render g understandable either by producing the recognition that u expresses a 
correct answer to Q or by producing the recognition with respect to some u* that it expresses a correct answer to Q, where u* 
expresses a proposition that is a complete answer to Q, that S claims to be true when he utters u, and that entails the proposition 
expressed by u; and § does not utter u with the intention that his utterance render g understandable by producing the recognition 
that some u’ (u or u*) expresses a correct answer to Q. This formulation, unlike the earlier one, permits S to Iitend his utter- 
ance of u to render g understandable in either of two ways; the second of these is by producing the recognition with respect to 
something other than u that it expresses a correct answer to Q, provided that it expresses a proposition that is associated with his 
explaining act. ‘ 

18 Tt might be thought that if the constituent proposition in an explanation of g is a complete answer to Q ther we can simply 
declare this proposition to be the product of explanation and dispense with the explaining type of act. But this will not avoid the 
illocutionary force problem. Jane’s criticism of Bill might be that he got a stomach ache from eating spoiled meat. On the view 
that the product of explanation is a proposition that is a complete answer to Q, “Jane’s criticism of Bill’ and “Dr. Smith’s expla- 
nation of why Bill got a stomach ache” would denote the same entity. 
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one might be said to be “natural” for or suggested 
by an ontological view. 

A proposition theorist might say that since an 
explanation is a proposition, the question of 
whether an explanation is correct reduces to 
whether the proposition with which it is identical 
is correct or true: 


(1) (Possible proposition view): If proposition p is 
the explanation of q given by S then the latter 
is a correct explanation iff is true. 


Analogously, the argument and the ordered pair 
theorists might offer the following criteria: 


(2) (Possible argument view) : If argument J is the 
explanation of q given by S then the latter is a 
correct explanation iff A is a correct argument 
(i.e., its premisses are true and entail its con- 
clusion) .2° - 

(Possible ordered pair view): If (p, explaining 
q) is the explanation of q given by S, then the 
latter is a correct explanation iff p is a correct 
answer to Q. 


(3) 


Although (1)-(3) may seem natural, given 
respective ontologies, (1) and (2) are readily shown 
to be unreasonable in a way that (3) is not. Sup- 
pose that the coroner by uttering 


(4) The victim drank a deadly poison 


explained how the victim died. Assume also that 
proposition (4) is true, but that drinking the deadly 
poison is not what caused the victim’s death. 
Rather it was caused by a sudden, unrelated heart 
attack. Accordingly, the explanation given by the 
coroner is not a correct explanation. On the propo- 
sition view, the explanation given by the coroner = 
proposition (4). Since proposition (4) is, by 
hypothesis, true, we would have to conclude from 
(1) that the coroner’s explanation is a correct 
explanation, which it isn’t. On the argument view, 
the explanation given by the coroner is to be identi- 
fied as an argument such as 


The victim drank a deadly poison. Anyone who 
drinks a deadly poison dies. Hence, the victim died, 


in which proposition (4), which the coroner ex- 
pressed, is a premiss. But this argument is correct 
(its premisses are true and entail its conclusion), 
and therefore by (2) the coroner’s explanation is a 
correct explanation, which it isn’t. Criteria (1) and 
(2) in conjunction with their respective ontological 


theories of explanation lead to a difficulty which 
can be avoided only by proposing different criteria. 

Criterion (3) does not have the same fate. For 
one thing, proposition (4) is not a complete answer 
to 


(5) How did the victim die? 


Therefore the ordered pair view (proposition (4), 
explaining how the victim died) is not the ex- 
planation given by the coroner of how the victim 
died. Consequently criterion (3) cannot be applied 
to this ordered pair. For another thing, proposition 
(4) although true is not a correct answer to (5). 

Even though an ordered pair theorist is not com- 
mitted to adopting (3) in virtue of his ontology (in 
section 12 a different criterion will be noted), this 
may well be a reasonable criterion for him to 
adopt; but I will not pursue the matter here, except 
to make one observation. Ifit is adopted we cannot 
conclude that an explanation satisfying it is neces- 
sarily acceptable. An explanation may be correct, 
as far as it goes, but useless, since it does not go far 
enough. (In accordance with (3) someone’s explan- 
ation of how the victim died may be correct even 
if its constituent proposition is that the victim died 
of natural causes.) Correctness is only one factor in 
evaluating an explanation; one must also consider 
the amount and type of the information sought. 
We want our explanations to be correct, but in an 
appropriate way. What counts as appropriate 
depends on contextual features concerning the 
knowledge and interests of those to whom the 
explanation is given.?4 


rr. A No-Product View 


A basic assumption of our discussion has been 
that explanation product-expressions denote en- 
tities. The only view of such entities that escapes 
previous objections is the ordered pair view of 
section 8. But an ontological purist may wonder 
whether he needs to postulate ordered pairs, or 
indeed anything else, as referents of explanation 
product-expressions. He may ask whether a sen- 
tence containing ‘‘the explanation of q given by $” 
can be understood without presupposing such 
entities but only particular acts of explaining. In 
this section a “reductionist? view will be con- 
sidered according to which 


Any sentence containing an explanation product- 


20 Where the premisses of A contain at least one law and the conclusion is a description of the event to be explained, (2) be- 


comes a D-N view. 


21 For a discussion of such features see my Law and Explanation, op. cit., Chapter 4. 
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expression is paraphrasable into a sentence that 
contains no such expression, but does contain one 
or more expressions of the form “ais an act in which 
S explained q by uttering u.” 
When this thesis is combined with the view that 
such paraphrases are more fundamental than sen- 
tences with product-expressions we get the no- 
product view. 

To see how the paraphrases are supposed to 
work let me consider sentences of the form 


(1) The explanation of q given by S is that f. 


I will say that such a sentence is restructured if ‘g?’ is 
an indirect interrogative expressing a question Q 
and ‘p’ is a sentence expressing a complete answer 
to Q. It will be assumed that any unrestructured 
sentence of form (1) is paraphrasable into a 
restructured sentence of this form. A restructured 
sentence of form (1) can then be understood as 


(2) (Ga) (Ju) (a is an act in which S explained q by 
uttering u) and (Ya) (Vu) [a is an act in which 
S explained g by uttering u>(Vr)(r is associa- 
ted with a=r=p)], 
i.e., there is an act in which S explained q by 
uttering something and for any such act p is the 
one and only associated proposition. To under- 
stand (2) we need to suppose that S performed one 
or more explaining acts, but no products of those 
acts need to be postulated. 

A restructured sentence of the form “‘an explana- 
tion of q given by S is that p” can be paraphrased 
simply as “‘(da) (du) (a is an act in which S explained 
q by uttering u and p is associated with a),” in which 
no product of explanation is invoked. 

On the ordered pair view a sentence of the form 


(3) The explanation of q given by S; =the explana- 
tion of g given by S, 

is to be understood as a genuine identity in which 

the expression on the left is being said to denote the 

same product as the one on the right. On the no- 

product view (3) is not a genuine identity but is to 

be understood as 


(da) (3b) (3u) (Jug) (a is an act in which S$, explained 
g by uttering w, and b is an act in which S, ex- 
plained q by uttering u,) and (4~)(Va)(Vb)(Vu,) 
(¥u,)[(a is an act in which S, explained g by ut- 
tering u >p is the one and only proposition associ- 
ated with a) and (b is an act in which S, explained 
q by uttering u, p is the one and only proposition 
associated with $)]. 


Finally, a sentence such as “the explanation of q 
given by S is correct” can be understood as 


(da) (Au) (a is an act in which S explained q by ut- 
tering u) and (46)(Va)(Vu)[(@ is an act in which S 
explained q by uttering u) >(£ is the me and only 
proposition associated with a and p ss a correct 
answer to Q)]. 


That is, there is an act in which S explained g by 
uttering something, and there is a proposition 
uniquely associated with all such ace, and that 
proposition is a correct answer to Q. 

The present no-~product view and che ordered 
pair view of section 8 differ over whetker explana- 
tions are entities. According to the former a restruc~ 
tured sentence of the form (1) is to be understood 
as a conjunction of an existentially general and a 
universally general sentence describ ng acts of 
explaining, viz. (2). According to the atter, (1) is 
a singular sentence in which the pro-luct-expres- 
sion denotes an ordered pair. Nevertheless, there is 
an interesting similarity between thes: views. On 
the ordered pair view a restructured sentence of 
form (1) will be true if and only if tne product-. 
expression in (1) denotes an ordered pair consisting 
of p and explaining q and (2) above dbtains. On 
the no-product view a restructured sentence of 
form (1) is paraphrased into (2)..So wkat is a para- 
phrase of (1) on the no-product view zs one of the 
truth-conditions for (1) on the ordered pair view. 
And this is so not only for (1) but fex other sen- 
tences that contain product-expressions. 

Is one of these views superior? Onsa considera- 
tion is how well each can justify inferemces that are 
drawn from sentences containing expl nation pro- 
duct-expressions. For example, from æ sentence of 
form (1) we may quite naturally infer “S explained 
q by uttering something.” Such an inference is 
sanctioned by the no-product view which para- 
phrases (1) as (2), which entails 


(4) Ga)(u)(a is an act in which S$ exolained q by 
uttering u). 

But the ordered pair view is equally successful, 
since (4) is derivable from (1) via th: denotation 
condition for “the explanation of q given by S.” 
More generally, it can be shown that for every 
inference sanctioned by one view there is an ident- 
ical or closely corresponding one sanct-oned by the 
other. 

Is one of these views preferable or. ontological 
grounds? Both the ordered pair anc no-product 
views invoke acts of explaining and propositions. 
But the former in addition requires zypes of acts 
and ordered pairs consisting of these and proposi- 
tions. Ontologists who crave simplicity may give 
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an edge to the no-product view, provided that 
paraphrases such as those above are adequate. On 
the other hand, a more liberal ontological position 
is possible. Two views may be equally satisfactory, 
even if one invokes more entities than the other, 
provided there are no special problems with these 
entities. Liberal ontologists who find types of acts 
no more problematic than propositions, and who 
have no reasons for rejecting ordered pairs, may 
well conclude that there is little to choose between 
the ordered pair and no-product views. 


r2. Implications for Standard Theories of Explanation 


If one holds either of these views must a theory 
of explanation such as the D-N model be rejected ? 
According to the latter the product-expression in 
“the explanation of q given by $ is that p’ denotes 
an entity, viz. a deductive argument. As previously 
indicated, this is unacceptable. But can the spirit 
of the theory be retained within a more successful 
product view? 

It can, provided that the D-N theory is now 
understood as a theory not about the ontological 
character of explanations but only about their 
correctness. On this construction the D-N theorist 
could accept the denotation condition of the 
ordered pair view of section 8, but he would re- 
place correctness condition (3) of section 10 with 
one requiring laws and deductive entailment. And 
he would restrict such a condition to certain ex- 
planations only, e.g., to those whose constituent pro- 
positions are expressible by sentences of the form 
“x because y.” (He would not be providing correct- 
ness conditions for explanations of how, where, or 
when...) Ifso we can formulate the following 


(1) D-N correctness condition (Ordered pair view) : If 
(p, explaining g) is an explanation in which 
proposition p is expressible by a sentence con- 
sisting of “because” flanked by x and y, where 
x and y are both sentences, then (p, explaining 
q) is a correct explanation if and only if (i) y is 
a true sentence; (ii) y is a conjunction at least 
one of whose conjuncts is a law; (iii) y entails x. 


However, once we interpret the D-N theory as 
one with no particular ontological commitments 
but only as a theory of correctness, then it is also 
possible to infuse a D-N spirit into the no-product 
view: 


(2) D-N correctness condition (No-product view): 
The explanation of q given by S is correct if 


and only if (da) (du) (a is an act in which $ ex- 
plained g by uttering u) and Gp)(Va) (Vu) (ax) 
(ay) [¢ is an act in which S explained q by ut- 
tering «Dp is the one and only proposition as- 
sociated with a, and x and y are sentences, and 
the sentence consisting of “because” flanked by 
x and y expresses p, and y is a conjunction at 
least one of whose conjuncts is a law, and y en- 
tails x]. 

Thus the D-N theory, which as ordinarily 
expressed does have ontological commitments, can 
be reformulated so as to be neutral between pro- 
duct and no-product views. (This is not to say, of 
course, that (1) and (2) are acceptable criteria of 
correctness; but that is another matter.) More 
generally, there are theories of explanation (Sal- 
mon’s statistical theory is another example)? 
which express an ontological position about 
explanation. (Salmon views explanations as sets of 
sentences that include probability laws.) Although 
this ontological position may be objectionable 
these theories can be reformulated, without com- 
mitment to their original ontologies, as providing 
only correctness conditions. And the latter can be 
expressed within the framework of a product as 
well as of a no-product view. On the ordered pair 
view, e.g., the generalized form of such a correct- 
ness condition would be: If (p, explaining q) is an 
explanation, it is a correct explanation if and only 
if proposition p satisfies condition C. Theories pro- 
viding various criteria of correctness would be 
distinguished by the conditions they impose on the 
proposition p. 


APPENDIX A 


Proor-EXPLANATIONS 


The ordered pair view of section 8 can be further 
developed in ways briefly discussed in this appen- 
dix and the next. It is also possible to extend the 
no-product view of section 11 by analogous pro- 
cedures. 

A scientist might explain why gases obey the 
ideal gas law by uttering simply 
(1) Gases obey the ideal gas law because they are 

composed of molecules satisfying Newton’s 
laws of motion. 


On the ordered pair view his explanation would be 
(proposition (1), explaining why gases obey the 
ideal gas law). But the scientist might also explain 


22 Wesley C. Salmon, Statistical Explanation and Statistical Relevance (Pittsburgh, 1971). 
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this by making utterances in addition to (1) and 
in so doing produce a proof to show that anything 
composed of gas molecules that satisfy Newton’s 
laws obeys the ideal gas law. When S explains q by 
uttering u and in so doing produces a proof, I shall 
say that S’s explanation is a proof-explanation. 
The argument view of section 6 in effect makes all 
explanations proof-explanations. But not all are, 
even in science. A scientist may explain q simply by 
asserting the truth of one or more propositions 
without producing any proof or demonstration. A 
proof-explanation is a product of an act of explain- 
ing in which a proof or demonstration is produced 
by the explainer as a feature of his illocutionary act. 
When Dr. Smith explained Bill’s stomach ache by 
asserting that Bill ate spoiled meat, there was no 
such proof produced. When James Clerk Maxwell 
explained why gases obey the ideal gas law there 
was. 

The ordered pair view developed for explana- 
tions of the former kind can be extended to proof- 
explanations. The product of a proof-explanation 
will be an ordered triple consisting of a proposition, 
a proof, and a type of explaining act. The proposi- 
tion will be a complete answer to Q. I shall also 
suppose that it is one expressible by a sentence of 
the form “x because y” in which x and y are sen- 
tences. If the constituent proposition of a proof- 
explanation is expressible by a sentence of the form 
“x because y” then the constituent proof of such an 
explanation contains proposition x as its conclusion 
and proposition y as one of its premisses. 


APPENDIX B 


A GENERALIZATION OF THE ORDERED Pair VIEW 


Expressions of the form “the explanation of q 
given by $” have been said to denote something 
only if S has explained g. But we can also refer to 
explanations that are not products of any acts of 
explaining—explanations no one has given— 
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using expressions of the forms “the 2xplanation 
of g” and “the explanation of q that is o.” The use 
of the term “product-expression” wll now be 
extended to cover expressions of these forms which 
may denote entities even if no explainirg acts have 
been performed. We might say that they denote 
entities that if not actually products of explaining 
acts are so potentially. Can the ordered pair view 
provide denotation conditions for this rore general 
class of product-expressions ? : 

The only difference between “the explanation 
of g” and “the explanation of q given by $” is that 
the use of the latter but not the former =ntails that 
there was some act in which S explaimed g. This 
entailment is reflected in (iii) of the ordered pair 
denotation condition for “the explaration of q 
given by S.” If (iii) is dropped and (iv. is suitably 
generalized so as not to refer to a particular 
explainer, we obtain 


Denotation condition: “the explanation o£ q” denotes 
(x,y) if and only if (i) x is a propositicn that is a 
complete answer to Q; (ii) y=explainmng q; (iil) 
(Va) (VS) (Yu) [a is an act in which S exolains q by 
uttering u D (Vr) (7 is associated with a= -=«x)].* 
(iii) does not require that any particalar act of 
explaining g has occurred but only thatif any does 
then the proposition x is the only propos-tion associ- 
ated with it. To obtain a denotation ccndition for 
“the explanation of q that is ¢” (e.g., “the expla- 
nation of q that is the least plausible”) v e retain (i) 
and (ii) above, replace (iii) with 

(Va) (YS) (Vu) [(@ is an act in which S exolains g by 
uttering u and x is the one and only >roposition 
associated with a) >a is an act in whick S explains 
q in the ¢-manner], 


and add 


(Va)(VS)(a@ is an act in which S§ explains q in the 
¢-manner =a is an act for which x is tle one and 
only associated proposition). 

The no-product view of section 11 zan be ex- 
tended by analogous procedures.™4 
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28 The explanation of g’’ in which no further clause is added is often used to mean “the correct explanation of -.” In such a 
case “explains” in condition (iii) can be understood as “correctly explains.” 
24T am indebted to Robert Cummins, Dale Gottlieb, and George Wilson for their suggestions. The work was =upported by 
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II. JUSTICE AND HIRING BY COMPETENCE 
ALAN H. GOLDMAN 


ne issue to be settled in this paper regards a 

general rule for hiring or awarding scarce 
desirable positions in society. In recent political 
debates on the subject of reverse discrimination or 
preferential hiring, the principle of hiring by com- 
petence has seemed to remain sacrosanct, at least 
if one can judge by the lipservice paid to it by all 
sides of the discussion. Proponents of affirmative 
action go to great lengths to distinguish minority 
“goals” from quotas. While strict quotas for raising 
percentages of blacks and women employed by a 
fixed date, which would result in strong reverse 
discrimination, are acknowledged to be incom- 
patible with the maintenance of strict competence 
standards, percentage goals for minorities toward 
which good faith efforts are made are held to en- 
courage minority hiring while maintaining existing 
standards. Opponents of the policy on the other 
hand seem to feel that by demonstrating how aca- 
demic standards of excellence suffer and most 
qualified individuals fail to get positions through 
pressure for reverse discrimination, they thereby 
show affirmative action programs in universities 
to be unjust. 

But despite apparent unanimity regarding the 
principle in the context of this public debate, it has 
recently come under attack in more sophisticated 
philosophical circles from both the left and the 
right. Libertarians argue or imply that corpora~ 
tions or organizations ‘with positions to fill can give 
them to whomever they choose, that society has no 
right to interfere in this free process. Corporations 
like individuals have the right to control their 
legitimately acquired assets and to disburse them 
to whom they choose, and the right to freely hire is 
part of this more general right. Egalitarians on the 
other hand hold the principle of hiring by compe- 
tence unjust in rewarding initial undeserved 
advantages and purely native talents. Individuals 
do not deserve those initial advantages for which 
they can claim no responsibility, and hiring by 


competence alone often rewards just sich chance 
talents and advantageous initial social positions. I 
will argue here against these attacks I will be 
concerned with two central questions: (1) Does 
society have the right to impose and -:nforce any 
rule of hiring against corporations with positions to 
fill? (2) If the answer to (1) is affirmative, which 
principle of hiring ought to be adopted from the 
point of view of justice? I will argue against 
libertarians in this area that society dœs have the 
right and duty to enforce a principle, and against 
egalitarians that hiring by competence is just, that 
with several qualifications it is as just as human 
nature allows, and that even without them it is 
more just than seemingly equalitarian <lternatives. 


I. THE LIBERTARIAN POSITION 


`The first question to be faced here is why one 
system of hiring can be judged mor: just than 
another at all, i.e. why the award of jobs by private 
corporations as opposed to the award of other bene- 
fits by private individuals involves considerations 
of justice rather than simply questions wf right and 
wrong. There are situations in which individuals or 
corporations can make wrong, even ove-all morally 
wrong decisions, without treating anycne unjustly 
or unfairly. To say that principles of Liring are a 
matter of distributive social justice is tc imply that 
certain individuals acquire distributive rights to 
certain positions, and that to refuse them these 
positions is to refuse to grant them what is legiti- 
mately due them. The libertarian denis that any 
such rights exist. He argues that just as Marvy has 
the right to marry whom she pleases, so a private 
corporation with benefits in the form: of jobs to 
award has the right to hire whom it pleeses without 
interference.” 

No one acquires a right to marry Mary, and 
similarly, argues the libertarian, no one acquires 
a right to a benefit from a private corporation 


? For libertarian arguments, see Robert Nozick, Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York, 1974), ch. 7, 8; also Judith Thomson, 
“Preferential Hiring,” Philosophy & Public Affairs, vol. 2 (1973), pp. 364-384. For the egalitarian position see Thomas Nagel, 
“Equal Treatment and Compensatory Discrimination,” Philosphy © Public Affairs, vol. 2 (1973), pp. 348-363; alsa John Rawls, 


A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 75-90- 
* The analogy is from Thomson, op. cif. 
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which it has not contracted away. It will be useful 
in criticizing this position to see how far this 
analogy can be pressed. The difference between the 
case of Mary and that of the corporation cannot lie 
in the fact that a person’s vital interests are affected 
by the job he works at, since his vital interests ap- 
pear equally affected by his spouse, and yet as we 
said no one acquires a right to marry Mary—she 
can choose as capriciously as she wants. Thus we 
cannot argue simply from the fact that it makes a 
great deal of difference to people what jobs they 
get to the conclusion that society has a right to en- 
force a certain rule of hiring against private corpor- 
ations. Nor does the converse seem to create a 
distinction, for if Mary’s right to choose derives 
from the fact that her vital interests are involved as 
well, the same holds true of the corporation’s vital 
interests in its personnel. Since a corporation’s wel- 
fare and even continued existence depends upon 
who occupies its various positions, it can be argued 
that these choices should be left to it. It seems then 
that just as Mary has the right to choose a husband 
who will make her unhappy in the long run, i.e. 
she treats no one unjustly in doing so even if some 
other suitor would make a perfect spouse, so a cor- 
poration has the right to hire total incompetents if 
it chooses to act so unwisely. Nor can we argue 
simply that a corporation has no right to hire whom 
it pleases since the consequences of such freedom 
are bad (given present biases against minorities). 
For we perhaps can think of more scientific (or 
traditional?) ways to match spouses in comparison 
to which free choice has bad long range conse- 
quences for happiness, yet we would not want to 
deny Mary that right, nor contract it away our- 
selves. Even gains to her own interest or happiness 
do not justify interference with Mary’s free choice, 
so that her right to choose derives from more than 
calculation of interests in particular cases. So in the 
case of a corporation, while it is difficult to see how 
hiring the most competent could damage its long 
range interests, perhaps it has a right to ignore those 
interests if it so chooses. 

` Are the cases then really totally analogous in 
relevant ways? First, although interests seem 
parallel as seen above, are the basic rights involved 
indeed similar? In Mary’s case the general rights 
underlying her particular freedom in this case in- 
clude a right over her own body and the freedom to 
control her life as she sees fit. That these rights, 
especially the first, have wide scope and absolute 
priority within their domains is in the interest of all 
to recognize. In the case of the corporation, the 


rights presumably involved are at most weaker 
versions or narrower cases of these: namely the 
right to property and that of free association. A 
corporation may be said to have a property right 
in the positions it chooses to fill in virtue of having 
legitimately acquired the assets with which to fund 
the positions. A corporation like an individual has 
a right to control those goods or assets which it has 
legitimately acquired. And the right to control its 
own assets is empty unless it is free to disburse them 
as or to whom it chooses. Since present members of 
the corporation must associate with new appointees, 
the freedom to associate with whom one pleases 
may also be cited in support of the libertarian 
position here. An enforced rule for hiring may force 
present members to work closely with others against 
their will, making their work unpleasant for them. 


- And the friction created by this forced close asso- 


ciation may be detrimental to the continued smooth 
operation of the company or organization. 

Clearly the right over one’s body, which applies 
in the case of Mary’s marriage, is more basic than 
the right to external property, which applies in the 
hiring case (whether or not Locke is right in 
claiming that the latter can be derived from the 
former), and the freedom to control one’s life 
broader and more precious in total than that of 
free association. It can nevertheless be argued that 
just as the former rights constitute the paramount 
considerations in Mary’s case, so do the latter in 
the case of the corporation. The corporation’s 
property rights to control the disbursement of its 
assets and the right of free association of its mem- 
bers can be held to imply a specific right to hire 
whom it pleases without interference from society. 
In relation to the analogy with Mary’s specific 
right to choose a spouse following from her rights 
over her own body and to control her life plan, the 
central questions here are first, whether Mary’s 
rights always entail that she cannot treat others 
unjustly in choosing a spouse (i.e. whether these 
rights are absolute in this sphere}, and second, 
whether there might be other rights involved in the 
case of the corporation, but not in Mary’s case, 
which limit or override those to which it can appeal 
in support of free choice. To the extent that Mary’s 
specific right to marry whom she pleases is not 
absolute, and to the extent that the two cases are 
disanalogous regarding the rights and interests 
involved, we cannot argue from Mary’s case to an 
absolute right to hire freely of the corporation. 

It should first be noticed regarding the question 
of the scope of Mary’s right that she can treat Dick 
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unfairly or unjustly despite her right to choose, if 
she has led him on and then rejected him in favor 
of another at the altar. There are situations in 
which someone might acquire a legitimate expecta- 
‘tion to marry Mary and be treated unjustly or 
unfairly by her subsequently. This might lead us to 
suspect that injustice in hiring as well has to do 
with thwarting legitimate expectations arising from 
previous efforts. But what could render expecta- 
tions of individuals to jobs legitimate, given the 
corporation members’ rights of property and free 
association? It might be held that the only parallel 
would be a corporation’s refusing a job to an indi- 
vidual promised that position, but there are con- 
tract laws to prevent that from occurring, and the 
libertarian acknowledges the state’s duty to enforce 
contracts freely made. (At least the rights in ques- 
tion, as in Mary’s case, are already shown to be 
somewhat limited in scope.) 


But there is a difference from the average case of 


whom one chooses to marry in that whether corpor- 
ations have competent people or not affects the 
goods they produce for the rest of society, while 
whom one marries affects basically only oneself. If 
Mary happened to be a seventeenth century queen 
of England and her marriage affected how the 
country was ruled, she would lose her right to 
choose whom she pleased, and her subjects could 
complain of a choice being unfair to them. Simi- 
larly it seems society can complain if it fails to get 
necessary goods and services because of incom- 
petents in positions of responsibility. If one corpora- 
tion hires incompetents or relative incompetents 
because of discriminatory practices, it will soon be 
driven out of business in a competitive situation, 
but if there is such a practice generally in a whole 
sector of the economy, the public can complain for 
the price it pays for such lack of efficiency. To 
assume that competition will root out all such 
practices is to oversimplify motives and knowledge 
of both producers and consumers, and this assump- 
tion has proved empirically false. 

It may be asked, however, how a social interest 
in more material goods and services can override 
recognized rights of individuals or private corpora- 
tions within the society, like the rights of property 
and free association here. To determine a social 
interest is not necessarily to demonstrate the right 
of society or the state to further that interest, 
especially when individual or private corporation 
rights are apparently ignored in the process. For 
one principal purpose of recognizing individual 
rights within a system of social justice is to protect 


individuals from losses whenever utilitarian calcu- 
lations run against them in particular cases. The 
recognition of the right to property, fcr example, 
means that a person will not be dispossessed when- 
ever another is in greater need, alttough such 
forced transfer would raise total or average utility 
in particular cases. Therefore the rights zo property 
and free association, it could be argued by analogy, 
should not be overridden here by the sozial interest 
in maximizing goods and services. A private cor- 
poration with assets to disburse for job should be 
free to hire whom it pleases, even when this results 
in lower efficiency in its production of goods and 
services. Efficiency cannot be permitted to override 
recognized rights, or our rights and freecoms would 
be fragile indeed. Thus while it may be in the 
interest of all, even of those in power :n corpora- 
tions, to have the most competent hired there may 
exist rights to ignore the maximization of interest 
satisfaction, as in the case of marriage cloices. 

While I accept the above account of rights as far 
as it goes, it presents an oversimplifed picture 
when used only in conjunction with appeal to 
property and free association rights in che context 
of this libertarian argument for freedorn in hiring. 
What is ignored is the fact that recognition of 
particular rights, like that of property, is established 
in the first place in relation to a set of varied social 
values including welfare, and that suck rights are 
therefore rarely (never?) unlimited in scope, but 
include exceptive clauses recognizing raghts estab- 
lished in relation to other values. My rght to dis- 
pose of my property as I please does nct include a 
right to dispose of my knife in an editor’s chest; my 
right to use my property according © my own 
wishes does not include a right to play ny stereo at 
deafening volumes; and my right to spend my 
assets as I like does not allow me to buy nerve gas, 
even if I keep it sealed in my basement vault. The 
above examples represent restrictions offreedom to 
prevent harm, annoyance or pcetential harm, but 
these are not the only possible cases. Ir the initial 
formulation of rules and rights the value of freedom 
may be weighed against those of equality or 
equity, and welfare, for example. This is sompatible 
with the fact that welfare or utility corsiderations 
are no longer applied once the rights have been 
established and their scopes defined. Tus while it 
may be in the interest of all to recognize a right to 
personal property, this right may includ= an excep- 
tive clause regarding filling jobs ky ccrporations, 
again in the interest of all. This does no- mean that 
property rights are to be overridden in specific 
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cases for net gains in social welfare—property 
would be too precarious in that case—but general 
exceptive clauses of narrower scope (than any net 
gain in welfare) are compatible with the existence 
and protection of specific rights like that of property. 

We have not yet won the argument with the 
libertarian, however. For his position is precisely 
that freedoms, including those of disbursing pro- 
perty and associating with those of one’s choice, 
may only be limited to prevent harm. And a de- 
fender of this position would undoubtedly want to 
press the distinction here between the interests of 
individuals in maximizing available goods and 
services and any potential harm to them from the 
exercise of these freedoms on the part of corpora- 
tions in hiring. I am not sure, however, that the 
distinction between harm and utility can be drawn 
at all in relation to many positions of responsibility 
in society, such as pilots, surgeons, police and even 
automobile, home or toy manufacturers. Relative 
incompetents in these positions represent not only 
losses in efficiency, but serious potential harm. 
Thus the harm principle itself, if it allows preven- 
tion of unnecessary risk or potential harm, which 
it must to be at all plausible, may require enforce- 
ment of a rule for hiring the most competent in 
many positions. On a deeper level it may be 
questioned whether considerations of freedom can 
be so sharply differentiated from considerations of 
equality and welfare when designing basic insti- 
tutions or establishing rules and recognizing rights. 
To approach this question in this present context, 
we must first examine how considerations of 
equality or equity figure in the issue of hiring by 
competence, for this is somewhat less obvious than 
the relevance of social welfare or utility. 

There is in fact another right involved in this 
issue which libertarians ignore—what is generally 
recognized as the right to equality of opportunity. 
To allow jobs to be awarded capriciously, especi- 
ally given deep-seated prejudices known to exist in 
our society, is to deny equal opportunity for goods 
in a most blatant fashion. An equal opportunity for 
jobs is the necessary condition for an equal chance 
to all other basic goods. Thus the right of equal 
opportunity, if recognized at all, must also be 
acknowledged to figure more prominently in the 
issue of a social rule for hiring than the right to 
„property or free association. The reason for this 
unequal weight is that the right to property as weil 
as that of free association continue to exist although 
limited by exceptive clauses regarding corpora- 
tions’ doling out jobs, as they continue to exist with 
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clauses involving limited redistributive taxation or 
open. housing in the name of equality. But equal 
opportunity for social goods does not exist at all 
without equal opportunity for jobs. While redistri- 
butive taxation, open housing, and integrated 
schools are advocated in the name of this right, they 
amount to little when jobs can be denied to those 
who have managed to acquire superior qualifica- 
tions with their help. The enforcement of some rule 
for hiring stipulating criteria not based purely upon 
inborn or initial chance factors is the first prere- 
quisite for equality of opportunity, since decent 
jobs are not only of highest value in themselves, 
but means to most other valuable things. 

This admittedly may not bother the thorough- 
going libertarian. For he will most likely recognize 
no such right as that to equal opportunity, nor give 
it any weight at all against the maximization of 
individual freedoms in regard to property and 
association. He holds that people have a right 
(short of harm) to what they have freely and legiti- 
mately acquired, and that no general right like 
that of equal opportunity should be recognized 
which involves repeated violations of individuals’ 
rights to their acquired property. Have we then 
finally reached in regard to this issue an impasse in 
moral argument, uncovered an ultimate clash in 
moral attitude? Rather than admit this we can 
plausibly continue the argument by accusing the 
libertarian first of failing to assume a moral attitude 
on this issue at all, and second of inconsistency in 
his appeal to the absolute value of freedom over 
equality. 

We can first point out then that part of what it 
means to assume a moral attitude is to recognize 
the moral equality of others (implied in a recogni- 
tion of their subjectivity, i.e. feelings, points of view, 
etc.)—to accept rules which could be willed from 
their positions in the sccial context, or at least by 
neutral agents. If this recognition of moral equality 
or moral community within a system of social rules 
is to be given content as well as form, it means that 
the rules must not only apply to all, but as far as 
possible operate to the good of all. It also means 
that there is a presumption of equality not only in 
worth but in material conditions, which must be 
weighed against other values such as that of freedom 
in the formulation of more specific moral rules. A 
minimal moral outcome of this balancing (too 
minimal for egalitarians) is to formulate rules 
which result not in equality of goods, but in some- 
thing approaching an equal chance to acquire 
goods through effort. Hence the recognition and 
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protection of this right in social rules, such as a 
rule for hiring, seem a minimal condition for a 
moral social system. To bring this argument down 
to the specific issue at hand, its upshot is that rules 
protecting equality of opportunity, and specifically 
the recognition that society has the right to enforce 
some fair rule for hiring against private corpora- 
tions, are necessary if distributions of property and 
other goods are to be just. 

I have been speaking thus far as if freedom here 
is to be balanced against equality and welfare, but 
also indicated above that absolute liberty with 
respect to property and association may not result 
in the overall maximization of freedom desired by 
the libertarian. For poverty and the lack of satis- 
faction of basic needs which poverty entails con- 
stitute an impediment to freedom as well, to the 
basic freedom to formulate and pursue a meaning- 
ful life plan and control one’s life as one desires. 
This is perhaps the most essential liberty of all, and 
if it is denied through the operation of a social or 
economic system which leaves some in need so that 
others may totally control their property, we can 
view this as an unwarranted conventional constraint 
upon liberty (property is only protected in the first 
place by the social system). It follows that any rule 
of hiring which results in more goods and services, 
as long as some of these trickle down to those whose 
freedom is compromised by want, can be adopted 
not only in the name of welfare or utility, but to 
increase freedom as well. This does not mean in 
general that every increase in welfare is to be 
counted as an increase in freedom as well, or that 
despotic states with higher GNP’s are to be 
preferred, but only that no social system can be 
justified in the name of freedom which leaves those 
at the bottom constrained within the circle of dire 
poverty. A society with severe racial biases and no 
rule for hiring results in that situation. Thus we 
again arrive at the conclusion that society has the 
right to impose some rule for hiring against private 
corporations, this time in the name of freedom. 
Restrictions upon the freedom of corporations to 
choose capriciously or invidiously in hiring are 
necessary to protect or create freedom for those for 
whom equality of opportunity is its necessary 
condition. 

If rules for hiring are then justified through con- 
siderations of utility or welfare and equality of 
opportunity, why not equal opportunity to marry 
Mary, or the adoption of mating rules which can be 
shown to maximize happiness or compatibility in 
the long run? Do the above arguments apply 


equally to this case, and if so mustn’t they be dis- 
missed in light of our intuitions against . ocial rules 
for marriage choices? In answer to the frst part of 
the first question, equal opportunity to marry 
Mary would amount only to an equal ooportunity 
to win her favor, for that is the only relevant quali- 
fication we can presently think of for merrying her 
(we have no independent reliable critera for what 
will make her happy in the long run). We might 
say that equality of opportunity for passing this 
purely subjective test exists already (Mary’s favor 
might be won by one who could not have been 
predicted in terms of knowledge of her prior pre- 
ferences), or given that Mary has certaix relatively 
fixed prejudices, we might deny the pcssibility of 
enforcing any rule (except education against such 
biases) to create equal opportunity for passing this 
purely subjective test. In answer to the =cond part 
of the question, even if we had irdependent 
criteria for happiness in marriage as we do for 
successful job performance, since whom Mary 
marries affects herself far more than otLers, others 
having at most a peripheral interest, we can leave 
the choice and its consequences to her. Regarding 
the consideration of social welfare, the welfare of 
others is not involved in the average maczriage cases 
as it is in who occupies various productiv= positions. 
Regarding the consideration of equal cpportunity 
for those applying for jobs versus marriage consents, 
equality of opportunity in the latter cese is not a 
necessary condition for equal chances at other 
goods, hence not a necessary conditioa for basic 
freedoms or a just social system overall as it is in 
the case of jobs. For all these reasons tone of my 
above arguments imply by analogy tnat society 
has the right to enforce a rule for matng against 
Mary. 

These last points of difference apply as well to the 
more important and difficult cases of an individual 
hiring someone for temporary help, oz the small 
businessman who gives a job to kis son. Must we to 
be consistent apply our rule to all suck cases and 
deny these freedoms as well? The first distinction 
between the case of the small business or private 
individual and the large corporation is zhe interest 
of the public in their products and se-vices. If a 
small business is the only source of a vital service or 
product in a given area, it may be reesonable to 
demand competents in positions of resoonsibility. 
Otherwise it may be unreasonable to Cemand the 
proprietor to take the time and bear che cost to 
advertise the position, etc. (this is especizlly clear in 
the case of my hiring someone to unloac my rented 
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truck, or similar cases). The right of free association 
is also more central in the case of a small business, 
and this was part of the reasoning of Congress in 
applying nondiscriminatory regulations only to 
businesses with more than twenty-five employces. 
Since these differences are real, and since equality 
of opportunity and social welfare do not require 
that literally every position in society be open to all, 
but only a certain proportion of them, we may in 
applying these rationales establish a rule for hiring 
only for corporations over a certain size, recogniz- 
ing that the drawing of a precise line will be some- 
what arbitrary. 

Thus my argument to the effect that certain 
individuals acquire rights to certain jobs and that 
corporations treat them unjustly if they are denied 
those positions involves two steps; first, society has 
the right in the name of social utility and equality 
of opportunity to establish a rule for hiring and 
enforce it against private as well as public corpora- 
tions and organizations; second, by satisfying this 
social rule through effort an individual comes to 
deserve the position in question. The second step 
is dependent upon the first, which has been estab- 
lished in this section (the second step will be more 
prominent in the next). I have now provided cri- 
teria for the acceptability of a rule for hiring, i.e. 
social utility and protection of equal opportunity, 
without having completely shown how a single rule 
could meet both. In demonstrating that hiring by 
competence is the correct rule, we must consider 
the counterarguments of the egalitarian. 


II. THe EGALITARIAN POSITION 


If the argument of the last section is correct, that 
is if a rule for hiring is to be justified in terms of 
social utility and equality of opportunity, it seems 
easy to show that hiring by competence qualifies 
as a just distributive principle. Many major 
theories of distributive justice, especially liberal 
theories, agree that practices are to be preferred 
which result in Pareto improvements, i.e. in bene- 
fits to some without loss to others. In regard to 
social utility, it can be argued that hiring by com- 
petence results not only in improvements over 
alternatives of this sort, but in the production of 
more goods for everyone in society (strong Pareto 
improvements}. Hiring the most competent analy- 
tically entails increased goods and services, for 
competence is defined in terms of the ability to per- 


form in a job by satisfying social demand. (I assume 
here the ability to judge competence according to 
qualifications, a difficulty which does not in any 
case affect the argument that we should aim at 
competence.) 
The egalitarian attempts to refute the above 
justification by arguing that those abilities relevant 
to awarding jobs on the basis of efficiency, which is 
the basis for hiring in a pure market economy with 
only profit motives operating, are irrelevant from 
the point of view of justice; that in rewarding 
native talent, intelligence and social position (which 
even if acquired required an ability for acquisition 
for which the agent can claim no responsibility), 
the practice of hiring by competence involves re- 
wards which are arbitrary from a moral point of 
view. Individuals deserve only those benefits which 
they have earned. They do not deserve their native 
advantages and so do not deserve those benefits, 
including good jobs, which flow from them through- 
out their lives. A child born rich and intelligent 
stands a far better chance than do other children of 
acquiring competence qualifications for desirable 
positions later in life, yet he cannot be said to 
deserve that better chance from the point of view 
of justice, nor thus the job which he eventually gets. 
Thus increments to sccial welfare from hiring by’ 
competence are a matter of social utility from 
which questions of justice must be separated. The 
egalitarian appears to have uncovered a conflict 
between the two criteria for a just rule advanced in 
the first section, i.e. maximization of utility through 
hiring by competence seems inconsistent with 
equality of opportunity in the present social con- 
text, and he claims the moral predominance of 
considerations of equality over those of social 
utility. 
_ I do not think that any such radical separation of 
analyses of justice and efficiency could accord with 
our intuitions regarding the former, as these are 
aroused by specific examples. Although we may 
not all be Utilitarians, it seems we must grant that 
welfare does at least count as a positive considera- 
tion, and certainly at the extreme involved in this 
issue. Following Nicholas Rescher,? I would argue 
that a practice or rule which generates a sum total 
of goods of 15 units to be distributed in a hypo- 
thetical society of 4 individuals in shares of 4, 4, 4, 3 
is preferable from the point of view of justice to one 
which generates 8 units to be distributed in shares 
of 2, 2, 2, 2, despite its greater inequality. In other 


3 Nicholas Rescher, Distributive Justice (Indianapolis, 1966), ch. 1,-2, 5. 
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words, those who could have received 4 units under 
the first plan could legitimately claim injustice at 
being reduced so as to equal the lowest share under 
the second, other things being equal. If a claim of 
injustice or unfairness at being so reduced in 
moving from the first socio-economic plan to the 
second is justified, then aggregate utility in itself 
must be a consideration of distributive justice, and 
plans must be prima facie preferable which result 
in larger aggregates. To deny this is perhaps to 
grant too large a moral force to the feelings of envy 
and pride. For even the person with the lowest 
share in our hypothetical case is better off under 
the first plan than the second, except for the fact 
that he sees others around him with more. There 
may seem to be a complication here in that those 
with less relative income (even though more 
absolute) may be in a worse position to bid for 
scarce goods. But these alternatives in relation to 
choices between hiring by competence or other 
rules for hiring may be taken to refer to goods 
available, and not simply income. The argument is 
that more goods will be available to all if compe- 
tents occupy productive positions, and this is what 
the egalitarian wrongly claims to be irrelevant to 
the choice of a just rule for hiring. 

Even if we continue to insist upon a radical 
separation of justice (in a narrow sense) from 
efficiency, it seems we must admit that the latter 
can override the former from a moral point of 
view when it comes to hiring or filling positions of 
responsibility. It may be, for example, that those 
best qualified to be brain surgeons do not most 
deserve the benefits of those positions from a 
radically egalitarian view of justice, but surely 
egalitarians would want them to have the jobs any- 
way (even if they are not the ones on the operating 
tables). We pointed out in the last section other jobs 
as well in which incompetents represent not only 
losses in goods and services, but potential harm of a 
serious sort. When we think of all the cases of 
severe harm such as bodily injury or death which 
occur from defective products or incompetents 
conducting vital services, it is clear that lowering 
ranges of competence further would be something 
to avoid even if at the expense of equality or fair- 
ness in the narrowest of senses to job applicants. 
Since jobs carry responsibilities as well as benefits, 
society can legitimately complain if its welfare is 
sacrificed by a policy which leaves those responsi- 
bilities unfulfilled. And victims of avoidable 
irresponsibility (avoidable through a different 
system of distributive justice or alternative rule for 


hiring) can complain not only of incor petence or 
inconvenience, but of injustice. AnotLer wey of 
expressing this is to say, as we said in the last sec- 
tion, that the public has a right to be spared such 
avoidable harm. 

There might nevertheless be held to be several 
assumptions involved in the last paragraphs 
which can be questioned. An oppoment could 
argue that in holding that hiring by competence 
alone creates more goods for all I am restricting 
the scope of the concept of goods :o that of 
material productivity reflected in matezial wealth, 
and furthermore assuming that such greater 
wealth (from following this rule as apposed to 
alternatives) will filter down to those who end 
up in less lucrative positions (but might aave 
done relatively better under some alternative 
rule). Regarding the first assumption, tais appears 
to ignore the dignity or lack of dignity attached to 
certain positions and presuppose that those denied 
more prestigious positions because of lack of talent 
or training would be willing to sacrifice a sense of 
importance, etc. for material benefits. It may be 
that those with relatively less competence for 
desirable positions will nevertheless hav- more and 
better material goods available to therm overall if 
there is a general rule for hiring the competent as 
opposed to alternatives, but they may b= willing to 
sacrifice some of this quantity and quali-y for more 
equal chances at prestigious positions aad the self- 
respect they carry. Regarding the assurmption that 
the results of greater productivity will “ilter down 
(accepted for the sake of argument :n the last 
sentence), this is sound only for an equaktariar dis- 
tribution of products throughout socie~y, but the 
complaint against hiring by competence alore in 
market economies is not simply that it denies 
dignity to those less qualified for highe~ posit.ons, 
but that it lowers their material incorie as well. 
Less desirable positions almost invar:ably Aave 
lower pay scales as well, and hence it & question- 
able whether those occupying them will have 
maximum benefits under the rule for hiring the 
most competent, despite the higher tota. aggregate 
of goods produced under that system. 

In reply to the first charge, it is not mecessary to 
debate or maintain a restriction of primary or basic 
goods to material wealth in order to defend my 
position. That part of the justification cf hirinz by 
competence having to do with utility depends 
not upon considerations regarding those applying 
for particular jobs, but regarding the rest of society 
or the public as a whole, who could justl 7 complain 
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not only of loss of material goods and vital services, 
but of increased potential harm, if those with less 
than maxima! competence were granted positions 
with social responsibility. It still might be that 
relative incompetents would be willing to accept 
these sacrifices and risks under a different rule, but 
another essential point is that given the inequality 
of benefits attached to various positions in the 
economic structure, raising those with less compe- 
tence simply lowers those with more, and does not 
result in any more equalitarian distribution of final 
products. Those who end up with the lower posi- 
tions under any alternative rule would certainly 
be worse off than those incompetent for desirable 
positions at present, given the same inequality in 
distribution and a lower aggregate of goods and 
services, And even with the unequal distribution, 
there is likely to be enough difference in produc- 
tivity between systems which award jobs to com- 
petents versus those which award incompetence 
equally, that any gain achieved by other individuals 
in moving from the former system to the latter 
would be short lived. 

Still, an equalitarian could argue that although 
moving away from hiring by competence would not 
in itself result in a more equal distribution of goods, 
a more random process would at least tend to 
equalize the chances of all individuals for acquiring 
the benefits of an unequal distribution. The em- 
phasis can again be placed upon achieving true 
equality of opportunity. There remains the moral 
dissatisfaction with a system which rewards native 
advantages, for we feel at least in the abstract that 
only those characteristics should be rewarded for 
which an agent can legitimately claim responsi- 
bility. This dissatisfaction is warranted, and it is 
partly for this reason that ideal theories of justice 
which legitimize hiring by competence add the 
qualification that there must be equality of oppor- 
tunity for acquiring competence. To this qualifica- 
tion regarding education or training can be added 
another regarding rewards for jobs, for the reward 
scale for different jobs is at least theoretically inde- 
pendent from the criterion on the basis of which the 
jobs are awarded, While it is not even the case now 
that those jobs requiring the longest training or 
highest intelligence are those with the highest rates 
of compensation (alas!), the pay scale rather being 
determined for the most part by social demand and 
political muscle, there are other factors such as 
intrinsic agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
- job which ought to be taken into account. Unlike 
moving away from the practice of hiring by 


competence, the readjustment contemplated here 
toward equalization of pay scales would perhaps 
not result in great losses of efficiency, since execu- 
tives would not in any case resign to become 
sanitation workers. I have my doubts, however, 
about many doctors, and in any case social de- 
mand would still have to play a significant role for 
reasons of utility (given present attitudes). But the 
conclusion of relevance to our immediate topic 
following from these considerations is that inequali- 
ties in benefits and unjust rewards for native dif- 
ferences would be better corrected by adjustments 
to the pay schedule and within the educational 
system than by a randomization of the process of 
hiring for jobs. What is most unjust about the pre- 
sent practice of hiring by competence (aside from 
the fact that those in power often fail to follow the 
rule to which they pay lipservice) is the final 
unequal distribution of benefits which results, and 
the fact that some have initial headstarts toward 
those benefits which are insurmountable. But these 
injustices could be corrected without alterations in 
the rule for hiring itself or the drastic sacrifices in 
social welfare that would entail. 

Although the above lays the groundwork for 
later points in this section, I have not yet done 
justice to the egalitarian argument, for it is exactly 
at this point that it can be resurrected. Its claims are 
perhaps not meant to be applied to ideal situations 
in the educational system and regarding differential 
pay scales, and in such situations my more radical 
opponent might even agree that hiring by compe- 
tence is legitimate. Rather they are intended to 
apply to a society whose educational system fails 
to make adequate efforts to correct for initial 
inequalities and whose system of economic rewards 
is far from just. Given that those jobs often pay 
most which also carry the greatest social esteem 
and are the most agreeable or interesting, given 
that some, no matter how hard they try, simply do 
not have the native intelligence, talent or initial 
economic and social advantage to achieve those 
positions, and given that the educational system 
does not even encourage those who might succeed 
but currently lack motivation, the argument is that 
any system of hiring attached to this situation 
which freezes these inequalities is unjust in its dis- 
tributive results. And if the results of a distributive 
system are unjust, so is the system. Thus, it can be 
argued, given the intractability of the unequal and 
unfair results of the system, it would again be more 
just to equalize chances for the unequal shares by 
randomization, for example, rather than hiring by. 
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competence. The point can again be pressed that 
equal chances to unequal shares are fairer than 
unequal chances to unequal shares. (A realistic 
egalitarian would require randomization only for 
those above a minimal level of competence—he 
would have to recognize some lower limits of 
efficiency.) 

But the egalitarian still seems to ignore the 
separability of the pay scales and educational sys- 
tem from the rule for hiring. These are concep- 
tually detachable not simply because the former 
could be made more just independently from alter- 
ations to the rule, but more importantly because 
the justification of the rule appealed to totally 
other factors. The questionable steps in his above 
argument consist in the claims that a system of 
hiring attached to an unjust schedule of rewards is 
therefore itself unjust in its results, and therefore 
also unjust in itself. These premisses would be legi- 
timate in this case only if the justification of hiring 
by competence relied upon appeal to its final 
distributive results in terms of relative shares to 
those hired versus those turned down. But the 
justification offered above was independent of the 
justice or injustice of the schedule of rewards 
attached to different positions, appealing rather to 
the welfare of the general public in terms of goods 
and services, to protection against discrimination, 
and to honoring legitimate expectations derived 
from previous efforts (to attain competence}. Even 
if the efforts of some are unjustly doomed to 
failure, or if some are not encouraged to make the 
effort through neglect, it still seems preferable to 
reward those who have made efforts and succeeded 
than to ignore effort entirely. It is true that the 
final distribution of benefits (jobs plus their re- 
wards) will be unjust if eather the basis for assigning 
positions or the relative schedule of rewards is un- 
just, but this does not mean it will not be more 
unjust if fair principles are violated regarding the 
former as well as the latter. 

That the egalitarian argument fails becomes 
more clear if we seriously consider its alternative 
to hiring by competence, for the central question 
in this section is whether randomization is more 
just as claimed, given the present educational sys- 
tem and pay scales. Is a job lottery, which equalizes 
chances for desirable positions, the ideal of distri- 
butive justice in this area, given present inequalities 
as frozen into education and pay scales? The gen- 
eral principle, as we have seen, which does seem 
sound in general, is that when shares are unalter- 
ably unequal, it is fair, other things being equal, to 


equalize chances for unequal shares; bat of course 
the crucial issue here, which is generally the case in 
debates on equality, is whether other things are 
equal, here regarding job applicants. The central 
problem for establishing any rule of Hiring is the 
stipulation of criteria regarding which charac- 
teristics of individuals are to be considezed relevant 
in awarding the positions. Is winning a lottery to 
be the only relevant characteristic? Lt seems at 
first glance (but I believe at first glance only) the 
most truly egalitarian. 

The central complaint against hirlag by com- 
petence without sufficient compensatory mechan- 
isms in the educational system was thatit tended to 
reward initial differences for which the agents 
could claim no responsibility. But certainly a pro- 
cess of random selection in the job market, aside 
from losses in efficiency, comes out worse on this 
score. It can be admitted that differerces in com- 
petence for various positions constitute reasonable 
barometers of prior efforts to acquire competence 
only where the educational system has ettempted to 
correct for initial inequalities. But even. when such 
remedial efforts are lacking, the acquisition of 
competence still represents the expendicure of some 
effort in a socially desirable way, athough the 
effort is not strictly proportional to the degree of 
competence acquired. The question is whether it is 
more just to ignore socially productive effort alto- 
gether and make all reward a mater of pure 
chance, which seems implausible or irconsistent if 
the only complaint against hiring by competence 
was that it rewarded chance factors to some degree. 
The effect of a lottery at any level is te negate dif- 
ferences in previous efforts, and if the cost of negat- 
ing initial social differences (which can >e equalized 
otherwise) is to render all effort meamingless as a 
measure of desert as well, it hardly seems worth it 
from the point of view of distributive _ustice. 

The argument in favor of randomization now 
becomes that although it awards jobs on the basis 
of pure chance, at least it equalizes tre chances— 
if benefits are to be doled out according to rolls of 
the dice, at least the dice should no: be loaded. 
While the dice are loaded at present ir favor of the 
rich, the talented and the intelligent, -andomizing 
the process of hiring restores the balance which 
should have been restored by the neglectful educa- 
tional and economic systems. In repl~ it could be 
argued first that in the original Book o` Life all had 
equal chances at intelligence, etc., which is just a 
colourful way of saying that how in-elligent you 
are or who your parents happen to be s a matter of 
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chance from your point of view: it is simply a 
matter of chance operating further in the past. It 
makes a difference whether the chance factor 
operated in the past or in the present in the form of 
a job lottery, however, since in the interim have 
occurred the efforts of those who have attained 
requisite skills. Second, there is an important 
difference ignored in the above argument between 
correcting for inequalities in the educational or tax 
systems and annihilating them at the final bell in the 
hiring process. For there is a limit to the justifiable 
neglect of those with superior talents, motivation 
and monetary assets, and their efforts should be 
ignored no more than those less fortunate once 
reasonable attempts have been made to motivate 
the latter and make their success possible. 

The real contrast still reduces to that between 
rewarding chance versus rewarding effort and past 
and potential social contribution, and it still seems 
that a random lottery for hiring is the worst of all 
possible worlds by these criteria. Where there is no 
ulterior social purpose in the reward of some bene- 
fit than the distribution of some windfall good, and 
where furthermore no previous actions of the 
individuals in question can be seen to create 
differential rights or deserts to the goods, a random 
process of choosing is fairest. This follows from the 
presumption of equality of persons deduced in the 
first section. But when positions are assigned for 
socially productive purposes, and when individuals 
are therefore encouraged to direct their efforts to- 
wards fulfilling these purposes, past and potential 
productivity achieved through these efforts cannot 
be justly ignored. The same points apply to a 
lesser extent to randomization for those above a 
certain minimal level of competence, and in any 
case the egalitarian’s reasoning must lead him to 
suggest this only for reasons of efficiency and not 
justice, which he takes to be distinct. Total ran- 
domization functions as the ideal of egalitarian 
justice in this area (given that jobs and their re- 
wards must be unequal), and it is therefore relevant 
to argue as I have that it is a misconceived ideal. 

The argument regarding socially productive 
effort can lead us to question further whether the 
supposed egalitarian ideal really represents a net 
increase in equality. It can first be maintained that 
randomization in any case detracts from liberty— 
the liberty to pursue the career of one’s choice. It is 
assumed by proponents that a lottery would in- 
crease this liberty for many, since it would allow 
all who wish to pursue a given position to do so 
merely by entering the lottery. But the meaningful 


pursuit of what one considers valuable and worth 
achieving involves effort and even struggle, and 
part of the enjoyment of reward is the feeling of 
success after effort. Such real pursuit is rendered 
meaningless by being ignored in awarding posi- 
tions by chance. The same argument can be put 
in terms of equality and the denial of equal right— 
here equal right to pursue value and acquire 
through effort what one considers worthwhile, as 
well as or perhaps equivalent to equal right to 
dignity. Dignity, or a sense of personal worth, 
beyond the mere dignity of being human often 
mentioned in equalitarian arguments, derives from 
a sense of having accomplished, not won by chance. 
But an equal right to jobs at all levels is bought at 
the expense of an equal chance to meaningful 
achievement through effort (certainly in the early 
and formative years). 

It might be held that a randomization of rewards 
and recognitions does give an equal right to this 
type of pursuit—namely no right at all. This might 
seem a pyrrhic victory for the egalitarian, but 
might at least show that my argument here can- 
not be stated in terms of equality, but only in 
terms of balancing other values against that of 
equality. But when some have directed the efforts 
of their early years to attaining skills needed 
for some type of position they hope to occupy, and 
then see these positions filled through a chance 
process by others, who acquire at least a small 
chance of hanging on to them without having 
achieved the same level of competence through the 
same degree of effort, there is an inequality and 
unfairness involved. If to avoid this unfair waste 
lotteries are pushed further back into the early 
years, so that individuals know the positions they 
are to occupy from the beginning and so do not 
make efforts in the wrong direction, the only rele- 
vant differences between this determination and 
the operation of original chance differences against 
which the egalitarian complains would be that 
this assignment of positions would be more rigid 
and would involve losses in social utility, as com- 
pared with more open and widespread competition 
for productive positions. 

The egalitarian could further argue that in his 
system a sense of dignity or achievement can be 
developed through performing well on the job 
rather than in the process of acquiring it, and that 
his systems equalizes chances for the former type 
of achievement. Aside from the fact, as mentioned 
above, that this downgrades accomplishments cul- 
minating the first twenty-five years or so of a per- 
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son’s life, the dignity of even those who acquire 
positions through a random process would most 
likely not be appreciably enhanced (could they be 
expected to perform well, having never found the 
need to do so before while awaiting the lottery?), 
and the prestige of the positions themselves and 
the self-respect that goes with them would soon 
diminish with the knowledge that they were gotten 
by chance. If anyone could enter any lottery for 
any position, then no one could pursue positions or 
feel any satisfaction in having achieved them. If 
competence were nevertheless later demanded on 
the job, and a sense of satisfaction were supposed 
to derive from having performed well at that 
level in demanding positions, there would result a 
series of firings and hirings until competent people 
filled the positions anyway, with a net increase in 
resentment for those who proved and could have 
been predicted to be incompetent. If not everyone 
can enter all lotteries, but only those who have 
achieved a certain level of competence through 
effort, and a sense of achievement is to be derived 
from having acquired that level, why ignore all 
achievements beyond that level? (If a number of 
individuals applying are at the same level, there 
will have to be some other means of choosing any- 
way, possibly preferably random.) While we do 
not want to reward purely native characteristics, 
and to do so is generally unfair, it is an empirical 
fact which makes my argument somewhat easier that 
there are few desirable positions for which successful 
performance demands only native characteristics. 
These last arguments really rely upon the 
abstractness of the notions of liberty and equality, 
to which other writers have pointed as well, upon 
the fact that “Liberty” and “Equality” are gener- 
ally emotive laden shorthand for “liberty to do x” 
and “equality with respect to y.” With regard to 
the latter, the above points illustrate that the cru- 
cial question is always what factors should be given 
equal weight in any decision or distribution, that 
giving certain factors equal weight often militates 
against considerating others. What I have been 
suggesting is that equality of opportunity should be 
defined not in terms of equal or random chances at 
goods including jobs, but in terms of real and equal 
chances to achieve success through effort. Pro- 
ponents of randomization would presumably base 
their stand regarding the ambiguity of “equality” 
upon the claim that the most equalitarian and least 
meritocratic criterion is to consider people equal 
just in virtue of being human wherever possible, 
rather than more narrowly specifying the criteria 


for the distributions of goods, and thet this is the 
purpose of the job lottery. I argued in zhe first sec- 
tion that this broad criterion of humanity is rele- 
vant in generating a right to have basic needs 
satisfied and a presumption of equality ef conditions 
from which deviations must be justified. This much 
is implied in the recognition of the common hu- 
manity or distinct subjectivity of others who share 
a moral community. But unequal effer-s and social 
productivity do seem to justify differerces in bene- 
fits, and it is doubtful that the egalitaraan criterion’ 
can be applied at all in the case of jcb hiring. It 
has to be admitted right off that a job lottery 
attempts to consider people equal nct simply in 
virtue of being human, but in virtue of want 
(desire for a particular position), or In virtue of 
having entered the lottery, since those who do not 
want the position enough to enter tke lottery will 
not be considered. But then it becomes question- 
able whether equal weight is being given to want 
or degrees of want, since all degre-s over the 
minimal necessary to enter the lottery is discounted. 
It seems that a better or fairer way to measure 
want would be in terms of wanting encugh to have 
made the effort to acquire competerce, and we 
are brought back to the argument om rewarding 
socially productive effort rather than luck. 

The final point to be raised regardirg effort and 
its just rewards is that even if hiring by competence 
is not most just in relation to absract moral 
principles, the fact that society regards it as just or 
has adopted it as a working rule legit:raizes certain 
expectations arising from successful effcrts to satisfy 
that rule. Although I maintained in the first section 
that an individuail’s acquiring a right ~o a position 
is dependent upon society’s right to establish a rule 
for filling that position, it is somewha: ndependent 
of which rule society adopts. Individuals living in 
a community must for the most part direct their 
efforts toward socially acceptable g-eals, and if 
these efforts are constantly thwarted after the fact 
by changes in social criteria for -uccess, the 
psychological effect is devastating, ard society is 
to be held responsible. While this conservative line 
of reasoning is abused or overstatec if used to 
apologize gross injustice in the status yuo, it does 
create a presumption in favor of honoring prior 
commitments of the community in relation to its 
accepted rules, just as there is a presumption which 
can nevertheless be overridden in favcr of keeping 
promises, even when what is promised is not 
independently morally best. Thus we zan speak of 
rights in practice or rights created :Frough satis- 
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III. DOING, REFRAINING, AND THE 


STRENUOUSNESS OF MORALITY 
CAROLYN R. MORILLO 


GOOD deal of current ethical debate has 

centered on a cluster of closely related distinc- 
tions, stated in more or less general form and with 
more or less general implications for one’s ethical 
theory. We have been asked to compare killing and 
letting die, avoiding producing harm and prevent- 
ing harm, negative and positive duties, doing and 
refraining, positive and negative responsibility, 
commissions and omissions, and so on. The key 
initial question has been whether any of the above 
distinctions locate differences which are morally 
relevant to the rightness or wrongness of actions 
and the responsibility of agents. Is there more, 
morally, to be said against killing than against 
letting die? Am I as responsible for the harm I fail 
to prevent as the harm I directly inflict? What do 
the distinctions tell us about hard cases where we 
must choose among evils, and particularly those 
where we would have to harm some in order to save 
others? 

It is a reasonably accurate generalization to say 
that those who have argued for there being morally 
relevant differences in these distinctions have had 
an affinity for absolutist, “conservative,” or just 
non-consequentialist views, while those who have 
denied that the differences are morally relevant 
have held consequentialist and, in some sense, 
radical views. There are obvious exceptions to this 
(Philippa Foot defends the moral distinctions 
between negative and positive duties, but could 
scarcely be called an “absolutist”), and the truth 
of the generalization may partly be due to the 
historical accident of so much of the debate focusing 
on the abortion issue. At the same time, it has, for 
example, been argued by Bernard Williams that 
“consequentialism essentially involves the notion 
of negative responsibility: that if I am ever responsible 
for anything, then I must be just as much re- 


sponsible for things that I allow or fail to prevent, 
as I am for things that I myself, in the more every- 
day restricted sense, bring abour.”? Ard one of the 
strongest defenders of negative respons bility, John 
Harris, argues that there must be a “redical 
revision of our views about responsibility,” and ` 
he draws from his doctrine some startling moral 
implications.? Again, Peter Singer argues that “if 
it is in our power to prevent somethirg bad from 
happening, without thereby sacrificing anythmg of 
comparable moral importance, we ought, mcrally, 
to do it.”4 The implications he draws fom tHs are 
that “the traditional distinction betwesn dut~ and 
charity cannot be drawn, or at least not m the 
place we normally draw it,”® and mee generally 
that “the whole way we look at moral issues—our 
moral conceptual scheme—needs to be alered, 
and with it, the way of life that has come to be 
taken for granted in our society.” ë 

I think there are vital issues here, thouga not 
perhaps always where the disputants Bave Iccated 
them. I would like, in this paper, to work at three’ 
related tasks. First, I shall try to work cut a general 
topography of the above distinctions, which often 
seem to cut in such various ways. My-aim wall be 
to provide a single, coherent (though defmitely 
not non-controversial) classification of the dis- 
tinctions which will help focus the moral Ssues. 
Second, I shall examine a number of the arguments 
which have been offered to account for and cefend . 
the moral relevance of the distinction.. I shll, in 
general, be drawing the conclusion tha: the 
arguments do not work, but in specifi< instaaces I 
shall try to do justice to certain resdual moral 
concerns which I believe are expressed ia the 
arguments. All of this will, in a rather nezative 
way, place me in the camp of the ~adica_ con- 
sequentialists. At the same time, L shall offer 


1J. J. C. Smart and Bernard Williams, Utilitarianism For and Against (Toronto, 1973), p- 95-. 


2 “The Marxist Conception of Violence,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 3 (1974), p. 198. 
3 Cf., “The Survival Lottery,” Philosophy, vol. 50 (1975), pp. 81-87. 
‘“Famine, Affluence, and Morality,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. ı (1972), p. 231. 


5 Ibid., p. 235. 
€ Ibid., p. 230. 
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examples of some of the facts of our times which 
give positive reasons for accepting such a position. 
Finally, I shall argue that these very same facts, 
combined with my suggested schema for classifying 
actions, show that for a large range of absolutely 
crucial issues there is today not even a “pragmatic” 
line between positive and negative responsibility, 
and that the simple determination not to harm 


others must involve us in very radical changes 
indeed. 


I 


Since the disputes with which we are concerned 
are ethical, any suggestion as to how we should 
describe the actions being assessed is inescapably 
controversial. (It might seem at this stage question 
begging to use the generic term “‘action”’ to cover 
doings and refrainings; if so, think of them collec- 
tively as act-like situations.) Shall we say that if 
someone, A, deliberately and knowingly lets 
someone else, B, die, that A has killed B? That is 
not a question we can settle prior to dealing with 
the moral issues. Furthermore, anything like a 
complete discussion would have to develop a 
complete theory of action. . 

At the same time, there are clearly certain 
dimensions of and perspectives on these actions 
which all would acknowledge as morally relevant. 
And what we can require is that the descriptions of 
the actions—if not definitive—at least be appro- 
priately symmetrical. We are being asked to 
compare the moral import of actions. As a mini- 
mum condition, then, one must use the same 
principles of description in characterizing those 
actions. As I shall hope to show later, simple 
attention to this requirement is sufficient to under- 
cut a number of the moral arguments in_ the 
literature. 

Į shall introduce my classifications by considering 
the much discussed example—killing versus letting 
die. What is it about these possible situations which 
concerns us morally? What do we want to know in 
order to be able to make a reasonable judgment? 

First, there is the fact that a certain state of 
affairs has occurred, namely, the death of some 
living creature (let us assume it is an innocent 
human being). Change the nature of that state of 
affairs and you clearly alter the moral significance 
of the cases. (Compare dropping the shoe on the 
floor versus letting it remain on the floor; it would 
be the unusual case in which we would be concerned 
about the state of affairs of a shoe being on the 
floor.) 


Second, we want to know what the connection is 
between some agent and this state of affairs. How 
does killing relate the agent to that result as com- 
pared to letting die? 

Finally, we want to know about the beliefs, 
intentions, and motives of the agent, as well as 
various costs to the agent. 

In addition to these dimensions, it can make a 
difference whether we describe our cases from the 
perspective of a spectator with the knowledge of 
what actually occurred, or from the perspective of 
the agent making a decision about what to do. 
Suppose A, a lover of all things strange and rep- 
tilian, holds out toward B a harmless (i.e., non- 
venomous) snake, in order to show the beautiful 
patterns on the skin. Unbeknown to A, B has a 
pathological fear of snakes and a very bad heart 
condition. As a result, when the snake is brought 
toward B he collapses and dies. Given the know- 
ledge of this death, the question of the probability 
of the death is either moot or we should have to say 
that the probability of it has become one. But from 
A’s perspective, we certainly would not say that he 
could or should have judged the probabilities that 
way. There has, in a sense, been a killing, though 
the moral pressure of A’s perspective would usually 
lead us to feel that the “fairer” description would be 
“accidentally caused the death of B.” By contrast, 
suppose C deliberately shoots D in the head three 
times. With extraordinary surgery, D survives. 
Given that information, the probability of D’s 
death is zero, but that would certainly not have 
been the reasonable probability judgment for C 
to have made. There has been no killing, but C 
may well be charged with attempted murder. 

Let us label these two perspective the Results 
Perspective and the Decision Perspective. I shall 
now sketch a way of characterizing our act-type 
situations which is applicable to either perspective 
and which provides, I believe, a morally illumin- 
ating way of viewing the connections between 
agents and states of affairs. 

I shall start with these informal assertions. As 
agents, we implement decisions. At least one 
question we must ask, as rational moral agents, is, 
What are the probable consequences of my im- 
plementing this decision as opposed to alternative 
decisions J might implement? 

These assertions suggest that we may view our 
act-like situations as involving the following 
components: 


(1) An implemented decision (ID). I shall use this 


phrase to cover the carrying out of a decision to 
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perform or not to perform certain bodily move- 
ments. It is not to include any events or states of 
affairs beyond the agent’s own body, no matter 
how those are related or are believed to be related 
to his bodily performance or non-performance. 
This will entail in many instances a somewhat 
artificial redescription of the agent’s decision. For 
example, suppose A aims a rifle at B and then 
decides to kill B and so pulls the trigger. My 
suggestion is that we say A implements the de- 
cision to move his trigger finger in the appropriate 
way, thus leaving it an open question whether he 
has implemented the decision to kill. The latter 
implementation would depend, among other things, 
on the gun firing, B dying, and so on. 


(2) An ethically significant state of affairs (ESS). This 
will be any state of affairs which has positive or 
negative value, at least in the sense that if there is 
any probability that the state of affairs will result 
from an implemented decision, then a rational 
moral agent would have to take this into account as 
being morally relevant to his decision. In the 
killing/letting die cases, that state of affairs is the 
death of some living creature (perhaps a human). 
For the purposes of this paper we do not need to 
work out a full theory of value. All that is required 
is that one be consistent in the valuation placed ona 
given state of affairs. 


(3) Probability connections between implemented 
decisions and the ethically significant states of 
affairs. These may be characterized from either of 
the two perspectives mentioned above. 

(a) Decision Perspective. In a full classification, this 
would include any actual probability beliefs an 
agent might have, no matter how ill founded. For 
our purposes, however, we may restrict our con- 
sideration to the reasonable probability beliefs in 
the given situation. Given a rational agent who 
knows what he could reasonably be expected to 
know, what would it be reasonable for him to 
believe would be the probability of the ESS if he 
implements 4 given decision, as compared to its 
probability if he does not. 

(b) Results Perspective. What in fact was the effect 
of the ID on the probability of the ESS, as com- 
pared to what the probability of it would have been 
in the absence of the ID. Our initial discussion will 
focus on the two extreme cases, where either the ID 
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makes the probability of the ESS zerc or the ID 
makes the probability of the ESS onc. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that we can ellow for all 
degrees between these two extremes, waich sl ould 
be helpful in dealing with statistical-y complex 
phenomena with a large number of contributory 
causes. 

I need now only to add a few additional refine- 
ments, with appropriate abbreviations, in order to 
have the machinery for setting out a Drelim:nary 
classification of the act-type situations with which 
we are concerned. 

Implemented decisions to perform: a certain 
bodily movement I shall abbreviate as [Dp (as in 
doing). Implemented decisions not te perform a 
certain bodily movement I shall abbreviate as ID, 
(as in refraining). It should be noted tat one who 
is in this sense “refraining” may well >e engaged 
in bodily movements other than the ons whica the 
agent has decided not to perform. Refraining does 
not entail the absence of all movemen-, unlezs the 
ID, is to refrain from all movement. 7 

Those ethically significant states of affairs which 
have positive value will be abbreviated as FESS, 
while those with negative value will be NESS. 
Once again, no specific theory of value is intended 
beyond the implication that if an ID is likely to 
produce a PESS this tells for implerrenting that 
decision, while if it is likely to produce a NESS this 
tells against the decision. 

The probability connection between an ID and 
some ESS will be symbolized as follows. If the ID 
in fact makes the probability of the E3S one then 
this will be written ID —> (1p)ESS. E the ID in 
fact makes the probability of the ESS zero th:s will 
be written ID — (Op)ESS. This symbslism can be 
expanded to accommodate degrees of probability, 
rough classifications such as high or lowprobaility, 
or even the notion of raising or lewering the 
probability, but this will not be nece sary at this 
stage. All of this is stated from the Reswlts Pecspec- 
tive. It will be possible to indicate informally 
when we are dealing with the Decision Perspective, 
that is with a reasonable belief about she effects of 
the ID on the probability of the ESS, rather than 
with the actual effect. (As our knowledze increases, 
the probability estimate of the Decisior Perspective 
will tend to approximate that of the Results 
Perspective.) 

We may now list the following com inaticns. 


7I would like to thank the referees for this paper for calling my attention to the need to clarify this poin; as well as for 


other helpful comments. 
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1. IDp > (1p)PESS 
2. ID, > (1p)PESS 


5. IDp > (1p)NESS 
6. ID_ > (1p)NESS 
3. ID) > (Op)PESS 7. ID) > (Op)NESS 
4. IDe > (Op)PESS 8. ID, > (Op)NESS 


Let us suppose that in each case the knowledge of 
the agent is such that his reasonable belief about 
the probability of the ESS approximates the actual 
probability (i.e., he is “morally certain” of the 
outcome of his implemented decision). 

We may now consider what informal labels are 
appropriate for each of the above cases. This will 
immediately make clear—if it is not already—why 
this method of classification is controversial. Look- 
ing at the table, does it not seem quite appropriate 
to label both 1 and 2 as cases of bringing about posi- 
tive value (e.g., benefit), 3 and 4 as preventing 
benefit, 5 and 6 as bringing about negative value 
(e.g., harm), and 7 and 8 as preventing harm. In 
each case the implemented decision has as a result 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of some ESS, in 
the sense that if that decision had not been 
implemented there would not have been such an 
occurrence or non-occurrence (i.e., the probability 
of the ESS would not have been one or would not 
have been zero). What the table stresses is the 
symmetry of these pairs, and this, of course, is the 
issue. To take just one example, counting the death 
of an innocent human as negative, killing would be 
a case of 5 and letting die of 6. Again, actively 
preventing harm—a “positive” duty—would be 7 
while refraining from producing harm—a ‘‘nega- 
tive” duty—would be 8. 

We have, then, two questions. The first is 
whether there are any morally significant differ- 
ences between the above pairs, 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 
and 6, 7 and 8, and if so, what they conceivably 
could be. Presuming motive, intention, knowledge, 
and cost to the agent to be held constant, the only 
difference seems to be the presence or absence of 
some particular bodily movement. With respect to 
that I feel inclined to say that for rational, decision- 
making creatures, the mere presence or absence of 
such a movement is simply not morally relevant— 
that what matters is the decision we implement and 
how this affects the probability of some ethically 
significant state of affairs. 

The second question, however, is whether the 
contrasts with which people have been concerned 
are really captured by the above table or by any 
_ éxtension of my scheme of classification. Is there 
something essential to—definitive of—doing versus 


refraining, or negative versus positive responsi- 
bility, which I have missed and which could account 
for morally relevant differences? 

To take just one example (which may already 
have occurred to the reader), in comparing 5 and 6 
in our table, if an implemented decision to move in 
a certain way results in a probability of one for 
some negative state of affairs, the assumption is 
that in the absence of that movement the proba- 
bility would not have been one, indeed would have 
been zero (i.e., the NESS would not have occurred), 
and this surely is a case of bringing about the 
NESS. By contrast, if the implemented decision is 
not to move in that way then the assumption is that 
the presence of the movement would have made the 
probability less than one (perhaps zero), but in 
addition there is the assumption that the situation 
prior to the agent’s decision is already such as to 
make the probability of the NESS one unless the 
agent moves in the appropriate way. If the agent 
decides not to move, then he has indeed failed to 
prevent a harm which was, so to speak, underway, 
but is that the same as bringing it about? There are 
important points here, having to do with levels of 
responsibility and with placing at risk, but I shall 
argue below that these are among the “residual” 
moral issues with which I said I would deal, and 
that they do not alter the moral symmetry between 
5 and 6, or any of our pairs. 

There is no short way with these questions—we 
must examine cases and actual arguments. I would 
stress again, however, how absolutely essential it is 
that any principles of description be applied 
symmetrically. Additional variables must be held 
constant. If one take a Results Perspective in 
one case, one must use the same perspective in 
describing a case with which it is to be compared. 
With that warning, we can proceed. 


II 


Symmetry of description requires that both 
probabilities and perspectives be held constant. I 
shall now examine several arguments for the moral 
relevance of our distinctions which fail because they 
do not meet this requirement. The failure is 
particularly surprising in that case where the argu- 
ment was written as a reply to Jonathan Bennett’s 
well known article, “Whatever the Consequences.” 8 
In that article, Bennett is arguing against the 
moral relevance of the acting/refraining distinc- 
tions underlying what he calls the “conservative” 


8 Analysis, vol. 26 (1966), reprinted in Thomas Beauchamp, Ethics and Publie Policy (Englewood Cliffs, 1975), pp. 328-348. 
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position on the taking of one life in order to save 
another. He quite clearly makes the points which I 
shall stress in this section, but judging by the 
responses the points have still been missed. 

Bennett notes that in many cases involving a 
choice between doing and refraining (as in the 
obstetrical cases on which he focuses) there are 
morally relevant differences, but that these 
differences depend on factors which would be 
acknowledged by any consequentialist and which 
do not depend on the doing/refraining distinction 
as such. Among these would be probability factors. 
Bennett states that “moral conclusions may be 
supported by facts (a) about what is expected . . .; 
(b) about what is inevitable. ...”° He explains 
these factors in terms of what he calls the “up- 
shots” (in his cases, the death of the mother or of 
the child) of our performing or not performing 
certain physical movements. These clearly parallel 
those ethically significant states of affairs external 
to the agent which I have used in my schema. He 
characterizes factors (a) and (b) as follows: 
“(a) ... whether in making the movement I was 
entirely confident that that upshot would ensue. . . 
(b) ... how certain or inevitable it was that that 
upshot would ensue from my movement, or upon 
how confidently I ought to have expected it to 
ensue...”1° Factor (a) seems to cover any 
probability belief the agent may have, whether 
reasonable or not. Clearly it involves what I have 
called the Decision Perspective. It is not so clear 
how to handle (b). In so far as it stresses what the 
agent’s expectations ought to be, it seems to be 
dealing with reasonable probability beliefs from 
the Decision Perspective. At the same time, the 
phrase “how certain or inevitable it was’’.seems to 
be pointing toward actual connections between 
movements and upshots, not just reasonable 
beliefs about such connections, and to that degree 
is closer to my Results Perspective. For our pur- 
poses, these discrepancies are not critical. Most of 
Bennett’s cases are ones in which there is “moral 
certainty” about the relevant upshots. 

The central point is this. Bennett clearly shows 
that if we are to demonstrate a morally relevant 
difference between killing and letting die, or 
between acting and refraining as such, we must 
factor out (i.e. hold constant) the probability 


° Ibid., p. 333. 
10 Ibid., p. 333. 
u Ibid., p. 341. 
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connections between doings or refrainings and 
upshots (between my IDs and ESSs). I3 in add tion, 
we factor out knowledge, intention, ard all other 
differences not definitive of the doins/refra‘ning 
distinction, then, Bennett concludes, aa~ rema_ning 
differences are morally irrelevant.1 

Let us now consider a criticism o: Benne:t by 
Daniel Dinello. Dinello offers the following 
analyses of “killing” and “letting die,’ and claims 
that the distinction as he draws it doe: aave “some 
moral bite.” 


(A) x killed y if x caused y’s death by performing 
movements which affect y’s body such that , dies 
as a result of these movements. 

(B) x let y die if 
(a) there are conditions affecting -/, such tnat if 

they are not altered, y will die. 

(b) x has reason to believe that thz performance 
of certain movements will alke conditions 
affecting y, such that y will not cie. 

(c) x isin a position to perform such movements. 

(d) x fails to perform these movem=ats.18 


In this analysis, ‘‘x killed y’’-is clearly ckaractezized 
from the Results Perspective, whereas ‘ x let y die” 
is, at least in condition (b), characteriz-d fron the 
Decision Perspective. This immediately weights the 
cases. In the first place, any causing œ death, no 
matter how accidental or unintendec, is to be 
labeled a “killing.” More to the poimt is the fact 
that on the killing side we are led to think of the 
death as certain (it did happen), whe-eas on the 
letting die side we are to focus on the fact that x 
only has “‘reason to believe” that he coald prevent 
y’s death, not that it was certain that ke could. For 
a fair and symmetrical comparison either (A) 
should be rewritten from the perspective o7 the 
reasonable belief of x, or (B) (b) shculd b= re- 
written to state simply that the perfermance of 
certain movements by x would alter the conditions 
affecting y such that y would not die. The katter 
change would not, of course, be plausaire, since we 
would not want to say that x let y die if there were 
movements x could have performed wnich would 
have prevented y’s death, but x had no way of 
knowing this. But in the same way, © x performs 
movements which in fact cause y's deat, but z had 
no way of knowing this would be the result cf his 
movement, we would not want to say that x Aided y. 


#2 “On Killing and Letting Die,” Analysis, vol. 31 (1971), reprinted in Beauchamp, op. cit., pp. 355-258. 


18 Ibid., p. 357. 
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One point is that for any issue of responsibility or 
moral judgment to arise, some knowledge or 
reasonable belief condition must be added. At a 
minimum, we would want to be able to say of x 
that he should have known or should have believed 
that the relevant ESS (in this case, y’s death) 
would result from his movements, or from his 
failure to move (in the sense that he would have 
prevented the ESS if he had performed certain 
movements). We must assume. the same actual 
probability connections and the same beliefs about 
or knowledge of those connections on the part of 
the agent before we can make a fair moral com- 
parison. This is why I suggested above that we 
presume full knowledge (“moral certainty”) on the 
part of the agent implementing the decision, in order 
that we might concentrate on the actual connec- 
tions between doings or refrainings and some ESS. 

In fairness to Dinello, he does attempt to hold all 
such factors constant in an example he offers which 
he believes supports his conclusion that “it seems 
intuitively clear that causing a death is morally 
somewhat more reprehensible than knowingly 
refraining from altering conditions which are 
causing a death.” 4 His case is as follows: 


Jones and Smith are in hospital. Jones cannot live 
longer than two hours unless he gets a heart transplant. 
Smith, who had had one kidney removed, is dying of 
an infection in the other kidney. If he does not get a 
kidney transplant, he will die in about four hours. 
When Jones dies, his one good kidney can be trans- 
planted to Smith, or Smith could be killed and his 
heart transplanted to Jones. Circumstances are such 
that there are no other hearts or kidneys available 
within the time necessary to save either one. Further, 
the consequences of either alternative are approxi- 
mately equivalent, that is, heart transplants have been 
perfected, both have a wife and no children, etc. 


Dinello states that “it seems clear that it would, in 
fact, be wrong to kill Smith and save Jones, rather 
than letting Jones die and saving Smith.” In fact, 
he argues that even if Jones has a wife and Smith 
does not, it would still be wrong. Thus he concludes, 
“There are cases where consequences are equiva- 
lent and cases where consequences of killing are 
preferable, yet still wrong to kill.’ 


44 Ibid., p. 358. 
48 Ibid., p. 357. 
16 Ibid., p.358. 


Hovering in the background here are all sorts 
of wider issues concerning medical policy, the 
weighting of lives, and so on. But presuming all of 
this is held constant, then the moral heart of this 
case is the same as that in Bennett’s more realistic 
obstetrical case—we may kill Æ to save B, or else 
let B die in order to save A. Well, what should we 
say in such cases? I think here is one point where 
consequentialism would—is intended—to radical- 
ize our intuitions. We should not misinterpret, 
however, just what this involves. The point of the 
radical criticism is not to find fault with what our 
intuitions have been telling us about killing, but 
with what they have failed to tell us about letting die. 
In the Dinello case, what we would like to think is 
that Jones’ death is inevitable (because earlier than 
Smith’s?), that he is going to die “anyway,” and 
that we can then go about the business of saving 
Smith. But this is not true. As the circumstances 
have been described, we could save Jones. Or we 
could save Smith. But not both—which is the 
tragedy of the choice. What we cannot escape is 
that with either choice we are sacrificing a human 
life—that letting Jones die when we could save 
him is as much a sacrifice as killing Smith in order 
to save Jones.?? 

There are other moral issues here, which I shall 
discuss later, concerning responsibility and placing 
at risk, but they will not alter the conclusion that 
any moral distinctions to be made cannot be 
grounded on the distinction between killing and 
letting die. 

There is even more explicit use of probability 
factors in an article by Richard Trammell.!8 
Showing how he misuses these factors will also clear 
up some ambiguities in such notions as “letting 
die” or “failing to save.” Trammell is discussing 
Michael Tooley (his “Abortion and Infanticide”) 
instead of Bennett, but the basic issues are the 
same. 

The focus is cn “negative? versus “positive 
duties,” the duty to refrain from causing harm 
versus actively preventing harm. These are 7 and 8 
on my table rather than 5 and 6. Trammell is 
arguing for the view that “in some cases we are 
under greater obligation to avoid taking a life 


17 The issues here are complex. For a more detailed discussion of a case similar to Dinello’s—though it involves killing one 
in order to save two—see John Harris, “The Survival Lottery,” op. cit. In my comment on Harris, “As Sure As Shooting” 
(Philosophy, vol. 51 [1976], pp. 80-89), I try to point out the contemporary relevance of Harris’ case as well as some of the wider 


issues involved. 


18 “Saving Life and Taking Life, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 72 (1975), pp- 131—137- 
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than to save a life, even though effort and motiva- 
tion are constants,” 1° that negative duties are more 
stringent than positive. The first thing of interest to 
note is that in this case greater moral weight is 
placed on the refraining rather than the doing, which 
is just the reverse of the killing/letting die cases 
(my 5 and 6) where, it has often been argued, the 
doing is more serious than the refraining. This in 
itself should make us suspicious about any moral 
` distinctions ‘being placed on doing dnd refraining 
as such. 

One of the factors which, according to Trammell, 
underlies the distinction between negative and 
positive duties is what he calls “optionality.” As he 
explains it, “Some actions either destroy a good or 
make it impossible for anyone else to realize a 
certain good; whereas other actions do not destroy 
and perhaps leave open to others the option of 
realizing the good in question.” He then argues as 
follows: 


... there is an essential difference between negative 
and positive duties in regard to the probability of the 
good being realized in case the duty is not met. There 
is a logical equivalence between y failing to meet the 
negative duty of not causing x to suffer at time z, and a 
probability of 1 that x suffer at time z; whereas there 
is no logical equivalence between y failing to meet the 
positive duty of relieving x from suffering at time z, 
and a probability of 1 that x suffer at time z. If x kills 
y, it is certain that y will not live; but if x fails to save 
J, someone else may still have the option of saving 
“y.20 


It should be evident what the error is here. 
Trammell is applying a Results Perspective to 
negative duties, but a Decision Perspective to 
positive duties. In addition, he fails to note a 
critical ambiguity in the concept of “failing to 
save.” It is true, for example, that if x kills y there 
is a probability of 1 that y dies. Nothing x did 
could be called a killing unless someone actually 
dies. This is part of the logic of “killing.” What, 
then, about “letting die’ ? Here too we would not 
say of x that he let y die unless y actually dies. That 
is, there is a logical equivalence between “letting y 
die” and a probability of 1 that y suffers death. 
This is not so clear, however, if we say “‘x left y to 
die.” We might say this even though y is rescued. 
The ambiguity is certainly there in “x failed to 
save y.” This could be said (perhaps with the 
emphasis, “You failed to save him”) with the 


19 Ibid., p. 133. 
20 bid., p. 135. 
21 Ibid., p. 133. 
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implication that y was not saved, but it. could also 
be said (“You failed to save y’’) in cases where 
someone else did save y. 

The point is this. If we are to compa-e negative 
and positive duties, then we must compare cases 
where the probabilities—actual or beEeved—are 
the same. If we start with killing, then it analogue 
must be letting die. On the other hend, if our 
“failing to save” case is one where it is reasonable 
for x to believe that there is some probakility that y 
will be saved anyway, then the moral analogue is 
a case where x performs a movement wh.ch puts y’s 
life at risk but where it is also reasonakle for x to 
believe that there is some probability zhat y will 
not die. If the probabilities are the same, is it so 
clear that there is any moral difference ° 

Trammell says that “we feel obligated to go to 
almost any length to avoid killing someone, but not 
under equally great obligation to save semeone,” 21 


` If two situations were as follows—(1) if I perform 


certain movements then it is certain, and I know 
it is certain, that y will die, and (2) if I refrain from 
performing certain movements it is cer ain, and I 
know it is, that y will die—then woulc we feel a 
greater obligation to refrain from moving in (1) 
than to move in (2)? (It is assumed, of course, that 
effort—“‘‘cost”? to the agent—is the same in each 
case.) If so, then I would say we haze made a 
moral mistake. 

On the other hand, if, more realistically, we 
focus on all those cases where we are faiing to save 
but where there is only some probability (and 
considerable uncertainty as to just wha: it is) that 
those we are not saving will die, then we should 
equally focus on all those cases where wz engage in 
movements which have a comparable probability 
of causing death. Once we are in the arena of 
probabilities and statistics (the main azena for all 
of us today) the range of cases is enormous. Any 
environmental activist could compile his own 
cautionary list—driving at 70 m.p.h., using aerosol 
sprays, using pesticides, eating tunefish (pre- 
suming, as I do, that the deaths of undreds of 
thousands of porpoises in the tuna fishirg nets is an 
ethically significant state of affairs), Jolluting a 
river, and so on. As we learn more and more, 
statistically, about the deaths that lie atthe far end 
of so many of our activities, is it true hat we are 
prepared to go to “almost any lengt’ to avoid 
these? Not, apparently, if we would have to give up 
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some amenities, or if the dollar cost seems too high. 

To summarize my arguments so far, much of the 
presumed moral difference between killing and 
letting die, or negative and positive duties, or any 
of the pairs on my list would seem to be based on 
differences in probabilities, a purely consequential- 
ist consideration. If we are careful to ensure 
symmetry of probabilities, there then seems a 
strong case for moral symmetry. 

Arguments for moral differences have been based 
on factors other than probabilities, however, and 
we must examine these. 


II 


We may now deal with an issue I noted briefly 
at the end of part I—whether there is not, under- 
lying the pairs on my lists, an important asymmetry. 
Is the kind of “bringing about” in refraining from 
movement really comparable to that of moving? 
Ifa movement “brings about” a probability of 1 of 
some ESS, the assumption is that in the absence of 
that movement the probability would not have 
been 1, indeed that the ESS would not have 
occurred. By contrast, if a refraining is held 
responsible for the probability of some ESS being 1, 
then the assumption must be that the refraining 
occurred in a situation in which other factors al- 
ready present would make the probability 1, unless 
some movement is performed from which the agent 
then refrains. In order to say that the probability 
would not have been 1 in the absence of that 
refraining, the “absence” must be interpreted as 
the actual making of the movement from which the 
agent refrained. 

All of this is true enough, but it is difficult to 
state it as an argument without all the questions 
being begged. If one is already questioning the 
moral significance of the distinction between 
moving and refraining as such, it will not be very 
persuasive to point out that an analysis of the 
situation in which a movement brings about an ESS 
and of the situation in which a refraining brings 
about an ESS reveals that in the former case the 
absence of a movement would have made the 
difference whereas in the latter the absence of a 
refraining would have made the difference. This is 
the same distinction being put to work which was 
under question. 

One point can be made, however. It is not at all 
unusual for people to deliberately perform move- 
ments which have as an unexpected result some 
ESS. On the other hand, it would be rather sur- 
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prising if someone refrained from a movement 
without realizing the difference the movement 
would have made to some ESS. This is because 
the mere absence of a movement is not a case of 
refraining—one must have considered the move- 
ment and decided against it. And one would want 
to know why, of all possible movements, just that 
one was under consideration if one did not realize 
its significance. Still, such situations are possible. 
Suppose there is a lever on a post in a field. It so 
happens that if someone pulls the lever by a certain 
time it will disconnect a circuit and prevent an 
explosion which will kill hundreds. A man crosses 
the field and sees the lever. He is tempted to pull it 
just for the fun of it, but decides not to and goes 
on his way feeling rather virtuous, though in fact 
by so refraining he has failed to prevent a disaster. 
Perhaps we can say this much—that with refrain- 
ings one is more likely to fulfill the knowledge 
conditions needed for responsibility than in the 
case of movements. But it is the presence or 
absence of the relevant knowledge which then 
makes the moral difference, not whether it is a 
case of doing or refraining. 

It is likely, however, that issues of responsibility, 
and of credit and blame, are at the heart of many 
of the distinctions people wish to make. We may 
see this informally by considering a pair from the 
positive half of my list, say 1 and 2, in which some 
valuable state of affairs results from a doing or from 
a refraining. Surely, one wants to say, the person 
who actively brings about some benefit deserves 
more credit for it than the person who merely 
refrains from interfering with a state of affairs 
which is already producing the benefit. This seems 
intuitively plausible, but a little thought should 
call it in question. To take a simple case. One 
person spends an hour putting up a bird house 
which helps bring about a successful nesting of 
bluebirds (who are not doing so well these days). 
Another discovers bluebirds nesting.at the hinge 
of his closed garage door. Rather than disturb the 
birds, he leaves his car in the garage for the 
duration of the nesting period, at considerable 
personal inconvenience. Who, here, deserves more 
credit? There is no universal rule that doing 
requires greater effort than refraining. Amount of 
effort is the morally relevant variable, not whether 
it is attached to doing or refraining. 

What of more direct issues of responsibility? For 
these, let us look at another of Trammell’s argu- 
ments, in which he claims that “Still another 
factor underlying the distinction between negative 
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and positive duties is responsibility.”? He deals 
with cases involving some NESS—specifically, the 
loss of human lives through killing or failing to save. 
He asks us to consider who initially places a life at 
risk so that it requires saving. 


In general, if x kills y, then x is responsible for y’s 
death. But if x fails to save y, then x may or may not 
be responsible for x being in the situation in which y 
needs to be saved. The more directly involved x is for 
y’s needing to be saved, the more responsible x is for 
helping to rescue y.... Finally, a person is not 
necessarily responsible for someone else’s needing to 
be saved; but he is responsible for the life of anyone 
he kills. 


There is certainly a moral point here which I 
would wish to acknowledge. I do want to say that 
the industry which is polluting a river should be 
held responsible for the harm that pollution causes 
and that the prevention of that harm should focus 
on its source, rather than requiring cities down- 
stream to remove the junk that should never have 
gone into the water in the first place. Having said 
this, however, could one go on to argue that once 
the pollutants are in the river the cities are not 
responsible for removing them before passing the 
water on to their citizens? And if they are not 
acting, what should private citizens do? 

This kind of case is particularly instructive and 
shows, I think, why Trammell’s argument seems so 
morally unresponsive. We are trying to determine 
the responsibility of agents who find themselves in 
a situation in which they could save lives which are 
at risk for whatever cause. To say that they are not 
responsible for those lives being at risk seems, at 
that stage, beside the point. Furthermore, as 
pollution cases tend to illustrate most dramatically, 
those initially responsible for creating a risk are 
often least likely to do anything about it. They 
generally derive some economic or other benefit 
from the activities creating the risk and thus have a 
positive disincentive for doing anything. So while 
we may indeed say they ought to be doing some- 
thing, we must also, realistically, say that they 
probably will not. (Since the Environmental 
Protection Agency issued its report on the large 
number of carcinogenic substances in the drinking 
water of New Orleans, it has been the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund and the Ecology Center, two 
private conservation organizations, which have 


22 Ibid., p. 135. 
23 Ibid., p. 136. 
2 Ibid., p. 133. 
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pressed for action, not the city oficials and 
certainly not the petrochemical industries upriver 
on the Mississippi.) 

When, then, we consider an agent faced with an 
existing risk situation, what he must take into 
account is not what others ought to dd but what 
they are likely to do. At that point ther form part 
of the probability matrix within which he must 
calculate the results of his decisions. If ve wait for 
the initiators of risk (and who are they in natural 
disasters?) to act, the harm will be done. IF we 
wait, for the Japanese and Russian whalers to 
institute proper restraints, the whales wll be gone. 
Looking at disastrous end results, if w2 know we 
can do something to prevent them can we in good 
conscience say we are not responsible? 

The environmental cases I have mertionec are 
not really on my table, of course. There is no single 
doing or refraining which could reduce the 
probability of the impending harm to zero. The 
most one can ask of an agent is to do what he can 
to lower the probabilities, but that is also the least 
one should ask. 

But does this not place on the average moral 
agent an impossible burden? How much can we 
morally require of people? This sort of argument 
for “moral realism” is a final line of defense which 
we must now examine. 


IV 


How strenuous should morality be” We may 
introduce this issue with a final argument by 
Trammell to the effect that “Denial of -he diszinc- 
tion between negative and positive duties beads 
straight to an ethic so strenuous that it might give 
pause even to a philosophical John thz Baptist.” 
He states the argument as follows: 


A number of factors underlie the distincton between 
negative and positive duties, one of whic is the dis- 
chargeability of a duty. It is an empirical fact that in 
most cases it is possible for a person not to inflict 
serious physical injury on any other persen. It ic also 
an empirical fact that in no case is it possible for a 
person to aid everyone who needs help. The positive 
duty to love one’s neighbor or help those-in need sets 
a maximum ethic which would never let 1s rest except 
to gather strength to resume the battle. Brt it is z rare 
case when we mus: really exert ourselves -o keep from 
killing a person.*4 


or 
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The general point, according to Trammell, is that 
“As a rule, fulfilling the duty not to kill leaves us 
free to carry out a vast range of activities without 
restraint.” ?5 He notes his agreement with a similar 
point made by P. J. Fitzgerald to the effect that the 
duty to refrain from.a certain action “merely closes 
off one avenue of activity” whereas the duty to 
perform a certain action “closes off all activities 
but one.” 26 

The first point to be made is that Trammell and 
Fitzgerald are here focusing on cost to the agent, 
which is a consequentialist consideration and does 
nothing to show a moral difference between nega- 
tive and positive duties as such. As I noted above, 
this cost or amouni of effort is the morally relevant 
variable, not whether it is attached to doing or 
refraining. 

At best, Trammell and Fitzgerald may be 
making a “pragmatic” point—that a distinction 
between negative and positive duties is a useful 
rule because in fact positive duties are generally 
more strenuous than negative. 

There is a critical assumption behind such argu- 
ments, namely that there is a vast range of our 
ordinary daily activities which are quite innocent 
both in intention and—more to the point—in 
result. This may have been roughly accurate in 

` earlier times (though this is a complex historical 
question), but it is a dangerously misleading 
assumption in our world today. 

Let us focus on a type of result which is certainly 
of great moral concern—the loss of lives. If one is 
thinking of the traditional one-on-one shooting or 
stabbing as the relevant type of action, then the 
assumption may seem justified. Such actions fit into 
my preliminary table, in which we restricted our 
probabilities to one or zero (essentially those 
involving a fairly direct causal line from the 
implemented decision of a single agent to the 
ESS). 

In order to have a table which even begins to do 
justice to our world today, however, we must 
consider a much wider range of probabilities and 
we must place the ID of one agent in the context 
of the IDs of all other agents. What we must take 
into consideration is seldom the much debated 
“What ifall (or many) others were to do the same” 
but instead “Since many others are doing the 
same...”. When we place our actions in the actual 


25 Ibid., p. 134. 
z8 “Acting and Refraining,” Analysis, vol. 27 (1967), p. 136. 
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interconnections of our world, how innocent are 
they? 

I could go into a number of case histories here, 
but I can make my general point with two names— 
Paul Ehrlich and Barry Commoner.?” Between 
them they represent the concern over two of the 
terrors of our times—population and technology. 
When ever increasing numbers consume the pro- 
ducts of a technology which dumps into the 
environment increasing quantities of synthesized 
pollutants with which natural systems cannot cope, 
we have the setting for disaster. We can already 
document much of the loss of life—human lives in 
famine, killer smogs, and other visible disasters, 
other lives as whole species are eliminated at an 
accelerating rate. Much is hidden in public health 
statistics traceable to air and water pollution, or 
the accumulation of pesticides and other organic 
compounds in all living bodies. Beyond all of this 
is the growing concern with the supreme question. 
At what stage may we blindly go beyond the point 
of no return and destroy the very life-support 
capacity of whole regions or of the earth itself? How 
much pollution can we inflict on the oceans, which 
supply the great majority of our atmospheric 
oxygen? What are we doing to the ozone layer 
which helps screen us from ultraviolet rays? The 
list of questions is as endless as the stream of goods 
which now supports human life at all levels of 
consumption, but particularly those at the affluent 
end of the scale. 

Under these conditions, in the developed 
countries of high technology innocent actions are 
becoming an endangered species. The most 
ordinary activities of consumption—eating our 
meals, driving our automobiles, buying our poly- 
ester clothes, cooling our homes—are meshing 
with the comparable activities of millions of others, 
with resources draining away at one end and 
pollutants piling up at the other. It is important to 
remember that in terms of various estimates, the 
average citizen in a developed country (of which 
the United States is the supreme example) places 
from ten to twenty times the stress on the environ- 
ment as does a citizen of one of the poorer nations. 
One of the ironies in this is that it is precisely those 
who, in traditional terms, can “afford” to have 
them who cause the greatest harm by having large 
families. 


21 Cf., Paul Ehrlich and Anne Ehrlich, Population, Resources, Environment (San Francisco, 1970); Barry Commoner, The 


Closing Circle (New York, 1972). 
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What is the proper moral response to what we 
are learning about the impact of our activities on 
all forms of life? If it is too much to ask that the 
ordinary citizen display the activism and austerity 
of a Ralph Nader—that “maximum morality” 
which Trammell views with such suspicion—what 
would be the appropriate “minimum morality”? 
One would at this stage get an ironic smile from 
anyone familiar with environmental literature. The 
phrase “minimum morality” has become common 
coin and has figured prominently in the debate 
over proliferation of nuclear power-plants. A 
representative quotation is the following: 

Since the social requirements for acceptability of 
nuclear power are dominant and cannot be met, it 
follows that no group of humans has the moral right 
to support the construction or operation of nuclear 
power plants. Minimum morality, as many have stated, 
requires that we do not compromise the chance of life 
for generations to come.”* 


Note that this is, in traditional terms, a “negative 
responsibility.” We are being asked to refrain from 
those activities which pose a serious threat to life. 
And all that this requires is that we alter radically 
our whole consumption oriented way of life, closing 
off vast ranges of activity we have come to take for 
granted. 

It would be pleasant, of course, if moral theory 
could show us that we can pretty much go on in the 
same old ways—as decent, well-intentioned, law- 
abiding citizens. But it is not some aberrant moral 
philosophy which is destroying that dream, it is our 
increasing knowledge of how our lives are inter- 
connected with the world. 


University of New Orleans 


In terms of my analysis, it is our rzsponsibility 
to determine as best we can how any decision we 
might implement, whether a doing or a refraining, 
would affect the probabilities of the los: of lives and 
of the destruction of life-support systems. This 
moral requirement is the individual analogue of 
the legal requirement now placed on federal 
agencies by the National Environmental Policy 
Act—that before any project is initiated there 
must be a full study of its impact on -he environ- 
ment, natural and social. (And it should be noted 
that one of the alternatives which must be con- 
sidered is “do nothing.”’) We are slowly learning 
that this is the only way to avoid doing irreparable 
harm. 

None of this will provide easy answers to any 
question. The relevant knowledge needed for this 
kind of decision making cannot be gained by the 
average person just looking about ard using his 
common sense.?? We need all the expert help we 
can get. The knowledge which is becoraing current 
in environmental circles must somehow inform the 
lives of all citizens. In a fine pkrase of Harris’, we 
must “make people aware of what they are 
doing.” 30 

The decisions we implement are in fact part of a 
complex matrix which has been preducing the 
statistics of disaster at an accelerating rate. Once 
we know this, we have the sufficient conditions for 
sharing in the responsibility for those Cisasters. We 
may find that we have been paying an indefensible 
“‘life-price” for many of the material benefits of our 
way of life. Minimum morality may kecome very 
strenuous indeed. 
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28 Dr. John W. Gofman in The Case for a Nuclear Moratorium (Environmental Action Foundation, Washington D.C.). 


2° Cf, Jay W. Forrester, “The Counterintuitive Behavior of Social Systems, 
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Iv. A PARADIGM OF PHILOSOPHY: HOHFELD ON 
LEGAL RIGHTS . 
THOMAS D. PERRY 


WEY did F. P. Ramsey call Russell’s theory of 

descriptions a paradigm of philosophy? 
Apparently because it does not merely tell us that a 
sentence like “The King of France is wise” in- 
volves “some possibly complex multiple relation 
between kingship, France, and wisdom,” but 
rather “explains exactly what that relation is,” 
One could add that it neatly solves a philosophical 
problem: that of avoiding ‘““Meinongian objects” 
foisted on us by apparently referential uses of “a 
unicorn,” “the round square,” “the present King 
of France,” etc. At least it powerfully illuminates 
such problems of meaning and reference even if it 
can also be misleading in ways that Strawson has 
pointed out. To these criteria—exactness of analysis 
and “solving or illuminating power’”’—some writers 
would add that a model piece of philosophizing 
will contribute valuably to “the theory of critical 
discussion.”’* Perhaps it will improve our under- 
standing of the nature of some type of critical dis- 
course: science, ethics, literary criticism, whatever. 
Or perhaps it will actually contribute to the 
branch of critical thought and talk with which it is 
concerned by clarifying or reconstructing specific 
concepts, thus enabling moralists, scientists or 
literary critics, etc., to think more effectively. An 
especially admirable work may even do both of 
these things. 

I wish to show that by these same criteria W. N. 
Hohfeld’s analysis of legal rights? is another great 
model of philosophy. We usually think of him as a 
legal theorist rather than as a philosopher because 
his interests in conceptual analysis were narrowly 
focused on law and far removed from what used 


to be called pure philosophy. Yet—to take things 
in a somewhat different order than I did in the 
preceding paragraph—(1) Hohfeld explains ex- 
actly how several conceptions commonly called 
rights are complexly related; (2) he sows us how 
to recognize and avoid specific conceptual errors 
common in legal discourse by attending to these 
relations, errors that can easily result in practical 
mistakes, wrong decisions; (3) when ve apply his 


` theory to specific problems we discove~ something 


important about the nature of legal discourse, and 
especially judicial discourse, that lawy:rs and lay- 
men alike have either not been aware of or have 
not clearly understood; and (4) a chronic philo- 
sophical problem about law is thereby much 
illuminated if not finally resolved. I shall adhere to 
this order of discussion in the four sections which 
follow. 


I 


Any discussion of Hohfeld will prucently begin 
by stating his scheme of relations, fam_liar as they 
are to many philosophers. On the present occasion, 
such a rehearsal will not only fix them in our minds 
for later use, but will also begin to establish my 
first point. An exact account of something is a 
precise and accurate one, and it will be obvious 
from the summary that Hohfeld specifies a rather 
precise set of conceptual relations whick he says are 
involved in legal talk about rights. Tke consider- 
able accuracy of his account will also become 
apparent as we go on to use it in later sections. 

Hohfeld noticed that the idea of someone’s 


1 Quoted from F. P. Ramsey by G. E. Moore in “‘Russell’s ‘Theory of Descriptions’, The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (Evan- 
ston and Chicago, 1944), ed. by P. A. Schilpp, at 179. The passage quoted is at 142 of Ramsey’s Foundations of Mathematics and 
other Logical Essays (London and New York, 1931), while the famous reference to “that paradigm of philosophy, Eussell’s theory 


of descriptions” is in a note on p. 263. 


2 For the thesis that analytical philosophy, if not the philosophy of sages, is properly understood as the theory of critical dis- 
cussion, see John Passmore’s article “Philosophy” in The Encylopedia of Philosophy (New York, 1967), ed. by Pau: Edwards. Of 
course, many recent writers have spoken of philosophy as a second-order discipline whose subject matter is not “tne world” but 


the various arts and sciences or primary disciplines. 


3 Fundamental Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial Reasoning, and other Legal Essays (New Haven, 1919, 1923). The first two 
essays presenting Hohfeld’s analytical scheme were reprinted with the same pagination by Yale University Pressin 1964 under 
the title Fundamental Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial Reasoning. 
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an 
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having a right to something is really a cluster of 
related ideas if we may judge from common legal 
uses of the word “right.” Contrary to the saying 
that for every right there is a correlative duty, he 
pointed out that some rights have such correlates 
while others have not. Those rights which are 
correlative to duties he called right-claims (or 
rights in the strict sense). Mr. A’s right-claim that 
Mr. B shall do or forbear from doing X is correla- 
tive to B’s duty to do or forbear; they are two sides 
of the same coin. But sometimes when we are said to 
have a right to do X what is meant is that we are 
legally at liberty to do X, i.e., that no-one has a 
right-claim that we must forbear from doing X; or, 
if we are speaking of the legal relations of just two 
people, that the other person lacks such a right- 
claim. Thus, as between Á and B, A may be at 


liberty to do X—that is, B will have no legal right- 


in the strict sense that A shall not do it—but this 
does not mean that B is under any duty toward A. 
Hohfeld called such a liberty a “privilege,” which 
is sometimes misleading for reasons we need not go 
into. Let us call it a liberty-right, as is now usually 
done, or simply a liberty. Next, there seems to be no 
convenient word for B’s corresponding relation to 
A when A has a liberty-right to do X so far as the 
two of them are concerned. Hohfeld called it a 
“no-right” on B’s part. A “‘no-right not” would be 
more literally correct but it is too awkward to 
adopt. That is, in the situation just mentioned B 
has no right that A shall not do X. Hohfeld called 
attention to this by remarking that a liberty and its 
correlative no-right are always of “opposite tenor.” 

So far this gives us two pairs of correlative terms: 
right/duty and liberty/no-right. Now each member 
of each pair has its logical opposite. Thus, if I do 
not have a right to’ X, I have a no-right to it; and 
if I do not have a duty to do X, then I have a 
liberty-right or am at liberty not to do it. Similarly 
for the second pair of correlatives: if I am not at 
liberty to do X, then I have a duty not to do it (as 
opposites, liberties and duties are also thus of 
opposite tenor); and if it is not the case that I have 
a no-right to X, then I havea right to it. In addition 
to rights and liberties, Hohfeld went on to point 
out and label two other “advantageous” legal 
relations often called a “right,” namely a “power” 
(a legal capacity to change someone else’s rights or 


other legal relations) and an “immunity” (an_ 


4 Correlatives: right-claim (right) liberty-right (liberty) 
` - duty no-right of opp. tenor 
right-claim (right) liberty-right (liberty) 

no-right duty of opp. tenor 


Opposites: 


immunity against having one’s legal relations so 
changed by another person). Their correlatives 
and opposites are also listed in the note.* 

When people are first learning these distinctions 
between different kinds of “rights,” the most elu- 
sive one regularly proves to be that between a right- 
claim or right, and a liberty-right or liberty. We 
fail to retain it, I think, because at the outset we are 
not fully convinced that there is a real distinction 
here. After all, if I really have a liberty-right to do 
X or not to do Y, then surely other people are under 
a duty to me in this regard. Surely it is their duty 
not to interfere with my doing X, and it is their 
duty not to attempt to compel me to do Y. If they 
are legally free to interfere with me, how can I be 
said to have the liberty in question? Hohfeld 
anticipated this objection and took pains to explain 
that one can very well have a liberty without having 
any right not to have that liberty interfered with in 
this or that manner, or any manner. Depending on 
the circumstances, a given liberty may not be 
worth very much to us if it is not protected by 
certain right-claims, but the two relations are 
logically independent. To repeat his shrimp salad 
example, if I have paid for the salad I am at liberty 
to eat it, and you, my luncheon companion, have 
(correlatively) a no-right that I not eat it. Further- 
more, I have a right not to be interfered with by 
you as I eat it. But I might give you the liberty- 
right to eat it, withholding any right-claim on your 
part not to be interfered with in eating it. Then if I 
do interfere with you in this regard (say, by quickly 
eating the salad myself) I violate no right of yours, 
no duty that I owe you, for you can only have such 
rights, liberties, powers and immunities with re- 
gard to my salad as I may choose to give you. 

~ Even though the distinction between right-claims 
and liberty-rights is logically sound, it might be 
thought to have little or no practical significance. 
This is far from true, and Hohfeld’s scheme of 
analysis gains much of its philosophical power from 
the importance of this distinction and the fact that 
we overlook it so easily. My illustrations will focus 
on this. 


II 


I turn now to my second point, that Hohfeld’s 
scheme can directly improve the quality of legal 


discourse by saving judges and other lawyers from 
power immunity 
liability disability 
power immunity 
disability liability 
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conceptual errors they are otherwise prone to com- 
mit. To approach the topic through an oversim- 
plified example, consider the following case which 
I shall call the malicious injury case. A bribes B to 
discharge C from his job for no other reason than 
that A hates C and wants him to suffer. C learns why 
he was discharged and sues A for damages. The 
court awards him $10,000, saying that everyone 
has a right to earn his living through lawful em- 
ployment, and that third parties such as A are 
under a correlative duty not to interfere. This 
seems a natural thing to say, and it is not far from 
what courts have sometimes said in real cases. Now 
consider a second case which I shall call the 
nepotism case. D persuades his brother Ẹ to dis- 
charge F (a complete stranger to D) so that D’s 
son can be hired into the job, the only job in E’s 
firm for which the son has suitable skills. F learns 
why he was discharged and sues D for damages. 
This case arises in the same state in which the 
malicious Injury case was decided earlier by the 
highest court of the state. Let us suppose that there 
are no other relevant precedents and no relevant 
statutes; also that a trial judge sitting without a 
jury has determined the foregoing facts. The 
question we have to consider (though we will not 
have to give a final answer to it) is, How should 
the judge decide the nepotism case? 

Since the malicious injury case is a binding 
precedent, it might be thought that the judge is 
obliged to decide in F’s favor and order D to pay 
him compensation. After all, it is now the law of the 
state that a person has a right to pursue a lawful 
calling without interference; F was doing just that, 
and D who was under a corresponding duty not to 
interfere, did interfere. But the two cases differ in 
some respects, and those who are familiar with law 
and judicial practice know that a court is not 
obliged to accept and apply—precisely as formu- 
lated—the rules or reasons given by an authorita- 
tive court in a partly similar case. Although it is a 
civil wrong or tort to interfere with someone’s 
lawful employment for purely malicious motives 
(and that was the sort of claim C had made and 
the high court had recognized, giving broader 
reasons than were necessary) this does not entail 
that it is a tort to interfere non-maliciously to help 
one’s son find employment. No doubt D’s counsel 
will point this out to the court and argue, further, 
that such behavior did not violate any right of F’s. 
The judge too will probably recognize that in spite 
of the decision in the malicious injury case he is still 
free to consider whether the law does give people 


the right not to be interfered with as F was inter- 
fered with—or rather, since there are ro statutes or 
close precedents, whether the law should give people 
such a right. 

Why is the judge in the nepotism case free to 
consider this? Here we find that Hohf£ld’s distinc- 
tions are useful both in stating the law which the 
judge must take into account, and in understand- 
ing the kind of intellectual problem which he faces. 
First as to the existing law, i.e., the maicious injury 
case considered as a precdent. It is a pinding pre- 
cedent, as I have said, because it wa: decided by 
the highest court of the state (not, e.g. by a presti- 
gious court of some other common- aw state or 
country) and is in some ways similar zo the nepo- 
tism case. But how binding are the li:eral reasons 
or rule formulations found in it? They-are not only 
broader than they needed to be, as I said before; 
they are logically incoherent, and seeing this can 
help us appreciate the actual force of the decision 
as law. We may safely assume that umder the law 
as it existed before the malicious injury case it was 
every person’s right (in the sense of a liberty) to 
pursue a lawful calling; that is, no ore else had a 
right (in the sense of a right-claim) that any given 
person should not pursue a lawful ca ling (except 
perhaps by private agreement betweer them). This 
latter no-right is the true correlative of that un- 
doubted liberty; we cannot infer as iss correlative 
that anyone else is under a duty not to interfere. 
The court in the malicious injury case therefore 
needed some other reason than the fal acious infer- 


“ence just mentioned to support its statement that A 


was under such a legal duty. Since it gave no other 
reason, about the best we can do ir assigning a 
reason for the decision is to assume tLat the court 
was of the opinion that malicious behavior like A’s 
is so morally objectionable or socialky harmful if 
tolerated that the law ought to proteci people from 
it by giving them a civil remedy against it. 

Now if that is the reason why C had 2 right not to 
be interfered with, it does little to support F’s claim 
in the nepotism case. Is it morally objectionable to 
persuade one close family member to kelp another? 
Perhaps it is, in the circumstances described and 
with the effect mentioned. But it is cbviously less 
objectionable than what A did, and one might 
plausibly think that this sort of belavior would 
have fewer evil consequences if tolerated by law 
than behavior like A’s would have. Th: judge in the 
nepotism case is thus faced with an essentially 
legislative issue; there is no law on the specific 
point he has to decide. And the reasors formulated 
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by the court in the malicious injury case not only 
fail to give him any guidance on how to resolve that 
issue, they are a snare that can keep him from see- 
ing that he has such an issue—a lawmaking or 
“policy” issue—to decide, so that he may end by 
deciding it blindly. If he simply applies that formu- 
lation as the major premiss of a practical syllogism 
(the minor being that F was pursuing lawful 
employment with E, and D did interfere) he will 
not at all have considered why the law should 
protect us against economic interference of this 
kind and motivation, or why it should not. Few 
judges would be quite that mechanical about it; 
they would also probably feel that in the special 
circumstances of the nepotism case F ought to be 
compensated by D (or that he ought not). But 
mere feeling is no substitute for the reflective policy 
making which the case actually calls for. Ifa judge 
of the former conviction should decide for F on the 
basis of the formula produced in the earlier case, 
this would only serve to obscure the need for such 
reflection. 

In the well-known case of Quinn v. Leatham,® the 
judges of Britain’s highest court made a rather 
similar mistake. They failed to recognize a policy- 
making issue in the same area of tort law (economic 
competition) and they did so by confusing liberty- 
rights with right-claims. The defendant Quinn and 
other union organizers had attempted to force 
Leathem, a butcher, to replace his employees with 
union members. For this purpose they threatened 
to call a strike at the shop of one of his customers 
(another butcher) unless the latter would stop 
buying meat from him. The customer complied 
with this demand, causing financial loss to Leathem 
who brought this action and won a verdict for 
damages. When the House of Lords upheld this 
result, Lord Lindley gave the reason that Leathem, 
like anyone else, had a right to pursue whatever 
lawful business or employment he chose, and that 
other people, including the defendants, were under 
a correlative duty not to interfere with his business 
without lawful justification. 

In commenting on the case, Hohfeld® complained 
that Lord Lindley’s reasoning confuses the plain- 
tiff’s undoubted liberty to carry on a lawful 
business with a right-claim not to be interfered with 
by others when doing so. That liberty entails (has 
as its correlative) only that the defendants had no 
right that plaintiff not pursue a lawful business, 
while such a right-claim on his part would entail 


5 [1901] Appeal Cases, 495. 
5 Op. cit., 42-43. 


that they had a duty not to interfere. Whether 
there is or should be such a right and correlative 
duty protecting the plaintiff’s liberty is a separate 
question of legal policy to be considered on its 
merits and not to be thus begged in a specious 
inference from a principle of law no one would or 
could question, i.e., the principle that everyone is 
at liberty to pursue a lawful calling. Thus it would 
seem that Lord Lindley and the unanimous House 
managed to overlook the real issue of the case— 
blindly deciding it nevertheless—by confusing 
these two senses of the werd “right.” 

Hohfeld’s criticism oversimplifies things a little 
because Lord Lindley did not purport to infer an 
absolute duty of noninterference but a duty not to 
interfere without lawful justification. He and the 
other Lords held that there was no such justifica- 
tion in this case. They were impressed by the fact 
that Leathem had offered to run a union shop if he 
could pay his men’s initiation fees and ‘‘fines” in 
the union and keep them on, but that the defen- 


.dants had insisted that the men be replaced by 


others who had joined the union earlier. They said 
Leathem’s men would “have to walk the streets for 
a year.” This seemed pure malice to some of the 
judges; Lords Macnaghten and Shand said re- 
peatedly that the defendants acted solely to injure 
the plaintiff and his employees rather than to 
further their own interests. 

It was an error, nevertheless, for Lord Lindley to 
infer any duty as the strict correlative of the plain- 
tiff’s right to engage in business, for that right was 
only a liberty. He and some of the other judges 
mistakenly thought that one man’s liberty to en- 
gage in a lawful calling is equivalent to a duty on 
everyone else’s part not to interfere except by law- 
ful means. The two things may sound similar but 
Hohfeld’s scheme ,makes it clear that they are 
logically independent. Now it did happen to be the 
law in Britain that a person’s liberty to engage in a 
lawful calling was protected by right-claims not to 
be interfered with in various ways by behavior 
which was unlawful under specific principles of 
tort law, e.g., by the intimidation of others to 
harm him economically, ‘or by a “conspiracy,” or 
by inducing others to break their contracts with 
him. But whether it was also the law that one who 
interferes with the economic affairs of another to 
the latter’s loss, by conduct not unlawful under 
any of those principles, can be made to pay com- 
pensation unless he shows that he acted with just 
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cause or excuse, was quite another question. And 
it certainly was not to be answered on the basis of a 
fallacious inference of a duty from a liberty.” The 
House is also open to the criticism that even if the 
defendants did have such a duty not to interfere 
without lawful justification, little attention was 
given to considerations which might tend to justify 
or excuse their actions. More on this later. 

So much then for the second point I wished to 
make in arguing that Hohfeld’s theory of rights is a 
paradigm of philosophy: that it can definitely help 
judges and other lawyers avoid conceptual errors 
which they have often committed. It can do so be- 
cause it explicitly marks distinctions and relations 
which must be recognized if such errors are to be 
avoided. Thus it certainly improves the tools which 
people have to work with who engage in this 
particular type of critical discourse. 


I 


My third point was that when we apply Hohfeld’s 
scheme to specific problems we also gain a better 
understanding of the nature of that type of dis- 
course. What lesson can we learn from the fore- 
going illustrations about the nature of judicial 
decision making and justificatory discourse? For 
one thing, we have just seen that decision making 
is sometimes law making; that it is not always or 
wholly a matter of finding and applying existing 
law and explaining how this was done. Sometimes 
a judge can hardly avoid making law, as illustrated 
by the nepotism case. But I suppose we have all 
learned this at our mothers’ knees, and although 
Hohfeld deserves part of the credit for enlightening 
our mothers on the point, I prefer to emphasize 
certain related but deeper points which are not 
well understood even now. What sort of questions 
does a judge need to ask himself when deciding 
whether to legislate in cases where he has a choice? 
How is he to perform this part of his function 
intelligently? And why is good judicial lawmaking 


never simply “result oriented”? That is, why is it 
not enough for a judge to consider waat outcome 
would be most just or sensible in the case before 
him, and then reshape the existing law wm accommo- 
date it? I shall attempt to explain very briefly how 
Hohfeld gives us valuable insight on tkese matters. 

When we apply his scheme to Quir v. Lzathem 
we see how legal analysis may be requ:red before a 
judge can even understand what the Egislat_ve or 
policy issue is in the case before him. That issue is 
never to be understood merely by asking broadly 
whether the law ought to give relief to people 
situated as the plaintiff was situa-ed, against 
people who have behaved as the defendart be- 
haved. And it is only when we see the more specific 
issue that we can give proper attertion to the 
considerations which are relevant for resolving it 
one way or another. What then was tLe legislative 
issue in Quinn? There really were twc such issues, 
one a rather broad and doubtful question of social 
policy, and the other a much narrower question 
which arises when the first has been answered 
affirmatively. 


(I) Should everyone have the duty aot to inter- 
fere with another person’s lawfal economic 
activities and arrangements, to tnat person’s 
economic loss, except with “just cause or 
excuse”? and if so, 

Should the court hold, and so e:tablish as a 
precedent, that interference of the sort engaged 
in by Quinn and the others was without just 
cause or excuse? 


(II) 


We have seen that the court answered (IT) in the 
affirmative, as though (I) had al-eady been 
answered Yes, whereas in fact (I) had not ever. been 
considered because of the specious in-erence that 
the duty to which it refers was already legally 
established. Now even to begin to -onsider (I) 
intelligently, the court would have aad to pay 
attention to the fact that the liberty to engage in 
lawful economic activity was already protected by 


7 As H. L. A. Hart comments on Quinn v. Leathem, Allen v. Flood, [1898] A.C. 1, and Mogul Steamship Co. v. Mercgregor [1892] 
A.C, 25, the House was faced in these cases with the question “whether an individual’s liberty-rights to trade or smploy labour 
or sell his labour are protected by a perimeter consisting only of duties corresponding to the specific torts of congpiracy, intimi- 
dation, and the inducement of breach of contract, or by a perimeter consisting also of a duty corresponding to th= more general 
tort of interfering with the trade, business, or employment of a person without lawful justification or excuse.” @xford Essays in 
Jurisprudence, 2nd series (Oxford, 1973), ed. by A. W. B. Simpson, 181, n. The courts of several American state- have adopted 
this more general, prima facie tort, as we may call it, often citing one or more of the above cases as persuasivezauthority. See 
W. L. Prosser, Handbook of the Law of Torts, grd ed. (St. Paul, 1964), 26, and the cases cited there. While a court ould have sub- 
stantial reasons for creating or recognizing this prima facie tort, as discussed later in my text, many of the judges invo.ved in 
these leading British cases anticipate Lord Lindley in relying on the fallacious liberty/duty correlation. Several quove with 
approval Sir William Erle’s treatise The Law Relating to Trade Unions (London, 1869), 12, where this highly seductive fallacy 


seems to have originated. 
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various specific duties of noninterference, as men- 
tioned above. It would have had to consider 
whether there was a need to add this further pro- 
tective right and duty if people are to be free of 
undesirable interference. And it would have had to 
consider whether this added protection is worth 
the price of imposing so vague a duty on economic 
competitors. Is it desirable or just that people 
should be made to pay court judgments when they 
have competed in ways they thought were within 
the rules, considering that they are given no better 
guide as to what the rules are than “‘just cause or 
excuse?” And would imposing this new duty place 
too severe a damper on competition, assuming 
that vigorous competition is socially desirable? Or 
would it perhaps tend to increase each person’s 
freedom from interferences while placing a 
desirable brake on competition which we may 
believe has many ill effects if left unchecked? 
These are questions of social fact and of the rela- 
tive desirability of different conditions of life, 
questions which legislatures may be in a better 
position than courts to answer, or which they may 
have better political standing to answer. If the law 
Lords had seen that they needed to address them- 
selves to issue (I) as a law-making issue and so had 
come to consider these latter questions, they might 
well have concluded that the problem was one for 
Parliament and not for them. Thus they might 
have decided the case in Quinn’s favor on the 
ground that there was as yet no such duty, no such 
prima facie tort as that referred to in (I), and that 
Leathem had failed to prove that Quinn and the 
other defendants had committed any of the pre- 
viously established torts. But if the Lords had 
consciously accepted the challenge to legislate on 
(I), they would perhaps have seen that they needed 
different and more specific reasons for disposing of 
it than the following reason given by Lord Chan- 
cellor Halsbury: 


“If upon these facts so found the plaintiff could have 
no remedy against those who had thus injured him, it 
could hardly be said that our jurisprudence was that 
of a civilized community . . .”’8 


This statement, so typical of the feeling expressed 
by all the Lords, is more immediately relevant to 


issue (II) than it is to (I). Along with the mistaken . 


inference which prejudges (I) and focuses our 
whole attention on (II), it is really the principal 
reason the Lords gave for their decision. This is 
judicial lawmaking of the least self-conscious and 


8 [1901] A.C. 506. 


circumspect kind. It misses one major policy issue 
entirely (deciding it nonetheless) and although it 
does consciously decide the second policy issue, it 
does so without realizing that this issue depends on 
the first. Furthermore, its consideration of the 
second issue is very blunt and uncritical in the way 
it reaches out for a desired result without giving 
any specific reasons. It says no more than that the 
defendants’ behavior was civilly intolerable in the 
Lords’ opinion. 

To sum up this third part of my argument, when 
we recognize these deficiencies in the Lords’ per- 
formance we not only realize that judges make law, 
but we understand more of the problematics of 
their lawmaking. We get a better idea of the sort of 
analysis that has to be made if policy-making issues 
are to be clearly identified, and the sort of questions 
that have to be considered if such issues are to be 
decided intelligently. It is Hohfeld’s scheme which 
has enabled us to pinpoint these deficiencies and 
gain these insights. 


IV 


“At least the judges in Quinn v. Leathem arrived 
at the right result (upholding the verdict for 
Leathem) even if their reasoning was poor.” I 
believe many lawyers and laymen alike would 
agree with this statement, which I shall make use 
of in discussing my last point. This was the claim 
that Hohfeld’s theory of rights is also a paradigm of 
philosophy in that it helps us solve one or more 
philosophical problems, or at least throws impor- 
tant light on them. I am thinking especially of the 
problem whether law is fundamentally distinct 
from morality, as “legal positivists’’ maintain while 
recognizing a genetic relation between the two, or 
whether law and morality are at bottom indis- 
tinguishable, as “natural law theorists’ insist 
while admitting that there are superficial differ- 
ences between legal and moral institutions. I shall 
briefly indicate just one of the many forms this 
problem has taken in the discussions of philosophers. 

The variation I have in mind focuses on Anglo- 
American law and arises from a conflict or apparent 
conflict between two well developed and separately 
plausible positions. On the one hand, there are 
many reasons to think that law and morals are 
distinct in societies like ours which possess a fully 
developed legal system. In such a system the tradi- 
tional rules of behavior which order the life of a 
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primitive society have been supplemented and 
partly replaced by (a) rules for changing and 
creating rules of behavior, (b) new rules so created, 
(c) rules for the adjudication of disputes, (d) rules 
for the enforcement of other rules, and (e) a more or 
less complicated rule for determining which rules 
are legally obligatory or officially cognizable, and 
which are not.® This historical development drives 
a conceptual wedge between law and morals in 
ways that can only be briefly mentioned here. For 
one thing, rules of the legal system can be created, 
modified, abolished, while it seems absurd to speak 
of deliberately introducing or changing the rules of 
morality. For another thing, some recognized rules 
of morality never do have close counterparts in the 
legal system, and the similarity between some other 
moral and legal rules is more verbal than real. 
Finally, there is no logical reason why some rules 
of the legal system cannot be contrary to morality, 
whether we are thinking of popular or critical 
morality. Indeed, it is notorious that this has often 
occurred. 

On the other hand, it is well known that Anglo- 
American judges often fall back on moral consider- 
ations when introducing and “developing” legal 
rules and principles; they are even expected to do 
so. It has often been said that, in deciding difficult 
or novel cases, our judges cannot really separate 
the law as it is from the law as it ought to be. They 
cannot distinguish between what the law does 
provide on the point at issue and what it should 
provide. And this does not simply mean that the 
courts sometimes have to make law on questions 
which the existing statutes and precedents leave 
unsettled. It also means—so the argument goes— 
that the law as it is cannot be separated from the 
law as it really ought to be. Often there will be only 
one right way to make law, one right way to decide 
the novel case at hand and lay down a precedent. 
It is always the judge’s duty to decide “according 
to law,” as we say, but this means according to 
binding statutes and precedents when there are such 
authorities controlling the case, and otherwise accord- 
ing to sound morality. A judge is not free to decide 
a case any way he pleases in the absence of specific 
binding legal standards. To elaborate this a bit, 
when we say that a judge is obliged to render the 
best decision in such a case, we do not mean the best 
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according to absolute morality, if there is such a 
thing, but neither do we mean the bes: according 
to any moral standards he may happen o embrace, 
however eccentric these may be. We mcan the best 
according to common or social merality, the 
morality of his society. It is this morality which he 
has the duty to implement. We may cal’ this a legal 
duty since it attaches to his role in a legal institu- 
tion, but it is itself a duty of social aad political 
morality. It is a judge’s moral duty tc follow the 
established practices of the courts in th respect as 
in others.1¢ 

This is why we can say—to complete the argu- 
ment—that the House of Lords did rea:h the right 
result in Quinn v. Leathem, whatever th: quality of 
the reasoning by which it sought to justify that 
result. For, in the first place, the relevant prece- 
dents and statutes did not clearly determine the 
result, as anyone must agree who stulies all the 
speeches in this case and in Allen v. Flood and 
Mogul Steamship Co. v. Macgregor. And ir. the second 
place, common moral opinion would ceztainly hold 
that the defendants committed a great wrong 
against the plaintiff and his employees, who ought 
to have legal redress. This outcome was the pro- 
duct of a moral judgment which the court was 
legally and morally required to make. Thus it 
illustrates the point that legal and more] standards 
are indistinguishable in Anglo-American law, at 
least in doubtful cases. 

Now how can Hohfeld’s theory of rights help us 
resolve or clarify this problem? For a :tart, let us 
provisionally agree that the court dic reach the 
right result in the Quinn case. This is an initially 
plausible example of that “sound merality” re- 
ferred to in the foregoing argument: what people 
in our society normally think is moraly right, or 
would think is morally right if they stopped to con- 
sider the matter. Or more to the point. let us pro- 
visionally agree that this is a sample of tae common 
morality of Britain at the turn of the ceatury when 
this case was decided. But notice that ifwe say that 
judgment for the plaintiff was the righ result for 
the court to reach, this is tantamount to-saying that 
the answer to issue (I) and issue (II) of the preced- 
ing section is Yes in both cases, as previc-usly noted. 
It is important now to explain why thisis so. 

No one can plausibly hold that judgraent for the 


? See H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford, 1961), esp. Chapters 5 and 6. 

10 Cf. R. M. Dworkin, “The Model of Rules,” Universily of Chicago Law Review, vol. 35 (1967), pp. 14-46, reprinted in Essays 
in Legal Philosophy (Berkeley, 1968), ed. by Robert S. Summers; and R. M. Dworkin, “Social Rules and Legal Thecry,”’ Yale Law 
Journal, vol, 81 (1972), pp. 855-890. There are many arguments in these two essays which can be used to support the position 
summarized in this paragraph of my text. But see note 15 below. 
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plaintiff was the right outcome because of some 
consideration which applies, and can only apply, 
to this one case. Legal and moral decisions are 
supposed to be principled, and the only question is 
how wide or narrow the principle should be. Now 
it is conceivable that a court could devise some new 
principle of tort liability under which behavior 
like Quinn’s and his associates would be specifi- 
cally wrongful, thus adding to the “protective 
perimeter” surrounding the liberty to engage in a 
lawful calling, but doing so without laying down 
the broad principle of prima facie liability referred 
to in issue (1). But while this is logically possible, it 
is impractical as legal technique. If courts thus be- 
gan to add piecemeal to the specific torts protecting 
this economic liberty, they would seem to be en- 
gaged in a rather futile undertaking. For in arriving 
at each new tort definition they would have to ask 
themselves whether certain behavior interfering 
with the economic activities and arrangements of 
others is justifiable or excusable—the very same 
test that would be employed by the broad principle 
stated in issue (I). Furthermore, conceptions of fair 
competition seem to change as socio-economic 
conditions change, so that these specialized prin- 
ciples of tort liability might have to be revised fairly 
often. Better then to establish the broad prima 
facie tort if we are going to add to the protective 
perimeter at all. Indeed, the appellate judges of 
Britain had already begun to speak as if there were 
such a prima facie tort, although no one before 
Quinn seems to have been found guilty of it and its 
existence had been based on the mistaken inference 
we have repeatedly criticized. These are the rea- 
sons why, in saying that the court reached the 
right outcome in Quinn, we are saying in effect that 
the answer to issue (I) is Yes, and therefore that 
the answer to issue (II) is also Yes because the 
rightness of the outcome then requires that the sort of 
behavior these defendants engaged in was without 
just cause or excuse. 

Now as soon as we are clear that these two issues 
are involved, so that we direct our attention to both 
of them rather than “presupposing” an answer to 
one and failing to distinguish between them, it be- 


11 See note 7, above. 


comes doubtful how they should be answered. The 
broader and more fundamental issue, (I), is 
especially doubtful for reasons already pointed out: 
the fact that such a legal restraint and ground of 
liability is extremely vague and therefore possibly 
unfair; the need to inquire into its probable 
economic consequences; the fact that people might 
easily disagree as to the desirability of those con- 
sequences. Even issue (II) will at least become 
debatable if we actually stop to think about it, per- 
haps freeing ourselves for a moment from the kind 
of class bias that dominated the Lords’ thinking. 
Certainly it is questionable that the defendants 
acted solely out of malice, as some of the Lords 
said. By taking such a hard line with Leathem and 
his employees, Quinn and the others may have 
hoped to bring pressure throughout the industry, 
pressure on workers to join the union promptly 
and on employers to encourage this and to deal 
with the union. Moreover, the union may well have 
had the long-run objective of improving the lot 
of butcher workers generally, not merely that of its 
present members. While some of the Lords did 
mention this possibility, they did not seriously con- 
sider whether the means adopted might be justified 
by such economic goals. This is especially remark- 
able in light of the then recent Mogul Steamship 
decision, where the House had allowed as non- 
tortious some rather fierce competitive tactics be- 
tween businessmen as long as their behavior did 
not fall under one of the older specific torts. Read- 
ing Quinn and Mogul Steamship together, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that it simply never occurred 
to the Lords that standards of fair competition be- 
tween entrepreneurs might also apply as between 
capital and labor, or as between competing groups 
of workers. Not that the identical standards neces- 
sarily do apply to these different categories of 
competition, but the Lords can hardly be said to 
have had any concept of fair competition between 
labor and capital. Otherwise, it is difficult to under- 
stand how they could have failed even to consider 
whether harsh tactics might be as tolerable there 
as they were held to be in competition between 
business firms.!? At all events, it is by no means 


12 In the Mogul case the defendant steamship companies had combined to establish below-cost rates and preferential rebates 
to shippers in order to drive other carriers out of certain China ports and enjoy an effective monopoly thereafter. While this was 
intended to injure, and did injure the plaintiff companies economically, the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords held that 
it was justified by the defendants’ pursuit of their own economic interests without personal ill-will toward their competitors, or 
any desire to injure them beyond the extent necessary to further their own economic goals. Obviously Quinn et al. could have 

` argued to similar effect: that their union did act to injure Leathem and his employees economically as a means of obtaining 
economic advantages for themselves, but without personal ill-will, etc., and that they acted not only to further their own 
economic interests but ultimately the interests of all persons employed as butchers. The Lords tended either to overlook this 
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obvious that issue (II) should have been answered in 
the affirmative, and issue (I) is even more doubtful. 

Does all this refute the claim that when there zs 
a morally best outcome in a case not controlled by 
statutes or close precedents, that outcome is 
“required by law”? Obviously not, but I think it 
can give us a more adequate view of that claim 
and its alleged consequences for the relationship 
between law and morality. The discussion tends 
to undermine any assumption that there usually zs a 
morally best outcome to legally doubtful cases, an 
outcome whose moral superiority is plain enough 
that it becomes the judges’ duty to reach it. It is 
this assumption, I submit, which gives color to the 
formula that, in doubtful cases, what the law pro- 
vides cannot be distinguished from what it really 
ought to provide, and to the resulting theoretical 
claim that law is indistinguishable from morality. 
The tacit suggestion is that the courts can readily 
identify what the law really ought to provide on 
some newly contested issue, and then fit this into 
the pre-existing system of law. But that can seldom 
be done, even if we concede that a sufficient index 
of what the law “really ought to provide” is moral 
consensus in the community. When new legal issues 
arise from new economic activities and associations 
—new forms of life, in Wittgenstein’s phrase— 
there is not likely to be a consensus. We are more 
likely to find moral confusion and disagreement, if 
not the “battleground” Mr. Justice Holmes used to 
speak of in this connection. The law of labor- 
management relations, so painfully developed in 
the 75-year period since the Quinn decision, is itself 
the most vivid illustration of this. Even if judges do 
not take their own moral views as the criterion of 
what the law ought to provide, and do not appeal 
to a fictitious consensus, but actually attempt to 
estimate the relative advantages of having the law 
this way or that, the issue will still usually be con- 
troversial.14 For even when it is safely determined 
(as it seldom is) that such and such advantages to 
such and such people and interests will accrue 
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from having the law provide so and 3%, and such 
and such other advantages to such are such other 
people and interests from having the Bw provide 
something else, the question remains Which of 
these people and interests ought to te favored? 
There is not likely to be a consensus on tis question 
either, and no ethical theory is canonica. for 
answering it. Nor are we to suppose raively that 
the interests of all will be advanced equally by 
some new rule of law, or that it would ke generally 
accepted as just that they should be, given existing 
inequalities. 

Quite typically, then, there is no “Est” decision 
which the judges have a duty to reach ir the doubt- 
ful cases to which the formula applies. The judges 
simply have to make up their minds as >-<st they can, 
no doubt within the limits of existing scc.al morality 
where these are discernible and relevant. The 
formula should be taken to mean not taat law and 
morals are indistinguishable but merely that deci- 
sion making does sometimes involve lav making.” 
The law made within those limits zs the law what- 
ever its wisdom or moral quality; buat more than 
that, we have to recognize that the juciges arz not 
legally bound beforehand to reach the morally best 
result, because there is no morally best result. That 
is the situation in which judicial lavmaking nor- 
mally occurs, even if we cannot sz} that cases 
never arise in which only one way of zesolving an 
otherwise doubtful legal issue is consistent with 
contemporary morality. It can happer zhat there is 
a consensus on such an issue, or that nc representa- 
tive moral opinion found in the com-cunity would 
accept any other way of resolving tke issue -f the 
question were popularly explored. PezLaps in these 
contingencies it would be a judges -nstitutional 
and “legal” duty to reach this “morally best’ out- 
come, at least in Anglo-American practice. But it 
is naive not to realize how unlikely taese ccntin- 
gencies are. When we are theorizimg about the 
nature of law, it is therefore a mistake to attach 
very much weight to what judges are supposed to 


possibility entirely or miss its considerable weight in light of the Mogul case. Thus, Lord Lindley: “That they «ced as they did 
in furtherance of what they considered the interests of union men may probably be fairly assumed in their favo-:, although they 
did not come forward and say so themselves [the defendants called no witnesses]; but that is all [sic] that can be said for them.” 


(1901 Appeal Cases, at 536.) 


13 Cf. Mr. Justice Holmes in “The Path of the Law”: “I cannot but believe that if the training of lawyers led zem hab tually 
to consider more definitely and explicitly the social advantage on which the rule they lay down must be just=fted, they some- 
times would hesitate where now they are confident, and see that really they were taking sides upon debatable arc often barning 
questions.” Harvard Law Review, vol. 10 (1897), 457, at 468. Reprinted many places. 

1 The formula also reflects the fact that judges and other lawyers tend to speak of new judge-made law as hough it existed 
all along. (“We hold that the plaintiff had a right to so and so.”) For an illustration, notice how Hart, who is uacer no il_usions 
in such matters, uses the present indicative in the passage quoted in note 7 above. If we take him too literally, ve will ander- 
stand that the question confronting the House was not whether the protective perimeter should and thenceforth meuld inch de the 
general prima facie tort (with retroactive effect for the litigants), but whether it already did. 
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do on these rare occasions. We are dealing here 
with an exception to an exception after all. In dis- 
cussing the nature of law in relation to morality, 
we ought to remember that the vast majority of 
legal questions arising in daily life have definite 
answers in the existing statutes and precedents, as 
do most of the legal questions which figure in 
litigated cases, although the disputed legal issues 
may not. And few of the legal questions which are 
not thus definitely answerable have “morally best” 
answers in the relevant sense of the phrase which 
we have just been discussing. 

To conclude our discussion of this fourth point, 
let us glance back to see how Hohfeld’s theory of 
legal rights has enabled us to gain this insight into 
our philosophical problem. The story began in 
earlier sections and culminates here. It was only 
because we were able to use his scheme to identify 
the policy-making issues in our principal case that 
we were able to focus our attention on them and 
ask whether there is any uniquely correct response 
to them as a matter of social morality. When we 
saw that there is not—and why there is not—it 
became obvious that this will be typical of most 
policy-making issues coming before the courts. 
When courts seek to resolve such issues, the consen- 
tient standards of social morality can seldom func- 
tion as binding legal norms for the simple reason 
that they are logically unavailable, they fail to pro- 
vide an answer. To be sure, when a judge tries to 
make law as wisely as he can, he may well invoke 
a moral standard, i.e., his own standard or that of 
some section of the community. But he is not 
legally obliged to invoke and follow it, i.e., that 
particular standard, even if it is his legal duty 
sincerely to apply some moral standard or other. Jt 
is not the law on anyone’s theory. 

There is no need to restate our four criteria of a 
model piece of philosophizing and repeat sum- 
marily how Hohfeld’s work satisfies them. I shall 
conclude instead with two remarks on what we 
can learn from his success about the role of 
philosophy in our larger intellectual life. 

First, the idea still dies hard that analytical 
philosophy is too aloof from life and practice, and 
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that analytical jurisprudence in particular is a 
pedantic distraction from issues of social policy 
that normative and sociological jurists rightly 
emphasize. But if we do not merely “learn” 
Hohfeld’s analytical scheme but try to apply it to 
real cases we may discover again how blind and 
haphazard normative thinking can be when it is 
not based on careful analysis. A judge may be as 
policy-minded and “activist” as anyone could 
wish, but if he misses the sorts of distinctions that 
Hohfeld has taught us to recognize he may never 
see what policy issues he has to make up his mind 
about, much less decide them intelligently. Mean- 
while those sociological jurists or political scientists 
who think that legal analysis is a myth and that the 
result a court reaches is all that really matters, con- 
tinue to misrepresent the judicial process at its 
historical best and fail to see how its average 
quality might be improved. These are points on 
which Hohfeld could be helpful to them. 

Finally, a word about the perennial belief of 
philosophers that it is their business to give us in- 
sight into the hidden and the unknown—into 
Reality behind Appearance, into logical form be- 
neath grammatical form, into unconscious errors 
and conceptual distortions yielding problems we 
have not known how to cope with. Everyone knows 
what mistaken and perverse theories have some- 
times been generated in this tradition, but its 
continuing importance can scarcely be doubted. 
Hohfeld shows what valuable results of this kind 
can still be reached by a candid mind that has no 
taste for myth-making. In dealing with one sphere 
of critical discussion, he gives a convincing account 
of distinctions and connections commonly missed, 
how they are missed, and how we must proceed if 
we are to think more adequately. And he puts us in 
position to make sharp guesses about why some bit 
of blindness has afflicted those whose thought we 
are examining—and can still afflict us, as in the 
too easy assumption that the House of Lords at 
least came to the right conclusion. Thus his work 
illustrates a great theme running through the whole 
history of Western philosophy from the Presocratics 
to Russell and Wittgenstein. 
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15 In the articles cited in note 10, above, R. M. Dworkin points out that courts sometimes refuse to follow applicable statutes 
or normally binding precedents. He believes that it is sometimes their institutional and moral duty so to refuse and employ moral 
principles as the correct norms of decision. The conservative moral-political principles of legislative supremacy and stare decisis 
carry great weight, he thinks, but they can be outweighed at times by other moral principles which also are binding on judges 
as judges. Thus Dworkin holds that legal and moral norms are generally indistinguishable, not just when a case is undetermined 
by valid statutes or close binding precedents. It is beyond the scope of my paper to discuss this variation of the problem whether 


law is distinct from morality. 
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V. KNOWLEDGE: THE CESSATION OF BELIEF 
MERRILL RING 


N the Meno Socrates remarks “But it is not, I am 
sure, a mere guess to say that right opinion and 
knowledge are different.” (g8b) Chisholm com- 
ments on that remark “The distinction would seem 
to be obvious. If one has knowledge then one also has 
right or true opinion. But the converse is not true.” 1 
That comment has a parody in “Men and women 
are obviously different. If one is a man then one 
is also a woman, though the converse is not true.” 
Chisholm’s move must be attractive for it has a 
history. “Socrates: It now appears that they 
{knowledge and true belief] must be different 
things. Theatetus: Yes, Socrates, I have heard 
someone make the distinction. ... He said that 
true belief with the addition of an account was 
knowledge.” (g01c-d)* In the absence of any 
general principle which leads from the distinctness 
of X’s and Y’s to the claim that to be an X is to bea 
Y, the reader wishes to know the warrant for con- 
necting up knowledge and (true) belief in this 
way. 

My interest in that warrant arises from the aim 
and methods of this paper. The goal is to provide a 
perspicuous representation of the relation between 
knowing something and believing it. There is 
extensive agreement that knowledge requires 
belief. I shall argue that those who hold such a 
view are wrong. The nature of, and correctives for, 
that misunderstanding will develop out of paying 
close attention to the warrants for the thesis that 
knowing is necessarily believing. Such is the 
justification for the zeal with which I will hunt 
down the mechanism of arguments supporting the 
thesis. A final program note: even the present main 
dissenter from that view, Colin Radford, attempts 
only to show, by means of counter-examples, that 
while there is strictly no entailment “in most 
[cases] belief zs necessary for knowledge.”? That 
concession as well as his mode of argument reveal 
that Radford’s is a minor heresy where the need is 


to be pagan. I shall argue that knewing and 
believing are exclusive. 

While several arguments have been produced in 
support of the idea that belief is nz-essary for 
knowledge, historically and logically crly two are 
significant. The first of these starts from.en ordinary 
situation in which both belief and knowledge are 
involved. That situation is most expl atly joined 
with its claimed consequences by A. D Woozley. 


Normally, the passage of thought is foan belief to 
knowledge: one starts with belief and let-r (but not, 
of course, always) arrives at knowledge. Trat is, belief, 
when it is confirmed, becomes knowledg2.... Know- 
ing p, then, will consist of surely belie~ing p. ... 
Knowledge has thus been analyzed . . . æ zhe limiting 
case of belief.4 


Cases of passing from belief to know edge have 
seemed to show, without further ado, taat knowl- 
edge is a kind of belief. They show no sich thing. 
In fact, Woozley’s connective “Tha: is” is, as 
things stand, a logical howler. “Paszge cases” 
abound in which the original charactenization no 
longer obtains when a later characterization is 
applicable. In the army one normall? progresses 
from corporal to sergeant (or in zzafts from 
journeyman to master) but a sergeant 5 not a kind 
of corporal, for he is no longer a corpora: at all. Of 
course, these examples do not show tha: znowledge 
is not the limiting case of belief. For in cther types 
of passage the original characterizacion is still 
applicable after completion of the procss; e.g. one 
remains a B.A. upon receiving the further degree of 
Ph.D., a father remains a father upon becoming a 
grandfather. The point of the examples is that the 
fact of temporal transition from belief te snowledge 
does not establish the logical thesis that znowing is 
believing. 

Counter-examples can be located wo easily. 
That suggests there is an unannounced sssumption 
which makes it seem obvious that passing from 


1R. M. Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, 1966), p. 5. 
2 Quotations of the Theatetus are from F. M. Cornford (London, 1935) and of the Meno from W. K. C. Guthrie (Baltimore, 


1956). 


* Colin Radford, “Analyzing ‘Know(s) That’,” Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 20 (1970), pp. 222-229, see P. 229- Gf. also Rad- 
ford’s “Knowledge—By Examples,” Analysis, vol. 27 (1966), pp. 1-22. 
4A. D. Woozley, Theory of Knowledge (London, 1949), pp. 179, 186. 
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belief to knowledge is like going from father to 
grandfather. To discover what completes that 
analogy let us look at other usages of the fact of 
passage in arguing the entailment thesis. Here 
Plato and Ayer are illuminating. 

Meno asks Socrates (97d) why knowledge is 
more valuable than true opinion and what the 
difference between them is. Socrates answers both 
questions by an “analogy” (98b) with the “statues 
of Daedelus.” 


If you have one of his works untethered, it is not worth 

much; it gives you the slip like a runaway slave. But a 

tethered specimen is very valuable for they are 

magnificent creations. And that, I may say, has a 

bearing on the matter of true opinions. ... They are 

not worth much until you tether them. .. . Once they 
are tied down, they become knowledge. ... What 
distinguishes one from the other is the tether. (97e- 
g8a) 
Meno asked about the difference between knowl- 
edge and (true) belief. He receives an answer 
which emphasizes the tether, the differentia, and 
which thereby presumes that knowing is a species of 
believing. As Meno swallows that, it looks as if the 
anomaly of the Theatetus is here reproduced. 

To see that it only looks that way, consider what 
Socrates is doing. Earlier the slave boy was brought 
from ignorance to true opinion and now Socrates 
is picturing the logic of the further temporal 
transition (“until you tether them,” “once they are 
tied down”) from true belief to knowledge. If 
Meno is here rationally convinced that knowing is 
a species of believing, he must be so because he 
accepts the fact of passage to show that. Why 
should he accept that? Is there anything to be 
found here which could serve to convince Meno 
that the passage from belief to knowledge is 
different from journeyman to master? If we are 
looking for an argument, we are bound to be 
disappointed. There is not a shred of one. But 
there is something on which Meno’s acquiescence 
rests. Socrates’ ideas that knowing is a species of 
believing and that passing from one to the other 
shows that to be so are contained in the story of the 
statues. Accept it, as Meno does, and you must 
accept everything else. 

What that story amounts to is a representation of 
belief and of knowledge as analogically “like” 
objects, here statues. Why is such a representation 
appropriate? Why are we, like Socrates and Meno, 
so readily satisfied by the picture of belief and 
knowledge? 


8 A.J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge (Baltimore, 1956), pp. 
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Plato is not alone in offering a picture in connec- 
tion with passage cases. Though Ayer only suggests 
a story, what is suggested is fundamentally the 
same as Plato’s representation. 


One may also be completely sure of what one believes 
in cases where the beliefis refused the title of knowledge 
on other grounds. ... It is not hard to find examples 
of true and fully confident beliefs which in some ways 
fail to meet the standards for knowledge.® 


There is a pictorialization of belief behind those 
words; for it is people, not beliefs, who are refused 
or granted the title of knowledge and it is people, 
not beliefs, who meet or fail to meet evidential 
standards for knowing. In writing as if those 
fortunes and calamities occur to beliefs rather than 
to people, Ayer suggests that passing from belief to 
knowledge is like what goes on at a dog show (a 
statutory contest would be equally appropriate.) 
There, various dogs (beliefs) are presented and 
judged with those meeting the standards being 
awarded the title “champion” (knowledge). Of 
course, even after becoming a champion, a dog 
remains a dog. Similarly, a belief remains a belief, 
though of an honored sort. Once again there is no 
argument that believing continues when someone 
passes on to knowing. Once again, a picture is 
held up in which belief and knowledge are repre- 
sented as objects. The account of the concepts 
follows from, because it is embedded in, that. 

The most expansive usages of passage cases give 
us (only) this much: to convince us that one still 
believes even when one has passed on to knowing, 
we are told stories in which belief and knowledge 
are represented as objects. The relevant questions 
are: why have the authors of those stories found 
such a representation fitting ? Why do we agreeably 
acquiesce in the pictures and hence in the moral 
about the logical relations of belief to knowledge? 

Behind representations of belief and knowledge 
as objects is the truism that both are states. What ' 
makes the analogies found in Plato and Ayer 
possible is that what is conceptually a state shares 
with objects (as contrasted with, say, numbers) the 
logical property of having a duration. What makes 
such pictures plausible is that believing and know- 
ing are states. Because belief can persist it is possible 
and plausible to picture it as a statue, a dog, etc., 
and to further represent it as undergoing external 
modifications and so continuing to exist under the 
label “knowledge.” If that is so (leaving con- 
firmation to emerge later), the idea that cases of 


16, 31. 
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passage show knowing to be a species of believing 
rests first of all on the truth that belief and knowl- 
edge are states. 

Even so, that does not establish that the second 
is a continuation of the first. We pass from (the 
state of) sickness to (that of) health, yet that does 
not show health to be a variety of sickness. Some 
further requirements are best expressed by A. M. 
MacIver and Jonathan Harrison. 


But if knowledge and belief are quite different in kind, 
it is oddly difficult ever to tell which is which.® 

Being quite sure, alas, feels just like knowing, and the 
knower or believer cannot by introspection tell which 
is which. Furthermore, we behave with regard to the 
propositions we are certain of just as we behave with 
regard to the propositions we know. ... Hence there 
must be an emotional and/or behavioral core, which 
knowing and believing have in common. He who 
knows, as well as he who believes, must believe.” 


What is explicitly supplied here is the claim that 
knowing and believing are, as states, the same. This 
indistinguishability of one’s state, ie. of one’s 
emotional and/or behavioral condition, is said to 
account for failures to tell whether we know or 
believe something.® (It is not, of course, intended 
that every belief is indistinguishable from knowing.) 

This claimed indistinguishability of condition is 
still not sufficient to reach the conclusion, as 
Harrison does, that knowing is believing. Even if 
one’s emotional and/or behavioral condition is the 
same in both, even if there is a “common core,” it 
would not follow that knowing is believing unless 
belief is taken to be that which is in common. 
Hence the argument requires, along with the 
indistinguishability claim, the implicit identifica- 
tion of belief with the common condition. 

Notice that the argument being considered can 
function with any of the standard philosophical 
accounts of the nature of belief. Harrison uses the 
phrase “emotional and/or behavioral” to note that 
the indistinguishability doctrine is neutral between 
accounts òf belief as a set of feelings and accounts 
of it as a pattern of behavior. Even more: it is 
neutral between such traditional construals and 
more recent dispositional interpretations. If belief 


is taken to be a disposition to feel and/or behave in 
certain ways, then what is claimed is that being so 
disposed is a condition in which one finds oneself 
and hence one who knows has the same cisposition. 
If in what follows these distinctions are blurred, it 
must not be thought that that has anv effect on 
the proceedings. 

What gives rise to this idea that “There is no 
difference, on the subjective side, between knowing 
and believing.” ?® The idea derives from a type of 
situation, the chief features of which are most 
vividly revealed in an example like the following. 
Suppose a man puts some cookies on a table; and 
that an hour later someone makes off with them; 
and another hour later the man is asked “Do you 
know where the cookies are?” and, aaving no 
reason to think they might have been taken, replies 
‘“Yes—on the table.” It takes little reflection to see 
that, though the man knew where tne cookies 
were the first hour and did not know zhe second 
hour, his feelings and behavior were (or would be) 
the same throughout the two hours. 

More is needed to make out that it is kr owing and 
believing which overlap here—nothirg has yet 
been said about belief. MacIver follows his pre- 
viously cited assertion of indistinguishak_lity with a 
reference to such situations and concludes with the 


requisite claim that the second hour is a period of 
belief. 


It is impossible to know what is not tre case. But 
people sometimes claim to know what even they 
themselves later allow not to have been -he case. It 
follows that they did not know, but ordy believed, 
what they falsely believed themselves to know.1° 


What is exhibited here is that same fascination with 
the area where believing and knowing neet. Only 
now the interest has shifted from the passage form 
belief to knowledge to a concern with wat happens 
when a claim to know does not hold up. At its most 
dramatic, as in the example, what we are said to 
have is a reverse passage from knowledge to belief. 

With these elements the description & complete. 
A recapitulation is in order. The basic “rom of the 
passage case argument is “The passage from belief 


8 A. M. Maclver, “Knowledge,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. 23 (1958) ; reprinted in part in Kzowing: Essays 
in the Analysis of Knowledge, ed. by Michael Roth and Leon Galis (New York, 1970), p. 6. 
7 Jonathan Harrison, “Does Knowing Imply Believing ?”, Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 13 (1963); reprinted in Roth and Galis, 


op. cit., p. 156. 


8 There is a further assumption here—that it follows from the truth that belief and knowledge are states that “eing a state” 
means ‘‘being in a certain emotional and/or behavioral condition.” See note 18 for criticism. 


® Ayer, op. cit., p. 9. 


10 Though incomplete, the fullest articulation of this argument that I have found in print is by Roth and Salis, of. cit., 
Introduction, p. 8. It is frequently suggested in discussion, most notably by Noel Fleming. 
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to knowledge shows that knowledge is (true) belief 
plus. ...” Finding the additional thoughts which 
held together than non sequitor required extensive 
detective work. Those background ideas have been 
discovered to be: (1) the truism that belief and 
knowledge are states; (2) the thesis that as states, 
i.e. as the actual or potential feelings and/or be- 
havior of a person, they are the same; that thesis is 
supported by (3) an appeal to situations in which a 
person who says he knows, does not know and (4) a 
claim that in such situations the person (only) 
believed where (5) the belief is identified with the 
inner and outer condition of the person. Given 
these elements, one who passes from belief to 
knowledge on a given point will remain in the 
same state, that of believing, but in having satisfied 
further essential conditions will also know. So we 
see that knowing entails believing. 

The second major source of the thesis that know- 
ing is believing—call it the “subjunctive argu- 
ment” for reasons to be apparent—draws upon 
the same group of ideas found in the argument from 
passage cases. Using again the example of the 
cookies, this second argument can be succinctly 
stated. “As the cookies were not on the table the 
second hour, the man did not know but only 
believed they were there. But if they had been 
there, as they were the first hour, he would have 
known. Since the only difference between his 
knowing and his (only) believing is the cookies 
being on the table or not, it follows that he would 
have been in that state of belief even if they had 
been there, even if he had known. So it is clear that 
knowing is a special case of believing.” 

The chief means of support for the entailment 
thesis have been provided. It is time to begin the 
response to them. Consider that step of the argu- 
ments in which it is said that, in cases where some- 
one claims to know but does not know, it follows 
that the person (only) believes. Does that follow? 
Is that a faithful account of what must be said (of 
what must be thought), when a claim to know goes 
awry? 

Let us see how we can talk when the man 
answers “Do you know?” with “Yes—the cookies 
are on the table” though they are not. It turns out, 
even to the man’s satisfaction that the cookies are 
not there. Must he sink back into the language of 
belief? No: a possible response is “Well, they were 
there,” perhaps adding “I (recall having) put them 
there.” The person may persist in that, trying to 
think what might have happened to them. In the 
third-person we may go along, not shifting into 
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belief talk. “John said the cookies were on the table 
but they weren’t—someone must have taken 
them.” Suppose it is learned that that is what 
happened. ‘The man’s response is “I knew they were 
there,” “I knew I'd put them there.” So we talk in 
the third-person too: “John knew he’d put them on 
the table but they were gone when we looked.” 

There are familiar cases then where, when talk 
of knowing has to be surrendered, there is yet no 
redescription of the case in terms of belief. Contrary 
to the allegation, it is not necessary that we under- 
stand failed claims to know as being cases of belief. 

If belief talk is not a necessary consequence of a 
claim to know being mistaken, it seems that when 
(and if) it does become appropriate to talk so, 
there must be some special conditions for doing so. 
To learn about these, let us examine some variations 
on the example. After having said that yes, he 
knows where the cookies are, on the table, and after 
finding that they are not there, other outcomes are 
possible. The first of these still does not result in the 
use of belief language. Our man may say, rather 
than “I put them there,” “They're not! Aunt 
Bessie told me that she had left them there.” Again 
the third-party may fall in line: “We don’t know 
where the cookies are. Aunt Bessie told John she 
had put them on the table, but they’re not there.” 
This variant overlaps the original in the following 
way. Having learned the facts to be otherwise, the 
man’s aim becomes that of vindicating himself as 
the author of the claim to know by exhibiting the 
nature of his entitlement to have said he knew. The 
lesson seems to be that when a claim to know goes 
wrong, our actions and talk have the object of 
protecting one’s authority as a source of saying 
how things are. 

Consider another variation in which there seem- 
ingly occurs the sought for resort to belief language. 
The man has said he knows but the cookies are not 
there. A defense is appropriate—but it is not 
possible. For he does not distinctly recall having put 
the cookies on the fable. He meant to, but he was 
busy, preoccupied with stock market. Maybe he 
hadn’t put them there after all. Still preoccupied, 
he had answered “Yes, I know” rather than using 
the more accurate “No, I don’t know, but I think 
that. ...” Now there is nothing to say except 
“Damn! I thought I had put them there.” Such a 
case suggests that we fall back on “I thought” 
precisely where no defense of our original claim is 
available. It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that with the invocation of “I thought” we 
have left the arena where our responsibility for 
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having said we knew is a tissue. A vindication of the 
words “I know” may not be possible, yet we need 
to assure others that when we claimed to know we 
were not merely guessing or intending to over- 
state the case or even lying, joking, etc. Saying “I 
thought so” does just that. By saying “I thought” our 
cookie man admits to having spoken without due 
consideration, but otherwise responsibility, sin- 
cerely. 

What we are not doing in saying “I thought” is 
saying “I didn’t know it (the facts were not right), 
so I only had the belief that it was so.” That is, 
even with “I thought,” we still have not found that 
belief talk required by the arguments for the 
entailment thesis. “I thought” here is not a past 
tense of “I believe,” it is not the assertion of a prior 
belief. “I think” and “TI believe” are often equiva- 
lent; e.g. “I think it’s over there,” “I believe it’s 
over there.” Moreover they are interchangeable as 
prefaces to “I know”; e.g. “I think I know where 
to find it,’ “I believe I know where to. ...” 
Philosophers have been led from those facts into 
taking it that in the cases of interest “I thought I 
knew” and “I thought” amount to “I believe.” 
But my ear tells me that we never say “I believed” 
in such circumstances. A man responds confidently 
“Yes” to his wife’s “Now you’re sure you know 
where they live?” and then cannot locate the 
house. He may say “I thought I knew where it 
was, I thought it was right here.” I cannot hear 
him saying “I believed I knew where it was, I 
believed it was here.” 

The above line of criticism has held that, given 
a failed claim to know, a redescription of the case in 
belief language is not necessary and that even when 
putative belief talk does occur it is not the genuine 
article. Let us now turn to a different objection. 

The subjunctive argument goes “As the cookies 
were not on the table the second hour, the man did 
not know but only believed they were there. But if 
they had been there, as they were the first hour, he 
would have known. Since the only difference 
between his knowing and his believing is the 
differing location of the cookies, it follows he would 
have been in that same state of belief even if he had 
known.” What does this argument rest upon? 
Obviously it depends upon the claim that the 
second hour is a period of belief. Setting aside, for 
now, the previous criticism of that, let it be granted. 
Next, the argument depends upon what is indeed 
exhibited by the example, the continuity of the 
man’s condition through both hours. While these 
items are sufficient for the thesis that knowing and 
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believing are, in these cases, subjectively the ame, 
they do not prove that knowing is a form of 
believing. Pointing out how the man’s condit-nn is 
the same when he knows and when he believes but 
does not know would not enable one -o con: lude 
that he believed when he knew unless it is mken 
that the believing is just that which is ind_stin- 
guishable in the two periods. The bel ef must be 
identified with the man’s condition. 

To discover the crisis lurking here conside the 
following. The phrase “did not know but only 
believed” occurs importantly in comments on the 
example. It is clear that the two hours ere different 
in that the man knew and then did not Enow v here 
the cookies were. While the official leson œ the 
example is the sameness of the states 3f one who 
knows and one who believes, it is much nore 
certainly a lesson in the sameness of conditien of 
one who knows and one who does not znow. That 
lesson suggests a parody of the subjurctive zrgu- 
ment. “Since the only difference between his know- 
ing and his not knowing was whether the ccokies 
were on the table or not, it follows thet he would 
have been in that same state of not knowing even 
if he had known. So we see that knowing is a species 
of ignorance.” 

The parody turns, analogously to the >rigin<l, on 
identifying the man’s not knowing with that 
condition which persists for the two hoars. TLat is 
illegitimate and a defender of the subjurctive 
argument will say so. But such a defender must 
maintain that he is entitled to the idencification of 
belief with the man’s condition, while denying the 
propriety of the parallel identification. How & the 
distinction to be made? For it is a clear case cf not 
knowing, yet that is how the man feeb and acts; 
that is what his not knowing amounts <o, yet it is 
precisely what his (claimed) believing mours to. 
The only plausible way of rejecting the second 
identification is to say that those feelirgs, etc. are 
not typical of not knowing something; włat is 
typical is that emotional and behavioral state v hich 
goes with a person’s saying “I don’t know.” That 
line has the virtue of truth. It brings cut why we 
resist calling the man’s condition “tne stae of 
ignorance.” Despite its truth, as a defence it 
concedes too much. For, mutatis mutandi:, our raan’s 
feelings and behavior are just as untypiczl of 
believing; what is characteristic of that wil be 
found where a person says “I believe.’ To seject 
the one identification on those grounds {and 
nothing else is plausible) is to reject the «ther 
identification also. 
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The wisest course is to admit that both identifica- 
tions are improper. Upon realizing that the second 
hour is a period of not knowing, we rightly regard 
it as accidental and not essential that the man is in 
that condition though he does not know. It would 
be equally accidental, if we ever talk about belief 
here, that he is in that condition and yet believes. 
The accident was the unnoticed and unexpected 
removal of the cookies. The analogy is this: a man 
is demoted from sergeant to corporal unbeknownst 
to him. So he goes about in the same old way, 
acting, thinking and feeling like a sergeant. It 
would be totally wrong to identify his being a 
corporal with his present condition and in conse- 
quence to hold that being a sergeant is also being a 
corporal. It is not less misguided to identify 
believing with the condition of a man who does not 
realize that he has been epistemically demoted 
and in consequence to hold that knowing is 
believing. 

Both the subjunctive and the passage case 
arguments depend upon the indistinguishability 
thesis. That thesis probably does not survive the 
earlier criticism of the claim that we fall back on 
belief language when a knowledge claim fails. 
However, even if there can be a subjective sameness 
of knowers and believers, the identification of the 
belief with that which is indistinguishable is 
illegitimate. Lacking that requirement, both argu- 
ments fail as proofs that knowing is believing. 

The thesis that knowing is believing is not estab- 
lished by those considerations which have been 
historically most prominent and which are logically 
the most compelling. It is time to take up the 
task of arguing that knowing is necessarily not 
believing. 

Those arguments for the entailment thesis pivot 
on the presumption that the belief is identical with 
that which is indistinguishable through the two 
periods. What leads to that identification of a 
belief with a person’s condition? It is the general 
idea that belief is (and is nothing else but) a set of 
feelings and/or behavior, actual or potential. 
Associated with that is the idea that knowledge too 
is (though in part only) such a collocation. In 
short, the best arguments for the entailment thesis 
rest on a certain view of what knowing and believing 
are, of their nature or essence. The accounts in 
question identify belief and, in part, knowledge 


H Peter Geach, Mental Acts (London, 1957), p. 8. 
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with the subjective and behavioral phenomena of 
believing and knowing. 

Despite such accounts being widely accepted, 
they are not acceptable. The idea that belief is a 
pattern of feelings and/or behavior gets a start 
because it is supposed that to believe such-and-such 
is to act and feel in a certain way. That supposition 
has been demolished by Peter Geach. (While 
Geach speaks only of behavior, the same points 
apply to feelings.) 


But is there in fact any behavior characteristic of a 
given belief? Can action be described as ‘acting as if 
you held such-and-such a belief? unless we take for 
granted, or are somehow specially informed about, the 
needs and wants of the agent? In Ryle’s example this 
information is smuggled in by his speaking of a 
gardener’s rain-expecting behavior (and tacitly assum- 
ing that the gardener is not e.g. a discontented or 
corrupt servant who wants the garden to be ruined.) 
When Dr. Johnson did penance in Uttoxeter market- 
place, he may have begun by standing around bare- 
headed until the threatened shower should fall; this 
would not be recognizable as rain-expecting behavior 
without a knowledge of Johnson’s wish to do penance. 


Geach makes the same kind of point made by 
Socrates to Cephalus in the Republic: right behavior 
can be either returning something entrusted to one 
or not returning it. So too belief that it will rain can 
be expressed either by going out with a hat or by 
not taking a hat; it can be expressed by feeling 
gleeful or by feeling depressed. There is no such 
thing as a pattern of behavior and feeling which is 
in itself that of believing it will rain. And so for 
other beliefs. 

There is an objection to this. “Geach’s point 
establishes only that there is no behavior (and 
feelings) characteristic of a given belief. The issue, 
however, is belief itself, whether there is any sub- 
jective and/or behavioral condition which consti- 
tutes belief as such. There must be such a topic- 
neutral condition—what else could belief be?” 

The favorite candidate for such a topic-neutral 
condition has been confidence, comprising feelings 
of confidence and a confident cast to one’s relevant 
behavior. Other specifications are possible, e.g. 
Hume’s “superior force, or vivacity, or solidity, or 
firmness, or steadiness? of “ideas assented to” as 
contrasted with “a fictitious idea’; or being 
prepared to act (in whatever way is relevant to the 


12 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Appendix, Selby-Bigge edition (Oxford, 1967), p. 629. 
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given beliefand to one’s other beliefs and attitudes.) 
It is, however, beside the point to worry about what 
content to give to that topic-neutral condition ofa 
believer, for to take any of those options is to 
mistake the cart for the horse. 

Socrates in the Euthyphro poses the question “Do 
the gods approve an act because it is holy or does 
the nature of holiness consist in the gods’ appro- 
val?”48 The parallel question about belief is 
` overdue: is belief nothing else but acting and/or 
feeling se (to be filled in as you please) or does a 
person feel and act so because he believes? Surely 
the latter—our relevant subjective and behavioral 
condition (whatever it may be) is a consequence 
of believing. One is prepared to act—because, 
inter alia, one believes; this proposition is more 
“vivacious” than that—because this is believed 
but not that; why is John so confident ?—because 
he believes. ... The idea that belief is some inner 
and/or outer condition of people who believe fails 
because belief is explanatory of such a condition 
rather than identical with it. 

All this applies to knowledge also. There is no 
pattern of behavior or feelings characteristic of a 
given piece of knowledge—how things are with one 
given the knowledge, e.g., that it will rain depends 
upon one’s intentions, attitudes, etc. Any topic- 
neutral state of one who knows (claims to know) 
arises from the person’s taking it that he knows— 
e.g. one is prepared to act, or feels confident, 
because one is willing to claim knowledge. Like 
belief, knowledge is the horse, our feelings and 
behavior the cart.14 

I have lumped all the standard positions about 
the nature of (the proper “analysis” of) belief and 
knowledge together. The usual format for dis- 
cussions is to say that knowledge is (something like) 
true justified belief. Then the disputes arise as to 
whether belief is an occurrence or a disposition, 
with the further issues about behavior and inner 
states cutting across those. H. H. Price, in Belief, 
attempts a thorough discussion of the topic—yet he 
says ‘“There are two very different ways of analyzing 
belief” (the occurrential and the dispositional), 
and he clearly means and examines only two.!5 In 
the preceding, all those recognized positions are 
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treated as amounting to the same thing, as a wrong- 
headed kind of answer to “What is be-ief (knowl- 
edge)?” What other kind of answer is possible, 
what other kind of thing could they be? 

My aim will not be to attempt to answer “V/hat 
are knowledge and belief?” bur will ke the more 
limited project of showing thet knowing is not 
believing. Consequently, I shall be citing only 
some of what goes into an answer to those quest:ons, 
shall sketch what sort of thing knowledge and telief 
are, and shall develop the material just far enough 
to achieve my aim. Nothing is claimed about the 
relative importance of items cited, either among 
themselves or to what is omitted, or about how 
such items would fit together in an account o? the 
nature of knowledge and belief. Lastly, there is 
nothing mysterious about the elements I shall cite— 
most have appeared (without dispute) in the litera- 
ture. The trouble is that the proper moral has 
never been drawn pointedly. That is the aim here. 

First, (some of) the data must be presented, 
though with no order. It makes sense to say doth 
“knows that” and “believes that”; it also makes 
sense to say “knows why, how, where, what, ezc.”’; 
but “believes how, why, etc.” are sen-eless. (One 
cannot ignore the grammatical objects other than 
“knows that” for every “knows that” is also a 
“knows how or why or...” and so too con- 
versely.) We can speak of “beliefs” but not of 
“knowledges.” It can be said of a bel:ef that it is 
stupid or sensible, obstinate or hesitant, well- or 
ill-founded, child-like or mature; none of those 
things make sense about knowledge. We ask: “How 
do you know?” but “Why do you. believe?”; 
“How intimately do you know?” but not “How 
intimately do you believe?”; “What makes him 
believe?” but not “What makes him know?” One 
may say “I cannot help believing” but “I cannot 
help knowing.” Finally, that old standby “He 
truly/falsely believes that...” makes sanse though 
“He truly/falsely knows that ...” dozs not. The 
above is a brief selection of the differenzes between 
knowing and believing with respect to what it 
makes sense to say.4® Since such differences are 
familiar, to go on would be to multirly instances 
beyond necessity. 


14 All of this applies also to attempts to replace feelings and behavior in the formula with brain-states; one’s bra.n is in state X 
because one believes or knows and so belief and knowledge cannot be identical with some brain-state. 


18H. H. Price, Belief (London, 1969), p. 19. 


16 For these and more see: Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), pp. 193-1343; J. L. Austin, “Other M nds,” 
Philosophical Papers (Oxford, 1961), p. 46, footnote p. 48, and passim; Alan R. White, “On Claiming to Know,” Ehe Philosuphical 
Review, vol. 66 (1957), reprinted in A. Phillips Griffiths (ed.), Knowledge and Belief (Oxford, 1967), p. 106. 
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The problem is how to take those differences, 
what it is that they show. Are they merely curi- 
osities? Far from it. Such remarks as “knowledge 
cannot be sensible or stupid” tell us (something) 
about the nature of knowledge. To know what 
belief is (to have the concept of belief) is, among 
many other things, to know that it makes sense to 
ask “Why do you believe?” ; but not to ask “How 
do you believe?” That we cannot speak of ‘‘knowl- 
edges” is a piece of what Wittgenstein called the 
“grammar” of a term and he added “Essence is 
expressed by grammar” and “Grammar tells what 
kind of object anything is.”!17? As the remarks 
constituting the data reveal extensive and signifi- 
cant grammatical differences (differences in what it 
makes sense to say) between belief and knowledge, 
it follows that they are two different kinds of 
“object.28 Knowledge and belief form two 
“different categories of being, different sub- 
languages within a language.”19 Think of it this 
way. Hitler was not a very, very naughty man.” 
While we may expect that evil is an extreme form 
of naughtiness, that is not so. Between being 
naughty and being evil there is a categorical shift in 
the ways we talk and think, a point at which (in 
Hegelian terms) a quantitative difference becomes 
qualitative. So too knowing is not a (true) belief 
which is very, very well supported. At some point 
to acquire more “evidence” is to move into a 
radically different web of language, with conse- 
quent alterations in behavior and feelings. 

Others have held that knowledge and belief 
constitute different categories and did so on grounds 
of grammatical differences. While Plato, in the 
Meno and Theatetus, is the source of the idea that 
knowing is believing, the Plato of the Republic 
(477b-478b) is the ancestor of the present view. 
He held that knowing and believing are “different 
things/faculties;”” on the ground that one is fallible, 
the other infallible—that being a misguided 
characterization of such grammatical differences as 
that between the propriety of “He mistakenly 
believes” and the impropriety of “He mistakenly 
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knows.” Plato concluded from that difference 
(again erroneously because misled by talk of 
“faculties” and a consequent comparison of know- 
ing and believing with seeing and hearing) that the 
objects of knowledge and belief cannot be the same. 
This kind of position has been revived recently, 
stripped of the mistaken features of Plato’s account. 
Ryle: “‘know’ and ‘believe’ ... are ... verbs of 
quite disparate types”; Austin: “Saying ‘I know’ 
is taking a new plunge. But it is not saying ‘I have 
performed a specially striking feat of cognition. 
superior, in the same scale as believing and being 
sure, even to being merely quite sure’: for there is 
nothing in that scale superior to being quite sure;” 
Wittgenstein: “Knowledge and certainty belong 
to different categories.” ?1 

Those prior claims to a difference of logical type 
or category or “scale”? between knowledge and 
belief have ‘not affected the subsequent discussion 
of whether the one entails the other. That is because 
their implications for the entailment problem were 
not worked out. Those implications need to be even 
more pointedly marked. We saw earlier how the 
relation of knowing to believing was offered 
pictorially in connection with the passage case 
argument (belief as a statue, a dog). To make the 
relation of knowing to believing argued here 
perspicuous, a representation superior to those 
seems appropriate. (Wittgenstein’s warning “A 
picture held us captive’’*? should not lead us to 
eschew pictures—the point is to avoid capti- 
vity.) : 

What would be a fitting model of what it is to 
pass from believing something to knowing that 
same thing? Here are two suggestions which 
incorporate the results of the preceding investiga- 
tion. Passing from belief to knowledge with respect 
to the same proposition is like passing from playing 
volleyball to playing soccer with the same ball. 
Again: it is like spending the first part of the 
evening playing poker, then using the same cards 
to play bridge. The cards are the same, but the 
framework in which they are deployed is vastly 


2 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1958), #371 and #373. 

18 J said that it is true that knowledge and belief are states. Readers may be puzzled as to how it can be affirmed that they 
are states and yet denied that they are a set of feelings and behavior. “Is a state,” where used so that it is true of knowledge and 
belief, is a grammatical remark, material mode for, e.g., “He has known/believed for years,” “He still knows/believes.”’ In 
defending the entailment thesis, the inference from “belief and knowledge are states” to “belief and knowledge are an inner 
and/or outer state (condition) of the person” is fallacious, involving an equivocation on “‘is a state.” 

19 John Wisdom, “Philosophical Perplexity,” Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (Oxford, 1964), p. 37- 


2 I owe this example to J. K. Stephens. 


2t Ryle, op. cit., p. 133; Austin, op. cit., p. 67; Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Certainty (Oxford, 1969), #308. 


22 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, op. cit., #115. 
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different and so too (in consequence) is our con- 
dition, whether as players or as spectators.” 

Those models are helpful in preventing mis- 
conceptions of the force of the grammatical 
differences between knowing and believing. Among 
defenders of the entailment thesis, Chisholm has 
most fully recognized the range and significance of 
those differences. 


We must not think of knowing as being, in any sense, a 
‘species’ of believing. ... A man can be said to believe 
firmly, or reluctantly, or hesitatingly, but no one can 
be said to know firmly, or reluctantly. ... Austin has 
noted that, although we may ask, ‘How do you know?’ 
and ‘Why do you believe?’ we may not ask, ‘Why do 
you know?’ or ‘How do you believe?’ The relation of 
knowing to believing ... is not that of falcon to bird 
or airedale to dog.*4 


Still, having gone this far, Chisholm believes he 
can draw a distinction between knowledge being a 
kind of belief and knowledge entailing belief 
without being a species of it and thereby save the 
entailment thesis. 


[the relation] is more like that of arriving to traveling. 
Arriving entails traveling—a man cannot arrive unless 
he has traveled—but arriving is not a species of 
traveling. 


That analogy was undoubtedly suggested by 
passage cases (‘‘arrives at knowledge”). But it is so 
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far from upholding his view that it belongs to mine. 
Arriving does not entail traveling—it entails having 
traveled. When one has arrived, one is no longer 
traveling. Similarly, when one does ccme to know 
what was previously believed, the bedieving, like 
the traveling, is over. 

More must be said. Chisholm’s analogy goes 
against him, but its failure does not sLow there to 
be no entailment. It remains possible that knowing 
entails believing even though it cannot be a species 
of belief. What plausibility is there, however, to the 
idea that when a person knows, i.e. is anbedded in 
one system of talk, another, very different system, 
bearing on the same proposition, must alse be applic- 
able? It is here that those models are helpful. 
What they encapsulate are such things as: when 
someone knows something, e.g. where Gocot is, 
that person cannot try to find out, e.g. where 
Godot is; while if someone believes someching, 
that further inquiry bearing on what 5 believed is 
possible. Compare: “I think he’s not around but 
I’m still trying to make sure” and “T know he’s 
gone but I’m attempting to find out.” A man who 
knows cannot do what someone who believes can 
do. Similarly, someone playing pcker cannot 
trump, while that is possible in bridge. Ass=rting 
that knowing entails believing is like seying taat to 
be playing poker is also and neces arily to be 
playing bridge.” 
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*3 The feature of the analogy that I find most unhappy is one that shall probably commend it to many. Thegrammar of a 
concept is not a system of rules for the use of a term. For the best criticism of this fashionable identification, see Hubert Schwyzer, 
“Rules and Practices,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 78 (1969), pp. 451~467. 


#4 R. M. Chisholm, Perceiving (Ithaca, 1957), pp. 17-18. 


25 One should compare the oddity of “He knows it but he doesn’t believe it” with the similar oddity of “They're playing 
bridge, but they’re not playing poker.” It goes without saying that if the first is so, the second is excluded—so it is mest odd 


to say that the second is excluded. 
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VI. THE PRINCIPLE OF PATERNALISM 


JOHN D. 


HE classical treatment of the problem of 
paternalism was, of course, that presented by 
John Stuart Mill in On Liberty. While both the 
details of Mill’s position and the merits of his 
arguments are matters which have generated much 
debate,! there seems to be no question that Mill’s 
position includes (i) the claim that there is a class 
of persons or actions with respect to which paternal- 
istic interventions can never be justified, and (ii) 
the claim that there is a class of persons, e.g., 
children, with respect to which paternalistic inter- 
ventions can be justified. Mill seemed to be 
primarily interested in explaining and justifying 
the first of these claims, and so devoted little 
attention to the problem of distinguishing cases 
which fall under the first claim from cases which 
fall under the second. While Mill was no doubt 
justified in this focus of attention, he thus leaves 
some of the most difficult problems concerning 
paternalism unanswered. 

Recent writers on paternalism seem to display a 
consensus of opinion on the question of the correct- 
ness of Mill’s major claims: in general, paternalism 
is to be forbidden, but in certain kinds of cases it 
may be acceptable.2 There is, however, no con- 
sensus on the question of just how the line between 
cases in which paternalism is acceptable and those 
in which it is not acceptable is to be drawn. 
Accordingly, the problem to be considered here is 
that of establishing criteria for identifying cases in 
which paternalism is justified. To do this, I shall 
propose necessary and sufficient conditions of 
justified paternalistic intervention; the adequacy 
of these conditions will be tested by reference to 
their implications for intuitions about paternalism 
which would be shared by Mill and those who agree 


with his major claims. 


HODSON 


I 


It will be useful to begin by specifying some of the 
cases about which there seems to be ag-eement that 
paternalistic interventions can be justified. Six 
reasonably distinct categories may readily be 
identified. 

Ignorance. Cases involving potential harm of 
which the threatened person is unavare provide 
clear examples of paternalistic coercion widely 
thought to be justified. For instance, is thought 
to be unobjectionable to forcibly prevent children 
from getting themselves into dangerous circum- 
stances which they do not understand in a similar 
way, compulsory education of children is widely 
accepted partly because children are unlikely to 
know the extent to which they will need education 
in adult life. However, not all examples of this 
type involve children; if an adult is ia a seriously 
dangerous situation and is unaware of it, it can 
also be permissible to intervene paternalistically. 
For instance, if a man unknowingly i: standing in 
the path of a runaway truck, surely a passerby 
could ‘be justified in pushing him out bf danger. 

Emotional stress. People sometime: decide to 
inflict harm on themselves when they zre in periods 
of great emotional stress. If, for instarce, a person 
attempts suicide while subject to extreme and 
unusual stresses, it seems that another-party would 
be justified in intervening in at leas some such 
cases. 

Compulsion and Undue Influence. Self-aarming be- 
havior can also be caused, it seems, by action done 
under compulsion or undue influeace. If self- 
harming behavior is due to, say, sorre irresistible 
psychological influence, or to threats of greater, 
other-imposed harm, many would ho d that inter- 
ference with the behavior could be justified even if 
the failure to interfere would harm mo one other 
than the person interfered with. 


1 See, e.g., C. J. Friedrich (ed.), Liberty (New York, 1962), and Peter Radcliff (ed.), Limits of Liberty (Belmort, Calif., 1966). 
® Recent discussions include Gerald Dworkin, “Paternalism” in Morality and the Law, ed. by Richard A. Wasser=trom (Belmont, 
Calif., 1971); Joel Feinberg, “Legal Paternalism,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. t (1971), pp. 105~1 :4; C. L. Ten, 
‘Paternalism and Morality,” Ratio, vol. 13 (1971), pp. 56-66; David B. Wexler, “Therapeutic Justice,” Minne ota Law Review, 
vol. 57 (1972), pp. 289-338; and Jeffrie G. Murphy, ‘Incompetence and Paternalism,” Archiv für Rechts- und 3ozialphilosophie, 


vol. 60 (1974), pp. 465-486. 
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Mental Iliness. Closely related to the previous 
category is that of persons labeled mentally ill or 
insane. When such persons behave in self-destruc- 
tive ways, and when this self-destructiveness 
appears to be part of their affliction, paternalistic 
intervention again appears to be justifiable. 

Nonrationality. Sometimes persons who are in 
states of impaired consciousness can.be the subjects 
of apparently justified paternalism. A person who is, 
for instance, unconscious due to a blow received in 
an accident would be unable to decide for himself 
whether to do such things as go to a hospital; in 
such a case it hardly seems objectionable for some- 
one else to take the unconscious person to a 
hospital. 

Serious harm. Sometimes the mere fact that a 
person is about to cause himself serious harm may 
be taken as sufficient to justify paternalistic inter- 
vention even if the person is not known to fall into 
any of the above categories. If, for instance, there 
is no time to ascertain whether the person threat- 
ened with harm has chosen to be in that position, 
surely it could be justifiable to interfere with his 
action at least long enough to determine whether 
the person falls into any of the foregoing categories. 

These categories represent various factors which 
seem to play a role in the justification of paternal- 
ism. It is worth noting, however, that the specific 
role played by each is not parallel throughout the 
six categories distinguished. The first five appear to 
represent states of mind under which a person may 
undertake possibly self-destructive action; by 
contrast, the last category—that of serious harm— 
does not represent a state of mind at all, but instead 
a possible consequence of action. Note also that the 
threat of harm not only represents a category which 
in itself can sometimes be sufficient for apparently 
justified paternalism, but also one which plays a 
role when other categories apply as well; that is, 
both the threat of harm and one of the states of 
mind are present in examples involving the first 
five categories. This suggests that the threat of 
harm may play a role in the justification of pater- 
nalism which is different from that played by the 
factors in the first five categories. 

One of the problems of paternalism is that of 
organizing the factors represented by these 
categories in such a way as to provide some way of 
distinguishing cases in which paternalism is 
justified from cases in which it is not. This would 
involve showing when, why, and how these ele- 


- 3 “Paternalism,” op. cil., p. 118. 
4 Ibid. 


ments are relevant to paternalistic justification. 
Philosophers who have studied paternalism have 
proposed various principles designed to do this. 
There is fairly close agreement between the 
various proposed principles, and while it seems that 
each of them does approximate the sort of principle 
which captures common intuitions on this matter, 
I shall argue that each of them does have certain 
counterintuitive consequences. 


H 


Consider first the approaches suggested by 
Gerald Dworkin. He initially suggests as a general 
principle the following limitation on paternalistic 
interventions: “‘Paternalism is justified only to 
preserve a wider range of freedom for the individual 
in question.”* This principle certainly has an 
attractiveness, at least at first glance. However, it 
cannot be taken as an adequate principle of 
paternalism. For one thing, if it is taken titerally 
it states only a necessary condition of justified 
paternalism; an adequate criterion would state 
both necessary and sufficient conditions. But even 
the necessary condition suggested is questionable, 
for there are intuitively acceptable cases of paternal- 
ism which would be ruled out by this principle. 
Suppose a child is about to touch an object which 
is hot enough to burn his or her hand, but that the 
child does not realize this. Physically restraining 
the child from touching the object hardly seems 
objectionable, but it appears to be ruled out by 
this principle, for having a burned hand is surely 
not a limitation on the child’s freedom in any 
plausible sense. The protection of freedom is only 
one thing for which paternalism may be acceptable. 

Another problem with Dworkin’s principle can 
be seen if we take it as giving a sufficient condition 
of justified paternalism. Taking it in this way is not 
altogether unfair to Dworkin despite his wording 
of the principle, for his use of it in connection with 
contracts selling oneself into slavery suggests that 
he may have intended it as giving a sufficient 
condition. In this regard, he claims that “the main 
consideration for not allowing such a contract is 
the need to preserve the liberty of the person to 
make future choices.” 4 Since no harm other than 
loss of liberty need come from contracting oneself 
into slavery, the loss of liberty must count as a 
sufficient condition if all slavery contracts are to be 
ruled out. But Dworkin’s principle is not acceptable 
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when interpreted in this way either because if the 
preservation of a wider range of freedom were a 
sufficient condition of justified intervention, not 
only would slavery contracts be ruled out, but so 
too would virtually any contract in which a person 
agreed to commitment of his future services. As 
Joel Feinberg has pointed out, employment 
contracts often involve limitations on the liberty of 
both employer and employee. Moreover, he cites 
cases such as contracts “in restraint of trade” in 
which courts have supported the possibility of 
contracting away extensive liberties in exchange for 
some benefit. Thus, preservation of a wider range 
of freedom cannot be the crucial question. 

Dworkin also suggests another criterion which he 
calls that of “future-oriented consent.” The pri- 
mary example of this is the case of parental 
paternalism which, Dworkin suggests, “may be 
thought of as a wager by the parent on the child’s 
subsequent recognition of the wisdom of the restric- 
tions.”? However, as Jeffrie G. Murphy has ar- 
gued,’ there are at least two problems with this 
model. First, there is the danger that the consent to 
paternalism may be artificially manufactured: the 
paternalistic intervention could include the 
attempt to condition the person to accept the 
intervention. Second, there is the question of what 
should count as future consent. The danger here 
is that the failure to agree to the paternalistic 
intervention would never be accepted as the 
decision to be taken seriously. Beyond this, there 
is a question about the range of application of this 
model. If the justifiability of paternalistic inter- 
ventions is really to depend on future consent, 
then there is no way of knowing at the time of the 
intervention whether it is justified. Thus, the future 
consent model is not the answer. 

The approach of Dworkin’s on which he seems 
to put greatest emphasis, however, is that which 
appeals to what would be chosen bv fully rational 
individuals. He claims that we “may argue for and 
against proposed paternalistic measures in terms of 
what. fully rational individuals would accept as 
forms of protection.”® This approach is clearly 
quite similar to the Rawlsian method of argumenta- 


5 Feinberg, “Legal Paternalism,” op. cit., pp. 121-122. 
§ “Paternalism,” op. cit., p. 119- 

7 Ibid. 

8 “Incompetence and Paternalism,” op. cit., p. 4821. 

? “Paternalism,” op. cit., p. 120. 


10 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). 


Murphy, “Incompetence and Paternalism,” op. cit. 
u “Paternalism and Morality,” op. cit., p. 65. 
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tion in terms of what would be chosen by parties in 
the original position.1° The main difficulty with it, 
however, is that it involves a serious departure 
from the position of Mill and those who agree with 
his main claims. For Dworkin’s positior: essentially 
involves the substitution of an abstrac: “rational 
will” for the will of an individual; such substitu- 
tions, as is argued below (section IV), result in a 
paternalism which is too strong to capture the 
intuitions with which we are here zoncerned. 
Thus, despite the suggestiveness of muzh of what 
Dworkin has to say, he has not provided a gene-ally 
applicable principle for identifying cases of justified 
paternalism. 

Consider next C. L. Ten’s discussion cf paternal- 
ism. He suggests the “limitation of paternalism to 
cases where either one of the following tvo features 
are present: (a) the agent’s decision is clearly and 
seriously impaired ...; and (b) the harn inflicted 
on the agent is of a severe and permanent type.” 1 
As stated by Ten, this principle appezrs to give 
merely a necessary condition of justifiec. patemmal- 
ism; if this is what is intended, the principie is 
inadequate because it fails to indicate whet is 
sufficient for intervention. However, Ten’s dis- 
cussion suggests that he intends the p-incipl= to 
provide both necessary and sufficient -:onditions. 
But on this interpretation the principle stl invclves 
serious problems. 

One problem is that it allows paternalism when 
the agent’s decision is impaired withou imposing 
any further restrictions. But this is urely not 
enough. Surely paternalism should be alowed only 
when the impairment is likely to have undesirable 
consequences for the agent. If nothing tmdesirable 
will result, or perhaps if the agent will lean through 
his mistake, it seems doubtful that intervention 
should be allowed. Perhaps Ten meant these con- 
siderations to have been accounted for in the 
qualification that the decision be clearly cnd sericusly 
impaired; but ifso this should be further cxplicated. 

A second problem with Ten’s principE is that it 
allows intervention when there is severe and 
permanent harm, and without further qualification. 
This sounds as though it would prohitit anyone 


The Rawlsian approach is explicitly adopted and ceveloped in 
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from taking his own life, for example. Death is 
surely a severe and permanent harm. But to accept 
this is to seriously depart from the position of Mill 
on paternalism, for Mill was concerned to argue 
that persons should be allowed full control over 
actions which do not seriously affect others; pro- 
vided that the person is in full command of what 
he or she is doing, he/she should not be interfered 
with provided that others’ interests are not harmed. 
Since Ten’s principle fails to impose such restric- 
tions, it cannot be the one being sought. 

It may appear that Ten’s problems could be 
avoided if, instead of requiring that only one of his 
two conditions be fulfilled, he were to require that 
they both be fulfilled. This would be to require 
both impairment of decision and serious harm, thus 
ruling out paternalism in cases like those used 
against the principle as originally stated. But even 
with this modification, the principle is not accept- 
able, for paternalistic interventions may be 
justifiable even when there is not a threat of severe 
and permanent harm. A child about to burn his 
finger is not in danger of such harm, and yet 
intervention seems unobjectionable. Thus, this 
modification of Ten’s principle is another example 
of a principle which is perhaps close to what we 
want, but which fails to accurately capture 
common intuitions on paternalism. 

Let us next consider the paternalistic principle 
proposed by Joel Feinberg. Feinberg suggests what 
he calls “the standard of voluntariness”’: “the state 
has the right to prevent self-regarding harmful 
conduct only when it is substantially nonvoluntary 
or when temporary intervention is necessary to 
establish whether it is voluntary or not.’ Fein- 
berg, as indicated by the principle, is primarily 
concerned with legal paternalism, but it does not 
seem implausible to assume that the standard of 
voluntariness might apply to paternalistic inter- 
ventions undertaken by private individuals as well. 
In any case, this principle, like the others, has 
certain problems. One of them is the fact that it 
states only a necessary condition of justified inter- 
vention. As we have seen, unless something un- 
desirable for the person subjected to paternalism 
is likely to result in the absence of intervention, 
there is no reason to suppose that intervention is 
justified. Thus, one would like to know what else 
is necessary, what is sufficient, for justified paternal- 
ism. Feinberg’s principle is of no help here. 


12 “Legal Paternalism,” op. cit., p. 113. 
18 “Incompetence and Paternalism,” op. cit., p. 479- 
44 Ibid., p. 468. 
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A second difficulty with the standard of volun- 
tariness is its dependence on the concept of 
voluntary action. One reason why this is a problem 
is the fact that Feinberg nowhere provides a 
general account of voluntary action; he merely 
provides some examples of involuntary actions 
without considering what makes them so. The 
application of the standard surely requires some 
further understanding of this concept. A deeper 
problem with Feinberg’s use of the concept of 
voluntary action is the fact that it may rule out 
cases which seem to be instances of justified 
paternalism. One situation in which paternalism 
appears justified is that in which a person attempts 
to inflict serious harm on himself while under severe 
emotional stress. To restrain someone attempting 
to commit suicide, for example, sometimes seems 
acceptable. But it does not seem plausible to sup- 
pose that a person is not acting voluntarily because 
he is acting under emotional stress; the standard of 
voluntariness would therefore rule out such inter- 
ventions, Hence, either the standard of voluntari- 
ness must be given up or the concept of voluntari- 
ness must be extended to cover cases of emotional 
stress, In either case, further work is required, and 
so the standard of voluntariness is not the whole 
story. ~ 

The most recent discussion of paternalism to be 
considered here is that of Jeffrie G. Murphy. 
Murphy suggests the following principle of 
paternalism: “When a person is incompetent in any 
of the ways specified above, and if his incompetence 
is likely to result in major and not easily reversible 
harm to him, then paternalistic intervention is 
justified provided that it is carefully specified, 
limited, controlled, and explicitly tailored to the 
kind of incompetence manifested.”"8 The forms of 
incompetence Murphy specifies include cases in 
which a person is “ignorant, compulsive, or devoid 
of reason”! with respect to the area involved. 
Murphy is primarily concerned with legal paternal- 
ism, and in that area his principle appears quite 
useful. However, it does not provide a general 
criterion for the justification of paternalism, for, I 
shall argue, there are clear cases of acceptable 
paternalistic intervention not allowed on this 
principle. 

There is a difficulty in assessing Murphy’s 
principle due to the fact that the role of the 
major-and-not-easily-reversible-harm requirement 
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is unclear. In the quotation above this requirement 
appears to be one element in what will count as a 
sufficient condition of justified paternalism, but it 
is not claimed to be a necessary condition, for the 
principle does not rule out the possibility that there 
might be other sufficient conditions not including 
the harm requirement. However, in his discussion 
of the principle, Murphy makes it sound as though 
this requirement is intended as a necessary con- 
dition: “Liberty is too important a value, too 
primary a good, to be interfered with except in the 
clearest cases of major harm.”!5 However, since I 
shall argue that there are acceptable cases of 
paternalism where there is no threat of major harm, 
the principle can be criticized whichever way it is 
interpreted. For if there can be justified paternal- 
ism without the threat of serious harm, then the 
harm requirement is not a necessary condition of 
such intervention nor is it part of the only sufficient 
condition. So either the principle incorrectly 
excludes such cases or it fails to capture some 
conditions under which paternalism is justified. 
But let us consider an instance of this type of case. 

As indicated, the sort of case I have in mind 
here is that in which there is no threat of major 
and not easily reversible harm, but in which 
paternalism nevertheless seems clearly justified. 
Consider the case of John Doe who is about to 
take a drink’of what he believes to be a glass of 
wine. Mary Doe, however, knows that the glass 
does not contain wine at all, but instead a harmless 
but foul-tasting liquid which only looks and smells 
like wine. It seems quite clear that Mary, knowing 
that John is acting on a false belief, would be quite 
justified in staying John’s hand although he is in 
no danger of undergoing major and not easily 
reversible harm.*® Similarly, paternalistically pre- 
venting minor injuries to others is surely sometimes 
justifiable. Thus, Murphy’s principle also fails to 
provide the criteria being sought. 

On the basis of the foregoing, I conclude that no 
criterion of justified paternalism has been proposed 
which provides necessary and sufficient conditions 
of justified paternalism in such away as to capture 
fairly common intuitions about when such action 
is justified. I should like now to propose such a 
criterion. By way of intuitive justification, I shall 
argue that the principle I shall propose not only 
correctly distinguishes cases in which paternalism 
seems clearly justified from cases in which it does 


15 Ibid., p. 483. 
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not, but also that the principle provides a highly 
plausible way of systematizing the var ous factors 
relevant to the determination of whether paternal- 
ism is justified in a given case.. 


ITI 


I propose the following principle, which I shall 
call “the Principle of Paternalism,” as a principle 
for the determination of whether paternalism is 
justified: Paternalistic interventions are justified if 
and only if (i) there is good evidence that the deci- 
sions with respect to which the perscn is to be 
coerced are encumbered, and (ii) there is good 
evidence that this person’s decisions wold be sup- 
portive of the paternalistic intervent on if they 
were not encumbered. Let us consider .ome of the 
important concepts included in this principle. 

Good evidence. The Principle of Paterralism relies 
on the same concept of good evidence zs that used 
in any other area in which rational .upport for 
assertions is required. In general, evicence for a 
claim may be considered good evidence when it is 
factually correct and it serves as the premiss or 
premisses of a nonfallacious inductive o7 deductive 
argument in which the claim serves as the con- 
clusion. Thus, if the argument is deductive, good 
evidence is provided only if the argument is valid 
and the premisses are true. If the argument is 
inductive and its premisses are true, the evidence 
provided is only as good as the strergth of the 
inductive argument. Since the strength af inductive 
arguments varies in degrees, the strength of the 
evidence for an inductively supported conclusion 
can also vary in degree. Also relevant tb the value 
of an inductive argument is the questior: of whether 
there is also evidence which supperts claims 
incompatible with the conclusion of the argument. 
Evidence would not count as good evidence for a 
claim ifan incompatible conclusion is supported by 
a stronger argument. These features cf inductive 
argument are especially important for paternalism, 
for much of the crucial evidence in its -ustification 
is empirical and thus depends ultimately on induc- 
tive reasoning. 

Encumbered decisions. The Principle of Paternalism 
allows paternalistic intervention only when there 
is good evidence that a person’s decisions are 
encumbered. But what is it to say tha. someone’s 
decision is encumbered? I shall say that a person’s 


18 Cf. Murphy’s example of the man unknowingly choosing poisoned items from a buffet table. Ibid., p. 469. 
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decisions are encumbered whenever those decisions 
are made in circumstances which are known to 
affect decision-making in such a way that the 
person’ making the decisions sometimes comes to 
believe that the decisions were mistaken or un- 
fortunate. Thus, if a certain state, e.g., ignorance, 
is known to cause people to make decisions they 
later come to regret, that state constitutes an 
encumbrance of decisions. This means that the 
question of whether a given condition constitutes 
an encumbrance often depends on empirical 
evidence. Ignorance, for example, counts as an 
encumbrance because it is known that people who 
make decisions while lacking relevant information 
often come to regret their decisions. Emotional 
stress counts as an encumbrance for the same 
reason: people often come to regret decisions they 
have made and actions they have taken while 
under such stress. The set of circumstances which 
count as encumbrances of decision, then, is an open 
set which will accommodate any condition shown 
to have the indicated effect on decision-making. 

Decisions supportive of intervention. The Principle of 
Paternalism allows intervention only when the 
hypothetical unencumbered decisions of the person 
to be coerced are supportive of the intervention. This 
means that if the person were not in the encum- 
bered circumstance, he would expressly consent to 
the intervention. Thus, if there is good evidence 
that the person, when in an unencumbered state, 
would agree that if he were in circumstances of the 
sort in question, he should be, and would want to 
be, subjected to paternalistic coercion, then that 
person’s decisions may be said to be supportive of 
intervention. : 

Hypothetical unencumbered decisions. The most 
difficult concept in the Principle of Paternalism is 
that of hypothetical unencumbered decisions. The 
justification of intervention requires that the inter- 
vening party have some information as to what the 
person’s decisions or choices would be if they were 
not encumbered. Sometimes this information is not 
difficult to obtain. Suppose that White is about to 
take a drink of poisoned wine not knowing that it 
is poisoned. White’s good friend Black, who knows 
that the wine is poisoned and that White does not 
know it, must consider whether to intervene. 
Suppose that Black has every reason to believe that 
White has no intention of doing away with himself: 
White, let us suppose, has expressed no such 
intention; on'‘the contrary, he has expressed the 


intention of carrying out a wide variety of plans in . 


the future. Under such circumstances, Black surely 


has good evidence that White would choose not to 
drink the wine if he knew it was poisoned and that 
White would support intervention to prevent him 
from doing so in the encumbered circumstance. 
Thus, according to the Principle of Paternalism, 
Black’s intervention would be justified. 

The unique feature of the case of Black and 
White is the fact that the prediction about White’s 
hypothetical unencumbered decisions can easily be 
verified. Black interveres, tells White that the 
drink is poisoned, and then if White expresses no 
further desire to drink the wine and no objection 
to the intervention, Black’s prediction is verified. 
In this case verification is not difficult to obtain 
because the encumbrance of White’s decision— 
ignorance of the fact that the wine is poisoned—is 
fairly easily removed. 

Other cases are more problematic. Sometimes an 
intervening party, unlike Black in the above 
example, will have no personal information about 
the person to be coerced. In such cases, prediction 
of the hypothetical unencumbered will is more 
difficult. In general, the smaller the quantity of 
information about the person to be coerced that is 
available to the intervening party, the more 
difficult it will be to make accurate predictions 
about the former’s decisions in the absence of the 
encumbrance. Another factor which serves to make 
accurate predictions difficult is the nature of the 
encumbrance involved. When a person is ignorant 
of one relevant fact about what he is doing, as in 
the case of the poisoned wine, it is relatively easy 
to predict what effect the elimination of the 
ignorance will have on the person’s decisions. 
However, when the encumbrance is something like 
emotional stress or possibly mental illness, it is 
much more difficult to predict the effect of the 
removal of the encumbrance. If, for irstance, the 
case involves someone who has been mentally 
retarded all of his life, it would be impossible to 
make detailed predictions as to what his view 
would be with any great accuracy. Thus, both the 
lack of clear-cut information about the effect of 
removal of the encumbrance and the lack of 
personal information about the party to be coerced 
are factors contributing to inaccuracy in the making 
of predictions as to the nature of a person’s hypo- 
thetical unencumbered decisions. 

The determination of a person’s hypothetical 
unencumbered decisions requires, however, that 
all information which may have a bearing on these 
decisions be taken into account. This includes 
information about the person’s goals, beliefs, and 
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values, and also information about the probable 
effects of various forms of encumbrance on a 
person’s decisions. Much of the information 
required, therefore, is of an empirical nature and 
is thus subject to the difficulties of making accurate 
predictions on the basis of empirical evidence. The 
question of whether a given act of paternalism is 
justified may thus often be in doubt due to the 
uncertainty of the prediction about the person’s 
hypothetical unencumbered decisions. 

It will be noticed that the Principle of Paternal- 
ism permits, in cases in which paternalism is 
permitted, overriding or ignoring the choice which 
the person coerced actually expresses at the time 
of the intervention. Paternalism often involves 
overriding or ignoring such choices (an exception 
would be the case of unconscious persons), and so 
a question arises as to what overrides them. We 
have seen that Dworkin answers this question by 
appealing to the choices of “fully rational indi- 
viduals.” Dworkin’s approach exemplifies the view 
which substitutes what I shall call the “rational 
will” for the will of an individual. This is not the 
position expressed by the Principle of Paternalism. 
That Principle can therefore be further explicated 
by comparing its appeal to hypothetical unencum- 
bered decisions to the appeal of other views to the 
rational will. 


IV 


Allow me to introduce some additional termin- 
ology at this point. The choice, decision, or will 
that a person actually expresses at any given time 
I shall call his empirical choice, decision, or will. 


Paternalism thus normally involves overriding or ` 


ignoring a person’s empirical will. But in favor of 
what? One possibility here, as we have seen, is the 
appeal to the rational will. By the “rational will” 
is meant the will which would be expressed by any 
fully rational being, as determined in abstraction 
from the individual characteristics of any such 
being. In general, the rational will is identical with 
whatever choice is required by reason as such, and 
the determination of the rational will requires 
consideration of the concept of rationality. How- 
ever, as indicated above, this is not the appeal made 
by the Principle of Paternalism? ` 


Rather than appealing to the rational will, the 
Principle of Paternalism appeals to what the 
individual’s empirical will would be if it were 
unencumbered. The individual’s empirical will 
is overridden, but in favor of that same ndividual’s 
empirical will as it would be in mor favorable 
circumstances. In other words, the Principle of 
Paternalism requires that it be determined what 
the individual’s actually expressed, empirically 
observable will would be in an unencumbered 
situation. One significant aspect of thi: is the fact 
that any specific claim about the rature of a 
person’s hypothetical unencumbered w Il is always 
empirically verifiable in principle. To verify such a 
claim, all that is required is the determination of 
the person’s empirical choice at a tinæ when his 
will is unencumbered. In some circumstances, 
there will be no problem about this. To verify a 
claim about the unencumbered will ef a person 
whose will is encumbered by ignorance of the fact 
that his glass of wine is poisoned, one need only 
inform him about the poison and cbserve the 
decisions he expresses in light of that knowledge. 
In some cases, however, it is not possible to remove 
an encumbrance at will. For example, we lack the 
ability to eliminate mental illness at wall, and so if 
that is the encumbrance in question, it may not be 
possible to actually verify a claim abow a person’s 
hypothetical unencumbered will. But such verifica- 
tion remains possible in principle. 

In this way the concept of hypotnetical un- 
encumbered will differs from that of she rational 
will. The rational will is not something which can 
be determined empirically. Empirical ‘acts play a 
role in the determination of the rational will only 
as premisses, if at all. That is, determination of the 
rational will may require knowledge of general 
facts about human beings, as in the Rawlsian 
original position, but empirical facts cannot be 
used to check whether the correct conclusions have 
been drawn. Moreover, the determination of the 
rational will is done in absiracton from the 
individual characteristics of any persor, while the 
determination of a person’s hypothetical un- 
encumbered will could not correctly be made 
without considering such characteristic. 

But why should the Principle of Paternalism 


17 It must be noted that the use of the concept of the rational will discussed here is distinct from its use as a method for the 
justification of moral principles. As used to override the empirical choice of some individual, the rational will is used as the 
“real” will of that individual. Used as a method for the justification of moral principles, there is no substitution vf the rational 
will for the empirical will of any individual. Thus, while the same conclusions about the nature of the rational will could be 
used in either of these two ways, it must be noted that they are distinct uses and that only the substitution of th: rational will 
for the empirical will of an individual is being questioned at this point and in this way. 
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rely on the hypothetical unencumbered will rather 
than on the rational will? The answer is that this 
use of the rational will would constitute a departure 
from the “weak” paternalism of Mill in favor of a 
“strong? paternalism which Mill would have 
rejected. Since the present concern is the elabora- 
tion of a criterion of justified paternalism which 
captures the Millian position, the use of the rational 
will is unacceptable. Let us consider why the 
rational will would lead to strong paternalism. 

Suppose we were to use the rational will rather 
than the hypothetical unencumbered will as the 
determinate of a person’s “real”? will, i.e., the will 
which is of greatest moral significance. Since a 
correctly determined hypothetical unencumbered 
will is an unencumbered empirical will, this would 
be to give greater weight to the rational will than 
to a person’s unencumbered empirical will. But if 
the rational will can outweigh a person’s unencum- 
bered empirical will, there is no restriction of 
intervention to cases in which the will of the person 
coerced is encumbered, for the greater weight of 
the rational will means that it should be followed. 
Thus, if the rational will were used, even someone 
whose decisions were not encumbered in any way 
could be coerced, so long as the coercion were in 
the direction indicated by the rational will. There 
would therefore be no restriction of paternalism 
to cases in which a person’s ability to make 
decisions is hindered in some way, and therefore no 
approximation of Mill’s position. 

Further, the use of the rational will would pro- 
vide no way to ensure that eccentric behavior 
would not be the grounds for paternalistic coercion. 
Since the rational will is determined in abstraction 
from the characteristics of any individual, it is 
. possible that some forms of paternalism would be 
acceptable to the rational will but not to the un- 
encumbered empirical will of an atypical person. 
Since the use of the rational will could thus permit 
paternalistic coercion of persons with unusual 
views because their views would not be represented 
in the determination of the rational will, the use of 
the rational will fails to protect the minority view 
which Mill was so concerned to protect. ; 

Despite the fact that the Principle of Paternalism 
requires giving preference to the unencumbered 
empirical will over the rational will, there is a role 
for the rational will in the application of the 
Principle of Paternalism, even if only a secondary 
one. The hypothetical unencumbered will rather 
than the rational will is. to be favored in the 
application of the Principle, but in some circum- 


stances it will be impossible to determine the former 
with any high degree of certainty. In such cases the 
rational will can be taken as evidence in the deter- 
mination of the direction of the hypothetical 
unencumbered will. Suppose, for example, that a 
potential intervening party is dealing with someone 
who has been in an accident, was knocked un- 
conscious, and is in need of surgery to avoid death. 
Suppose further that no personal information about 
the victim can be obtained. Then, assuming that. 
the rational will would favor actions necessary to 
avoid certain death, an appeal to the rational will 
could be made to support the claim that the surgery 
would be allowed by the person’s hypothetical 
unencumbered will. When no evidence but that 
provided by the rational will is available, the 
rational will would be decisive; when other evi- 
dence is available, the rational will would be only 
one factor and would not be decisive. Thus, the 
rational will does potentially have a secondary 
role in the application of the Principle of Pater- 
nalism. 


v 


I should like to conclude by briefly considering 
how the Principle of Paternalism would deal with 
the examples and considerations discussed in 
section I. We saw there that the categories of 
Ignorance, Emotional Stress, Compulsion and 
Undue Influence, Mental Illness, and Non- 
rationality all seem to represent states of mind 
under which actions may be performed or at- 
tempted. In terms of the Principle of Paternalism, 
these categories all constitute encumbrances. They 
are all conditions or states which may affect 
decision-making adversely by causing persons to 
make decisions they later regret. Because these 
conditions constitute encumbrances of decision, 
when one or more of them is present the first 
condition of justified paternalism is met. The 
second condition is met only if there is good 
evidence that the person would support interven- 
tion if he were free of all encumbrances. This 
condition demands that the particular circum- 
stances of each case be considered, but it is clear 
that there are possible cases in which a person 
would, perhaps to avoid harm to himself, support 
intervention. 

The Principle of Paternalism also provides a 
way to account for the importance of considera- 
tions about the harm a person is likely to cause 
himself. Most discussions of paternalism, as we 
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have seen, attribute great importance to the threat 
of severe and permanent harm, and the Principle 
of Paternalism is no different. However, under the 
Principle of Paternalism, the role played by the 
threat of serious harm is not that of a necessary or 
sufficient condition of justified intervention, but of 
evidence of the satisfaction of such conditions. 
That is, when a person’s actions threaten to bring 
serious harm to him, this constitutes evidence both 
that an encumbrance is present and that the 
person’s unencumbered decision would be different. 

When a person does something likely to cause 
himself serious harm, this constitutes some evidence 
that the person’s decisions are encumbered because 
the presence of an encumbrance is one possible 
explanation of the fact that the person is about to 
harm himself. He may be harming himself, for 
example, because he does not realize what he is 
doing. However, because of the possibility that a 
person could make an unencumbered choice to 
harm himself, this is not conclusive evidence that 
an encumbrance exists. In fact, the threat of 
serious harm is likely to constitute sufficient 
evidence of an encumbrance only in situations in 
which the immediacy of the threatened harm 
prohibits further investigation. 

The threat of serious harm constitutes evidence 
that a person’s hypothetical unencumbered de- 
cisions would be supportive of paternalistic inter- 
vention because of the fact that virtually everyone 
wishes to avoid serious harm virtually all of the 
time. Consequently, it is highly probable that 
anyone whose decision is encumbered and who is 
threatened with serious harm would support 
actions taken to prevent such harm. However, this 
evidence is again not conclusive, since personal 
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information about the person to be coerced could 
indicate that he does wish to inflict sericus harm on 
himself. 

The threatened harm need not, however. be 
serious in order to provide evidence vhich may 
serve to justify paternalistic intervention. Consider 
again the case of the person about tc drink the 
harmless, foul-tasting liquid which looks like wine. 
When a potential intervening party has every 
reason to believe that the person doe: not kaow 
that the liquid is not wine, interventon car. be 
justified because of the high probability that the 
person involved is like most other persons in that 
he does not desire to drink foul-tastmg liquids. 
Here the unpleasantness to be avoided i: slight, but 
paternalism can be justified because oi the strong 
evidence as to the nature of the perzon’s hpo- 
thetical unencumbered choice. Miror incon- 
veniences can thus constitute grcunds fcr paternal- 
istic intervention in some circumstance:. 

The Principle of Paternalism thus has two 
important virtues not shared ty other proposed 
criteria for the determination of when paternalistic 
interventions are justified. First, its application 
yields conclusions which are in agrecment with 
common intuitions about what sorts cf cases are 
such that paternalism should be allowed. Second, 
it can account for the relevance of he various 
factors clearly significant for the just‘fication of 
paternalistic interventions in a way which is highly 
plausible in that it provides for the orgznizaticn of | 
these factors without ignoring the differences 
between them. Thus, for capturing iatuitions of 
the sort shared by Mill, the Principle of Paternalism 
is the best criterion for the justification of patemal- 
ism. 
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VII. THE JUSTIFICATION OF MORALITY 


DAN W. 


Js just what senses morality, or acting for moral 

reasons, requires or admits of rational justifica- 
tion is an issue that has long divided moral 
philosophers. In this paper I will argue that it is 
not possible to provide practical reasons that justify 
morality or acting for moral reasons. And while it is 
tempting then to conclude that there is not good 
reason to act morally, that would beg the second 
issue I want to discuss here—in what sense morality 
requires further justification. I shall argue that it is 
a mistake to assume that it requires justification. 
Finally, I shall offer some very brief remarks about 
the nature of a morality in order to clarify how 
what can be said in support of being moral should 
be understood. 


I 


I need to provide a brief account at the outset of 
what I understand by morality, or a morality, so 
that the nature of the issue of its justification will in 
turn be clear. At different times I shall speak of 
morality, or a person’s morality, as a system of rules 
(or principles), judgments or reasons that are 
practical or action-guiding; that is, they state that 
actions of a specified sort ought, or ought not, to be 
performed. This first condition, that moralities are 
practical or action-guiding, simply locates morality 
within the domain of practical reasoning. 

The second feature of a morality concerns the 
content of its action-guiding rules, judgments or 
reasons, Since the issue of justification I am 
interested in here can be raised in essentially the 
same form for any prominent moral view or 
normative ethic, this feature must be common to, 
for example, utilitarianism and theories that 
oppose utilitarianism from considerations of justice 
and fairness. The contrast I want to draw in 
characterizing morality is not between different 
normative ethics, but between most any moral 
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view and explicitly non-moral systems ef practical 
reasoning. I shall do this by specifying only zhat 
the content of a morality is such that it requirzs a 
person to act in ways that may conflict with the 
maximization of his own self-interest; in any 
morality, some consideration other than the agent’s 
own self-interest justifies action, and car in at least 
some possible cases of conflict, override anc so 
require the sacrifice of the agent’s selfinterest. I 
want to focus on this requirement, shared by 
different moral theories, of some possitle sacr-fice 
of one’s own self-interest since it is this requirement 
that is usually thought to place morality in need of 
justification.} 

Characterizing moralities in this way brings 
out two points. First, it suggests that the principal 
non-moral alternative to morality amcng systems 
of practical reasoning will be one or another version 
of egoism. When I refer with no furthec qualitica- 
tion either to a non-moral system cf practical 
reason or to egoism, I shall have in mind universal 
egoism: For any person P and action 2, P ought 
to perform a if, and only if, doing so willmaximally 
promote his overall self-interest. Second, it brings 
out the final feature I shall use in cheracterizing 
morality, often called the finality, overrHingness or 
authority of morality: moral judgmen s (reasons, 
rules) override non-moral judgments -n cases of 
conflict, and specifically, override judgments of 
self-interest.? 

It is essential for fully appreciating tae protlem 
of justifying morality that morality’s craracteriza-~ 
tion include both a condition on its consent and on 
its finality. If morality is characterized as final but 
its content left open, it is difficult te raise the 
question of its justification at all. If morality is 
specified simply as a system of judgmerts of what, 
all things considered, one ought to de, then the 
question whether one ought to be moral—do what, 


2 For an analysis of the concept of morality, this content condition that moral requirements sometimes conflict with require- 
ments of self-interest would have to be specified differently; in this form, it could be satisfied by a system of practi:al reascning 


that we would intuitively regard as non-moral. However, specifying it in this way helps focus the justification issue I 


am 


concerned with without, so far as I can see, affecting my argument concerning morality’s justification. 

2 I state the finality or overridingness condition of morality as a property of moral judgments, reasons, or rules L ecause moral 
philosophers making judgments, reasons, or rules primary in their theories have all adopted it, though I believe it E problernatic 
whether finality can be successfully defended as a property of moral reasons. 
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all things considered, one ought to do—makes no 
sense at the outset. With my characterization of 
morality as well, the finality condition raises crucial 
difficulties for justifying morality. But at least if 
we also give a minimal specification of the content 
of moral reasons (rules, judgments) we can then 
sensibly ask why these particular reasons, reasons 
with this content, should be final or overriding. 
And it is, of course, only when morality is under- 
stood as having at least minimal content of the sort 
specified above that the issue of the justification for 
acting morally or accepting moral reasons is 
raised. 


II 


How might morality, or acting morally, be given 
justification? I shall use the distinction between 
providing a moral and providing a non-moral 
justification of morality, and in this section take up 
the former possibility. While I have nothing new 
„to add on it to the points made by Singer, Toulmin 
and others, it will be helpful for what comes later 
to have the difficulty clearly, though briefly, before 
us. Consider a person contemplating whether to 
murder his rich parents in order to inherit their 
money. Suppose he concludes that killing another 
person is prima facie morally wrong, that in the 
present case there are no competing considerations 
that override the prima facie wrongness of killing 
persons, and so finally that this proposed killing is, 
all things considered, morally wrong. His reasoning 
to this point remains within the framework of moral 
reasoning, for not until this point have all relevant 
moral reasons or considerations been exhausted. 
But now suppose he asks whether the fact that 
his proposed action is morally wrong justifies his 
not doing it: that is, whether he ought to or is 
justified in acting on moral reasons. This is the 
situation of the moral skeptic who wants a justifica- 
tion of morality, of acting morally. As Singer has 
rightly put it, there is no further moral reason he 
wants or that we could give him—all relevant 
_moral considerations have already been taken 
account of in his judgment that the proposed action 
is, all things considered, morally wrong. And—this 
is the crucial point—no moral reason could justify 
morality or accepting moral reasons. Anything 
that could be offered as such, as a moral reason for 
being moral or accepting moral reasons, would 
itself be an instance of what he was asking for a 
justification of, for a reason for accepting.® 


The picture of practical reasoning presupposed 
here is of different kinds of reasons, or different 
modes or systems of practical reasoning (for ex- 
ample, legal, theological, prudential, as well as 
moral). A reason or justification for accepting the 
entire set or system of moral reasons must be 
external to that system, and so come from some 
other area or mode of practical reasoning. “Why 
should I be moral ?”’—understood as asking for a 
moral reason of justification for being moral—is a 
meaningless question. 


III 


The above should help clarify what is meant by a 
non-moral reason or justification for morality—it 
must be a reason or justification drawn from, some 
non-moral system (or area, or mode) of practical 
reasoning. As already indicated, the non-moral, 
external standpoint from which J shall explore the 
possibility of a justification of morality is that of a 
person’s own rational self-interest. However, I shall 
also show how the argument against the possibility 
of justifying morality in terms of rational self- 
interest can be generalized to cover any other 
attempted non-moral justification of morality as 
well. 

What is it about morality as part of a system of 
practical reasoning that makes its justification 
impossible? Is it something special about morality, 
or is it likewise impossible to justify various non- 
moral elements of practical reasoning 2s well? An 
argument exactly analogous to that of the last 
section would show that a legal justification of legal 
reasoning, a prudential justification for accepting 
prudential reasons, and so forth, is impossible. But, 
on the other hand, it is not at all clear why an 
external justification for accepting legal, prudential, 
etc. reasons is not possible, whether or not it is in 
fact forthcoming. For example, suppose we consider 
the law in a particular country at a particular time 
as having a more or less well specified content, a 
content that provides a system (or part of a system) 
of reasons for acting. It is then perfectly sensible to 
ask whether accepting and so acting cn this par- 
ticular system of legal reasons is justified by or 
within another framework of practical reasoning 
such as self-interest or morality. (Whether, and 
for what reason, this question is important is, of 
course, a separate issue.) Assuming the system of 
legal reasoning in question is logically distinct from 


3 Marcus Singer, Generalization in Ethics (London, 1963), p. 319. 
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that of, say, self-interest, its justification will require 
appeal to various contingent facts whose truth will 
guarantee that following this particular system of 
legal reasoning is in one’s self-interest. This is a 
natural way of making sense of the demand for an 
external justification of a system of practical 
reasoning, and one which seems applicable to 
moral systems as well as non-moral systems; I shall 
examine this possibility shortly. It confirms what is 
commonly assumed—that external justification of 
a specified system of legal reasoning, of economic 
reasoning, and so forth, is not in principle impossible. 
And it as well suggests that if a non-moral justifica- 
tion of morality is in principle impossible, this is 
not due to the content of the reasons in a system of 
moral reasoning, as opposed to the content or 
nature of legal, economic, etc. considerations. 

Rather, it is the formal quality of moral judg- 
ments-—-that they are final or overriding—that 
creates the difficulty for external or non-moral 
justification of morality, and this is a property 
that is not, and cannot be, shared with non-moral 
practical judgments. The property of moral judg- 
ments I call finality or overridingness is not always 
explicitly identified in this way, but it is widely 
accepted. For example, it is a property of the 
principles that define a conception of right in 
Rawls’ theory of justice and is a property of moral 
judgments entailed by their prescriptivity on the 
otherwise rather different theory of Hare. Now 
assume that the property of finality is a necessary 
condition for a principle to be a moral principle. 
Could a non-moral justification of accepting and in 
turn acting on moral principles then be provided? 
To say that moral principles are final or overriding 
is to say that they are the final and decisive appeal 
in practical reasoning, that they specify what, all 
things considered, we ought to do. Their finality 
specifies with finality what we ought to do, not what 
we ought to do only if it is also legal, in our self- 
interest, etc. But if morality requires justification 
in terms of self-interest, establishing that under 
specified conditions acting morally is in our self- 
interest could at most support the position ‘that 
when acting morally is in our self-interest, then 
acting morally is justified. Thus, any such justifica- 
tion must necessarily fail to justify an essential 
feature of moral judgments—their finality or over- 
ridingness. 

It might still be thought that an external or 
non-moral justification of morality, consistent with 
maintaining its finality, is possible along the lines 
suggested above for an external justification of a 
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system of legal reasoning. By appealing to ceriain 
contingent truths, we could try to show that, when 
applied in the world as it is, some non-moral 
system of practical reasoning, in terms of which 
morality is to be justified, yields precise-y the same 
results as the moral system; applied in tre world as 
it is, the two systems are extensionally squivalent. 
(In fact, a somewhat weaker claum—taat all the 
particular judgments yielded by the syster. of 
moral reasoning were included within, Dut did not 
exhaust, the set of judgments yielded by the system 
of non-moral reasoning—would be adequate; the 
argument which follows holds for this possibility as 
well.) This would allow justification o: the moral 
system by appeal to the non-mcral sys em, ard is 
consistent with denying that moral judgments are 
ever overridden by non-moral judgments. Moral 
judgments are not overridden by judgments of 
prudence or self-interest, the relevant non-moral 
system, only because certain contingent traths 
about the nature of the world guarantee that the 
two kinds of judgments never in fact ccnflict. 

It remains, nevertheless, logically possible for 
there to be conflicts between moral and non-moral 
judgments, specifically judgments of elf-inte-est, 
whether or not any such conflict in fact arises ir the 
world as it is. But the property of final ty or aver- 
ridingness possessed by moral judgment should be 
understood as entailing that in any such logically 
possible case of conflict between a moral judgment 
and a non-moral judgment, for example of self- 
interest, the moral judgment is overriding. Being a 
moral person, adopting the moral poñt of view, 
involves being prepared to do whet morality 
requires not just when its requirements happen to 
coincide with one’s self-interest, but az all times. 
If the finality or overridingness condzion means 
only that moral judgments are not overridden by 
any non-moral judgments, such as those of self- 
interest, because the world is happily so-arranged 
that morality and self-interest never in fact condict, 
it would be pointless ever to insist on the finality 
condition. The condition of overridingness would 
apply to moral judgments only when and if the 
world were such that it was unnecessar~ and n2ver 
came into play in practical reasoning. E is perhaps 
worth adding that the world seems to ce such that 
moral requirements do sometimes ccnflict with 
one’s overall self-interest, but the point s that even 
if they did not, the happy coincidence of morality 
and self-interest could not fully justify tke finali-y of 
moral judgments. 

I have been assuming that the property of 
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finality or overridingness is a necessary, though not 
a sufficient, condition of a system of practical 
reasoning. (and the principles, judgments and 
reasons which comprise and follow from it) being a 
moral system. Some philosophers, however, have 
rejected finality as a necessary (or sufficient) 
condition ofa morality. They generally characterize 
moral judgments as judgments having a particular 
logical form, e.g. universalizable or formulated in 
universal terms, and/or a particular content, e.g., 
making reference in some way to the satisfaction of 
human needs, interests, etc. It is then thought to be 
logically open whether morality ought to be taken 
as overriding in practical reasoning, and this seems 
a way of making sense of the demand for a justifica- 
tion of morality not precluded by any arguments of 
the sort I have offered above. But it is by no means 
clear just what sense is to be given to the request for 
a justification for taking morality as final. It would, 
of course, be possible to show what kind of judg- 
ments, for example moral or self-interested, are in 
fact taken as final in some particular person’s 
system of practical reasoning. But how would the 
fact that he took, say, moral judgments as final 
justify his doing so, or show that he ought to do so? 
Suppose that he has not yet decided which kind of 
judgment to take as final, and asks which he ought 
to take as such. Any answer will have the general 
form: whichever kind of judgment or practical 
reasons, moral or self-interested, possesses property 
p ought to be taken as final or overriding. But this 
seems to make p the ultimate or final consideration 
justifying action, not the moral judgment, since it is 
only by possessing that the moral judgment 
justifiably overrides the prudential or self-interested 
judgment. We could only show someone that moral 
judgments, say, ought to override self-interested 
judgments, even though he in fact took self- 
interested ones as overriding, by showing that the 
property p that he believed self-interested judg- 
ments possessed and that justified their finality was 
in fact possessed by moral and not self-interested 
judgments. But this would still leave the possession 
of p, and not moral considerations themselves, the 
ultimate or overriding considerations in his system 
of practical reasoning. 

Since many philosophers seem to have believed 
that if finality is not assumed to be a necessary 
property of morality, it is then possible to show that 
morality ought to be accepted as final, it is instruc- 


4 The Moral Point of View (New York, 1965), pp. 148-149. 
5 Ibid., p- 141. 
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tive to look at just how one such attempt fails in 
Kurt Baier’s book The Moral Point of View. Baier 
seeks to demonstrate that moral reasons are “really 
superior to reasons of self-interest,” that there is “a 
reason for regarding moral reasons as superior to 
all others.”’4 His claim is that “our very purpose in 
‘playing the reasoning game’ is to maximize 
satisfactions and minimize frustrations”; this 
purpose in turn provides the criterion—best serving 
the interests of everyone—by which reasons are to 
be assessed as good reasons or not, and by which 
the hierarchy of reasons is to be established and 
justified. He then argues that everyone’s interest is 
better served in a world where everyone accepts 
moral reasons as overriding reasons of self-interest 
than in a world where everyone simply follows 
reasons of self-interest. Thus, moral reasons really 
are superior to and ought to override reasons of 
self-interest. 

But consider more carefully what Baier takes to 
be the final or overriding consideration in practical 
reasoning. This must be not moral reasons, but 
something like “best serving persons’ reveryone’s) 
interests.” It is at least possible that everyone’s 
interests would be better served if everyone followed 
only reasons of self-interest rather than morality. 
If so, Baier is committed to the position that moral 
reasons should not override self-interest. His claim 
is only, and can at most be, that it is contingently 
true that everyone’s interest is in fact best served 
by everyone’s accepting moral reasons as overriding 
self-interest. The finality or overridingness of 
morality, however, implies that one ought to act 
morally regardless of any non-moral considerations. 
Baier’s argument, on the other hand, makes the 
finality of morality contingent on just such a non- 
moral consideration—its best serving everyone’s 
interests. Thus, he fails to establish morality’s 
finality. 

Baier would probably reject my interpretation of 
his position and maintain instead that on his view 
moral reasons are final or overriding, while best 
serving everyone’s interests is only the purpose of 
practical reasoning and so the criterion for putative 
reasons being good reasons. Showing that accepting 
moral reasons as final best serves everyone’s 
interests, Baier could then claim, provides the 
justification of morality’s finality we have been 
looking for—it is justified by its promotion of the 
purpose of practical reasoning. Such a response goes 
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wrong in its implicit assumption that, by appealing 
to the supposed purpose of practical reasoning, we 
somehow step outside practical reasoning itself, and 
so can then use that purpose to justify our system of 
practical reasons having the content and hierarchy 
it does. Even should appeal to the purpose of 
practical reasoning enable decisive determination 
of the content and hierarchy of the system of 
practical reasons, it is enough to point out that 
there are alternative plausible conceptions of the 
purpose of practical reasoning that would deter- 
mine or justify systems of practical reasons with a 
different content and hierarchy: for example, 
Rawls’ notion of providing a fair adjudication 
between the competing claims persons make on 
each other and on their common institutions, or 
the egoists’ notion of each person’s maximizing 
satisfaction of his own interest. Proposing a specific 
purpose of practical reasoning amounts to pro- 
posing a general and ultimate practical principle, 
from which the more specific content of a system of 
practical reasoning is to be derived. But any moral 
skeptic who questions why he should accept this 
system of moral reasons as final in practical reason- 
ing, can and no doubt will question the acceptance 
of that particular conception of the purpose of 
practical reasoning as well. In this sense, the 
purpose of practical reasoning is just as much in 
need of justification, and just as much a part of 
that for which justification is being sought, as is 
the system of moral reasons derived from it. Appeal 
to purposes cannot settle the issue raised by the 
moral skeptic who asks for a justification for 
accepting a system of moral reasons as final in 
practical reasoning. 

If I am right that it is not possible to justify 
accepting morality, whether its finality in practical 
reasoning be taken as a necessary or contingent 
feature of it, this suggests that it is only possible to 
describe the structure of a person’s system of practical 
» reasoning, and to determine whether, in it, moral 
reasons (principles, judgments) are in fact final or 
overriding. There is no way to show as well that 
morality ought to be accepted as final in practical 
reasoning: if it is accepted as final, there will be no 
superior considerations to appeal to to justify its 
finality; if it is not accepted as final, no appeal to 
final, non-moral considerations could justify 
morality’s finality. I shall explore briefly the 
import of this conclusion in Section IV. 

There is an additional difficulty in supposing that 
accepting morality requires, and could receive, 
justification in terms of a person’s own self- 


interest, or what I shall call for short, expediency. 
It is common to distinguish acting mo-ally from 
acting expediently. For example, a person may not 
cheat another simply because it would b= cheating 
and he believes cheating is wrong—ther: is a duty 
not to cheat;‘or he may not do so Eecause he 
believes there is too great a risk of being caughi— 
it is in his interest or expedient not to creat. Now 
in a sense, in each case, he performs the same k:nd 
of action—he does not cheat—but mary philcso- 
phers would insist that only in the forme- case does 
his action have moral worth, does he exhibi: a 
good will and deserve moral praise. But suppose in 
order for acting morally to be justified, for mcral 
reasons really to be good reasons for acting, it must 
be expedient to act morally. This mears that the 
only good moral reasons are those it is expedien: to 
act on as well, and that moral requirements can 
never conflict with (and presumably ar: a proper 
subset of) the requirements of expediency. Since 
in every case in which good moral reasons end 
reasons of expediency apply, they requir2 the same 
action, how can we now distinguish mozality from 
expediency ? 

The natural response is that the motves of the 


‘moral person and the expedient persen remain 


different: the moral person performs zhe action 
because or for the reason that it is morally right, 
while the expedient person performs it because or 
for the reason that it is expedient or serves his self- 
interest. But if morality requires anq receives 
justification in terms of expediency, we cannot 
distinguish the two in this way, for the meral person 
has become the expedient person. The person who 
acts on a moral reason only accepts tha: reason as 
a good reason or justified basis for actien because 
it has been shown that morality is expedient. His 
system of moral reasons, to be worthy of motivating, 
must conform to the requirements of expedier.cy. 
We can no longer distinguish one person as dcing 
the act just because it is morally right since, though 
he may have the moral reason ‘“‘before his mind” 
when acting, that reason only is a good practical 
reason for him because acting on it is expedient. 
The property of the action that he believes ulti- 
mately justifies his performing it, is its expediency, 
not its morality. His position is analogeus to that 
of the act utilitarian who adopts rule-of-thumb 
decision-making guides such as “Dor’t cheat,” 
because doing so will be more likely actually to 
produce the maximization of utility in his actions 
than will applying the utilitarian standerd case by 
case. However effective such rules-of-thumb may 
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be as decision-making aids, their adoption does not 
result in a standard of rightness, or system of 
practical reasons justifying action, different from 
act-utilitarianism. Precisely the same is true if 
morality is justified only if, and to the extent that, 
its adoption is expedient or maximally promotes 
one’s self-interest—the adoption of morality does 
not produce a standard of rightness justifying action 
different from expediency or the promotion of one’s 
own interest. And if the person who acts on these 
“moral reasons” has a standard justifying action 
no different from the expedient person, then there 
is no basis for singling out the former but not the 
latter as a good person, possessing moral worth or 
a good will, and deserving of moral praise. Thus, 
if we are to’ maintain the distinction between 
morality and expediency, we cannot require 
justification of morality in terms of expediency or 
self-interest. 


IV 


If it is not possible to appeal to a moral or non- 
moral reason to justify morality, or accepting moral 
reasons at all, is accepting and acting on moral 
reasons then irrational and unjustified? The 
question is whether a justification, and specifically 
a non-moral justification in terms of the agent’s 
own interest, is needed, rather than possible, for 
morality. Since Plato, many philosophers have 
assumed that, without such justification, a person 
does not have good reason to be moral, and so have 
usually tried to show that acting morally best 
promotes a person’s own interest or good. This 
assumption, however, is question-begging in a 
crucial respect. To assume that morality requires 
non-moral justification if we are to have good 
reason to act morally, is to assume that practical 
reasons are ultimately all non-moral, and so moral 
reasons must be reducible to non-moral reasons if 
they are really reasons at all. More specifically, to 
assume that morality needs to be shown to be in 
one’s interest is to assume that practical reasons are 
ultimately self-interest. An alternative possibility 
is a broader system of practical reasons that specific- 
ally includes more reasons than promoting one’s 
own interests. 

To make this more precise it will be helpful to 
distinguish what is a reason for an action in a 
strict sense, which I shall call a basic reason, 
from what I will call derivative reasons. A basic 
reason in some person’s system of practical reason- 
ing is a property of an action that, under the given 
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description, in and of itself is a reason for or against 
performing the action. A derivative reason in that 
person’s system of practical reasoning is a property 
of an action that is only a reason for or against 
performing that action when some further premiss, 
information, etc. is added. To assume that 
morality requires non-moral justification and so 
that practical reasons are ultimately non-moral, or 
specifically promoting one’s own interest, is to 
assume that the only basic reason is promoting 
one’s own interest. In such a view, promoting 
Jones’ interest can be a basic reason only for 
Jones; it can be a derivative reason for Smith, 
but only if the additional premiss that promoting 
Jones’ interest in turn promotes Smith’s interest is 
true. The alternative I am suggesting is that one’s 
own interests are not the only basic reasons in one’s 
system of practical reasoning. The clearest contrast 
with the egoist’s view that the only basic reason is 
promoting one’s own interest is the utilitarian’s or 
consequentialist’s view that promoting some per- 
son’s (anyone’s) interest is a basic reason for action 
for any particular person (everyone); that an 
action promotes another’s interest gives me a 
reason for doing it directly, whether or not pro- 
moting that other person’s interest in turn promotes 
my own interest. A deontologist holds that an 
action being of a certain type, such as the keeping 
of a promise or the killing of a person, gives anyone 
a basic reason for performing or not performing it. 
So if moral reasons as well as self-interested reasons 
are basic reasons, then it is a mistake to hold that 
acting morally must be justified in terms of self- 
interest, or any other non-moral consideration, for 
there to be good reason to act morallv. 

Notice that in regard to one’s own wants or 
interests, it is commonly assumed that if a person 
wants x, or if x serves his interest, this in itself gives 
him a prima facie reason to promote x. However, 
it is possible to demand of our own wants or 
interests something analogous to what the moral 
skeptic demands of morality—that promoting our 
own wants.or interests must be justified by some 
other non-self-regarding reason or consideration in 
order to provide us with a good reason for action. 
For most persons, the proper response to this 
demand is that promoting our own wants or 
interests requires no further justification to be a 
good reason—it is a basic reason. If Jones wants to 
eat, if eating is in his interest, that gives him a 
reason to eat; nothing more is needed for him to 
have a good reason to eat. Nor is it supposed the 
promotion of our own wants or interest is in any 
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way undermined as a reason for acting because no 
further justification for it in terms of something 
else is forthcoming. I am simply suggesting that 
moral reasons can have the same “ground floor” 
status, as basic reasons, in one’s system of practical 
reasoning; to be good-reasons, they require no 
more justification in terms of something else than 
promoting our own wants or interests does.® 

This should make clearer why I claimed earlier 
that it is only possible to describe, but not to justify, 
any particular system of practical reasoning. We 
can describe which reasons are basic reasons, and 
the hierarchy of reasons including which reasons 
are final or overriding in that system, but no further 
practical reasons exist to which we could appeal to 
justify accepting either basic reasons as basic or 
overriding reasons as overriding. The impossibility 
of justifying morality then results from the place of 
moral reasons as both basic and overriding (differ- 
‘ ent properties of reasons) in a system of practical 
reasoning and from the familiar point that a 
process of justification must reach or stop with 
some justifying reason that is not itself justified by 
any further reason. In the face of this it is tempting 
to claim that not only which basic moral principles 
a person accepts, but whether he accepts any 
moral principles at all, is a matter of personal 
choice, decision or commitment. One must just 
choose morality, or love justice or morality as it is 
sometimes put, because no justification for being 
moral is possible. Nevertheless, without further 
elaboration, such claims are misleading and do 
very little to put the moral skeptic’s doubts to rest. 
For if it is only possible to describe a system of 
practical reasoning in which moral reasons are 
basic and final, he will rightly point out that he can 
likewise describe an egoistic or other system of 
practical reasoning in which moral reasons are 
absent. And he will then want to know if there is 
any sense in which morality is worthy of our com- 
mitment or love. Given that no practical reason can 
fully justify being moral, what is the nature of 
morality’s appeal for us? 

A full answer to this question cannot be at- 
tempted in this paper. However, a few brief 
remarks will indicate the direction I believe such 


an answer should take. Moral philoscphers have 
commonly attempted to meet the caallenge of 
egoism by arguing that egoism in its diferent forms 
is internally inconsistent, or that it feis to be a 
rational system of practical reasoning, or that it fails 
to be a theory of practical reasoning, or taat it does 
not meet the requirements for being a possible 
moral theory. It is common as well to iry to show 
that the adoption of a moral system >` practical 
reasoning is a rational necessity. No-sucL attempts 
have been, in my view, fully successful. They have 
failed to meet many of the substantive .ssues posed 
by the moral skeptic, and have acvanced an 
inadequate conception of the nature and zrounding 
of theories of practical reasoning. Whatis needed, I 
believe, is a coherence account of theories of 
practical reasoning and their jastificaion. This ` 
will involve developing the full reture and 
implications of each theory of practice] reasoning 
by working out the logical and empirical connec- 
tions between its various parts. In doing so we will 
only be providing a full description of ezch theory, 
not showing it to be a rational, or logical, or 
theoretical, or moral necessity. 

A common objection to a cohererce view of 
systems of practical reasoning is that i: seems to 
commit one to some form of relativam, and so 
provides morality with too weak a foundation, too 
weak a hold on us; it fails to account or the in- 
escapability of moral requirements. Buz this is not, 
I think, a result of the coherence view itself. It 
comes primarily from too ‘narrow a ccrception of 
what such a coherence account should include. 
Besides the usual specification of the garral moral 
principles, and the particular judg-rents they 
imply, a coherence account of a theory cf practical 
reasoning should include at least the <dlowing: a 
framework of justification (as in the id2zl observer 
view, or Rawls’s original position) ;7 a theory of 
moral psychology, that is, an empirical account of 
how persons will come to desire to act ir: eccordance 
with the normative principles of the <reory;® the 
identification of particular emotions cr feelings, 
such as guilt and shame, logica‘ly or empirically 
related to acceptance of the system o practical 
reasoning in question;® the identificazion of par- 


8 My point here does not concern the relation between a person’s wants and interests, and I should not be tmderstocd as 


suggesting that the relation is one of simple equivalence. 


1 See, for example, Roderick Firth, “Ethical Absolutism and the Ideal Observor,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenomgical Research, 
vol. 12 (1952), pp. 317-345 and John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.,.1971), ch. 1. 

8 A useful review of the literature of moral psychology is Derek Wright, The Psychology of Moral Behavior (Mi-iclesex, 1971). 
Rawls, A Theory of Justice, op. cit., ch. 8, draws heavily on the work of Jean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg ia developing a 


theory of moral psychology for his principles of justice. 


® See, for example, Guilt and Shame, ed. by Herbert Morris (Belmont, 1971). 
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ticular social practices, such as praising and 
blaming, giving or seeking moral advice, etc., 
consistent with of precluded by the theory of 
practical reasoning in question ;!° the identification 
of non-moral social relations such as friendship and 
trust dependent upon or: incompatible with the 
theory;# and finally, the identification of certain 
beliefs, e.g. the metaphysical belief that we are 
one person among many equally real persons in a 
single world, that commit us to practical principles 
of a certain sort.!? `“ 

All of this is, of course, sketchy; I hope to work 
it out at greater length elsewhere. I have suggested 
this wider than usual view of the nature and impli- 
cations of a system of practical reasoning only to 
show why I believe the coherence view of theories 
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of practical reasoning provides such theories, and 
morality in particular, with a stronger grounding 
than is commonly thought. For though we can 
only describe with as much precision and rigor as 
possible all that is involved in, for example, 
adopting a morality or adopting some form of 
egoism, the more that is at stake in doing so, in 
being a moral person or an egoist, the clearer it 
may become that we have little if any choice in 
whether to adopt a morality. If this quite broad 
view of all that is involved in adopting some par- 
ticular system of practical reasoning is correct, it is 
seriously misleading to speak of a choice or com- 
mitment to adopt such a wide-ranging and 
fundamental part of our nature.¥ 
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10 These issues are discussed in many places, including Jesse Kalin, “In Defense of Egoism,” in Morality and Rational Self- 


Interest, ed. by David Gauthier (Englewood Cliffs, 1970). 


1 Helpful here is Charles Fried, An Anatomy of Values (Cambridge, 1970). 
12 I have in mind here arguments like Thomas Nagel’s in The Possibility of Altruism (Oxford, 1970). 
13 I benefited from helpful discussions of an earlier version of this paper read at Syracuse University and at Dartmouth 
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VIII. A COGNITIVIST SOLUTION TO 
NEWCOMB’S PROBLEM 


RAYMOND DACEY, RICHARD E. SIMMONS, DAVID J. CURRY, 
JOHN W. KENNELLY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


N aeoe problem, a purportedly paradoxical 
decision problem, has provoked a number of 

proposed solutions in diverse journals since first 
published by Nozick [1969]. This problem, which 
has a superhuman (if not supernatural) “being” as 
one party, is notable for the fact that none of the 
analysts (except a well-known novelist) are 
satisfied with their own solutions. Suspicion of 
paradox persists (evidence that the problem is not 
solved). We offer a review of the discussion and yet 
another proposed solution. Our satisfaction is 
somewhere between that of the novelist and the 
others. 

Nozick [1969] presents Newcomb’s decision 
problem as follows: 

There are two boxes, (Br) and (B2). (B1) contains 

$1,000. (B2) contains either $1,000,000 ($M), or 

nothing. What the content of (Bz) depends upon will 

be described in a moment. 


$M 
(B1) ($1,000) (B2) fel 
$o 


You have a choice between two actions: 


(1) taking what is in both boxes 
(2) taking only what is in the second box 


Furthermore, and you know this, the being knows 
you know this, and so on: 


(I) If the being predicts you will take what is in 
both boxes, he does not put the $M in the 
second box. 

(II) If the being predicts you will take only what 
is in the second box, he does put the $M in 
the second box. 


(If the being predicts that you will randomize your 
choice, . . . then he does not put the $M in the second 
box.) 

The situation is as follows. First the being makes its 
prediction. Then it puts the $M in the second box, or 


does not, depending upon what it has predicted. Then 
you make your choice. What do you dot 
(Nozick [1969], pp. 114-115, p- 143) 

Nozick [1969] and Bar-Hillel and Margalit 
[1972] both attack the problem with game 
theoretic techniques, and achieve oposite solu- 
tions. Nozick decides that unless you believe in 
absolute determinism your best respon:e is to take 
both boxes. Bar-Hillel and Margal find that 
selecting the second box only is your best response, 
regardless of your views on determinsm. Others 
have offered numerous alternative solutions. 
(See Gardner [1973] and Nozick [1974], especially 
the latter.) 

We note that most of the differences im the several 
articles on the problem hinge on the in erpretation 
of the probability-words used in tke problem 
statement. Furthermore there are differ<nt problem 
statements, distinguished (in part) by the proba- 
bility-words used in each statement. Our solution 
to this problem is based on an analys.s of several 
possible and consistent interpretations of the 
probability-words. We provide an answer to Bar- 
Hillel and Margalit’s question of “. . . whether the 
paradox does not lie in the very assumfton of such 
a Being itself.” Our short answer is, “yes, it does!” 

The first step is to dispose of Nozicx’s solution. 
Our argument on this point is equivaent to that 
of Bar-Hillel and Margalit, but (we believe) more 
cogent.” First, is it reasonable to entertain such a 
being, and, if so, in what form? We pesume that 
the being’s behavior must be lawlkke (in the 
psychological sense), for if it were chaotic we 
could never conceive of it. If the being is lawful in 
this sense, then Nozick’s fault is (arthropomor- 
phically) imposing inconsistent laws om the being. 
Nozick’s main argument hinges on the being’s 
making an irrevocable move after which we in- 
ferior humans can revoke our move. Now if this 


1 Levi [1975] expands on this point in his examination of Nozick’s analysis of the problem. (Rumor has it that Newcomb 


gives a problem statement different from those cited.) 


2 Our argument was developed independently of, albeit later than, Bar-Hillel and Margalit’s. 
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being is to be credibly superior to us (otherwise 
there is no paradox), we must either be similarly 
constrained or the being must be able to revoke its 
moves at least as fast as we revoke ours.’ In either 
case, Nozick’s argument evaporates. 

This leaves us with Bar-Hillel’s and Margalit’s 
solution, which we will qualify. The second 
question is whether the being is omniscient (in the 
sense of determinism) or merely superior. In the 
former case our decision (the same as Bar-Hillel’s 
and Margalit’s) is to say, “kismet,” and take only 
Ba. The latter case offers a hope of outwitting the 
being, but requires precise interpretation of the 
probability-words in the problem statement. Bar- 
Hillel and Margalit do not consider this case which 
our analysis shows to be quite interesting. 

We propose to attack the problem from a new 
side. Where Nozick and Bar-Hillel and Margalit 
employ game theoretic tools we use elements of 
contemporary inductive logic. More specifically, 
we adopt the view of the being as decision maker, 
analyze some of the cognitivist rules of acceptance/ 
prediction available to him, and develop the 
conditions of rational behavior for both the being 
and the human decision maker. 

- We have noted that most of the expressed interest 

in the issue of determinism in Newcomb’s problem 
supports the inference that the analysts have a 
vested interest in demonstrating their own free will. 
This interest is best typified by Isaac Asimov, the 
novelist referred to above: 


I would, without hesitation, take both boxes....I am 
myself a determinist but it is perfectly clear to me that 
any human being worthy of being considered a human 
being (including most certainly myself) would prefer 
free will, if such a thing could exist. ... Now, then, 
suppose you take both boxes and it turns out (as it 
almost certainly will) that God has foreseen this and 
placed nothing in the second box. You will then, at 
least, have expressed your willingness to gamble on 
his nonomniscience and on your own free will and will 
have willingly given up a million dollars for the sake 
of that willingness—itself a snap of the finger in the 
face of the Almighty and a vote, however futile, for 
free will. ... And, of course, if God has muffed and 
left a million dollars in the box, then not only will 
you have gained that million but fer more important you 
will have demonstrated God’s nonomniscience. If you 


take only the second box, however, you get your 
damned million and not only are you a slave but also 
you have demonstrated your willingness to be a slave 
for that million and you are not someone I recognize 
as human. 

` (Asimov, quoted in Nozick [1974], p- 104) 


Asimov’s view suggests that the appropriate utility 
structure for the analysis of the problem is one 
having components for both wealth and free will. 
In our concluding section we comment on such an 
“Asimovy-utility structure.” Inasmuch as several of 
our cases reveal strategies for outwitting the being, 
we have dubbed these “Asimov strategies.” 


II. Tue BEING as Decision MAKER 


So let us agree that the predictor [i.e., being] works 
as follows: He observes vou sometime before you are 
faced with the choice, examines you with complicated 
apparatus, ctc., and then uses his theory to predict on 
the basis of this state you were in, what choice you 
would make later when faced with the choice.4 

i (Nozick [1969], p. 134) 


We have a being who observes your present 
state and, based upon the observation and a theory, 
predicts your future act. For ease of exposition, let 
us suppose that the “complicated apparatus” 
yields the possible observations ‘+’ or ‘—’, the 
former indicative of selectors of the second box, 
the latter of selectors of both boxes. On the basis 
of the observation and theory the being must select 
one of the hypotheses “The human will take both 
boxes” (denoted “H,” hereafter) or “The human 
will take only the second box” (“H”). Having 
made a prediction the being places or does not 
place the $M in the second box. What does the 
being’s theory look like, how does it work? 

Recall that you have two available actions: you 
take both boxes or you take only the second box. 
We view a theory for the being as a mapping from 
the Cartesian product of {+, —} and the real 
numbers to {H,, H,}, determined by the being’s 
(probabilistic) trust in the “complicated appara- 
tus,” its initial probabilities of your alternative 
actions, and a cognitivist acceptance rule. Thus, 
we view the being in its prediction problem as a 
classical Bayesian decision-maker who behaves in 


3 Our general ability to change our mind in this kind of situation depends on two factors: (1) our ability to perceive the 
being’s changes, and (2) the speed with which we can make necessary computations. The latter factor has been recognized by 
I. J. Good [1971]. A general treatment of both factors appears possible through appropriate specification of the payoff matrix 
for an analysis of its channel capacity (Shannon and Weaver [1969]) or presence of requisite variety (Ashby [1963]). 

4 This view of the being avoids the operation of backwards causality. If backwards causality is operative, then there is no 
problem: the human decision maker simply takes the second box only. On both points, see Nozick ([1969], p. 134). 
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accordance with maximized expected epistemic 
utility. Later we view it as a more traditional 
Neyman-Pearson or Bayesian statistician. 


III. COGNITIVIST Accerrance RULES 


We consider three rules of acceptance that have 
received extensive coverage in the philosophy 
literature.5 The first and the simplest is a version 
of “AGn” (Hilpinen [1968], p. 64) and is called 
the high probability rule. The rule is as follows: 
(Ri) Given a partition {h,, họ} and evi- 

dence e, accept h, on the basis of 
e iff P(A, | e) >P (h | e). (AGn) 

The remaining two rules are based upon the 
concepts of information content and relevance. 
The rules are based upon “Acont” (Hilpinen 
[1968], p. 108) and a variant of ‘‘Acont’”’ (here 
“Acont”’) employing likelihoods (Hilpinen [1968], 
pp. 112-115, Lehrer [1974]), respectively. The 
rules are as follows: 


(R2) Given a partition {A,, ha} and evi- 
dence e, select h, on the basis of 
eiff 
P (hi | 6) ~P (h) >P (h | e) — 
(hg). (Acont) 
(Rg) Given a partition {h,, họ} and evi- 
dence e, select A, on the basis of 








eif 
P(hy |e) _P(ha] e) i 
Phy) > P (he) (Acont’) 


We are interested in these rules when {h,, Aa} is 
{H,, H,} and e e {+, —}. The rules yield the 
following predictions: 


(R1) accept H, on — iff 











PH) op _ _P(- |) 
BH) <* ; where k =P(— 1H) 
accept H, on + iff 
P(A) _P(+ |A) 
PCH)? Ft) where k+ =P |A) 
(R2) accept H, on — iff 
P (H) 
<K—, 
P(B) 
where K- -2C -P(-) 


P(— | H,)-P(—) 


accept H, on + iff 





P(+ | H)—Pt-) 
P(+ |A) P) 
(R3) accept H, on — iff 
P(— | H) >P(-— | Ap) 
accept H, on + iff 
P(+ | H,)>P(+ | A) 


Rule (fr) yields unusual results. Lt is easy to 
show that k— >k+. Indeed, if we presume that 
P(—|H,)>0 and P(+ |H,)>o0 (i2, that the 
“complicated apparatus” is itself noz a “perfect 
predictor” in the decision thecretic s:nse), then 
oO>k—>k+>0. 

The being operates on the negatively-sloped line 
P(E) + P(A) =1. At any point on the lne segment 


S,={¢P(H,), P(H,)> | P(E) +P (Hy =1 


F(H,) 
< 

and os F(A.) 
the being always accepts H,, regardless cf the signal. 
Similarly, at any point on 

Sa ={P (H), P(Ae)> | Ph) — (PH) =1 
-2 Ah) 
P(B) 
the being always accepts H}. Thus, f the being’s 
initial probabilities place it on S,, then tnere will be 
$o in the second box; if on S,,, then ẸM. 

A being who follows rule (R1) is odn to being 
beaten by the kind of human, charact2-ized above 
by Asimov, who prizes free will ove: monetary 
gain. If you, the human decision macer, believe 
the being’s initial probabilities place it on S}, then 
you can strike a blow for free will by szlecting the 
second box. Of course, you will rece-ve $0, but 
you will “feel good.” Alternatively, i` you believe 
the being is on (Syr), then you can sourdly defeat it: 
take both boxes and you not only strixe a blow for 
free will but you pick up $1,001,000. 

Can we rig the game against the being? Perhaps. 
Suppose the being has played the gamz a number 
of times against your cohorts, all of wacm have, by 
agreement, selected the second boz only. The 
being, sans apparatus, views you as cne of your 
fellows and adopts a high initial prckability that 


where K+ = 








<k+} 


and k—- 





<0} 


5 See e.g., Hilpinen [1968] and Lehrer [1974] and the references cited therein. 
€ The speed with which you determine that the being is on either (I) or (II) may well be the essence of your free will. See 


footnote 3. 
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you too will select the second box only. Ifthe being’s 
initial probability, P(H,), is sufficiently high to put 
it on line segment (Sy) (by virtue of your cohorts’ 
actions), then you’ve beaten the being. Regardless 
of the signal it receives from the apparatus, rule 
(Rr) has it putting $M in the second box. 

Consider now a being who behaves in accordance 
with (R2). It is not difficult to show that K— =K +. 
Hence, the signal from the apparatus uniquely 
determines the being’s action, so that there are no 
regions in which the being is open to an “‘Asimov- 
strategy,” i.e., being beaten in a game rigged as 
above. If the apparatus is accurate, then the being 
will be able to discern attempts at deception on your 
part. 

Finally, consider a being who employs (R3). 
This rule, like (Ra), yields the result that the signal 
from the apparatus uniquely determines the 
being’s act. As with (R2), such a being is not open 
to an Asimov-strategy. However, ifthe “apparatus” 
is more reliable than not on both signals, but not 
all that reliable, then the human decision maker 
can gamble on winning $1,001,000. But what 
made our being so interesting in the first place was 
its amazing accuracy. Unless we know that the 
being has erred, we must behave like the scientist 
who is presented with an unbroken sequence of 
successful replications: we must presume that the 
apparatus is both relatively and absolutely 
reliable, i.e., that P(— | Hı) and P(+ | H,) are 
both very high. Gambling against an (R3) being 
would attract only the heartiest of risk lovers. 


IV. STATISTICAL PREDICTION 


We now turn to prediction techniques available 
to the being that are based upon variants of 
Neyman-—Pearson and Bayesian statistical pro~ 
cedures, Spielman [1973], in proffering a refutation 
of the Neyman—Pearson theory of testing, provides 
acceptance/rejection rules of both the Neyman- 
Pearson and Bayesian types. Consider the Neyman- 
Pearson approach first. 

Spielman argues that the Neyman—Pearson 
theory of testing requires that “[one] accept an 
hypothesis if and only if the reliability index 
[defined below] for this type of decision is high 
enough” (Spielman [1973], p. 216). For our 
problem, the (Spielman) reliability index for a— 
reading is 


P(— | He) p(B) 
P(— | Ap) (H) +P(-— | Ay) PCA) 


r—-=1I- 


and that for + is 

“ete oo 
P(+ | Ay) pH) +P(+ | Ha)p(Ha) 
where p(H,) and p(H,) are the proportions of the 
members of a well-specified reference class who 
have opted for selecting both boxes and the second 
box only, respectively. The acceptance rule requires 
that r— and r+ be “high enough.” Let Å— and 
E+ be the minimally sufficient values. Then the 
(Spielman) Neyman—Pearson rule is 


(R4) accept H, on — iff 
r—>k-~, i.e., iff 


r+ =1- 


_1-pFAy) 


fe 
B= p= Hay A 
accept H, on + iff 
r+ >k4+, ie, iff 
k+ 1-p(H;) 
P(+ (Fh) >> SR POLA 


(R4) is strikingly ae to (R3). Indeed, (R4) 
implies (Rg) iff k— =p(H,) and Å+ =(H,), again 
where (H,) and p(H,), are expressed as propor- 
tions. 

Can the (R4) being be defeated? Consider the 
$1,001,000 winning involving, as before, your n 
cohorts. Suppose they comprise the reference class 
and all n of them have taken the second box only. 
Then p(A,) =1.0 and p(4,)=0. You plan to take 
both boxes (H,); suppose the apparatus detects 
this and reads —. The being will predict correctly, 
and thereby thwart your efforts, iff P(— | H,) >œ, 
since the term [1 —p(,)]/p(4,) is 1/0. By employ- 
ing the proportions p(H,) and p(#,) and allowing 
the former to take on the value o, an (R4) being is 
indeed open to an Asimov-strategy and the 
$1,001,000 result. (Similarly, by allowing p(H,) 
to be o he is open to the $o result.) 

Considering somewhat less control over the 
reference class, suppose k of your n cohorts opt for 
the second box only. Then $(H,)=k/n, and in 
order to thwart your attempted $1,001,000 coup 
the being must have 











Pi- | Hh) > AG GEE PO E 
>A Poy 


The previous result is obtained here as a limit as 
k->0. For n sufficiently large but finite, k small 
relative to n, Å— high, and a merely řeasonable 
apparatus, i.e., P(— | Hı) not extremely higher 
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than P(— | H}), the (R4) being is open to the 
$1,001,000 coup wherein & cohorts take the second 
_ box only. 

Spielman notes that there is a Bayesian rule, say 
(R5), which is an analogue of (#4), and which is 
indeed similar to (R4), “... the difference being 
that truth-frequencies in a reference class corres- 
pond to personal prior probabilities of hypotheses, 
[and] the reliability index for acceptance of an 
hypothesis H on outcome E corresponds to the 
posterior probability of H given outcome Æ...” 
(Spielman [1973], p. 217). We thus have (R5) 


accept H, on — iff 
P(H,| —) >&-, i.e., iff 


P(- |m) > -t 


accept H, on + iff 
P(H, | +) >&4, i.e., iff 


tE) 

P(+ | H) > RSS 

Two points are of interest. First, if Å— and £+ 
are selected in an appropriate fashion, then (R5) 
is the acceptance rule AGn, the rule from which 
(Rr) is taken.” Clearly, (R5) implies (Rı) iff 
k—2P(H,| —) and k+2P(H,| +). Since, for a 
respectable “apparatus” it is reasonable to presume 
that P(H, | —) and P(H, | +) are “low” and that 
for an aware being £— and Å+ are high, it 
reasonably follows that if (Rs) is operative, then so 
is (Rr). Thus an (R5) being is open to both the 
$1,001,000 and the $o outcomes. Note that (R5) in 
its basic form, i.e., P(H, | —) >f— and P(H, | +) 
>k+, is simply a high probability acceptance rule, 
which is open to the lottery paradox as well as the 
$o, and $1,001,000 results.® 


V. STRATEGY FOR THE HUMAN DECISION 
MAKER 


How do you, the human decision maker, 
approach your decision problem? Let us agree that 
you make your decision after having been observed 
by the being and its “apparatus” and before the 
being presents you with the boxes. The state of the 
being has a five part description. Letting P denote 
the being’s probability measure, its state is specified 
by <P(— | H), P(+ | Ha), P(E), rule, signal). 


? Again, for the rule AGn see Hilpinen [1968]. 
8 On the lottery paradox see Hilpinen ([1968], pp. 39-40). 
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The values of P(— | H,), P(+_| H completely 
determine the being’s trust in its ‘:omplicated 
apparatus,” that of P(H,) determines its initial 
probabilities, the rule specifies its ‘‘theo-y,” and the 
signal (either — or +) constitutes its observation. 
Each state description completely idstermines a 
prediction by the being, and hence d2-ermines the 
contents of the second box. You, zhe human 
decision maker, will at least have a probability 
distribution over these five-part states. This distri- 
bution, together with your utility st-ucture will 
determine your optimal action via the usual 
expected utility approach. Your ut#iy structure 
deserves comment. 

The possible payoffs are $o, $1,009, $M, and 
$1,001,000. In every case where the being’s 
decision rule employs P(,) and/or F(“Z,) explicit- 
ly, the potential for an Asimov-strategy exists. In 
the case of a (R1), (R4) or (R5) being the $o and 
the $1,001,000 can be obtained by ccrspiring with 
others. You may, therefore, want to employ a 
conditionalized utility structure wherein, perhaps, 
the utility of $o obtained by defeating the being is 
greater than that of $1,000 obtained vie less devious 
procedures. We are tempted to call this an 
“Asimov-utility structure.” Similarly che utility of 
outwitting the being plus obtaining $1,001,000 
might be so high as to compensate for the low 
probability associated with achieving this payoff, 
thereby making the coup the optimal selection. 
What arises here is a utility structure that must 
counterbalance the human decision maker’s 
monetary risk aversion and her (or 33) proclivity 
to achieve a coup over seemingly super or beings. 
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I. ON THE RELATIVE STRICTNESS OF NEGATIVE 


AND POSITIVE DUTIES 
BRUCE RUSSELL 


RENN a number of philosophical dis- 
cussions have appeared in which the question 
of whether we have a greater duty to refrain from 
injuring people than to bring them aid is considered. 
In particular, they have centered about the question 
whether we have a greater duty to refrain from 
taking life than we have to save life. In this dis- 
cussion I will consider in what sense (if any) it could 
be said that negative duties are stricter than positive 
duties and, more specifically, whether there is any 
sense in which the duty to refrain from killing 
someone is stricter than the duty to save someone. 
I will conclude that in an important sense 
negative duties are not stricter than positive duties. 
I will consider various examples and- arguments 
that would seem to count against my conclusion. It 
can be. shown, I think, that absurd consequences 
result if the refraining from injuring/bringing aid 
distinction is taken to have moral significance in 
itself. Other principles are available to account for 
the intuitive judgments we make in those cases 
generally thought to support the claim that nega- 
tive duties are stricter than positive ones. Not only 
will such principles be offered but arguments in 
support of the claim that negative duties are stricter 
than positive duties will be criticized and found 
wanting. 


I. Tue Kinine/Letrrine De 
DISTINCTION 


To determine if the difference between killing 
and letting die is morally relevant, we must care- 
fully distinguish between the two. Jonathan 
Bennett’s argument to the effect that the distinction 
has no moral relevance has been vitiated by Daniel 
Dinello’s criticism of the way in which he draws it.t 


In this discussion I will adopt a modified version of 
Dinello’s characterization of that distinction. 


(A) x killed y if x caused y’s death by performing 
movements which affect 4’s body such that y 
dies as a result of these movements. 

(B) x let y die if 


(a) there are conditions (C) affecting y, 
such that if they are not altered, y will 
die. 
there are certain movements (M) which, 
if performed by x, will prevent y from 
dying. 
(c) x is in a position to perform such move- 
‘ ments (i.e., if x tries to perform such 
movements, he will succeed in per- 
forming them and x is able to try to 
perform them), 
- (d) x fails to perform these movements. 
(e) y dies as a result of (C).? 


(b) 


Now the above account of letting die does not 
imply that x is morally responsible if he lets y die. 
It may not be reasonable to expect x to be aware of 
(a) or (b). If that were true and if x was not in fact 
aware of (a) or (b), then he could not be accused of 
negligence even if (a)-(e) obtained. In addition, 
even if x were aware of (a) and íb), there could be 
good moral reasons for him to abstain from per- 
forming the movements that would save y. For 
instance, x might have to take the heart from a 
healthy z and transplant it in y in order to save him 
in a case where x would not be morally culpable 
for failing to do this. Perhaps it is because when we 
speak of letting die it is often in the context of 
accusation that some have thought that, in cases 
like the above, it would be incorrect to say that x 


1 Bennett’s discussion is in “ ‘Whatever the Consequences’,”” Analysis, vol. 26 (1966), pp. 83-102 (esp. pp. 93-98); reprinted 
in Moral Problems (New York, 1971), James Rachels (ed.) pp. 43-66 (esp. pp. 55-60). 
Dinello’s discussion is in “On Killing and Letting Die,” Analysis, vol. 31 (1971), pp. 83-86. For Dinello’s criticism of the way 


Bennett draws the killing/letting die distinction, see pp. 84-85. 


2 This account of letting die differs from Dinello’s (p. 85) in that it makes no reference to what x has reason to believe, it 
contains a parenthetical remark explaining (c) and it includes (e). I am indebted to Fred Berger for discussions which led to this 
formulation and which concerned points discussed in the following paragraph. 
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let y die.? Though the use of the words “‘letting die” 
often carries with it the ascription of (moral) 
responsibility, it need not. We can correctly say, 
“x let y die” ‘and add, “for good (moral) reasons” 
(reasons which may include reference to contra- 
vening duties or non-culpable ignorance) thereby 
avoiding any ascription of (moral) responsibility. 

(e) is needed since, if (a)—(d) are satisfied, it does 
not necessarily follow that x let y die. Someone else 
might intervene and save y while x stands idly by. 
In that case, x would not let y die. But not only 
must y die if x lets him die, he must also die as a 
result of the conditions which endanger his life and 
about which x is able to do something. If x fails to 
perform (M) while someone else shoots y in the 
head and as a result no one is able to save y, then x 
does not let y die. Given (a)—(d), it is only if y dies 
as a result of (C) that x can be charged with letting 
him die.4 


Given the above account of the distinction’ 


between killing and letting die, I will argue that 


that distinction has no moral significance in itself, - 


i.e., if other things are equal (including considera- 
tions about intentions, contravening duties, etc.), 
there are no cases in which the killing/letting die 
distinction has moral significance. 


If the above account is broadened by replacing . 


“killed,” “dies,” etc. by appropriate versions of 
“harmed,” “is harmed,” etc., an account of the 
distinction between harming and allowing harm 
will result. 


II. THE Strictness OF DUTIES 


There are (at least) three senses in which one 


duty can be said to be stricter than another. 


(1) Moral Culpability: Duty S is stricter than 
duty T if, and only if, other things being 
equal, one is more culpable for not having 


performed S than for not having performed 
T. 


For example, the duty to save a life is stricter in 
this sense than the duty to relieve discomfort and 


the duty to refrain from taking life is stricter than 
the duty to refrain from causing discomfort. 


(2) Utilitarian Overrides: Duty S is stricter than 
duty T if, and only if, other things being 
equal, a greater amount of non-moral good 
(e.g., pleasure, freedom from pain and 
suffering, etc.) is required to justify non- 
compliance with S than with T. 


(1) and (2) are not equivalent for one might hold 
that of two duties, S and T, no amount of non- 
moral good could justify non-compliance with 
either of the duties. Thus it would not be the case 
that a greater amount of non-moral good would be 
required to justify non-compliance with S than with 
T (or vice versa) in sense (2). Nevertheless, one 
might wish to maintain that S was a stricter duty 
than T in sense (1). Some would hold that if S were 
the duty to refrain from killing someone in order to 
save others and T were the duty to refrain from 
torturing someone to prevent someone else from 
torturing others, then S would be stricter than T in 
sense (1) but not in sense (2). This might also be 
held to be the case if S and T were not both 
negative duties but if S were a negative duty and T 
a positive duty. For instance, let § remain as above 
and let T be the duty to save life. 


(3) Perfect vs. Imperfect Duties: Duty S is stricter 
than duty T if, and only if, other things 
being equal, the amount of sacrifice owed to 
relevant individuals in the performance of $ 
is greater than that for T. 


To say that the amount of sacrifice. owed to rele- 
vant individuals is greater in the case of one duty 
than in the case of another means either that one 
would be more culpable for non-performance in the 
one case than in the other or that a greater amount 
of non-moral good would be required to override 
the one duty than the other. (3) applies the senses 
of strictness defined in (1) and (2) to considerations 
about the amount of sacrifice owed to individuals. 
The duty to save life might be just as strict in 
sense (1) or (2) as the duty to refrain from taking 


3 David H. Sanford’has claimed that a doctor cannot be accused of letting someone die if he fails to kill a healthy person to 
obtain a needed heart; cp. “Killing and Letting Die,” p. 3, delivered at the Western Division Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association, April 30, 1976. John Casey has tried to present reasons why it would be improper to say that the 
doctor lets the patient die in cases of this type; cp. “Actions and Consequences” in Morality and Moral Reasoning (London, 1971), 
pp. 154-205, esp. Parts II and III (pp. 165-89). All Casey has shown, I believe, is that because of conversational or contextual 
implicature it is misleading or even improper toclaim that the doctor lets the patient die in the relevant circumstances. But 
this does not show that it is incorrect to claim that, nor need such a claim be misleading if the proper qualifications are made 
(e.g., in terms of good moral reasons). 

4 Sanford (of cit., p. 4) gives reasons for requiring that y die (if x lets him die) but fails to note that y must die as a result of the 
relevant causes. 
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life when the first kind of duty is taken to be owed 
to people in general or to some group of people, 
while the second duty might be stricter than the 
first if the first is taken to be owed to specific 
individuals. Why this should be so will be discussed 
below (VB, 3). , 


III. Cases IN Support OF THE CLAIM THAT 
THE Kitumne/Lettine Dre DISTINCTION HAS 
MORAL SIGNIFICANCE IN ITSELF 


Dinello gives a case which lends support to the 
claim that the killing/letting die distinction (when 
correctly drawn) has moral significance. 


C,: Consider the following example: Jones and 
Smith are in a hospital. Jones cannot live 
longer than two hours unless he gets a 
heart transplant. Smith, who had one kid- 
ney removed, is dying of an infection in the 
other kidney. If he does not get a kidney 
transplant, he will die in about four hours. 
When Jones dies, his one good kidney can 
be transplanted to Smith, or Smith could 
be killed and his heart transplanted to 
Jones. Circumstances are such that there 
are no other hearts or kidneys available 
within the time necessary to save either one. 
Further, the consequences of either alterna- 
tive are approximately equivalent, that is, 
heart transplants have been perfected, both 
have a wife and no children, ete. 


Dinello then goes on to claim that there is a 
greater duty to refrain from killing Smith than 
there is to save Jones (by killing Smith). This isa 
difficult case for anyone who would hold that in 
itself the killing/letting die distinction has no moral 
significance. In order to maintain that position 
and accept Dinello’s judgment on (C,), some mor- 
ally relevant aspect of this case must be found 
which is not essentially related to the killing/letting 
die distinction but that is covertly introduced along 
with the other aspects of the case. Another alterna- 
tive would be to present reasons to show that 
Dinello’s intuitions are not well-founded here. 

Richard L. Trammell presents another difficult 
case for those who deny the killing/letting die dis- 
tinction has moral] significance. 


5 Dinello, op cit., pp. 85-86. 


C,: Ifsomeone threatened to steal $1000 from 
a person if he did not take a gun and shoot 
a stranger between the eyes, iz would be 
very wrong for him to kill the stranger to 
save his $1000. But if someone asked from 
that person $1000 to save a stranger, it 
would seem that his obligation to grant this 
request would not be as great as his obliga- 
tion to refuse the first demand—even if he 
had good reason for believing that without 
his $1000 the stranger would certainly die.§ 


Philippa Foot presents a number cf examples 
that are meant to support the claim that in general 
we have a greater duty to refrain from injuring 
than to bring aid. I will give three of her examples 
because I think they contain important differences. 


C3: Suppose that a judge or magistrate is faced 
with rioters demanding that a culprit be 
found for a certain crime and -hreatening 
otherwise to take their own blocdy revenge 
on a particular section of the community. 
The real culprit being unknown, the judge 
sees himself as able to prevent the blood- 
shed only by framing some innocent person 
and having him executed.’ l 


To make this case symmetrical with others she 
presents, Foot later alters it slightly so that the 
rioters threaten to take the lives of five hostages 
rather than the lives of certain members of some 
community. A family of similar cases can be 
generated from this example. All of tbem will in- 
volve the choice between helping some by injuring 
or killing others or letting those in neec of help be 
injured or killed by refusing to kill or injure others. 


C,: A person can help others by deliberately 
letting someone die (eg. by letting a 
starving beggar die) and then using that 
person’s vital bodily parts (heart, kidneys, 
etc.) in order to save others.® 


(C,) differs from (C) in that both alternatives 
involve letting someone die. In (C3) one of the alterna- 
tives involves killing someone to aid sthers; the 
other, letting some persons die. 


C;: Suppose, for instance, that there are five 
patients in a hospital whose lives could be 


8 Richard L. Trammell, “Saving Life and Taking Life,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 72 (1975), p- 131- 
7 Philippa Foot, “The Problem of Abortion and the Doctrine of Double Effect,” from the Oxford Review, no. 5 (1967). 
Reprinted in Moral Problems, J. Rachel (ed.), (op cit.), p. 32. All references to this article are to the reprint. 


8 Foot, ibid., p. 38. 
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saved by the manufacture of a certairi-gas, 
but that this inevitably releases lethal 
fumes into the room of another patient 
whom for some reason we are unable to 
move.® fe 


This case is significant because Foot thinks that 
defenders of the doctrine of double effect must con- 
clude that it is morally permissible to produce the 
gas which she claims runs counter to our moral 
intuitions. Defenders of the moral significance of the 
killing/letting die distinction have no difficulty with 
this case since producing the gas would amount to 
killing the immobile patient while not producing it 
would only be letting the other patient die.?° 

In an essay entitled “The Survival Lottery,” 
John Harris defends a kind of lottery where people 
are chosen at random to supply vital organs 
“whenever doctors have two or more dying patients 
who could be saved by transplants, and no suitable 
organs have come to hand through ‘natural’ 
deaths.” 44 We will call this case (C,) where the 
vital organs of some healthy person are taken in 
order to save others. Harris argues that such an 
action is morally permissible while indicating that 
he believes it is contrary to our moral intuitions to 
claim such.” Because this example has significant 
features in common with (C,-C;), it must be placed 
in the same class with them whatever the final 
ruling might be as to the moral permissibility of the 
envisioned actions. 


TV. Cases In SUPPORT OF THE CLAIM THAT 
THE Kitunc/Lettinc Dre DISTINCTION HAS 
No MORAL SIGNIFICANCE IN ITSELF 


Trammell cites two examples given in different 
papers by Michael Tooley that seem to count 
against those who hold that the killing/letting die 
distinction has moral significance in itself. I will 
give Tooley’s case of a diabolical-machine and 


° Foot, of cit., pp. 38-39. 


alter Trammell’s (C,) so that it appears to count 
against those who maintain that the killing/letting 
die distinction has moral significance. 


D,: Imagine a machine which contains two 
children, John and Mary. If one pushes a 
button, John will be killed, but Mary will 
emerge unharmed. If one does not push the 
button, John will emerge unharmed, but 
Mary will be killed. In the first case one 
kills John, while in the second case one 
merely lets Mary die. Does one really wish 
to say that the action of intentionally 
refraining from pushing the button is 
morally preferable to the action of pushing 
it, even though exactly one person 
perishes in either case? 1 


D,: If someone threatened to steal $1 from a 
person if he did not take a gun and shoot a 
stranger between the eyes, it would be very 
wrong for him to kill the stranger to save 
his $r. If someone asked from a person $1 
to save a stranger, it would seem that his 
obligation to grant this request would be 
just as great as his obligation to refuse the 
first demand—given that he had good 
reason for believing that without his $1 the 
stranger would certainly die. 


I have modified Foot’s (C,) along the lines of her 
(C,) in order to show that there is not always a 
greater duty to refrain from injuring than to bring 


aid. 


D,: Suppose that the innocent man the judge 
has in his custody is a diabetic. Now he 
can obtain the release of the five hostages 
by (i) letting the diabetic die through 
refusing him insulin or by (ii) killing him 
through hanging, shooting, etc. On the 
other hand, he can (iii) refuse to either 


10 James Hanink fails to deal with this case in his article in defense of the doctrine of double effect. To be consistent he would 
have to treat it as he does the case where a fat man is trapped (face pointing outward) in the only exit from a cave. We can 
suppose just one person (instead of several) is trapped inside the cave, which is rapidly filling with water, and that he will drown 
if a stick of dynamite is not discharged to blow the fat man out of the exit. For Hanink, blowing the man free does not seem 
intuitively wrong. Given this, I suspect his intuitions in the gas/lethal fumes case would be that it was morally permissible to 
produce the gas. To judge the case in that way would seem to be counter-intuitive. 

See James Hanink, “Some Light on Double Effect,” Analysis, vol. 35 (1975), pp. 147-151. See p. 149 for the case of the 
trapped fat man, a case that also appears in Foot, op. cit., pp. 31, 39-40. For criticism of Hanink’s position, see R. A. Duff, 
“Absolute Principles and Double Effect,” Analysis, vol. 36 (1976), esp. pp. 68-69. 

4 John Harris, “The Survival Lottery,” Philosophy, vol. 50 (1975), p. 83. 

12 Harris, ibid., pp. 81, 87. 5 

13 Cited in Trammell, of. cit., p. 136. Taken from Michael Tooley’s “Abortion and Infanticide Revisited,” delivered at the 
American Philosophical Association Meeting, Eastern Division, held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 27-29, 1973. 
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kill the diabetic or let him die and there- 
by let the hostages be killed. 


If the killing/letting die distinction is in itself 
morally significant, then the judge would have a 
stricter duty (in one of the three senses of “‘strict- 
ness”) to let the diabetic die than to kill him. But 
what difference could it make whether the judge 
killed the innocent man or let him die by refusing 
him insulin, other things being equal? If the dis- 
tinction is taken to have moral significance in itself, 
when applied to this modified judge-rioters case it 
leads to absurd consequences. 


V. ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE MORAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Kitiine/Letrine Diz 
DISTINCTION 


A. Harman 

In a discussion whose purpose is to show that 
“morality arises when a group of people reach an 
implicit agreement or come to a tacit understanding 
about their relations with one another,” Gilbert 
Harman attempts to explain what he assumes to be 
the case, viz., that “our morality takes it to be 
worse to harm someone than to refuse to help 
someone.” 14 His hypothesis is that moral agree- 
ment results from bargaining with conditional 
intentions. Applying these considerations to the 
harming/helping distinction, Harman reasons that 
everyone (the rich, the poor, the strong, the weak) 
would agree to avoid harming one another since 
that would benefit all. However, “the rich and the 
strong would not benefit from an arrangement 
whereby everyone would try to do as much as 
possible to help those in need.”8 Given this 
situation, the weak and the poor hold out for the 
strong principle of mutual aid while the rich and 
the strong favor only a very weak one, perhaps one 
that requires everyone.to do something (perhaps 
very minimal) to help those in need. 

Harman suggests that the result is a compromise 
between the strong version of the principle of 
mutual assistance offered by the weak and the poor 
and the weak version offered by the rich and the 
strong. On the other hand, the principle of refrain- 
ing from harming has unanimous support and is 
thus very strong. This account is meant to explain 
why we (purportedly) take it to be worse to harm 
someone than to refuse him aid. If Harman’s 


bargaining hypothesis about how we come to adopt 
certain moral attitudes were correct, w2 might use 
it to support the claim that any grou of people 
that.contained rich and strong, weak and poor, 
ought to bargain for a stronger duty to refrain from 
harming than to bring aid since that would be the 
best bargain to strike, even if they did not in fact 
realize it. 

But the bargaining procedure Harman proposes 
is insufficient for determining moral principles. We 
can imagine agreement on all sorts of principles of 
etiquétte being reached as a result of the kind of 
bargaining process Harman offers and other 
clearly immoral bargains being struck on the basis 
of race, sex, religion, etc. To rule out agreements 
based on bargains of the latter sort, Harman would 
have to introduce something comparab e to Rawls’ 
veil of ignorance. When that is done, i- is not clear 
that the parties would see the duty to »efrain from 
injuring as stricter than the duty to briag aid since 
from behind the veil of ignorance they would not 
be able to tell whether, as people in ordinary life, 
they would need aid or not. As it stand:, Harman’s 
account of the bargaining process is not an 
adequate account of a procedure for determining 
moral principles since it makes no provision for 
fairness or impartiality between the bargaining 
parties. Thus, his conclusion concerning the relative 
strictness of negative and positive duties is not well 
founded. 


B. Trammell 

In his discussion, Richard L. Trammell offers 
three reasons why he thinks there is a greater 
obligation not to kill than to save life. 


(1) Optionality 

Trammell notes that certain kinds of action 
destroy the possibility of other people’s intervening 
to prevent evil from occurring while otners do not. 
He then says (correctly, I believe) that killing 
someone closes off everyone’s options to realize a 
good (viz., to keep the dead person alive) but that 
passing a dying person by, when one zan help to 
prevent his death, leaves open the possibility of 
others coming to his assistance. Given that it is 
better to adopt an alternative that has less chance 
than some other of producing the sam- amount of 
non-moral evil (e.g., pain, physica’ disability, 


14 Gilbert Harman, “Moral Relativism Defended,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 84 (1975), PP- 3, 13. 


15 Harman, ibid., p. 12. 


16 See John Rawls’ A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 1971); p. 139 where he points out bargaining in ‘‘the usual sense” is ruled 


out by the veil of ignorance. 
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death, etc.), it would be better to pass a dying 
person by than to kill someone (other things being 
equal, of course). 

While this conclusion holds, I think, when 
killing is compared with passing a dying person by, 
it does not hold when killing is compared with 
letting someone die. Whether a person adopts a 
plan to kill someone or to let him die, the death is 
logically necessary given successful execution of the 
relevant plan. On the other hand, if the relevant 
omission involves passing by a dying person without 
offering assistance and the relevant act, shooting 
someone in the head at close range, then in neither 
case is the death of that person logically necessary. 
It might even be the case that the probability of 
death given the relevant omission is greater than 
that given the relevant act.?’ If one gives equivalent 
descriptions of corresponding negative and positive 
duties, then optionality either becomes an acciden- 
tal feature or necessarily not a feature of non- 
compliance with either kind of duty. So any moral 
significance optionality may have cannot be used to 
account for the moral significance (if any) of the 
refraining from injuring/bringing aid distinction. 


(2) Responsibility 

An argument can be constructed from Tram- 
mell’s discussion of responsibility that seems to 
support the claim that there is a greater duty to 
refrain from injuring than to bring aid.?* It rests on 
a premise that connects non-moral responsibility 
for states of affairs with the strictness of moral 
obligations. It seems that for Trammell a person is 
non-morally responsible for a state of affairs if, and 
only if, he has either caused or somehow brought 
about that state of affairs. He argues that ifa person 
is non-morally responsible for a state of affairs that 
injures or endangers someone else, that person is 
under a greater obligation to aid the injured or 
endangered person than are those who are not so 
responsible. He claims that the obligation to bring 
aid that the person who is responsible has incurred 
is Just as great (or nearly as great) as his obligation 
to refrain from causing the injury or danger in the 
first place. 


If we let X = the strictness of the duty to bring 
aid on the part of those who are not non-morally 
responsible for some injury or danger, Y = the 
strictness of the duty to bring aid on the part of 
those who are non-morally responsible for some 
injury or danger, and Z = the strictness of the 
obligation not to injure or endanger in the first 
place, then the argument has the following 
structure: 


(1) X<Y 
(2) Y=Z 
(3) X<Z 


From this one can conclude that, in general, 
(except where one has caused the injury) the duty 
to bring aid is not as strict as the duty to refrain 
from injuring. j 

This argument fails on two counts. First, (1) is 
not obviously true. If someone accidentally (and 
non-negligently) nudged another person (a non- 
swimmer) into the water, he would be non-morally 
responsible for the resulting predicament. But if 
both he and another man knowingly let the non- 
swimmer drown when they could easily have saved 
him, it would be beside the point should the other 
man plead for a lighter sentence on the grounds 
that ke did not accidentally nudge the drowned 
man, i.e., on the grounds that he was not non- 
morally responsible for the drowned man’s 
predicament. If the cause that sent the non- 
swimmer into the water was truly accidental (and 
non-negligent), then what moral difference could 
it make whether the cause was an unintended 
nudge rather than merely a slippery deck? To call 
the act accidental and non-negligent is to imply 
that the relevant person is completely absolved of 


_moral responsibility for the resulting situation. If 


the person has no moral responsibility for the 
situation, there would seem to be no grounds for 
assigning him a greater duty for changing it than 
others similarly situated. 

Let us now suppose that someone intentionally 
or negligently nudged a non-swimmer into the 
water. Would he have a greater duty to bring aid 
to the non-swimmer than an innocent bystander? I 


17 Jonathan Bennett has noted the moral significance of inevitabilities and expected inevitabilities. He has argued that the 
greater inevitability of harm does not necessarily attach to violations of negative rather than positive duties (Bennett, op. cit.). 

18 I say “constructed” because the argument as it stands is confused. It is not always clear whether Trammell is using 
“responsible” in a moral or a non-moral sense. Also Trammell’s conclusion that “a person is not necessarily responsible for 
someone else’s needing to be saved; but he is responsible for the life of anyone he kills” (p. 136) is either false, irrelevant or 
suffers from ambiguity depending respectively on whether ‘‘responsible”’ is being used morally or non-morally throughout or 


morally in one place and non-morally in the other. 
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think that he would, at least if strictness is under- 
stood in the third sense given above. In order to 
right the wrong he has done, this man might be 
required to jump into shark-infested waters to save 
the drowning non-swimmer while the innocent by- 
stander would not be morally blameworthy should 
he refrain from taking the plunge under these 
circumstances. But in this case it is plausible to 
maintain Y> Z, i.e., that (2) is false. In general, 
no one has a duty to refrain from injuring someone 
where that duty is so great that it would require 
one to endanger oneself in a way comparable to 
that which would result from jumping into shark- 
infested waters.!® But if initially a person cannot be 
required to sacrifice so much in order to be morally 
blameless but can be required to sacrifice that 
much if he is to be blameless after intentionally (or 
negligently) injuring or endangering another, it 
makes sense to say that the duty to bring aid under 


those circumstances is stricter than the initial duty’ 


to refrain from injuring or endangering. Thus Y> Z. 

In summary, if a person is non-morally respon- 
sible but not morally responsible for the injury or 
danger to another, then (1) is false. On the other 
hand, if a person is non-morally responsible and 
morally responsible for the injury or danger to 
another, then (2) is false. Thus, in any case, the 
argument that I have presented and that can be 
gleaned from Trammell’s discussion fails to support 
the desired conclusion. 


(3) Dischargeability of a Duty 

Trammell rightly points out that given the world 
as it is, it is impossible for one person “to aid 
everyone who needs help.” 2 Yet it is infrequent 
that we need expend great effort or incur great risk 
to avoid harming people. His point seems to be 
that the continuous and substantial effort required, 
if it were a duty to aid everyone who needs help; 
would be too much to expect of people. It would be 
unreasonable to require people to forgo their own 
interests so completely. However, the sacrifice 
needed to fulfill the negative duty of refraining from 
killing is generally slight and easily discharged. 
Thus it is reasonable to require people to refrain 
from killing others but not reasonable to require 
them to save everyone. 


One might well grant Trammell his point if the 
positive duty to bring aid is understood as a duty 
“to aid everyone who needs help” or even to aid 
everyone whose life can be saved. But suppose there | 
are duties to bring aid that are not so general, 
duties whose formulation contains reference to 
limits upon the effort or risk that can be reasonably 
required of those who are to fulfll them. For 
instance, one might claim that there was a duty to 
save those whose life was in danger provided. one 
did not have to risk one’s own basic interests. We 
must now see why the principle that limits the 
amount of sacrifice required to perform what would 
otherwise be morally obligatory acts leads to the 
conclusion that negative duties are, in one sense, no 
stricter than positive duties.” 

Suppose there is a person who is in need of aid 
and that we can bring aid to him. Suppose we can 
assign a number that represents the amount of 
effort or risk we would have to assum2 in order to 
give the person the aid he needs. Let this number 
be represented by ʻe’. Now also suppose there are 
(n—1) people who are in relevantly similar situa- 
tions to the person who needs our help. Next, 
suppose that ‘B’ represents the greatest sacrifice or 
effort we can offer without endangering our basic 
interests. Now given the formai principle of justice 
that enjoins treating relevantly similar cases in 
similar ways, we would have the same degree of 
duty to all the z people. But given that in general 
we cannot be required to forge our basic interests, 
it follows that n x e<.B. Whenever the effort or risk 
(e) and/or the number of similarly s:taated people 
(n) becomes so great that if we had a duty to any 
one individual, our obligations would become so 
great as to jeopardize our basic interests, then, 
barring overwhelming utilitarian ccnsiderations, 
we have no obligation to any particular individual 
in the relevant circumstances. So f there are a 
large number of needy people similarly situated, 
we will not owe each individual very much effort 
or be required to incur anything but minimal risks. 
If we did owe any one individual very much, then 
given the formal principle of justice and the large 
number of similarly situated people. we would be 
required to perform what would more properly be 
called supererogatory acts.” 


19 See the next section on the dischargeability of duty where legitimate limitations on moral obligations are discussed. 


20 Trammell, op. cit., p. 133. 


21 Cp. Rawls’ account of supererogatory acts as those that would normally be required “if not for the loss o> risk involved for 
the agent himself,” A Theory of Justice, op. cit., p. 117. Cp., also, p. 439- 

22 J believe it is these three factors, viz., the formal principle of justice, a large number of needy persons similarly situated and 
the principle of legitimate limitations on moral obligations, that led Kant and Mill to distinguish between perfect and imperfect 
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But these considerations do not show that the. 


refraining from injuring/bringing aid distinction 
has moral significance in itself. On the contrary, one 
would think that in certain situations where the 
sacrifice required to aid someone was slight and/or 
the number of relevantly similar cases was small, 
the duty to bring aid in these cases would be just as 
strict (in the third sense of “‘strictness’’) as the duty 
to refrain from injuring. (Think of a case where all 
one need do to save a drowning man is throw him a 
life preserver.) Whether the effort or risk required 
to bring aid in a particular case is great or small is 
not of paramount importance.®* What is important 
is the total amount of effort or risk required if one is 
to treat all relevantly similar cases in the same 
manner. The fact that we are generally required to 
expend greater effort and incur greater risks to 
avoid harming any particular individual than we 
are to bring him aid can be explained on the basis 
of the fact that there are relatively few individuals 
situated in such a way that we must go to great 
lengths to avoid harming them while there are 
relatively many individuals who would benefit from 
even slight effort on our part to bring them aid.*4 

The apparent difference between (C,) and (D,) 
can now be accounted for. Depending upon the 
amount of relevantly situated people in the world 
and depending upon one’s own financial resources, 
it might or might not be a stricter duty (in sense 3) 
to refrain from injuring than to bring aid in each of 
the respective cases. The reason we tend to think 
that it would not be a stricter duty in (D,) is 
because $1 represents a rather small drain on the 
financial resources of most people. Given that there 
- are relatively few people in the world whose lives 
could be saved by the expenditure of $1, the total 
burdern of treating relevantly similar cases in the 
same way (viz., by giving a dollar) would not ex- 
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ceed reasonable limits. But $1000 represents a 
considerable drain on the financial resources of 
most people. Given that there.are relatively many 
people in the world whose lives could be saved by 
the expenditure of $1000, the total burden of 
treating relevantly similar cases in the same way 
(viz., by giving $1000) would exceed reasonable 
limits—even for a Rockefeller. However, for many 
people a onetime expenditure of $1 (or even of 
$1000) would not require them to forgo their basic 
interests. And, for the most part, one need not risk 
$1 or $1000 to avoid killing someone. The apparent 
difference between (D,) and (C,) and between the 
alternatives in (C,) and (D,) are a result of impor- 
tant contingencies in the world. But these contin- 
gencies are not essentially attached to the refraining 
from injuring/bringing aid distinction. 


VI. ASYMMETRIES 


So far I have criticized arguments offered in 
support of the claim that negative duties are stricter 
than positive ones. I have concluded that as long 
as the fulfillment of positive duties does not 
jeopardize a person’s basic interests, his duty to 
fulfill them is as strict as his duty to fulfill negative 
duties, i.e., just as much effort and risk is required 
in the one case as in the other. But what about cases 
where to bring aid would require someone to forgo 
his basic interests while failure to do so would have 
the consequence that others would be required to 
forgo theirs? All the cases listed above (with per- 
haps the exception of C, and D,) appear to be 
symmetrical with respect to the neglect of basic 
interests since all the alternatives within each 
particular case require that someone give up his 
basic interests. In these cases there is no need to 
consider how many people are similarly situated 


duties. It is not that people are not morally required to expend as much effort or incur as much risk to help the needy as to 
avoid injuring anyone. It is rather that the amount of effort can be distributed with a certain amount of leeway when it comes 
to aiding the needy, given that to try to aid everyone would lead one beyond the bounds of moral obligation. See Utilitarianism 
(New York, 1948), pp. 61-62, and for Kant’s distinction between perfect and imperfect duties see Groundwork of the Metaphysic of 
Morals, tr. by H. J. Paton (New York, 1964), p. 89n. 

23 Trammell allows (p. 133) that where only minimal effort is required either to bring aid or to avoid injuring there may be 
no morally relevant difference between violating the respective duties. But whether there is a morally relevant difference or not 
can only be determined by looking beyond the particular case to other relevantly similar ones. 

24 These considerations can form the basis of an argument for moving beyond what Robert Nozick has called “the minimal 
state.” If individuals have positive as well as negative rights (or the correlative duties), then there is no reason the state should 
not protect these as well. Since no individual can be required to aid all the needy people in the world, each needy person cannot 
have a right against any particular individual among the better-off to meet all his needs. But each needy person might have a 
right to have the better-off as a group meet his needs, i.e., each needy person would be entitled to have his needs met by the 
people who comprise the better-off class, while, of course, there ought to be a fair distribution of the total burden among the 
members of the better-off group. See Nozick’s Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York, 1974), esp. pp. ix and 10 where his narrow, 
Lockean conception of rights is offered. 
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and no need to appeal to the formal principle of 
justice to determine whether, in the relevant 
circumstances, someone’s basic interests will be 
jeopardized. The adoption of the relevant alterna- 
tive will by itself result in the death of some person 
and thus will require him to forgo his basic interests 
(if he has any). 

To account for our considered judgments, which 
tell us that it is not morally indifferent which 
alternative is adopted in such cases, some have 
appealed to the principle that, other things being 
equal, it is worse (morally) to kill than to let die. 
This principle accounts nicely for our judgments 
in certain hostage (e.g., C3) and “hospital” (e.g., 
Cis Cs, Cg) cases. But there are other “hospital” 
(e.g., C,) and hostage (e.g., D, (i) and (ili)) cases 
© where the principle gives no guidance since both 
alternatives involve letting someone die. In other 
cases, the principle seems to give us improper 
guidance since Dy (i) (an alternative that involves 
letting die) would be preferable to D, (ii) (an 
alternative that involves killing) by that principle. 
In a case similar to (D,) but involving a runaway 
railway train, if the driver has to do something (e.g., 
turn a wheel, pull a lever, etc.) to steer down track 
A upon which one person is tied, but can remain 
on track B, where one person is also tied, without 
doing anything (e.g., by keeping his hands off a 
wheel, a lever, etc.), then by the principle under 
consideration he would have a greater duty to 
stay on B than to steer down A (other things being 
equal). However, I think most of us would judge 
that it is morally indifferent which alternative the 
driver adopts and that D, (i) deserves the same 
moral judgment as D, (ii), whatever that may be. 
These examples show, I think, that the killing/ 
letting die distinction has no moral significance in 
itself. 

However, there is another asymmetry that exists 
between the alternatives in all of the examples 
which, I believe, can account for the moral 
judgments we make in these cases. The asymmetry 
is that the death of some person will contribute to 
the well-being of others while the death of those 
others will not contribute to the well-being of the 
relevant person. This is easily seen in the hostage 
cases where it is assumed that the death of the man 
in the judge’s custody is needed to save the hostages 
but the reverse is not true.? In these cases it seems 
appropriate to say that killing the man (or letting 
him die) is a means to saving the hostages. 

25 Foot, op. cit., p. 33. 

28 Foot, op. cil., 32-34. 


But in the hospital cases (especially-C;) it is not so 
clear that the death of the relevan= patient is a 
means to saving the others. In (Ci, 7. and C;) all 
one needs are the vital organs of some donor, not 
his death. In (C;) all one needs is to produce a gas, 
the production of which: happens to release lethal 
fumes into the room of an immobil- patient, not 
the death of that patient. The differance between 
the relevant alternatives in the hosage case and 
those in the hospital cases is that in th2 former the 
death of some person is needed to sav2 others while 
in the latter all that is needed is some act (or 
omission) that will inevitably lead to someone’s 
death if performed (or permitted) To say the 
death, the acts or the omissions are needed means 
that it is only through them that there is any 
likelihood the relevant persons can te saved. In 
none of the cases is the death of sormeone logically 
necessary to save those whose lives ar= in jeopardy. 
The rioters could all faint and the aostages walk 
away unharmed, and it is possible ‘or the needy 
patients to make miraculous recover=s. But in the 
hostage case it is a logically necessary component 
of a plan that must (in a non-logimal sense) be 
adopted if the relevant people are tc be saved. In 
the hospital cases not only is the death of someone 
not logically necessary to save those in need, it is 
not even a logically necessary compcnent of the 
plan needed (in a non-logical sense: to save the 
dying patients. To say that something ‘s a logically 
necessary component of some plan means that any 
proper description of that plan must he formulated 
in terms of that something. 

Defenders of the doctrine of doubl: effect try to 
exploit the kinds of differences that appear 
between the hostage and the hospita” cases. When 
they do so, they rule cases like the hestage ones to 
be morally impermissible on the groands that the 
death (or harm) to the relevant persons would be 
directly intended while ruling that sce cases that 
have features in common with the hospital ones are 
morally permissible on the grounds that in those 
cases death is foreseen but not directly intended. 
While the doctrine of double effect cen account for 
some of our considered judgments€ it can be 
shown to lead to absurd consequerc2s. We can 
show this by modifying the hostage case. Suppose 
the rioters condition the release of the hostages 
upon the removal of all the vital organs from the 
body of the relevant person, rather tnan upon his 
death. Given the choice, would if be morally 
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preferable to meet that demand rather than the one 
requiring the man’s death? I do not see how it 
would or how one could even bring about the 
death without adopting some plan comparable to 
one that calls for the removal of vital organs. This 
modification of the hostage case suggests that there 
is no morally relevant difference between adopting 
a plan where death is logically necessary and one 
where it is only physically inevitable, given the 
successful execution of the relevant plan. 

We are now in a position to formulate a principle 
which, I think, can account for most of our con- 
sidered judgments in the relevant conflict of 
interest cases. The principle is that, other things 
being equal, it is worse (morally) to adopt a plan 
where the death of someone is needed (in a non- 
logical sense) to save another than it is to let that 
other die regardless of whether (a) the death is 
brought about through an action or an omission 
and whether (b) it is logically necessary or only 
physically inevitable, given the successful execution 
of the plan. While it may be the case that only 


where death is a logically necessary component of, 


the relevant plan is it proper to call it a means to 
saving those in need,?? given the examples offered 
above, I think it is proper to say that even when 
death is not a logically necessary component it can 
nevertheless be treated as if it were a means to the 
appropriate end. In any case, it seems proper to 
say that the people, for whom death is a certain out- 
come upon successful execution of the relevant 
plan, are being used as means (only), even if their 
deaths are not strictly speaking means to the rele- 
vant end. To adopt a plan where someone is killed 
or let die for the sake of others is to treat the relevant 
person as a means only. To use people in that way 
is an affront to their worth and dignity in a way 
that simply letting someone die is not, given there 
are no means available (short of bringing about the 
death of another) for saving that person. This is an 
important consequence since it shows that not only 
does the principle I have offered account for most 
of our considered judgments, but that it also con- 
nects with important moral concepts, concepts 
concerning the worth and dignity of persons. 
There are several ways in which the principle 
can be broadened. First, a more general principle 
concerning harming and allowing harm instead of 
killing and letting die can be formulated. Second, 
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it is not really important whether the death of 
someone is needed to save another or not. There 

would not be much point in adopting a plan which 

called for the death of someone as a “means” to 

saving others if there were other plans available 

that would accomplish the same end without that 

cost (assuming complete knowledge of alternatives). 

Nevertheless, should a person adopt such a plan in 

those circumstances, it would be worse than letting 

the relevant person die, though, of course, the best 
alternative would be to adopt the plan that 

promised to save the dying person at little or no 

cost to others. We need not require that the rele- 

vant plan be the only one with any likelihood of 
saving the relevant people. One could be led to 

that- conclusion because that feature happens to 

belong to the relevant alternatives in most conflict 

of interest cases involving the lives of various people. 

Given these considerations, the following more 

general formulation of the principle seems more 

appropriate: other things being equal, it is worse 

(morally) to adopt a plan which calls for harming 

some in order to aid others than it is to let those 

others be harmed regardless of whether (a) the 

harm to some is brought about through an action 

or an omission and whether (b) the harm is logically 

necessary or only physically inevitable, given the 

successful execution of the plan. 

All that remains is to check the application of the 
principle against our considered judgments in the 
diabolical-machine case (D,) and in the double- 
transplant case (C,). As it stands, (D,) is incon- 
clusive. What our judgments would be and what 
the application of the above principle would yield 
depends on the inner workings of the machine. If 
pushing the button releases lethal fumes into 
John’s chamber while not pushing it allows an 
already dying Mary to succumb, then I think our 
considered judgments would be the same as those 
in (C,) and application of the principle would yield 
the same results. On the other hand, if pushing the 
button causes a railway train to steer down track A 
upon which John is tied while not pushing it allows 
it to proceed down track B upon which Mary is 
tied, then I think our intuitions would tell us it 
makes no difference which alternative is adopted. 
Again, application of the principle prohibiting the 
use of people as a means would yield the same 
conclusion. 


2? Warren Quinn criticized a point in an earlier paper of mine on the grounds that it is not strictly proper to call something 
ameans to a given end just because, in the circumstances, it is an empirically inevitable consequence of something which is 


strictly speaking a means to that end. 
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(C,) presents a slightly more difficult case since it 
seems that the only thing that could account for 
our judgment that Jones ought to be allowed to die 
rather than killing Smith is that the one alternative 
involves letting die while the other involves killing. 
But I have given reasons to discount the moral 
relevance of the killing/letting die distinction and 
have explicitly discounted it in the formulation of 
my principle. On closer examination, though, we 
find that there is a relevant asymmetry in this case 
since it would not be proper to say Jones was let die 
in order io save Smith while it would be proper to 
say Smith was killed in order to save Jones should 
the respective alternatives be adopted. The prin- 
ciple I have offered says, in its more specific 
formulation, that it is worse to kill or let die in 
order to save others than it is to simply let those 
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others die, other things being equal. Thus, there is 
an asymmetry between the alternatives in (C,) that 
allows my principle to take hold and yield judg- 
ments that square with our moral int tions. 

This discussion is now complete. I ave tried to 
show that positive duties are as strict as negative 
duties as long as complete fulfillment cf them does 
not infringe upon a person’s basic interests and that 
there is a principle available whizk will offer 
guidance where there is a conflict of kasic interests. 
This principle has none of the disecvantages of 
either the doctrine of double effect or cf the killing/ 
letting die distinction. Besides yieldix3 judgments 
that square with our moral intuitions, it is essen- 
tially connected to notions of personel dignity and 
worth. As such, it should be doub-y difficult to 
unseat.?8 
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II. SENSORY EXPERIENCE, PERCEPTUAL 


EVIDENCE AND CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORKS 
EMMETT L. HOLMAN 


MUCH of the action in the theory of perception 

over the past couple of decades has centered 
around the pros and cons of various versions of 
direct realism. By “direct realism” I here mean that 
family of theories of perception which assert that we 
acquire knowledge of the physical world via per- 
ception (i.e., deny scepticism) and deny that our 
perceptually-acquired knowledge of the physical 
world is based, as a final court of appeal, on infor- 
mation about things other than physical objects 


perceived. In this paper I wish to develop, and ` 


examine some of the consequences of, such a theory. 
As it will turn out, some of these consequences are 
quite unexpected and perhaps even slightly bizarre, 
to the extent that some might regard the fact that 
such consequences follow from the theory as a 
reductio of the theory. But even if this should be so I 
submit that the effort is worth it, because for 
various reasons, all of which I provide in either an 
earlier paper! or this one (or both) I think any 
other direct realist theory must encounter even 
more serious difficulties. So if my theory fails I 
would contend that any direct realist theory will. 
Hence, depending on one’s reaction to what tran- 
spires here, one might regard this paper as either a 
last-ditch vindication of, or a requiem for, direct 
realism. 

Be that as it may, my procedure will be as 
follows: In Section I, I present my theory for the case 
of visual perception and briefly sketch some of the 
advantages it enjoys over some other versions of 
direct realism. In Section II, I expand my theory to 
cover the other perceptual modes. At the con- 
clusion of Section II, I uncover what at first might 
seem to be a minor hitch in the scheme. But in 
Section III, where I briefly examine some recent 
controversies concerning the observation-theoretical 
distinction, it is seen that this hitch is really a 
special case of a more pervasive difficulty, and in 


attempting to find a way around this difficulty Iam 
led to adopt the unexpected and perhaps unpalat- 
able consequences lately referred to. 


I 


Consider those visual situations described by “‘x 
looks F to S$,” where S is an observer, x a physical 
object that S sees, and F one of the purely visual 
properties, i.e., one of the colors. Clearly, gua being 
looked-to F, it is at least reasonable for S to believe, 
of x, that it is F. And it is important to notice that 
the reasonableness conferred upon this belief by 
S’s being looked-to F does not depend on the 
belief’s being true: should x not be F it vould still be 
prima facie reasonable (and in some situations even 
reasonable, all things considered) for S to believe 
that it is. It is important to keep this fact in mind, 
because it is one that seems to be overlooked by a 
number of accounts of perceptual reascns that have 
recently been making the rounds. Th2se accounts 
vary in detail, but they all have this much in 
common: that knowledge-conferring perceptual 
reasons for believing that p are held to consist 
solely of a law-like relation obtaining between some 
existing state of the percipient and the state of 
affairs which makes ‘p’ true.? But this fails to account 
for the point cited above: that there can be per- 
ceptual reasons for false beliefs as well as true ones. 
By way of reply, it may be argued that I have paid 
insufficient attention to the fact that the account of 
perceptual reasons under consideration is intended 
as an account of knowledge-conferring reasons only. 
And it is, of course, always possible to take the 
position that whatever it is about beiag-looked-to 
that makes some false perceptual beliefs reasonable 
is something that plays no role whatsoever in per- 
ceptual knowledge. But aside from the fact that 
such a position is implausible, it still leaves us with 


1 “Sensory Experience, Epistemic Evaluation and Perceptual Knowledge,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 28 (19751, pp. 173-187. 
2 Alvin Goldman, “A Causal Theory of Knowing,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 357-372; Peter Unger, “An 
Analysis of Factual Knowledge,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 65 (1968), pp. 157-170; David Armstrong, A Materialist Theory 
of the Mind (New York, 1968) chapter 9, Belief, Truth and Knowledge (Cambridge, 1973) chapters 11-19; Fred Dretske, Seeing and 
Knowing (Chicago, 1969) chapters 3 & 4 and “Conclusive Reasons,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 49 (+971), pp. 1-22. 
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an unanswered question—namely, what is it about 
being-looked-to that makes some false perceptual 
beliefs reasonable? The foregoing “Jaw-like rela- 
tion” account of perceptual reasons does not 
provide us with an answer to this question. 

But neither can the reasonableness conferred by 
x’s looking F to S upon S’s believing, of x, that it is 
F be explained solely in terms of inductive con- 
siderations. All knowledge of the purely visual 
properties ultimately stems from how things look, 


so reliance on induction alone could enable us at. 


best to establish correlations among the looks of 
things, not between how they look and how they 
are. Clearly we must turn to something other than 
inductive rules. To this end it might be suggested 
that we simply adopt it as a fundamental epistemic 
principle that S is reasonable (or perhaps even fully 
justified) in believing, of something that looks F to 
him, that it is F, provided he has (at that time) no 
evidence to the contrary. But to adopt such a 
principle without explanation simply because it 
seems right is a rather arbitrary procedure. It would 
be better if we could analyze being-looked-to so as 
to justify adopting this principle. 

The analysis I proposed in my earlier paper, and 
which I retain here, for accomplishing this end is 
perhaps best explained by contrast with an 
approach developed by Roderick Chisholm. In 
some of his writings on perception,? Chisholm 
specifies, as one mark that some state of affairs is 
evidence for the truth of some proposition, that that 
state of affairs be describablé without the use of 
terms that evaluate the worth of knowledge claims. 
Now what I wish to propose is that this condition 
cannot be fulfilled for perceptual knowledge. In 
particular, I wish to propose that the situation 
described by ‘‘x looks F to $” is evidence, for S, that 
something in his field of vision is F and, moreover, 
that it cannot be described independently of its status as 
evidence, for S, that something in his field of vision is F. So 
it follows that S is prima facie reasonable (or perhaps 
justified) in believing, of something that looks F to 
him, that it is F, because it is part of the meaning of 
being-looked-to that it provides S with such a 
prima facie reason (or justification). 

But more needs to be said, because at this point 
it might be objected that to have evidence for the 
truth of some proposition, ‘p’, is at least in part to 
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believe some other proposition, ‘q’, whose truth is 
statistically or nomologically related to the truth 
of ‘p’. So it would seem that my analysis of being- 
looked-to ultimately reduces it to the holding of a 
belief (which, in turn, we should expect to be prima 
facie reasonable). If we are to avoid this conclusion, 
we must say that there is a way of having evidence 
—I will call it “perceptually-having” evidence— 
that is itself basic and cannot be understood in 
terms of the having of beliefs and/or the obtaining 
of observer-independent evidence-relations among 
states of affairs. The best we can do by way of 
explaining this way of having evidence is to point 
to examples. We can say, “Perceptually-having 
evidence that something in your field of vision is 
red is what happens when something looks red to 
you, or when it looks to you as if something in your 
field of vision is red.” 

The foregoing theory thus explains, without the 
adoption of ad hoc epistemic principles, how being- 
looked-to confers reasonableness on visual beliefs. 
And it also enjoys some further advantages over 
many alternative theories of perception. Without 
presuming to provide much in the way of either 
detail or exhaustiveness (for more of both see my 
earlier paper) I might here briefly indicate what I 
take some of these advantages to be. 

One kind of non-direct-realist theory of percep- 
tion which has a long tradition is what I will call the 
“sensuous appearing” theory. According to such a 
theory, perception has a distinctively “sensuous” 
component, i.e., a component which is a non- 
conceptual, non-intentional* state of the observer 
and which, though a component of perception, can 
occur when no physical object is being perceived 
(as in hallucinations). Furthermore, according to 
such a theory, our perceptually-acquired knowledge 
of the world is based, as a final court of appeal, 
upon non-inferential knowledge of this sensuous 
component. The difficulties encountered by theories 
of this sort are well-known and numerous, but at 
least this much is to be said in their favor: There 
does seem to be a component of perception—what, 
following standard practice, I will call “sensory 
experience”—which is not itself belief, but which 
provides reasons upon which perceptual beliefs are 
based. But it is precisely this fact about perception 
that so many direct realist theories seem unable to 


3 * ‘Appear, ‘Take, and ‘Evident’, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 53 (1956), pp- 729-739, and Perceiving: A Philosophical 


Study (Ithaca, 1957), PP. 34-35. . 


4 My use of “intentional” in this paper will reflect Roderick Chisholm’s definition of that term in Chapter 11 of Perceiving, 
except that I will use the term to refer to states and states of affairs (e.g., belief and so-and-so’s believing that $) rather than 


sentences. 
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accommodate. So David Armstrong® and George 
Pitcher,® e.g., have developed theories of percep- 
tion which, allowing for minor embellishments and 
qualifications, view x’s looking F to S as nothing but 
S’s visually and non-inferentially acquiring the 
belief that something in his field of vision is F. And 


Moreland Perkins, while insisting that perception - 


has an additional sensuous component, has denied 
that this component has any epistemological 
import.” _ 

Now one advantage I claim for my theory of 
perception is that, on the face of it at least, it 
provides us with a more adequate account of 
sensory experience than the foregoing theories. 
This is done by identifying S’s perceptually-having 
evidence that something in his field of vision is F 
with §’s having a visual sensory experience of F. In 
this way we can identify sensory experience with 
something other than perceptual belief, but at the 
same time provide for it an epistemological role in 
the context of a direct realist theory of perception. 
But it should be noticed that, even though we have 
avoided identifying sensory experience with belief, 
we have identified it with an attitude toward the 
physical world on the part of the observer, an 
attitude which employs concepts and is intentional. 
It has been so widely assumed, at least by those who 
have been clear about it, that perception has a non- 
conceptual, non-intentional component and that it 
is this that is normally referred to by the terms 
“sense experience’ and “sensory experience” 
(Armstrong and Pitcher have been the chief dis- 
sidents) that, simply on the theory that fifty million 
philosophers can’t be wrong, one might be sus- 
picious of any view to the contrary. Whether or 
not such a suspicion is justified is a matter that I 
will return to later in this paper. 


II 


Let us consider how the theory of sensory 
experience just proposed might be extended to 
modes of perception other than the visual. The 
main problem is to provide an account of what it is 
that enables us to distinguish among the various 
modes of sensory experience. A little reflection will 
show that a description of the physiology of each of 
the modes of perception is not what we are looking 
for. We cannot, e.g., say that what is distinctive’ 


5 Perception and the Physical World (London, 1961) and op. cit. 
€ A Theory of Perception (Princeton, 1971). 
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about visual experience is that the perceptual- 
having of evidence results from the ac-ion on light- 
sensitive organs of light reflected fram physical 
objects, because in totally hallucinatory visual 
situations this just doesn’t happen. And though it 
may well be true that visual experience is uniquely 
always a result of, or is even identical with, the 
appropriate stimulation of the appropr:ate portion 
of the central nervous system, we can certainly 
distinguish among the different sensory modes 
without an appeal to such physiological details. 
We can because we do. What I wish to know is 
how. 

I see two possible ways of answering -his question. 
I will call them the “state-difference’ view (here- 
after SD) and the “content-difference” view (here- 
after CD). According to SD, the different sensory 
modes are different intentional stctes, just as belief, 
hope, and desire aré different intentional states. So 
rather than there being one way of having evidence 
associated with perception—i.e., perceptually- 
having—there are several ways: visually-having, 
auditorily-having, and so forth. Accorcing to CD, 
on the other hand, there is only perceptually- 
having evidence, and the different sensory modes 
are distinguished in terms of which of zhe sensible 
properties and relations one perceptually-kas evidence 
for the presence of. 

A serious problem with SD is that, since different 
intentional states can have identical contents, SD 
commits us to the logical possibility of our having, 
e.g., visual as well as auditory experiencas of sound, 
and auditory as well as olfactory experiences of 
smell. Since this hardly does seem logically possible, 
CD is the alternative I will adopt. In zhe balance 
of this section I propose to work it cut in some 
detail. As I see it, there are two main ifficulties to 
contend with. One has to do with zhe common 
sensible properties (and relations) suza as shape. 
How can the different sensory modes be accounted 
for solely in terms of different propert-es when it is 
possible to have visual and tangible experiences of 
the same property ? The second difficu_ty—namely, 
the seeming arbitrariness of speciz}ing which 
properties correspond to which sensory modes— 
has been pointed out by H. P. Grice: *... to say 
that colour is a visual property would seem to 
amount to no more than saying that colour is a 
member of a group of properties the otrers of which 


7 “Matter, Sensation and Understanding,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 1-12, and ‘“‘Sentience,”? The 


Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 329-337. 
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are... This leaves membership of the group as an 
apparently arbitrary matter,” 8 

J. W. Roxbee Cox has recently proposed to deal 
with both problems in terms of a “key property” 
account of the differences among the senses.’ 
According to Cox, to each sensory mode there 
corresponds a single key property such that any 
other property that might be perceived via that mode 
must be perceived through perceiving the key 
property. So, e.g., color is the key property for 
vision, because whenever someone sees any other 
property he necessarily sees it through seeing colors. 
And though the issues here are complex, for our 
purposes I think it will suffice to say (and here I am 
going a bit beyond Cox’s treatment of the matter) 
that the key property through which we feel shapes 
and spatial relations is “the presence or absence of 
kinaesthetic résistance.” 1° (And hereafter, when I 
talk about “tangible experiences of shape” and 
“kinaesthetic experiences of space” I will have in 
mind this mode of feeling shapes and spatial 
relations). Thus, the assigning of certain properties 
and relations to certain sensory modes is no longer 
an arbitrary matter; we assign to each mode the 
appropriate key property together with those 
properties and relations which can be perceived 
through perceiving it. And the difference between, 
say, visual and tangible-kinaesthetic experiences of 
the same property is explained as a difference in 
how (i.e., through what-key property) this property 
is perceived. 

But though I agree with Cox’s approach as far 
as it goes, I don’t think it frees us of the necessity of 
drawing a distinction that some philosophers are 
likely to regard as suspicious if not downright dis- 
reputable—namely, a distinction between visual 
and tangible shape, or at least between the con- 
cepts thereof (with similar distinctions for the other 
common sensible properties and relations). To see 
why this is so, consider the following: 


(1) S has, at (time) ¢, a visual experience of G. 

(2) S has, at t, a tangible experience of G. 

(3) Shas, at 4, a visual experience of color. 

(4) S has, at t, a tangible experience of kin- 
aesthetic resistance 
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where G is any shape. If we adopt Cox’s key pro- 
perty approach, and allow “[]” to be the operator 
for logical or conceptual necessity, we get the 
following relations: 


(a) (WS)(¥é) O LG) > (3)] & (WS)(Vt) ~ o 


[() > (4)] 
(b) (WS) (Wt) ~O K2 > (3)] & (WS) (v4) 
(2) > (4)] 
But if we adopt the theory of sensory experience I 
am proposing and CD, (1) and (2) are each to be 
rendered in terms of some substitution instance of 
propositional function P: 


P. S perceptually-has, at 7, evidence that some- 
thing is present which is Ø 


Now suppose, anticipating the results, we let 
“visually-G” and “tangibly-G” be those terms 
which, upon replacing the variable ‘ @’, yield those 
subtitution instances of P which are correct 
renderings of (1) and (2) respectively, and let those 
substitution instances be numbered ‘(1’)’ and ‘(2’)’. 


(1°) S perceptually-has, at ¢, evidence that some- 
thing is present which is visually-G 
(2’) S perceptually-has, at ¢, evidence that some- 
thing is present which is tangibly-G. 

Now if we replace (1) and (2) with (1’) and (g’) in 
(a) and (b), we see that, for any given values of ‘$° 
and ‘f’, (1°) and (2’) each entails a proposition not 
entailed by the other. And from this it seems 
appropriate to conclude that “visually-G’ and 
“tangibly-G” are expressive of different concepts. 

Now I think this line of reasoning is basically 
correct, but the final step calls for some defense. 
What we must keep in mind is that perceptually- 
having evidence, as I understand it, is intentional. 
Now suppose we let ‘J’ be any verb which describes 
intentionality. Then the final step of the foregoing 
argument assumes that, if p’ and ‘g’ are sentences 
which express the same proposition (or, if one 
prefers, are logically equivalent sentences, or 
logically equivalent propositions) then “S I that p” 
and “SI that ¢g” must be so too. But there is a 
common use of intentional verbs for which we 
cannot correctly say that S J that p unless § himself 
would be willing to describe the content of his 


8 “Some Remarks about the Senses,” R. J. Butler (ed.) Analytical Philosophy, Series I (Oxford, 1962), p. 140. 

e “Distinguishing the Senses,” Mind, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 530-550. 

10 According to Cox, there are a number of different kinds of feeling (contact feeling, feelings of pervasive warmth or coolness, 
etc.) all of which are sub-species of a more general sensory mode which necessarily involves the perception of one’s environment 
through perception of one’s own body. But this may be correct (and I think it is) and still be the case that we can specify sub-key 
properties for all or some of these sub-species. And this is what I have tried to do for that mode of feeling by which we perceive 
shapes and spatial relations, with, I trust, at least a sufficiently close approximation to the truth to enable us to get on with it. 
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intentional state by use of the assertion or inscription 
‘pP. And on this use of intentional verbs the substitu- 
tion principle just cited does not hold. But there is 
another common use of intentional verbs for which 
the story is different, as witness the fact that we can 
quite appropriately say, of someone who does not 
know a word of English, that he believes that it is 
raining outside. On this use of ‘P, “SJ that p” 
might read (depending on one’s philosophical 
biases on these matters) something like, “S J, of the 
proposition expressible (in such and such language) 
by ‘p’, that it is true.” In this case, replacing ‘p’ by a 
sentence expressing the same proposition does retain 
the original meaning of the whole. 

Now our seeing the shapes of things through per- 
ceiving colors and ‘not through perceiving kin- 
aesthetic resistance (i.e., (a) above) certainly does 
not depend on what particular assertions or inscrip- 
tions we would be willing to use to characterize this 
state of affairs. And the same also holds of our 
feeling the shapes of things through perceiving 
kinaesthetic resistance and not through perceiving 
colors ((b) above). So in saying that, for any given 
values of ‘$’ and ‘¢’, (1’) and (2’) each entails a 
proposition not entailed by the other, it is sufficient 
to interpret “perceptually-has evidence” in the 
latter of the two ways cited in the preceding para- 
graph. So we can legitimately.draw the conclusion 
that the ‘‘visually-G” used for (1’) and the 
“tangibly-G”’ used for (2') are expressive of differ- 
ent concepts. And these terms are certainly natural 
and appropriate onesto delineate this difference. 
And to refer to the concepts that are so expressed I 
will italicize, speaking of “the concept, visual-G- 
ness” and “the concept, tangible-G-ness.”’ 

The arguments and conclusion of the three 
preceding paragraphs have been developed specifi- 
cally for the case of shape. But it is easy enough to 
see how they apply to any of the common sensible 
properties and relations, enabling us to distinguish, 
e.g., between the concepts, visually-spatially related 
and kinaesthelically-spatially related. In what follows I 
_ will confine my discussion largely to shapes, but it 
should be kept in mind that parallel conclusions 
hold for the other common sensible properties and 
relations as well. 

But at this point an objection might be raised. It 
might be argued that if we are to take seriously the 
distinction between the concepts, visual shape and 
tangible shape we must allow the logical possibility 
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that different correlations could ‘somezimes or even 
always) hold between the visual and tergible sets of’ 
shapes than those that in fact do. We must allow, 
e.g., that the same physical object can be both visually 
cubical and tangibly spherical. And since this is not 
logically possible the distinction between the visual 
and tangible concepts cannot be sustained. But are 
such off-beat correlations logically impossible? 
Well, it may depend on how we understand it. 
Suppose the correlation were this: If someone were 
to place his hands around an object which stan-. 
dardly looks cubical, it would look just the way it 
looks to us when we place our hands. in standard 
conditions, around an object which is cubical, but 
it would feel to him the way it feels tc us when we 
place our hands, in standard conditiors, around an 
object which is spherical. Judith Jarv s Thompson 
has constructed a rather ingenicus example which 
poses a serious problem for the possibility of such 
correlations’ holding. Suppose we arrange three 
of the visually-cubical, tangibly-sphercal objects 
so that the way they look is reprezented as in 
Figure 1. The way they feel would ther sresumably 
be represented as in Figure 2; in particular there 


f 
N 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

would feel to be an empty space in the iddle of the 
arrangement. Suppose now we hold a s.1itably small 
object over the middle and release it. Erzsumably it 
will feel as if it drops through to the flbor, whereas 
it will look as if it terminates its fall cr: the top of 
the arrangement. And now the quescion arises: 
Just where is the object? - 

Now I take it what Thomson intends by this 
example is to show that, if we allow the envisioned 
off-beat correlations to hold between the visual and 
tangible sets of shapes, things would 52 so helter- 
skelter that the concept of relatively stable physical 
objects to which we can attribute properties would 
not apply. But I don’t think Thomson has shown 
this. Rather, what she has shown is thet, if we alter 
the existing correlations between visual and 


11 See her ‘“‘Molyneux’s Problem,” presented at the 1974 Eastern Division Meetings of the American Philosoph_cal Association 
and published in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp- 637-650. ` ‘ 
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tangible shapes in the way envisioned, we must also 
alter the existing correlations between visual and 
kinaesthetic spatial relations—that, e.g., we must 
allow the occurrence of visual spatial contiguity to 
sometimes be accompanied by the occurrence of 
kinaesthetic spatial noncontiguity. But if we are to 
take seriously the distinction between the concepts, 
visual spatial relation and kinaesthetic spatial relation 
this sort of thing follows as a logical possibility 
anyway. Now certainly a world in which this 
occurred would be bizarre, but it is not at all 
obvious that it need be helter-skelter or unpredict- 
able to the extent that we would have to abandon 
all talk of physical objects; it could well be possible 
to arrange things so that it would make perfectly 
good sense to say, of the same pair of physical objects, 
that they are sometimes visually-spatially related 
in one way and kinaesthetically-spatially related in 
a different way. But it is not really necessary to 
speculate on how this might go. We could instead 
understand the idea of visual cubicalness being 
correlated with tangible sphericity in a way 
different from that to which Thomson addresses 
herself. 

Suppose that all and only those objects which 
have a spherical tangible surface have this surface 
completely submerged in a cubical field through 
which other objects (the tangible parts included) 
can pass without resistance, but which is completely 
opaque to light. So an object standardly looks 
cubical if and only if it standardly feels spherical, 
or in other words, visual cubicalness is constantly 
correlated with tangible sphericity. (We can even 
add that the tangible sphere is off-center from the 
visual cube, so that the visual and kinaesthetic 
spatial relations among these objects would also be 
different—though, of course, not in the way that 
we envisioned in the preceding paragraph.) If there 
is a reluctance to accept this on the grounds that 
the intangible, visually opaque field is too inconse- 
quential to be considered a part of the object, we 
can always give this field causal properties sufficient 
to answer the objection. Once this is done we see 
that it is logically possible that different correlations 
could obtain between the visual and tangible sets 
of shapes than those that in fact do. So the fact that 
maintaining a distinction between the concepts, 
visual shape and tangible shape commits us to this 
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possibility cannot be used as an argument against 
the distinction. 

But now let’s consider another point. Our 
ordinary, common sense conceptual framework 
certainly seems to be one in which we have one 
concept of shape rather than two—let us call this 
common sense shape “proper shape.” We might 
now want to know how the concepts, visual shape 
and tangible shape (and specifically, sphericality, 
cubicalness, etc.) stand in relation to the concept, 


_ proper shape, (sphericality, cubicalness, etc.) Though I 


do not consider myself presently capable of giving 
anything like a complete answer to this question, 
the following scattered remarks may shed some 
light on the subject. First, we should resist the temp- 
tation to think of the concept, proper shape as being 
the result of some kind of “coalescing” of the visual 
and tangible concepts into one, or of the dominance 
or usurpation of the role of one by the other. For 
one thing, we can literally attribute proper shape 
to things to which we can attribute visual or 
tangible shape only in a Pickwickian sense at best— 
e.g., to a force field that is invisible and intangible 
and occupies a finite portion of space.” Further- 
more, the proper shapes can in some cases be 
attributed to (possible) objects which exhibit a 
breakdown of the correlations that presently obtain 
between visual and tangible shapes. If, e.g., we 
allow our force field to be opaque to light but still 
intangible, it has visual shape but not tangible 
shape, but we can attribute to it proper shape, 
namely, the proper shape we would standardly 
see it to have. And in the imaginary world des- 
cribed one paragraph back we can attribute 
(indeed, I did attribute) proper shape to the 
visually-cubical and tangibly-spherical objects. We 
can say that they are objects consisting of a visible, 
intangible cubical field with a spherical hard core, 
where we mean “cubical”? and “spherical” in the 
proper sense. But I think that we cannot attribute 
proper shapes to the visually-cubical and tangibly- 
spherical objects of Thomson’s imaginary world 
discussed two and three paragraphs back. 

These considerations, unsystematic and in- 
complete as they are, make it clear that the relation 
between the concept, proper shape and the concepts, 
visual shape and tangible shape is not a simple one. 
They also make it clear that we are now faced with 


12 In this and the following example I am relying on the principle that if there are no conditions under which we could 
perceptually-have evidence, with respect to some object, that it has some sensible property P, then ipso facto we could not 
perceptually-have such evidence under standard conditions; and if we could not perceptually-have such evidence under stan- 


dard conditions, the object does not have sensible property P. 
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a problem. The distinction between the concepts, 
visual shape and tangible shape was originally intro- 
duced as a way of accounting for the difference 
between visual and tangible experiences of shape. 
But now it seems that this distinction avails us 
nothing, because since sensory experience is 
supposed to be conceptual, we should expect it to 
reflect the percipient’s conceptual framework, and 
our conceptual framework seems to be one in which 
the distinction between the concepts, visual shape 
and tangible shape does not operate. Having climbed 
out on a limb, we seem to have sawed ourselves off. 
Faced with this difficulty we might try to show that, 
appearances to the contrary, the terms, “‘proper 
shape,” “proper spatial relation,” etc. can be 
appropriately defined in terms of, or reduced to, 
the terms for the corresponding visual and tangible- 
kinaesthetic properties and relations. But the effort 
would hardly be worth it, because, as I will show 
in the following section, the present difficulty points 
the way to a more general difficulty that affects my 
whole theory of sensory experience and is not 
amenable to such a solution. 


II 


Suppose a physicist and a scientifically illiterate 
layman are each shown a photograph of a Wilson 
cloud chamber experiment and asked to describe 
what they see. The layman replies that he sees a 
number of white lines arranged in such and such a 
way against a dark background. The physicist says 
that he sees the ionization of gas molecules marking 
the passage of alpha particles. 

We may distinguish two different ways of charac- 
terizing this state of affairs. One characterization, 
representing a rather traditional point of view, is 
that whereas the layman is reporting what he 
directly and non-inferentially observes, the physicist 
is coupling the information gained from what he 
directly observes (this being the same as what the 
layman directly observes) with his knowledge of 
molecular theory to infer the occurrence of the 
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relevant molecular event. Now we cen all agree 
that there must be something to the Cistinction we 
intuitively feel between, e.g., reporting the presence 
of a man because one sees the man ard reporting 
the presence of a man because one sees his foot- 
prints (though I will argue later that we have to be 
very careful how we draw this distinct.on). But in 
the present kind of context a further distinction is 
often being exploited, one between not merely 
different kinds of reports but different languages. 
There is, according to this view, a pur2 observation 
language which employs categories crawn from 
and applicable to entities which are “_n principle” 
observable, and a theoretical langvage which 
correspondingly applies to entities wnich are “in 
principle” unobservable. And it is oxy by using 
terms of the observation language tha: a bona fide 
observation report can be made.1% 

But there is a second view to be comsidered, one 
representing a more recent line of thinking, and 
according to this view no such cbservacion- 
theoretical distinction can be drawn. dll observa- 
tions (or at least all descriptions of wha: we observe) 
are theory-laden, in the sense that they all pre- 
suppose commitment to a conceptual framework 
that functions for the observer in the same way that 
molecular theory functions for our >aysicist. In 
view of this (so it is held) the important distinction 
to be drawn is not between observation sentences 
and theoretical sentences, but betwe2n sentences 
whose truth values are “quickly-decidable” and 
those for which this is not so. And theze is nothing 
sacrosanct about those sentences which are 
presently (for most of us) quickly-decidable. Should 
it be useful at some future time, we all seuld replace 
our ordinary conceptual scheme in foie with that of 
the most up-to-date physics, therety reporting 
what we observe as, e.g., “an object wth such and 
such a molecular structure in virtue of which it 
standardly reflects light of so and so weve length” 
rather than “an object of such and suck. color,” or 
“a body of gaseous molecules with relatively high 
mean square velocity” rather than “hot air.” 4 


13 Variations on this theme have been developed by, among others, N. R. Campbell, Foundations of Science (New York, 1657-— 
originally published as Physics, the Elements in 1920) chapter 6; Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (New York, 19€1) chapter 5; 
and Rudolph Carnap, “The Methodological Character of Theoretical Concepts,” in Minnesota Studies in the Philasophy of Science, 
ed. by Herbert Feigl and Michael Scriven, vol. I (Minneapolis, 1956). 

44 For views which embody many or all of the foregoing features see N. R. Hanson, Patterns of Discovery (Cambridge, 1958); 
T. S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962); Paul Feyerabend, “An Attempt at a Realistic Icterpretation of 
Experience,” Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, vol. 58 (1957-58) pp. 143-170, “Explanation, Reduction and Empirfism,” Herbert 
Feigl and Grover Maxwell (ed.) Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. III (Minneapolis, 1962), “Hov to be a Good 
Empiricist,”” Bernard Baumrin (ed.) Philosophy of Science: The Delaware Seminar, vol. 2 (New York, 1963); and Wilfred Sellars, 
“The Language of Theories” (with commentary by Paul Feyerabend) Herbert Feig] and Grover Maxwell (ed Current Issues 


in the Philosophy of Science (New York, 1961). 
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All of this, of course, is familiar enough by now, 
but let’s see how my theory stands with respect to 
these two competing views—call them the “‘tradi- 
tional” and ‘non-traditional’ views. On my 
theory there are certain properties and relations 
which play a special role in perception, and this 
role would seem to provide a basis for a distinction 
between observable and theoretical properties and 
relations. The observable properties and relations, 
namely, are those properties and relations for the 
presence of which one can _perceptually-have 
evidence; the theoretical properties and relations 
are those for which this is not so. With this distinc- 
tion as a basis, it is then an easy enough matter to 
construct an observation language of the sort 

„envisioned by tranditionalists. (Since our main 
concern here is with whether or not there are purely 
observational descriptions, we need not worry about 
drawing the observable-theoretical distinction for 
particular objects. The general terms can suffice 
for fulfilling the descriptive function of our observa- 
tion language.) In the same spirit, we can specify a 
precise definition of an observation report such that 
such a report is formulable in the observation 
language. We can say that an observation report 
is a present tense report given by somebody of the 
content of his sensory experience. 

Now I think it is arguable that, as far as non- 
logical vocabulary goes, and with possibly one 
important set of exceptions I will mention later, 
most of our everyday discourse about the everyday 
objects about us is formulable in a traditionally 
conceived observation language of the sort just 
suggested. But many of what we would normally 
call “observation reports? are not observation 
reports in the sense in which I have defined them. 
When, upon seeing an orange, one reports that 
there is an orange over yonder, one is reporting 
more than the content of his visual experience. The 
latter would be restricted to asserting the presence 
of something of a certain color and visual shape, 
and there is more to being an orange than just that. 
A comparison with the case of the physicist 
describing what he sees in the photograph of the 
Wilson cloud chamber experiment is instructive. 
In neither case is the percipient giving an observa- 
tion report. Both reports go beyond the perceptual 
evidence, coupling this evidence with other 
evidence via induction, and (at least in the case of 
the physicist) whatever rules are relevant to the 
establishing of scientific theories. Furthermore, 
both reports are quickly-decideable for the respec- 
tive observers. But there may be this much 
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difference: Whereas the report of the presence of 
the orange is formulable in the observation langu- 
age, the scientist’s report is not. (I say that there 
merely may be this difference because of the possible 
exception mentioned at the outset of this para- 
graph.) So, on my theory, there is this much to be 
said for the traditional view: that we can draw a 
distinction, in pretty much the way the traditional 
view claims, between observation and theoretical 
languages. But there is at least this much to be said 
for the non-traditional view: that as far as ‘‘quick- 
decideability” goes there is nothing sacrosanct 
about observation reports or even the observation 
language. Many of our everyday quickly-decide- 
able reports about everyday objects are no more 
observation reports than are the equally (for some) 
quickly-decideable reports of physicists about 
objects of a more exotic nature. And many of the 
latter are quite clearly not even formulable in the 
observation language. 

But it may be thought that there is implied 
in my theory a bigger concession to the non- 
traditional view than this. The observation- 
theoretical distinction, on my theory, stems from 
the fact that there are a certain limited number of 
things for which one can perceptually-have evi- 
dence. But perceptually-having evidence is a con- 
ceptual state of the observer, so why couldn’t 
conceptual change issue in perceptually-having 
evidence for different things, and hence, to a different 
observation language? And yet, we know this 
wouldn’t happen. Imagine, e.g., someone who, in. 
the spirit of what has been suggested by some non- 
traditionalists, so internalizes the conceptual 
framework of modern physics that he responds to 
perceptual stimuli in the language thereof (and 
certainly such a thoroughgoing internalization is 


` at least logically possible). He thinks of color in an 


object, e.g., not as a property spread continuously 
over the whole object, but as a certain molecular 
structure of the object whereby it reflects light of a 
certain wavelength. In consequence, he does not 
believe, as pre-scientific common sense does, that 
all parts of the object, no matter how small, are 
colored. He knows that the individual atoms of the 
object are not. But how would this person’s sensory 
experience of, e.g., a red object, differ from ours? 
Certainly we know that it would differ not at all. 
He would perceptually-have evidence for the same 
thing that we perceptually-have evidence for— 
namely, a property that is spread continuously over 
the whole object. But, it will be said, that is because 
his eyes aren’t sharp enough to see the molecular 
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structure. True enough, but not to the point. The 
point is, if perception is to be understood as 
essentially a conceptual ability, why doesn’t a change 
in concepts result in a change in perception? 
Besides, the problem is not always one of things 
being too small to be observed. Suppose our 
scientist internalizes relativity theory and so comes 
to think and speak of length as a relation between 
a reference frame and an object rather than an 
intrinsic property of an object. How would his 
sensory experience differ from ours? Indeed, what 
on earth would a sensory experience of relational- 
length be like? But it probably isn’t necessary to 
resort to hypothetical examples to make this point, 
because it should be clear from the discussion in the 
next to last paragraph of Section II that it is at 
least not easy to introduce such terms as “proper 
shape? and “proper spatial relation” into the 
observation language—and this is what I meant 
when I remarked earlier that our ordinary lan- 
guage may not entirely be an observation language. 
So we may well be in the position of verbally 
responding to our environment in the terms of a 
theoretical conceptual scheme. ‘We respond in 
terms of the proper concepts, but on the sensory 
level the visual and tangible-kinaesthetic concepts 
remain. Indeed, to echo what was said a few lines 
back in connection with a hypothetical example, it 
is hard to imagine what a sensory experience of 
proper shape would be like. 

The conclusion toward which these reflections 
seem to be pushing us is that, contrary to what I 
have been contending all along, sensory experience 
is non-conceptual. Ifso, we could (Iwould contend) 
retain a direct realist theory of perception only by 
divesting sensory experience of its epistemological 
role (and in this connection it is worth noting that 
Paul Feyerabend, one of the most outspoken 
advocates of the non-traditional view, seems to do 
just that.)15 Now I think there is a serious problem 
here—and of course it is as much of a problem for 
the Armstrong-Pitcher type of theory as for mine— 
and I am not entirely sure that it can be answered. 
But in what follows I wish to indicate the form I 
think a successful answer, if there is one, must 
take. 

What I would say is this: We have an innate con- 
ceptual framework that manifests itself as a reaction 
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to perceptual stimuli, manifests itself a: the way in 
which we perceptually-have evidence. This con- 
ceptual framework thus is preciselx such as is 
necessary to account for the nature of ocr perceptual- 
havings of evidence, i.e., of our sensory experience. 
In particular it maintains a conceptual distinction 
between visual and tangible shapes, spatial relations 
and the like. But other conceptual frameworks can 
be superimposed upon this-(let us cal it) sensory 
one, and this is in two (related) ways. First, we can 
come to regard much of the evidence we acquire 
via the manifestation of the sensory &amework as 
being misleading, not merely in the uninteresting 
sense that there are occasional percedtual errors 
but in the more systematic sense that, e.g. nothing is 
colored in. the way in which our sensozy experience 
would lead us to believe. Secondly, ae can learn 
to make quick decisions about, and r2ports of, our 
environment employing conceptual frameworks 
other than the sensory framework—as I have 
suggested we may in fact do in everrday life. But 
the more primitive, sensory, framework remains 
relatively unchanged by such happencrgs and con- 
tinues to manifest itself as reactions :c perceptual 
stimuli. It also, of course, continues :c provide us 
with the evidence upon which all cur empirical 
knowledge about the world is ultimately based, 
even that knowledge which leads 13 to regard 
certain parts of the sensory framework as being 
systematically misleading. (And herein lies an 
answer to the objection that has often been raised 
against the non-traditionalists, thar if scientific 
revolutions really involve the radical kind of con- 
ceptual changes they say, there is none left to 
the objectivity of science.) 

Now I have no doubt that there are many who 
will find the foregoing paragraph z bit hard to 
swallow. The idea of an innate conc2ptual frame- 
work is certainly not something that is dear to the 
hearts of very many empiricists. Most would 
probably rather reject my theory of perception than 
accept that. But the trouble is, any direct realist 
theory of perception is going to run in-c the same or 
equally serious difficulties. Any direct zealist theory, 
I would contend, must construe that component of 
perception by means of which perception puts us in 
contact with the world as an intentional and con- 
ceptual state.1® And if we are not to opt for the 


15 See his “An Attempt at a Realistic Interpretation of Experience” loc. cit., scattered portions of ““Explanzt.on, Reduction 
and Empiricism” op. cit., and his commentary on Wilfred Sellars’ “The Language of Theories,” op. cit. 

16 This isn’t to say that there haven’t been attempts to do otherwise. See G. J. Warnock, “Seeing,” Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society, vol. 55 (1954-55), pp. 201-218; Arthur Collins, “The Epistemological Status of the Concept of Perception,” The Philo- 
sophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 436-459; and Fred Dretske, op. cit., One of my reasons for thinking DretsLe’s theory won’t 
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III. MIDDLE KNOWLEDGE AND THE PROBLEM 


OF EVIL 
ROBERT MERRIHEW ADAMS 


TE President Kennedy had not been shot, would 

he have bombed North Vietnam? God only 
knows. Or does He? Does even He know what 
Kennedy would have done? 

There is a little known but interesting literature 
on the general issue exemplified by this question. 
In the 1580s a fierce controversy erupted between 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans about the relation 
between God’s grace and human free will. The 
Jesuits held, among other things, that many human 
actions are free in the sense that their agents are 
not logically or causally determined to do them. 
(“Free” will always be used in this sense in the 
present essay.) How then does God maintain 
control over human history? Not by causally 
determining human actions, as the Dominicans 
seemed to believe,) but by causing circumstances 
in which He knew that we would freely act in 
accordance with His plans. This answer was 
developed with great ingenuity by Luis de Molina, 
and defended by other Jesuit theologians, notably 
by Francisco Suarez. Their theory includes the 
thesis that God knows with certainty what every 
possible free creature would freely do in every 
situation in which that creature could possibly 
find himself. Such knowledge was called “middle 
knowledge” by the Jesuits, because they thought it 
had a middle status between other kinds of know- 
ledge—between God’s knowledge of the merely 
possible and His knowledge of the actual; or 
between His knowledge of necessary truths, which 
all follow from the divine nature, and His know- 
ledge of His own will and everything that is 
causally determined by His will.? 

This paper is about two questions. The first is 
whether middle knowledge is possible, even for 


God. I shall argue that it is not, on the ground that 
conditional propositions of the sort that are sup- 
posed to be known by middle knowledge cannot be 
true. I will examine (in section IT) the attempts of 
Molina and Suarez to explain how God can have 
middle knowledge; and then (in section III) the 
account recently offered by Alvin Plantinga, who 
has reinvented the theory of middle knowledge. 
Two objections to my position will be discussed in 
section IV. 

The idea of middle knowledge emerges in recent 
philosophical discussion chiefly because of its 
relevance to the second question that I shall dis- 
cuss, which is whether God could have made free 
creatures who would always have freely done right. 
More precisely: Could God have brought it about 
that He had creatures who made free choices, but 
none of whom ever made wrong choices? The 
relevance of this question to the problem of evil is 
obvious and well known. If He could have, why 
didn’t He? If He couldn’t have, that’s a good 
enough reason why He didn’t. He could not have 
done it by causally determining the choices of 
creatures, for then their choices and acts would not 
have been free in the relevant sense. But it might 
seem that if God has middle knowledge, He could 
have secured creatures sinless but free by just 
creating those that He knew would not sin if 
allowed to act freely. In section V, therefore, we 
shall see what light the discussion of middle know- 
ledge may shed on the question whether God could 
have arranged to have free creatures who were all 
sinless, 

But first of all (in section I) I will try to explain 
why there seems to me to be a problem about the 
possibility of middle knowledge. 


1 An acutely argued Dominican contribution to the debate is Diego (Didacus) Alvarez, O.P., De auxiliis aivinae gratiae et 
humani arbitrii viribus, et libertate, ac legitima eius cum efficacia eorundem auxiliorum concordia (Rome, 1590); see especialy the seventh 


disputation. 


2 I believe Molina originated the term “middle knowledge” (scientia media). I have given a very simplified account of his 
reasons for thinking it appropriate. See his Liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis, divina praescientia, providentia, praedestinatiore et reprobatione 
concordia [hereafter abbreviated, Concordia], ed. by John Rabeneck (Oña and Madrid, 1953), qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 52, n. 9-10, 
and disp. 53, memb. 1, n. 6, and memb. 4, n. 4 (pp. 339f., 360, 394). 
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I 


In the twenty-third chapter of the first book of 
Samuel it is written that after David had rescued 
the Jewish city of Keilah from the Philistines, and 
settled his men there, Saul made plans to besiege 
Keilah in order to capture David. When David 
heard of Saul’s plans, he consulted God by means 
. of an ephod, which apparently was an instrument 
of divination that yielded a yes-or-no answer to 
questions. David asked, “Will Saul come down, as 
thy servant has heard?” The Lord answered 
affirmatively. Then David asked, “Will the men of 
Keilah surrender me and my men into the hand of 
Saul?” And the Lord replied, “They will surrender 
you.” Thereupon David evacuated his men from 
Keilah, and hid out in the hills, with the result that 
Saul did not have the opportunity to besiege him 
in Keilah, and the men of Keilah did not have 
occasion to betray him to Saul. (I Samuel 23:1-14, 
RSV) 

This passage. was a favorite proof text for the 
Jesuit theologians. They took it to prove that God 
knew the following two propositions to be true: 


(1) If David stayed in Keilah, Saul would be- 
siege the city. 

(2) If David stayed in Keilah and Saul besieged 
the city, the men of Keilah would surrender 
David to Saul. 


This is a case of middle knowledge; for it is assumed 
that all the actions mentioned in (1) and (2) would 
have been free, in the relevant sense, if they had 
occurred. 

If we suppose that God is omniscient, we cannot 
consistently doubt that He had this middle 
knowledge unless we doubt that (1) and (2) were 

- true. Therefore, as Suarez says, “the whole contro- 
versy comes back to this, that we should sce 
whether those conditionals have a knowable 
determinate truth.” 3 

But I do doubt that propositions (1) and (2) ever 
were, or ever will be, true. This is not because I am 
inclined to assert the truth of their opposites, 


(3) If David stayed in Keilah, Saul would not 
besiege the city. 
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(4) If David stayed in Keilah and Saul besieged 
the city, the men of Keilah would not 
surrender David to Saul. 


Suarez would say that (1) and (3), and (2) and (4), 
respectively, are pairs of contradictories, and there- 
fore that one member of each pair must be true. He 
thus affirms what has been called the law of Con- 
ditional Excluded Middle. But this is a mistake. To 
obtain the contradictory of a conditional proposi- 
tion is not enough to negate the consequent; one 
must negate the whole conditional, as was pointed 
out by Suarez’s Dominican opponent, Diego 
Alvarez.4 It is true that in everyday speech we 
might deny (1) by asserting (3), as we may deny a 
proposition by asserting any belief we hold that is 
obviously enough inconsistent with it. But we might 
also deny both of them by asserting, “If David 
stayed in Keilah, Saul might or might not besiege 
the city.” I believe the case of what Saul would or 
might have done if David stayed in Keilah provides 
a plausible counterexample to the proposed law of 
Conditional Excluded Middle; and philosophers 
have found even more convincing counter- 
examples.5 

I do not understand what it would be for any of 
propositions (1)-(4) to be true, given that the 
actions in question would have been free, and that 
David did not stay in Keilah. I will explain my 
incomprehension. 

First we must note that middle knowledge is not 
simple foreknowledge. The answers that David got 
from the ephod—‘‘He will come down,” and “They 
will surrender you”——are not understood by the 
theologians as categorical predictions. If they were 
categorical predictions, they would be false. Most 
philosophers (including Suarez but not Molina) 
have supposed that categorical predictions, even 
about contingent events, can be true by corres- 
ponding to the actual occurrence of the event that 
they predict. But propositions (1) and (2) are not 
true in this way. For there never was nor will be an 
actual besieging of Keilah by Saul, nor an actual 
betrayal of David to Saul by the men of Keilah, to 
which those propositions might correspond.® 

Some other grounds that might be suggested for 


3 Suarez, De gratia, prol. 2, c. 7, n. 1, in his Opera omnia (Paris, 1856-1878), vol. 7, p. 85. (All my page references to De 


gratia will be to this edition and volume.) 


4 Alvarez, op. cit., Bk. 2, disp. 7, n. 30 (p. 74). See Suarez, De gratia, prol. 2, c. 7, n. 24 (p- 95)- 

5 David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Oxford, 1973), p- 79f.; John H. Pollock, “Four Kinds of Conditionals,’ American Philosophical 
Quarterly, vol. 12 (1975), p- 53. The law of Conditional Excluded Middle was defended by Robert C. Stalnaker, in “A Theory 
of Conditionals,” American Philosophical Quarterly Monograph Series, No. 2, Studies in Logical Theory, ed. by Nicholas Rescher 


(Oxford, 1968), p. ro6f. 


ê Suarez saw this point pretty clearly; see his “De scientia Dei futurorum contingentium” [hereafter abbreviated, DSDFC], 


Bk. 2, c. 5, n. 6 (Opera omnia, vol. 11, p. 357)- 
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the truth of (1) and (2) are ruled out by the 
assumption that the actions of Saul and the men of 
Keilah are and would be free in the relevant sense. 
The suggestion that Saul’s besieging Keilah follows 
by logical necessity from David’s staying there is 
implausible in any case.” It would be more 
plausible to suggest that Saul’s besieging Keilah 
follows by causal necessity from David’s staying 
there, together with a number of other features of 
the situation which in fact obtained. But both of 
these suggestions are inconsistent with the assump- 
tion that Saul’s action would have been free. 

Since necessitation is incompatible with the 
relevant sort of free will, we might seek non- 
necessitating grounds for the truth of (1) and (2) in 
the actual intentions, desires, and character of Saul 
and the Keilahites. It does appear from the 
Biblical narrative that Saul actually intended to 
besiege David in Keilah if he could. Perhaps 
proposition (1) is true by virtue of its correspond- 
ence with Saul’s intention. One might also suppose 
that (2) was true by virtue of correspondence with 
the desires and character of the leading men of 
Keilah, if not their fully formed intentions. Maybe 
they were cowardly, untrustworthy, and ungrateful. 
And I take it that neither the Jesuits nor Plantinga 
would say that Saul’s intentions, or the desires and 
character of the Keilahites, necessitated their 
actions or interfered in any way with their freedom 
of will. 

But the basis thus offered for the truth of (1) and 
(2) is inadequate precisely because it is not 
necessitating. A free agent may act out of character, 
or change his intentions, or fail to act on them. 
Therefore the propositions which may be true by 
virtue of correspondence with the intentions, desires 
and character of Saul and the men of Keilah are 
not (1) and (2) but 


(5) If David stayed in Keilah, Saul would 
probably besiege the city. 

(6) If David stayed in Keilah and Saul besieged 
the city, the men of Keilah would probably 
surrender David to Saul. 


(5) and (6) are enough for David to act on, if he is 
prudent; but they will not satisfy the partisans of 
middle knowledge. It is part of their theory that 
God knows infallibly what definitely would happen, 


III 


and not just what would probably happen or what 
free creatures would be likely to do.£ 


II 


I trust that it is clear by this point that there is 
reason to doubt the possibility of middle knowledge. 
Those who believe it possible have some explaining 
to do. 

In Molina’s explanation the superiority of God’s 
cognitive powers bears the heavies: burden. He 
holds “that the certainty of that middle knowledge 
comes from the depth and unlimitec perfection of 
the divine intellect, by which [God] knows 
certainly what is in itself uncertain.” * This came to 
be known as the theory of “‘supercormmorehension.” 
According to it God’s intellect so immensely sur- 
passes, in its perfection, all created free wills, that 
it “supercomprehends” them—that is, it under- 
stands more about them than woulc be necessary 
merely to comprehend them.*® Bat as Saurez 
pointed out in rejecting the thecry of super- 
comprehension, to comprehend something is 
already to understand about it every-hing that is 
there to be understood, and it is absurd to suppose 
that anyone, even God, could understand more 
than that. Molina seems to want to say that what 
free creatures would do under vazious possible 
conditions is not there, objectively, to be known, 
but that God’s mind is so perfect that He knows it 
anyway. But that is impossible. The sroblem to be 
solved is how the relevant subjunctive conditionals 
can be true, and nothing that may 52 said about 
the excellence of God’s cognitive powers contributes 


anything to the solution of that proklem. 


Suarez offers what seems to me the least clearly 
unsatisfactory type of explanation for the alleged 
possibility of middle knowledge. He appeals, in 
effect, to a primitive understanding. which needs 
no analysis, of what is for the relevant subjunctive 
conditionals to be true. Consider a possible free 
creature, c, who may not ever exist, and a pessible 
free action, a, which c may freely do cr refrain from 
doing in a possible situation s. We are to consider ¢, 
not as actually existing, but as having “pcessible 
being” in the cause (God) that is able zo produce c. 
So considered, according to Suarez, c has a 
property (a habitudo, as Suarez puts it) which is 


7 Suarez makes a similar point: DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 5, n. 11 (p. 358). 
8 See Suarez, DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 1, n. 1-2, and c. 5, n. 9 (pp. 343f., 357f.). 
? Molina, Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 53, memb. 3, n. 10 (p. 38of.). 


10 Ibid., qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 52, n. 11, 17 (pp. 341, 345). 
un Suarez, DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 7, n. 6 (p. g66f.). 
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either the property of being a possible agent who 
would in s freely do a, or the property of being a 
possible agent who would in s freely refrain from 
doing a. c has one of these properties, although there 
is nothing either internal or external to ¢, except the 
property itself, which would make or determine ¢ 
to have one of these properties rather than the 
other. God has middle knowledge-of what ¢ would 
do in s, because God knows which of the two pro- 
perties ¢ has.?? 

Many philosophers would object to Suarez’s 
ontology of merely possible entities, but perhaps 
one could develop a similar account of the relevant 
conditionals without such an ontology. God’s idea 
of ¢, for example, is presumably an existing subject 
of properties. And one might ascribe to it, as a 
primitive property, the property of being an idea 
which, if it were satisfied by anything in s, would be 
satisfied by an agent that freely did a in s. This 
would have the disadvantage, however, of implying 
that whether ¢ would do a in s depends, not on a 
property of c, but on a property of God’s idea of c, 
That consequence might seem to compromise ¢’s 
freedom of will. 

My principal objection to Suarez’s defense of the 
possibility of middle knowledge is not based on 
ontological considerations, however. I do not think 
I have any conception, primitive or otherwise, of 
the sort of habitudo or property that Suarez ascribes 
to possible agents with respect to their acts under 
possible conditions. Nor do I think that I have any 
other primitive understanding of what it would be 
for the relevant subjunctive conditionals to be true. 
My reason for saying that Suarez’s defense is of the 
least clearly unsatisfactory type is that it is very 
difficult to refute someone who claims to have a 
primitive understanding which I seem not to 
have. 


I 


In his several published discussions of the “‘free 
will defense” to the problem ofevil, Alvin Plantinga 
has assumed, in effect, that God can have middle 
knowledge; and in the most recent of these dis- 
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cussions he has defended this assumption. 
Following Robert Stalnaker and David Lewis, 
Plantinga adopts what he calls “the possible worlds 
explanation of counterfactuals.”!4 For proposition 
(1) to be true, according to Plantinga’s theory, is 
for the following to be the case: 


(7) The actual world is more similar to some 
possible world in which David stays in 
Keilah and Saul besieges the city than to any 
possible world in which David stays in 
Keilah and Saul does not besiege the city. 


There are two important reasons for denying that 
this analysis establishes the possibility of middle 
knowledge. f 

(A) To the extent that it is plausible, the possible 
worlds explanation does not really give us a new 
solution to our problem about the truth of the 
crucial conditionals. It merely offers us a new and 
up-to-date form for the expression of attempted 
solutions that we may already have considered and 
rejected. (In fairness it should be said that Plantinga 
does not claim otherwise.) Two points must be 
made here. 

(i) Ifthe explanation is to be plausible, the kinds 
of similarity among possible worlds that are 
allowed to be relevant to the truth and falsity of 
counterfactual conditionals must mirror the con- 
siderations that would in any case determine our 
judgmentof their truth and falsity. Some similarities 
cannot plausibly be allowed any relevance at all. 
Among the possible worlds in which David stays in 
Keilah, for example, I suspect the most similar to 
the actual world is one in which Saul does not 
besiege Keilah, and in which the subsequent history 
of David, Saul, and of Israel and Judah goes very 
much as it did in the actual world. Perhaps in such 
a world Saul has a slightly different character, or 
acts out of character in a way that he does not in 
the actual world; but I doubt that that is as great a 
dissimilarity as the dissimilarity between a world in 
which there is a siege of Keilah by Saul (and 
perhaps a killing of David by Saul) and a world in 
which there is not. I certainly would not conclude, 
however, that therefore Saul would not have 


22 I believe this is what Suarez’s views come to, as they are found in De gratia, prol. 2, c. 7, n. 21, 24, 25 (pp. 94-96). 

13 The assumption passed unquestioned in Alvin Plantinga’s Ged and Other Minds (Ithaca, 1967), ch. 6. In his The Nature of 
Necessity (Oxford, 1974), ch. 9, and less fully in “Which Worlds Could Ged Have Created?’ The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 70 
(1973), PP- 539-552, it is defended. At the same time Plantinga has attempted (successfully, I think) to free a part of his larger 
argument from dependence on the assumption (The Nature of Necessity, op. cit., pp. 182-184). Plantinga has not used the term 
“middle knowledge,” although it seems to me very apt for the expression of his views. 

14 The Nature of Necessity, op. cit, p. 178. See also Stalnaker, op. cit., and Lewis, op. cit. In the present paper I shall disregard 
complications having to do with conditionals whose antecedents are impossible, as all the conditionals that will concern us have 


possible antecedents. 
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besieged Keilah if David had stayed in the city.15 
That a world in which Saul besieges Keilah is in 
that respect unlike the actual world, is irrelevant to 
the question what Saul would have done if David 
stayed in Keilah. Some similarities between the 
actual world and other possible worlds are relevant 
to that question—for example, similarities and dis- 
similarities in causal laws and in people’s characters. 
But we have already considered and rejected the 
idea of founding the truth of our crucial conditionals 
on causal laws or on people’s characters. 

(ii) Even the similarities that are allowed to be 
relevant to the truth of counterfactuals must not be 
given more decisiveness than we would otherwise 
accord to the considerations that they mirror. A 
world in which David stays in Keilah and Saul 
besieges the city is perhaps more similar to the 
actual world in respect of Saul’s character than a 
world in which David stays in Keilah and Saul does 
not besiege the city. But we had better not conclude 
that therefore the former is more similar to the 
actual world than the latter for purposes of the 
possible worlds explanation, if we mean to adhere 
to the explanation. For this conclusion would give 
us more reason to reject the analysis in terms of 
similarity of possible worlds than to abandon our 
previous judgment that Saul might have acted out 
of character and so would only probably, not 
definitely, have laid siege to Keilah if David had 
stayed in the city. The issue here is a general one, 
and important. We have a well entrenched belief 
that under many counterfactual conditions many a 
person might have acted out of character, although 
he probably would not have. If the possible worlds 
explanation is to be plausible, it must not give such 
decisiveness to similarities of character and 
behavior as to be inconsistent with this belief. 

(B) On the possible worlds theory, moreover, the 
truth of the crucial conditionals cannot be settled 
soon enough to be of use to God. The chief 
importance of middle knowledge, for Plantinga as 
well as Molina and Suarez, is that God is supposed 
to’ be guided by it in making decisions about the 
creation and providential governance of the world. 
And as Molina and Suarez insist, if God is to make 
such use of it, His middle knowledge must be prior, 
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if not temporally, at least in the order of explana- 
tion (prius ratione, as Suarez puts it), to His 
decisions about what creatures to create.!6 For 
similar reasons the truth of the conditional pro- 
positions which are the object of middle knowledge 
must not depend on God’s creat.ve decisions, 
Ignoring angels (fallen or unfallen) for the sake of 
argument, let us suppose that Adam and Eve were 
the first free creatures that God made. We are to 
think of God as choosing from among many 
alternatives; among them were creating Adam and 
Eve, creating other free creatures instead of them, 
and making no free creatures at all. According to 
the theory of middle knowledge, God’: decisions to 
make some free creatures, and Adam. and Eve in 
particular, are to be explained in part by the truth 
of f l 


(8) If God created Adam and Eve, there would 
be more moral good than moval evil in the 
history of the world. 


This explanation would be viciously =:rcular if the 
truth of (8) were later in the order cf explanation 
than the decisions it is supposed to hzlp explain. 

Here we are dealing with a type of subjunctive 
conditionals that we may call deliberat ve conditionals. 
They ought not, in strictness, to be zalled counter- 
factual. For in asserting one of them one does not 
commit oneself to the falsity of its antecedent. That 
is because a deliberative conditional s asserted (or 
entertained) in a context of deliberation about 
whether to (try to) make its antecedent true or 
false. In asserting such a conditional one commits 
oneself rather to the view that its truth is independ- 
ent of the truth or falsity of its antecedent. 

There is a problem, which so far zs I know has 
not been discussed in the literature, adout applying 
to deliberative conditionals, as Plantinga does, the 
possible worlds explanation of couxerfactuals,18 
Consider a deliberative conditional, 


(9) If I did x, y would happen. 


Is (9) true? According to the pessible worlds 
explanation, that depends on whethe: the actual 
world is more similar to some world in which I dox 
and y happens than to any world in which I do x 
and y does not happen. That in turn seems to 


5 Similar problems are discussed by Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity, op. cit., pp. 174-179, and Lewis, Counerfactuals, op. cit, 


PP. 72-77, 91-95- 


18 See especially Suarez, DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 4, n. 6, and c. 6, n. 3, 6 (pp. 355, 361, 363). 

17 I have simplified here, particularly in the antecedent. God is supposed to have known that there would be more moral good 
than moral evil in the world if He executed a long series of actions, beginning with the creation of Adam and Eve. Many of these 
actions would be occasioned in part by responses He supposedly knew creatures would freely make to earlier act-ons in the series. 

18 Stalnaker would apply it to deliberative conditionals too. Lewis might not; see his Counterfactuals, op. cil., Fe 4. 
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depend on which world is the actual world. And 
which world is the actual world? That depends in 
part on whether I do x. Thus the truth of (9) seems 
to depend on the truth or falsity of its antecedent. 


Similarly the truth of (8) will depend on whether - 


God creates Adam and Eve. 

I think it may be possible for a possible worlds 
theory of deliberative conditionals to overcome this 
difficulty in general, but not in such a way as to 
rescue the doctrine of middle knowledge. There is, 
I presume, a large class, K, of possible worlds that 
are more similar to some world in which I do x and 
y happens than to any world in which I do x and y 
does not happen. According to the possible worlds 
theory the truth of (9) depends on the actual world 
being some member of K, but not on which member 
of K it is. In asserting (9) in the context of delibera- 
tion I commit myself, in effect, to the view that the 
actual world is a member of K and that its member- 
ship in K does not depend on which I choose of the 
alternatives among which I am deliberating. This 
view may well be correct—if, for instance, x and y 
are linked by a strict causal law. 

Similarly there is a class, K*, of possible worlds 
that are more similar to some world in which God 
creates Adam and Eve and there is more moral 
good than moral evil in the history of the world 
than to any world in which God creates Adam and 
Eve and there is not more moral good than moral 
evil in the history of the world. The truth of (8) 
depends on the actual world being some member 
of K*, according to the possible worlds theory. But 
how can the actual world’s membership in K* have 
been settled earlier in the order of explanation than 
God’s decision whether to create Adam and Eve, 
or some other free creatures, or none? Here we face 
all the old difficulties about middle knowledge, and 
the possible worlds theory does nothing to help us 
answer this question. At most it explains why (8) is 
true, given that some member of K* is actual. 

Furthermore there is reason to believe that the 
actual world’s membership in K* cannot have been 
settled earlier in the order of explanation than 
God’s decision. Let us say that one of God’s 
alternatives is represented in K* if and only if there is 
some world in K* in which He chooses that 
alternative. If any of the alternatives among which 
God was choosing is not represented in K*, then the 
actual world’s membership in K* depends on His 
rejecting that alternative, and therefore cannot be 
prior in the order of explanation to His decision. 
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But I think at least one of God’s alternatives is 
indeed unrepresented in K*. For one alternative 
was to make no free creatures at all, and I do not 
see how a world in which there are no free creatures 
at all could be a member of K*. Since it is free 
actions that are morally good and morally evil,!® no 
possible world, w, will be a member of K* unless 
there is some feature of w by virtue of which a 
difference in the free actions of free creatures in 
some worlds u and v would be a reason for counting 
u as more similar than v to w (in relevant 
respects). And any such feature of w must surely 
involve the existence in w of free creatures. If there 
are no free creatures at all in w, what would make 
w more like a world in which most free creaturely 
decisions are good ones than like a world in which 
most free creaturely decisions are bad ones? I 
conclude that the actual world’s membership in K* 
cannot be earlier in the order of explanation than 
God’s decision to make some free creatures. There- 
fore the truth of (8), on the possible world’s analysis, 
cannot be prior in the order of explanation to that 
decision. 

Perhaps it will be objected to me that the parti- 
sans of middle knowledge need not claim that the 
truth of (8) precedes God’s creative choices in the 
order of explanation. It is enough for their explana- 
tions if God believed (8) prior to making the choices. 
My reply is that if God acted on a belief in (8) 
before it was settled that (8) is true, then the fact 
(if it is a fact) that there is more moral good than 
moral evil in the history of the world is due to God’s 
good luck rather than His wisdom—whereas the 
chief motivation of the theological theory of middle 
knowledge has been the desire to maintain that 
such happy results of God’s dealings with created 
freedom are due to His wisdom, and that He had 
no need at all of luck. 


IV 


Of the philosophical objections that may be 
raised against my critique of the theory of middle 
knowledge, two seem to me the most important. 

(A) I have relied on the claim that in the cir- 
cumstances assumed in our example about David 
and Saul at Keilah, what is true by virtue of Saul’s 
intentions and character is not i 


(1) If David stayed in Keilah, Saul would 
besiege the city, 


19 Plantinga insists on this point (The Nature of Necessity, op. cit., p. 166f.). 
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but 


(5) If David stayed in Keilah, Saul would 
probably besiege the city. 


Suarez has an interesting objection to this claim. 
He argues, in effect, that (5) can only mean that 
(1) is probably true, and that in accepting (5) one 
commits oneself, albeit with some trepidation, to 
the truth of (1). Certainly it would be prag- 
matically inconsistent to assert that (1) is probably 
true and deny (as I do) that there is any way in 
which (1) can be true. 

In proposing (5) as an alternative to (1), how- 
ever, I do not understand it as a claim that (1), or 
any other proposition, is probable. It is rather a 
claim that 


(10) Saul will besiege Keilah 


would be probable, given facts that would (definitely, 
not just probably) obtain if David stayed in Keilah. 
While “probably” is an epistemological term, 
moreover, it is used in (5) primarily to characterize 
dispositions or tendencies toward the truth of (10) 
that there would be if David stayed in Keilah. (5) 
does not imply that anyone would knew the facts 
that would probabilify (10), but only that they 
would obtain, if David stayed in Keilah. 

This view is consistent with treatment that (5) 
might receive under either of the two major types 
of theory of counterfactuals distinguished by Lewis. 
According to a metalinguistic theory, as Lewis puts 
it, “a counterfactual is true, or assertable, if and 
only if its antecedent, together with suitable 
further premises, implies its consequent.” 2 Hold- 
ing a theory of this type, we might say that (5) is 
true if and only if (10) would be probable on total 
evidence constituted by the antecedent of (5), 
together with suitable further premises. The suit- 
able further premises in this case would be partly 
about Saul’s intentions and character. Lewis has 
proposed for the possible worlds theory an essentially 
similar treatment of counterfactuals that involve 
probability in the way that (5) does.?? 

(B) Probably the most serious grounds for mis- 
givings about my argument may be found in cases 
in which we seem to have confidence in what looks 
like a piece of middle knowledge. Suarez appeals 


to such confidence on the part of ordinary 
speakers, and Plantinga endeavors to provide us 
with convincing examples of it. 

In one of Plantinga’s fictitious examples Curley 
Smith, a mayor of Boston, has accepted a bribe of 
$35,000 to drop his opposition to a proposed free- 
way route. In this case is the following true? 


(11) Smith would still have accepted a bribe to 
drop his opposition, if the bribe had been 
` $36,000. 


Plantinga thinks “the answer seems fairly clear: 
indeed [Smith] would have” accepted the larger 
bribe;% and I agree. ? 

But what makes (11) true? Let us note that it 
belongs to the class of subjunctive conditionals with 
antecedents assumed to be false and consequents 
assumed to be true, which have been called semi- 
factuals. What makes (11) true, I think, is that its 
consequent is true and the truth of its antecedent 
would not have prevented, or made less likely, the 
event that makes the consequent true. My view 
here is in accord with Nelson Goodman’s claim 
that “in practice full counterfactuals affirm, while 
semifactuals deny, that a certain cormection ob- 
tains between antecedent and consequent.” 35 My 
account of what makes (11) true does not suggest a 
way in which (1) or (2) could be true, since they 
do not have true consequents to help make them’ 
true. 

Furthermore, if my account is right, it was 
presumably not settled that (11) is true before (in 
the order of explanation) it was settled that Smith 
was going to be offered, and accept, $35,000, since 
his actual acceptance is part cf what makes (11) 
true. I see no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
God could have known of the truth of (11) early 
enough in the order of explanation to make use of 
it as He is supposed to make use of middle know- 
ledge. 

Another type of case, not presented by Plantinga, 
perplexes me more. There does not narmally seem 
to be any uncertainty at all about what a butcher, 
for example, would have done if I had asked him 
to sell me a pound of ground beef, although we 
suppose he would have had free will ir the matter, 


20 Suarez, DSDFG, Bk. 2, c. 5, n. 9 (p. 3578). I am simplifying here, but I think not in such a way as to make this argument 


less plausible. 
21 Lewis, Counterfactuals, op. cit., p. 65. 


2? David Lewis, ‘‘Counterfactuals and Comparative Probability,” Journal of Philosophical Logic, vol. 2 (1973), p- 437. 


2 Suarez, DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 5, n. 8 (p. 357). 
a Plantinga. The Nature of Necessity, op. cit., p. 177. 


2° Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (London, 1954), p- 15- 
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We say he would certainly have sold me the meat, 
if he had it to sell. What makes us regard it as 
certain? Chiefly his character, habits, desires, and 
intentions, and the absence of countervailing dis- 
positions. (He would have had no motive to refuse 
me.) 

There are three alternative views one might take 
of this case. One might say that if I had asked the 
butcher to sell me the meat, (i) he would only 
probably have sold it to me, though we normally 
ignore the minute but real chance there would 
have been that he would refuse; or (ii) he would 
certainly have sold me the meat, because he would 
have been causally determined to do so by his 
character and dispositions; or (iii) his character and 
dispositions would not have causally determined 
his action, but they render it absolutely certain that 
he would have complied with my request. 

I have rested an important part of my argument 
on the assumption that what a person’s character 
and dispositions do not causally determine, they do 
not render absolutely certain. Alternative (iii) is 
inconsistent with this assumption. It still seems to 
me, however, that my assumption is sound and 
alternative (iii) is more implausible than (i) or (ii) 
—although I must admit that I am not altogether 
content with either of them. For what is the nature 
of the rendering certain in alternative (iii), if it is 
not causal determination? On some views— 
Humean views—of the nature of probability and 
causality, alternative (iii) is plainly impossible; and 
I do not know of any theory that would render it 
intelligible. 


V 


Could God have arranged to have creatures who 
would perform free actions but only right ones? 
Let us consider the question first on the assumption 
that God has middle knowledge. In that case, we 
might think, He could have obtained sinless free 
creatures simply by making only those that He 
knew would always freely do right in those situa- 
tions in which He would permit them to act freely.*6 
Plantinga’s response to this argument, a response 
which he develops with much greater elegance 
than I have space to reproduce here, is that God 
could not do this unless there are some possible free 
creatures who would in fact behave so well, and 
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that perhaps none would. Plantinga proposes the 
hypothesis that all possible free creatures (or their 
essences) have trans-world depravity. Roughly speak- 
ing, a possible free creature (or its essence) has 
trans-world depravity, in Plantinga’s sense, if and 
only if that creature would do some wrong if God 
created it and permitted it to act freely, no matter 
what else God did. If the hypothesis of universal 
trans-world depravity is true, God must have 
known it is true, if He had middle knowledge, and 
must therefore have known that some evil was the 
inescapable price of created freedom. 

Plantinga does not claim that the hypothesis is 
true, or even that it is plausible.?” He argues only 
that it is logically possible, because he is using it to 
defend the view that it is logically possible that 
both God and evil exist. I do not doubt that the 
latter is logically possible; but religious thought 
must seek an account of the relations between God 
and evil that is credible, as well as logically possible. 

It is worth asking, therefore, whether the hypo- 
thesis of universal trans-world depravity is plaus- 
ible, on the assumptions about truth of conditionals 
that Plantinga shares with the Jesuit theologians. 
I think Molina and Suarez would deny that any 
possible free creature (or any free creature’s 
essence) has trans-world depravity; and they could 
support their denial with persuasive arguments. 
Suarez holds that “it is alien to the common 
doctrine ... and to the divine perfection and 
omnipotence, and is therefore of itself incredible 
enough, to say that God cannot predetermine 
[ praedefinire] an honorable free act, in particular 
and with all [its] circumstances, by His absolute and 
effective will, the freedom of the created will still 
being preserved.’’?8 God uses his middle knowledge 
to make such predeterminations effective, choosing 
conditions and helps of grace that He knows will 
elicit a favorable response, and avoiding those 
under which He knows that the creature would not 
act according to the divine purpose. This pre- 
supposes, of course, that for every possible honor- 
able free act of every possible free creature, in any 
possible outward circumstances, there are some 
incentives or helps of grace that God could supply, 
to which the creature would respond favorably 
though he could have responded unfavorably. But 
this is a very plausible presupposition if we assume, 
as Suarez does, that the theory of middle knowledge 


28 This argument is crisply stated by Nelson Pike, “Plantinga on the Free Will Defense: A Reply,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 63 (1966), p. 93f. “Will” replaces “would” in Pike’s formulation, but it is clearly middle knowledge that is involved. 
27 Plantinga, The Nalure of Necessily (op. cit.), compare p. 165 with p. 189. 


28 Suarez, DSDFC, Bk. 2, c. 4, n. 4 (P. 354). 
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is correct, and that there is an infinite variety of 
natural and supernatural ways in which God can 
work on us inwardly, assisting our reasoning, 
affecting our feelings and perhaps our beliefs and 
desires, without causally determining our res- 
ponse.?® 

And if it is plausible to suppose that for every 
possible particular occasion of action there are 
possible divine operations that would elicit a 
favorable free response, is it not also plausible to 
suppose that for many possible free creatures, and 
even for whole worlds full of them, there are 
possible series of divine operations to which those 
creatures would respond by always freely doing 
right, never doing wrong? Molina held that both 
Jesus and Mary were preserved from all sin 
throughout their whole lives by God supplying 
them with gifts and aids that He knew would 
always elicit a favorable free response from them.*° 
Presumably He could have done the same for 
others. 

If the hypothesis of universal trans-world 
depravity is implausible, it might seem that I offer 
theodicy a better alternative. I deny the possibility 
of middle knowledge, because I deny that the 
relevant subjunctive conditionals are true. In 
particular, I deny that the following is true: 


(12) If God had acted differently in certain 
ways, He would have had creatures who 
made free choices, but none of whom ever 
made wrong choices. 


In other words, I deny that God could have made 


University of California, Los Angeles 


29 Cf. ibid., Bk. 2, c. 4, n. 5 (p. 355). 
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‘free creatures who would always have freely done 


right. The supposition that He could have done so 
is burdened with all the difficulties kout truth of 
conditionals that afflict the theory of middle 
knowledge. Since (12) is not true a reproach 
against God cannot rightly be basec bn its truth. 
And God cannot know that (12) is true, and cannct 
rightly be blamed for not using such knowledge. 

My views about the truth of cond_tionals, how- 
ever, do not tend to show that the following could 
not be true: 


(13) If God had acted differentty in certain 
ways, He would probably have kad creatures 
who made free choices, but rcne of whom 
ever made wrong choices. 

If God had acted differenty in certain 
ways, He would probably ha~e had better 
behaved free creatures, on the whole, than 
He actually has. 


(14) 


In fact (13) seems to me rather impleusible. With- 
out middle knowledge God must take real risks if 
He makes free creatures (thousands, millions, cr 
trillions of risks, if each free creeture makes 
thousands of morally significant free choices). No 
matter how shrewdly God acted ia running so 
many risks, His winning on every risk would not be 
antecedently probable. But I think {14} is very 
plausible. These judgments suggest that the 
necessity of permitting some evil in order to have 
free will in creatures may play a part in a theodicy 
put cannot bear the whole weight ofiz, even if the 
possibility of middle knowledge is refzted.* 
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%° Molina, Concordia, qu. 14, art. 13, disp. 53, memb. 4, n. 15-24 (pp. 399-405). 

51 I am indebted to several, including David Kaplan, and especially David Lewis and Alvin Plantinga, for discussion and for 
comments on an earlier version of this paper, which was read to an American Philosophical Association sympos-um. An abstract 
of the earlier version, “Middle Knowledge,” appeared in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 70 (1973), pp- 552-53<. Work on tke 
present version was supported by the U.S. National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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IV. SKEPTICISM, FOUNDATIONALISM, AND 


PRAGMATISM 
JOSEPH MARGOLIS 


GS SEETICISNG G. E. Moore remarks, in a well- 
known essay,} “consists in holding, with regard 
to one particular sort of thing, that no human being 
ever knows with complete certainty anything what- 
ever of that sort”; different forms of skepticism, 
Moore supposed, concern only the “sorts of things” 
about which the claim is supposed to hold. Moore 
took Russell to be the arch-advocate of skepticism 
so construed. He tried to show that Russell’s 
arguments were inconclusive—and many of them 
clearly are; but Moore also insisted “that I have 
often known with complete certainty things of all these 
... sorts” (there are four distinct sorts of “things” 
that Moore considered and that Russell thought 
impossible to know with certainty) end he supposed 
that, in demonstrating the inconclusiveness of 
Russell’s arguments, he was somehow showing that 
he did have knowledge with complete certainty of 
instances of the kinds of things in question. But there 
are enormous difficulties with Moore’s position. 
For one thing, Moore never explained what he 
meant by “complete certainty.” It looks as if 
complete certainty must be either a distinct psycho- 
logical state, which then would bear only a con- 
tingent connection with being in a “state?” of 
knowledge, or else a distinct psychological state 
that qualifies, on some account, as meeting the 
conditions of knowledge plus further epistemic 
conditions regarding possible challenges to the 
justifiability of one’s belief (belief that is thought to 
count as knowledge).? Secondly, Moore wished to 
make it very clear that he rejected “the common 
opinion that doubt is essential to skepticism,” which 


he thought arose “from the mistaken opinion that 
if a man sincerely believes that a thing is doubtful 
he must doubt it.” Hence, Moore supposed that the 
doubtfulness of any of the sorts of ‘‘things” that the 
skeptic was making his claim about, bad nothing 
to do with any psychological states at all.? Never- 
theless, he never managed to explain what was 
meant by “doubtfulness” or what ics connection 
with “complete certainty” might be. But he 
obviously viewed doubtfulness in werms of the 
availability of epistemically appropriet2 challenges 
to the truth of what was claimed. Thirdly, Moore 
does not seem to have sufficiently aporeciated the 


- fact that nothing that he had to say ccrfirmed that 


we knew anything with compiete certainty. For 
example, his conclusion against som: of Russell’s 
detailed arguments is merely that # is logically 
possible that knowledge based on “analogical or 
inductive argument” might be (for all anyone 
could tell) “certain knowledge”; and that (as an 
instance) “it seems to me more certain that I do 
know that this is a pencil and that you are conscious 
than that any single one of [Russell’: questioned] 
assumptions is true, let alone all four.” But of 
course, the defeat of skepticism does nct follow from 
the logical possibility that it might be alse; and the 
fact that certain epistemic claims arz more certain 
than Russell’s skeptical assumptions does not entail 
that there are any truth claims that can be known 
with complete certainty. Moore also says, incidentally, 
that “I think I do know immediately taings about 
myself.” He also seems to hold that ‘memory is 
immediate knowledge” and seems tc take it that ` 


1G, E. Moore, “Four Forms of Skepticism” in Philosophical Papers (London, 1959). Further references to Moore are to this 


paper. 


2 Cf. Joseph Margolis, Knowledge and Existence (New York, 1973), Ch. 1. 


3 There is, in fact, a serious difficulty in Moore’s account of what these doubts are about. Moore rejects both facts and 
propositions and never says what the relevant “that’’-clauses designate. But it is clear in context that he simply failed to notice 
an important equivocation. Thus he says: “Consider the form of words ‘That the sun is larger than the moon is a fact which no- 
body knows for certain.’ Here the proposition “That the sun is larger than the moon is a fact’ is logically equivalent to the 
proposition ‘The sun is larger than the moon.’ But the proposition ‘Nobody knows for certain that the sun is larger than the 
moon’ is logically equivalent to the proposition ‘It is possible that the sun is not larger than the moon’.” But the second might 
well be read as “Though it is a fact (an accepted fact) that the sun is larger than the moon, nobody knows tha fact for certain 
(that is, no one knows that the putative fact, accepted as fact, is a fact for certain). There is a similar quibble that arises with 
Moore’s view of true propositions. But the upshot is that the skeptical position is here unaffected by Moore’s maneuvers. 
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immediate: knowledge is known with complete 
‘certainty. But, for one thing, he never demonstrates 
that he actually kas immediate knowledge; he even 
concedes that he “thinks”? that he does; and he 
never explains the sense in which memory (even of 
inner mental status) could be said to be a form of 
immediate knowledge, in the sense of providing 
knowledge with complete certainty. The upshot is 
that Moore’s position is utterly inconclusive. 

But there is more to the issue, because it may well 
be that the kind of skepticism that Moore was attack- 
ing is entirely benign—has no untoward conse- 
quences for the .prospects of knowledge. In fact, 
Russell’s claims are themselves entirely unaffected 
by certain detailed weaknesses of his own maneuvers 
that Moore properly uncovers in exploring the 
prospects of certainty. For instance, Russell seems 
to have thought that one could remember and yet 
be mistaken in what one remembered; and that, 
because one could be led into error in instances of 
certain kinds of cognitive claims, one could not be 
completely certain in other instances.4 But beyond 
this, it is useful to note that Keith Lehrer, for one, 
has actually embraced the kind of skepticism that 
Moore was attacking. As Lehrer says, ““Not only do 
I doubt that anyone knows for certain that any 
[contingent] statement[s are] true. I also doubt 
that the lack of such knowledge is a serious epis- 
temic loss.” 5. Indeed, Moore’s position is a curious 
one since he actually allows the skeptic to admit 
that we have knowledge of the “sorts of things” 
about which we cannot, on the thesis, have know- 
ledge “with complete certainty” (for instance, 
knowledge of one’s own mental states; memory; 
knowledge of another’s mental states; knowledge of 
external objects and events). But if Moore concedes 
the distinction, then he cannot take his claims 
against Russell to confirm that we (or he) know(s) 
anything with complete certainty. For his part, 
Lehrer embraces the thesis that “the skeptic is 

‘correct ... in affirming the chance of error is 
always genuine.” This is to concede Russell’s 


4 Moore gives the relevant references. 
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claim (which harkens back to Descartes’ claim) 
that error is at least always logically possible. 
Lehrer’s claim, however, goes beyond this minimal 
concession to argue. a stronger empirical thesis, 
roughly, that the world is so disposed that there is a 
determinate propensity toward error. Hence,’ 
Lehrer assigns to the skeptic a more powerful claim 
than does Moore, in fact a claim that is more 
familiarly skeptical than is Moore’s: “To sustain 
skepticism, a skeptic must go on to argue that if 
there is some chance that S is incorrect in his belief 
that p, then S does not know that p.” 7 

The plot thickens considerably, therefore. For 
one thing, there is every reason to believe that 
Russell was not a skeptic in the clear sense that 
Lehfer specifies. It is true that Russell believed that, 
for instance, propositions about material objects 
could always be doubted; he also believed that even 
though propositions about one’s beliefs about one’s 
own percepts were “‘self-evident,” they were never- 
theless not “certain” (only less doubtful than any 
others and the foundation on which other inferen- 
tially related propositions depended).® In short, 
Russell only professed a “methodological doubt” 
in order, precisely, to lead on to some form of 
foundationalism, somewhat more tentative, it must 
be said, than Descartes’ original view or that of 
other more recent advocates (for instance, Chis- 
holm). 

Lehrer’s claim is an interesting one, which, 
though it raises difficulties of its own, serves rather 
nicely to focus the dialectical importance of 
skepticism and the options for resisting skepticism. 
As Lehrer puts it: 


The chance that we are wrong about the truth value 
of any contingent statement is the probability that we 
are wrong. The probability that we are wrong is a 
property, or feature, or propensity of the world that 
manifests itself in error. This propensity is explained 
in terms of human conception which continually shifts 
as a result of our attempt to apply concepts in order to 
facilitate our goals and objectives.®? ` 


5 Keith Lehrer, “Skepticism and Conceptual Change” in Roderick M. Chisholm and Robert J. Swartz (eds.), Empirical 
Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, 1973), p- 47. This seems to be the first appearance of Lehrer’s paper. The thrust of the paper con- 
forms quite closely, however, with Lehrer’s Knowledge (Oxford, 1974). 


€ Knowledge, op. cil., p. 238. 
? Ibid., p. 238. 


8 For instance, in “Philosophie Doubts,” Philosophy (New York, 1927). This also appeared under the title, An Outline of 
Philosophy (London, 1927). For a full discussion, cf. Roderick M. Chisholm, “Russell on the Foundations of Empirical Know- 
ledge” in Paul Arthur Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell (New York, 1951). It is not unimportant to notice Chis- 
holm’s connection between the two issues (skepticism and foundationalism) since this is essentially the pivot of his own Theory of 
Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, 1966) as well as the motivation for the structure of the reader, Empirical Knowledge. op. cit. 


8 “Skepticism and Conceptual Change,” of. cit., p. 50. 
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To locate the strategic point of Lehrer’s claim— 
possibly in a way that we would regard as either 
too narrow or even not rightly in accord with his 
intention—one may say that what Lehrer has done 
is to interpret the skeptical thesis in accord with 
such views about diachronic changes in our con- 
ceptual scheme as have been pressed by Wilfrid 
Sellars, Thomas Kuhn, and W. V. Quine” against 
the implicit resistance to the force of this sort of 
skepticism entailed in so-called foundationalism 
(what Lehrer calls the Foundation Theory), most 
compellingly championed in our own time by 
Roderick Chisholm." One difficulty with Lehrer’s 
view is that he wishes to restrict the thesis to con- 
` tingent statements, to disallow its being applied to 
logical truths: the trouble is that if, as he claims, 
“any concept, even mental ones, or the concept of 
existence, may be retired from conceptual service 
and be replaced by other concepts better suited to 
the job [intended],” 1? then, either the non-fixity of 
the analytic/synthetic distinction would undermine 
the restriction or else Lehrer would not be able to 
base his thesis on “standard conceptions of proba- 
bility” (which would assign logical truths a 
probability of one) or else a lacuna in the argument 
remains still to be filled. 

The most important feature of the thesis, how- 
ever, lies in its focusing a confrontation between 
skepticism and those doctrines that would avoid 
skepticism—and, because of that, its focusing an 
even more important confrontation between the 
varieties of resisting doctrines, in particular, 
foundationalism arid non-foundationalist solutions. 
Lehrer, of course, rejects both skepticism and 
foundationalism and advocates instead what he 
regards as a coherence theory. In short, he advo- 
cates “a theory of knowledge without certainty” : 
hence, he embraces the Moorean form of skepticism 
(pressed in terms of the implications of conceptual 
change), regards it as benign enough, and concludes 
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that we need not accept “the dzep skeptical 
conclusion of universal ignorance.” 1 

The dialectical possibilities are now zlearer. The 
traditional form of skepticism—unive-sal ignorance 
(which Russell does not advocate and-v-hich Moore 
does not even formulate as a serious contender) — 
has been, equally traditionally, offset ky some form 
of foundationalism. Lehrer’s charazerization is 
convenient. Foundation theories, usaally versions 
of empiricism, may be said to meet tie following 
conditions: “The first is that a basic statement must 
be self-justified and must not be justified by any 
non-basic belief. Second, a basic belief must either 
be irrefutable, or, if refutable at all, it must only be 
refutable by other basic beliefs. Thirc, beliefs must 
be such that all other beliefs that are justified or 
refuted are justified or refuted by basic beliefs.” 15 
Hence, foundationalism requires a demarcation 
between basic and non-basic beliefs fer basic and 
non-basic knowledge), where basic beliefs are 
charactered by indubitability or infalsbility or the 
like or where the possibility of errcr is radically 
circumscribed in contrast to the falliblity of non- 
basic beliefs. The details are not important at this 
point, though it is helpful to notice tnat Moore’s 
position is somewhat anomalous, smce Moore 
maintains that we may be certain regarding 
commonsense beliefs but never explzins the full 
relationship between such beliefs and sense data— 
with respect to which he seems to hoki a founda- 
tioralist view.16 

What is important is this. Foundat2onalism has 
appeared as a promising theory, in site of diffi- 
culties about self-evident or “self-presenting” con- 
tingent truths, because it was felt that the thesis of 
universal ignorance would otherwise >= irresistible. 
It is precisely the distinction of Lehver’s account, 
apart from questions one may wish to -cise about its 
detailed claims, that it attempts to >covide what 
Lehrer terms a coherence alternative to founda- 


. 10 Cf. Wilfrid Sellars, “Philosophy and the Scientific Image of Man,” Science, Perception and Reality (London, 13€3); Thomas S. 

Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1970, and ed. enlarged); W. V. Quine, Word and Object (Cerbridge, 1960). 

11 Roderick M. Chisholm, Perceiving: A Philosophical Study (Ithaca, 1957); and Theory of Knowledge, op. cit. 

12 “Skepticism and Conceptual Change,” op. cit., p. 51. Compare Knowledge, op. cit., p. 81, which is noticea>ly inconclusive. 

48 Actually, Lehrer seems to have confused the probability of logical truths and their contradictories and the probability of 
one’s knowing a logical truth to be a logical truth; cf. ibid., p. 51. Thus, Lehrer wrongly affirms that “one cannot argue that there 
is always some probability that one is wrong no matter what sort of statement one thinks is true without abandening standard 
conceptions of probability” (italics added). 

14 Knowledge, op. cit., P. 239. 

15 Ibid., p. 76. : 

18 Norman Malcolm’s Knowledge and Certainty (Englewood Cliffs, 1963) may be cited also as a Moorean varian- cf the common- 
sense view, without foundationalist assumptions. Cf. however Joseph Margolis, “Malcolm on Knowledge,” Logique et Analyse, ` 


vol. 37 (1967), pp. 192-199. 
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tionalism—at the same time that Lehrer embraces 
both what Moore takes skepticism to be and rejects 
traditional skepticism. That is, traditional skeptics 
_ have taken the Moorean sort of concession to lead 
irresistibly to their own position; Lehrer attempts 
to demonstrate how to avoid this. But Lehrer’s own 
solution is merely one of a battery of possible 
alternatives to foundationalism, all of which may 
be somewhat more compendiously characterized as 
forms of pragmatism. This may seem surprising and 
even misleading. But the sense of pragmatism here 
intended is such that it could not be captured by 
any one familiar figure: it is a philosophical 
orientation sufficiently resilient to accommodate 
such diverse thinkers as the following: Charles 
Sanders Peirce, William James, John Dewey, C. I. 
Lewis, W. V. Quine, Wilfrid Sellars, Thomas Kuhn 
Paul Feyerabend—even the Wittgenstein of the 
Investigations, also Gilbert Ryle and J. L. Austin— 
and, of course, such more recent authors as Lehrer 
and Gilbert Harman.?’ It would exclude such 
thinkers as Moore, Russell, Rudolf Carnap, A. J. 


Ayer through a number of phases, and (most: 


relevantly in our own time) Chisholm, since all of 
these thinkers have in one way or another insisted 
on some form of foundationalism; it would also 
exclude advocates of the new rationalism, Noam 
Chomsky for instance,!® though the standard 
context for disputing the skeptical thesis is 
empiricism. 

‘There are a number of themes that may be termed 
pragmatic or pragmatist that are not centrally 
concerned with out present issue. Nevertheless, it 
is not unhelpful to specify the characteristic prag- 
matic doctrines, so that one may see how a variety 
of philosophical inquiries dovetail with our present 
issue. These appear to include the following: first of 
all, the denial of any foundation theory of know- 
ledge, either in terms of self-evident percepts or 
sensa or the like or in terms of self-evident truths on 
which the body of science depends and must 
depend; secondly, the thesis that human inquiry is 
continuous with, and develops out of, the biological 
and pre-cognitive interaction between organism 
and environment and that a theory of science must 
account for that continuity; thirdly, the affirmation 
of some form of empirical realism, to the extent at 
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least that human organisms are perceptually in 


. contact with the external world, whatever the 


internal conditions on which their sentient capa- 
cities depend—though of such a sort that contact is 
inextricably qualified by their conceptual schemes 
and vice versa. With these distinctions in mind, it is 
obvious that Lehrer’s account is intended to be 
pragmatist in nature. It may be thought that 
Lehrer’s theory courts incoherence insofar as he 
adopts Moorean skepticism on the basis of dia- 
chronic conceptual change. But it must be remem- 
bered that Lehrer uses the thesis only to insure the 
impossibility of certainty regarding knowledge, not 
in a way that threatens the truth and falsity of 
anything believed to be true. Coherence rightly 
concerns the latter issue alone. 

There are, however, certain interesting limita- 
tions in Lehrer’s proposal, that illuminate the | 
strategies available to non-foundationalist opponents 
of skepticism. Lehrer, as was said, adheres to a 
coherence theory. The label is easily misunderstood 
since we are accustomed to speak of coherence and 
correspondence theories of truth. Lehrer in fact 
attempts to show that so-called correspondence and 
coherence theories of truth “must either be rejected 
as inadequate or else . . . reduce to the elimination 
theory [of truth].”2® By the elimination theory, 
Lehrer means that the conditions of truth may be 
specified jointly by the following schemata: 


(AT) It is true that p if and only if p, 


which involves “the absolute conception of truth,” 
in that truth is not relativized to any language; and 


(CAm) S is true in L and S means in L that p if 
and only if § is a sentence in L meaning 
that p and fp, 


which involves “the semantic conception of truth,” 
since reference to a language L obtains. The 
theory is an elimination theory because, on the 
argument, reference to truth may be eliminated by 
the joint use of the right-hand equivalents. A 
standard objection to Lehrer’s view, apparently, 
is that “a satisfactory theory of truth is one that 
tells us why a true sentence is true [and] the elimina- 
tion theory merely tells us when a sentence $ is true 
—crudely, S is true if and only if p—but it does not 


17 Of. Gilbert Harman, Thought (Princeton, 1973), whose solution to the problem of knowledge Lehrer opposes, but within 
the framework that I am calling pragmatic. Cf. for instance Joseph Margolis, “The Relevance of Dewey’s Epistemology” in 
Stephen Cahn (ed.), New Studies in the Philosophy of John Dewey (University Press of New England, forthcoming). 

18 Cf. Joseph Margolis, “Mastering a Natural Language: Rationalists vs. Empiricists,’’ Diogenes, vol. 84 (1973), pp. 41-57. 


19 Knowledge, op. cit., p. 47. 
20 Jbid., Ch. 2. . 
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tell why sentence S is true.” #! But Lehrer demon- 
strates, on his own view, that “the analysis of 
knowledge is one thing, and the rules for deciding 
whether one knows are quite another. The latter 
are conditions of justification for knowledge 
claims.” 24 f 
The trouble is that it is not so easy to gain agree- 
ment that we can analyze the nature of knowledge 
without, at the same time, providing an account of 
the criteria (on Lehrer’s view, “the rules for deciding 
whether one knows”) for proper ascriptions of- 
knowledge or vice versa. The reason is instructive. 
The notions of truth and knowledge are quite 
different. It is possible in principle to theorize 
about what it means to say that a statement or 
proposition is true, without supposing that we are 
in a position to provide the adequate criteria of 
truth. Presumably, this is precisely what the 
classical correspondence and coherence theories of 
truth had attempted to provide (with what 
success, may be questioned), because standard 
defenses of such theories (even on Lehrer’s view) 
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never attempt to derive criteria of trath from their 
analyses. In fact, this is normally though not 
necessarily convincingly, taken to be a sign of their 
eliminability or pointlessness. Now, in the more-or- 
less standard analysis of knowledge, admitting the 
version provisionally advanced by Lehrer: 


G) If S knows that p, then it is tree that f; 
ii) If S knows that p, then S belizves that p; 
(iii) If $ knows that p, then S is completely 
justified in believing that p? 


it is clear that (i) alone makes no reference, in the 
apodosis, to attributes of a cognitive agent. Hence, 
even if (i) were allowed in the analysis of know- 
ledge—which the elimination theory is alleged to 
make otiose—it could never serve to -ield criteria of 
knowledge (as the others presumably could) unless 
we possessed (apart from a theory of the nature of 
truth) a defensible account of the criteria of, or the 
conditions for rightly ascribing, cr for testing for the 
presence of, truth. Lehrer rightly rexarks that a 
theory which tells us “how we dese-mine that a 


21 Ibid., p. 42. The most sustained account of the coherence theory of truth is provided by Nicholas Rescker, The Coherence 
Theory of Truth (Oxford, 1973). But Rescher’s theory cannot be regarded as an orthodox coherence accounz (p. 262) and it 
explicitly insists on the non-eliminability of truth. For one thing, pursuing the same issue that Lehrer raises, Rescher emphasizes 
(correctly) that Tarski’s theory provides neither an explicit definition of truth nor a criterion of truth; he stresszs that these may 
reasonably be required and that “any theory of truth—correspondentist or otherwise—can accept the Tarski condition” (p. 19, 
note 29). Secondly, regarding eliminability, particularly with respect to the views of F. B. Ramsey and A. J. Ayer, Rescher 
observes: “‘the thesis that ‘is true’ is assertively redundant because ‘P is true’ provides the same information as the rere assertion of 
‘P’ itself cuts both ways. It argues also that declarations are assertively expansive with respect to ‘is true,’ because th2 mere declara- 
tion of ‘P’ amounts to the declaration of ‘P is true.’ Thus assertive redundancy, rather than showing ‘is true* {o be inane and 
dispensable, can be construed to show that it is important because ubiquitous, and represents an omnipresent—+ tacit-—feature 
of assertions in general” (p. 7, note 14). Thirdly, Rescher openly concedes that truth cannot be defined in terms of coherence; he 
appears to favor a correspondence theory of truth, which certainly entails the ineliminability of truth (pp. 9-19- 12, 16, 23, 27— 
28, 262). He says explicitly that “the position we shall defend supposes that coherence is.not the meaning cf truthin the context of 
factual claims, but its arbiter (to use F. H. Bradley’s well-chosen word)” (p. 12). But finally, not only does he concede the 
importance of correspondence elements in an account of truth, he also insists that “the justification of the coherence methodology 
itself can be neither deductive nor inductive in character . . . [but] pragmatic” (p. 232). Here, he rejects classical conceptions of 
coherence (Ch. 2) and elaborates the required form of a pragmatic justification of the’coherence criterion in a way that makes it 
extremely difficult to draw a sharp distinction between coherentist and non-coherentist accounts (Ch. 10). He characterizes his 
own thesis as “‘criterion pragmatism,” not “‘proposition-pragmatism” (p. 237)! It is not part of our present concern to examine 
the force of Rescher’s thesis. But it may be noted that his purported justification of coherence depends (a) on the tenability and 
relevance of distinguishing between cognitive or theoretical concerns ‘truths and facts) and practical or affective concerns (satis- 
factory guides to action) (pp. 239-242); and (b) on the tenability and relevance of distinguishing between tic practical vali- 
dation of particular acts and of general rules to which particular acts conform (paralleling the distinction between act- and rule- 
utilitarianism) (pp. 242~244). But, on the face of it, to confirm that ections are in some sense satisfactory appears to entail that 
facts regarding their purported satisfactoriness must be independently established, which threatens the proposal with circularity: 
the theoretical and the practical appear unable to be relevantly distinguished. Secondly, the prospect that the validation of rules 
guiding action and the validation of particular actions themselves may be collapsed inte one another corstitute- another genuine 
threat to the proposal; the parallel issue regarding utilitarianism (Rescher invokes the comparison) has been efectively explored 
by David Lyons, Forms and Limits of Utilitarianism (Oxford, 1964). Rescher himself poses the most difficult objeztions and clearly 
regards his defense as the sketch of a promising strategy (pp. 244~262). It depends essentially on the tenability cf distinguishing 
questions of truth and presumptiveness or plausibility in a sufficiently strong way (pp. 249-251, 255-256); but questions of 
plausibility may, after all, be parasitic on questions of truth. The admission of a pragmatic justification, there ore, shows at the 
very least that we must understand coherence in a novel way or the sufficiency of the coherentist account must be conceded to 
be as yet uncertain. Lehrer’s argument fails to come to grips with these difficulties. 

22 Ibid., p. 48. 

23 Ibid., Ch. 1. 
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sentence is true or justify the claim to know that it 
is true is not a theory of truth at all but a theory of 
justification.”’ #4 
Well and good. But then, the elimination theory 
of truth not only does not (bother to) explain the 
nature of truth but does not (bother to) provide us 
with criteria or rules for the ascription of truth; and 
the question remains whether, in spite of the 
eliminative maneuver, either reference to truth or 
reference to whatever it is that establishes that p, 
can fail to be provided in an account of the 
justification of ascriptions of knowledge. From this point 
of view, Lehrer may be said to offer a coherence 
theory of belief or, more perspicuously, a coherence 
theory of the justification of belief: here, he is con- 
cerned with the conditions or criteria on which 
belief is justified—which is important. As he himself 
says, “As a coherence theory, our theory affirms 
that a man is completely justified in believing that p 
if and only if the statement that p coheres with a 
system of kind k. The system of kind k is a system of 
beliefs. It contains statements describing the 
beliefs of S which we call a doxastic system of S 
. [that is, the set of statements that describe what S 
believes, as ‘S believes that p, ‘S believes that g] 
... [corrected]. A veracious man seeks to believe 
only what is true and all that is“true. A corrected 
doxastic system of a veracious man must describe a 
consistent set of beliefs to make it logically possible 
for him to avoid erroneous belief.” 25 The trouble is 
that this characterization contains an explicit 
reference to truth, albeit attenuated: the coherence 
theory of belief applies only to corrected doxastic 
systems, but such systems are doxastic systems 
corrected to conform with the intentions of a 
veracious man; and if we lack criteria or rules for 
determining truth or what it is to believe only what is 
true, there would appear to be no operative basis 
for distinguishing the veracious man from the 
ordinary man, except in terms of his mere inten- 
tions or say-so—which can hardly be supposed to 
bear decisively on ascriptions of knowledge. 
Lehrer actually enlarges the telltale qualification 
ndted here. Corrected doxastic systems simply 
involve the intentions of a veracious man and 
provide for the logical possibility of avoiding 
erroneous belief—that is, believing what is false. 
But Lehrer himself admits that “it remains a 


24 Ibid., p. 47- 

33 Ibid., p. 212. 

26 Thid., p. 213. 

27 Ibid., p. 214. 

28 Ihid., pp. 234-235. 
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logical possibility that the beliefs of a man about 
the world described within his corrected doxastic 
system could be entirely erroneous;”?* so that 
“completely justified true belief” that rests on a 
corrected doxastic system is not knowledge.?? 
Actually, Lehrer’s final resolution comes to this: 


a man knows that p only if he he is completely justified 
in believing that p in the verific alternative to the 
corrected doxastic system. The verific alternative to a 
corrected doxastic system is one in which all state- 
ments describing false beliefs in the corrected doxastic 
alternative are replaced with statements describing 
true beliefs. Ifthe statement that S believes that it is p is 
in the corrected doxastic system of S, and it is false that 
$, then in the verific alternative the statement is re- 
placed with the statement that S believes that it is not 
the case that p. The verific alternative is, therefore, a 
description of what S would believe were he to replace 
each erroneous belief with the contradictory of what he 
actually believes. If a man is completely justified in 
believing that p in his corrected doxastic system and he 
is also completely justified in believing that p in the 
verific alternative of that system, then his being com- 
pletely justified does not depend on, nor is it defeated 
by, any false statement or belief.2° 


But then, clearly, both the corrected doxastic 
system and the verific alternative can be specified 
only on the condition that true and false beliefs can 
be independently specified; in fact, although the 
verific alternative is formulated in terms of a 
corrected doxastic system, a corrected doxastic 
system (if it is to have more than the barest inten- 
tional force) can be specified only if the verific 
alternative can be independently specified. 

In short, Lehrer recognizes the inherent. limita- 
tion of a coherence theory of justified belief; and he 
himself introduces as a necessary condition for 
justified ascriptions of knowledge a constraint that 
cannot be relevantly captured by coherence itself. 
The elimination theory of truth, therefore, is either 
an illusion or else has no operative force as far as 
the problem of the conditions that justify construing 
belief as knowledge is concerned. The upshot is 
that, although Lehrer’s general strategy against 
skepticism is entirely reasonable, his particular 
argument (the coherence theory, a version of what 
has here been termed pragmatism) utterly fails to 
unseat the skeptic. As already noted, Lehrer 
correctly observes that the skeptic holds that if there 
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is “some chance” that S$ is wrong in his belief that 
p, then § does not know that p. But Lehrer claims 
that, on the analysis provided (sketched just above), 
“the premiss is unavailable.” “It does not follow,” 
Lehrer says, “‘from the premiss that there is some 
chance that S is incorrect in his belief that p, that p 
is not true, or that $ does not believe that p, or that 
S is not completely justified in believing that p, or 
that f is not completely justified in believing that p 
in his verific alternative.” *° True enough. None of 
these conclusions follow. But in order to refute 
skepticism (the relevant section is actually titled, 
“A Refutation of Skepticism”), what we need is not 
only a stalemate regarding the required entail- 
ments but a demonstration that the skeptic is 
unable to interpose any further reasonable or valid 
premisses from which the skeptical conclusion 
follows. Lehrer wrongly believes he has succeeded 
because, apparently, he fails to see that the coher- 
ence theory of justification simply does not provide 
the sufficient conditions of knowledge, that its very 
plausibility rests on reintroducing the distinction 
between true and false beliefs in a way that, in 
effect, ignores the skeptic’s challenge. For the 
admission of the corrected doxastic and verific 
systems presupposes the very knowledge (of how to 
determine what is true and false) which the skeptic 
challenges. “We avoid skepticism,” Lehrer claims 
fairly enough, “by construing a theory of justifica- 
tion without a guarantee of truth.” 3 But this only 
shows that knowledge does not entail certainty— 
once again, against Moore’s view (and founda- 
tionalism in general), But nothing that Lehrer has 
said bears on constructing a theory of justification 
without a criterion of or rule for determining truth: on the 
contrary, his own theory requires it—as well as the 
genuine refutation of skepticism. It may therefore 
be that a viable theory of knowledge avoids 
foundationalism by giving up certainty and avoids 
but does not refute skepticism by providing an 
operative criterion of truth. Lehrer, in effect, 
hobbles his own theory by eliminating a condition 
he himself, in effect, recognizes to be necessary to 
any viable theory of justification. 

In effect, this is. the point of insisting that an 
analysis of knowledge is impossible without the 
provision of adequate criteria of knowledge, and 


29 Ibid., p. 2988. 

30 Ibid., p. 241. 

3t Theory of Knowledge, op. cit., p. 56. 
32 Empirical Knowledge, op. cit. 
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vice versa. Chisholm had (we now see, rightly) 
insisted that there is no way of an:wering either 
question (“What do we know?,” “Eow are we to 
decide, in any particular case, whether we know P”) 
without the other.3? The reason is plain: knowledge 
is a privileged condition of ourselves (whereas truth 
is not). How could we possibly understand what it 
is to know unless we were in a positiom to specify the 
conditions on which knowledge could rightly be 
ascribed to ourselves? Hence, we see why it is that 
foundationalists both insist on the connection and 
avoid skepticism by introducing some form of basic 
or self-evident knowledge. 

It is extremely suggestive that the first entry of 
Chisholm and Swartz’s new anthology”? is Leonard 
Nelson’s “The Impossibility of the “Theory of 
Knowledge’.” Because the paper introduces in 
effect the rationale for Chisholm’s Thzory of Know- 
ledge. This is not to say: that Chisholm subscribes to 
Nelson’s neo-Kantian arguments: regarding so- 
called ‘“‘nonintuitive immediate cognition’? (or 
synthetic a priori metaphysical judgments) or even 
the details of Nelson’s version of fo_ndationalism. 
But Nelson raises the spectre of skept.cism—that is, 
the threat of ignorance—precisely in the same way 
that Chisholm does, by noticing thar zhe questions 
of the nature and criteria of knowledge cannot be 
pursued in any way that assigns logical priority to 
the one or the other. This is the point of Nelson’s 
title. But, of course, we are saved from skepticism, 
introduced by way of the “theory of knowledge” 
itself, by acknowledging what Nelson regards as the 
“psychological facts.” 33 Here, thers is an extra- 
ordinary (and, one may almost sa~, outrageous) 
similarity to be drawn to Moore’s way of proceed-- 
ing. Moore confutes Russell’s skeptical challenge by 
announcing (by doing no more thar announcing) 
that he has certain knowledge of certain common- 
sense matters; and Nelson baldly maintains that 
the “theory of knowledge” simply “contradicts the 
facts of inner experience,” that we jast have certain 
cognitions regarding which there is 23 “possibility 
of error.” 34 

But that is perhaps a quibble. The more im- 
portant feature of Nelson’s argument lies in the clue 
it inadvertently provides about a distinctive 
maneuver among foundationalists—which exposes 


33 “The Impossibility of the “Theory of Knowledge’,”’ op. cit., p. 8. 


34 Jbid., pp. 8, 9. 
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the vulnerability of their essential claim. The 
following passage repays close attention: 


To convince ourselves of the existence of cognitions 
that are not judgments, we need only consider any 
intuition at all, such as an ordinary sensory perception. 
For example, I have a sensory perception of the sheet 
of paper that lies here on the table before me. This 
perception is, first of all, a cognition, not merely a 
problematic notion. The existential assertion that is an 
element of this cognition is, however, not a judgment. 
To be sure, I can also render in a judgment the same 
circumstances that I here cognize through the per- 
ception; but when I judge that a piece of paper is 
lying before me on the table, that is an altogether 
different sort of cognition from the perception of this 
situation. I need concepts for the judgment, e.g., the 
concept “table,” the concept ‘‘paper,” etc. I connect 
these concepts in a certain manner and assert that 
objective reality pertains to this combination of con- 
cepts. Perception, on the other hand, has no need of 
any concepts nor of any problematic notion of its 
objects whatsoever; rather, it is itself an originally 
assertoric notion—is, in other words, an immediate 
cognition,35 


This is an.amazing claim. For one thing, Nelson 
obviously holds that these “cognitions” have a 
certain assertoric force (in fact, have the force of a 
truth claim without making any claim), are not 
judgments though they have such force, and are 
valid (as providing knowledge) without the media- 
tion of concepts! For another, such “cognitions” 
` are inner mental states of some sort. Now, it can be 
fairly argued that no cognition and no mental state 
that, on a theory, qualifies or counts as knowledge 
can possibly be relevantly specified except by articu- 
lating its content propositionally. Thus, S fears 
that it will rain; $ thinks that today is Tuesday; 
S sees that there is a piece of paper lying before him. 
But it is impossible to concede that cognitions are 
propositionally detailed without also conceding 
that they count as judgments (or involve judgments, 
if we think of knowledge as a capacity)—acknowl- 
edging some “‘assertoric” force that is the analogue 
of the illocutionary force of actual speech acts.36 
And it is impossible to concede this without also 
conceding that cognitions (or judgments that are 
cognitions) involve the use of concepts, that is, the 
relevant capacity to understand (in some sense, 
not necessarily linguistically, as with the higher 


35 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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animals) that what may be affirmed by the use of 
propositions is the case. 

The reason this connection is important is simply 
that if Lehrer’s claim about the “chance” of error 
be admitted, then the certitude of such basic 
“cognitions” is effectively undermined. Only if 
immediate cognitions were not (or did not involve 
the use of) judgments, did not involve the use of 
concepts, could the thesis of self-evidence, in- 
dubitability, complete certitude, and the rest have 
any inning at all. Nelson’s thesis gives the appear- 
ance of a viable foundationalist claim precisely 
because Nelson himself insists that immediate 
cognitions are not judgments. They are, as he says, 
psychological or inner mental states. But if they are 
mere states lacking “‘assertoric’’ properties, then 
there is no prospect that they can be the appropriate 
analogues of judgments. It is idle, therefore, for 
Nelson to raise as a puzzle “the possibility of error” ; 
the simple reason Nelson’s would-be ‘‘cognitions” 
cannot be in error is that Nelson insists, contra- 
dictorily, that they both have ‘‘assertoric’”’ force 
and yet are not (or do not involve) judgments 
at all. The “chance” of error—in Lehrer’s sense— 
immediately obtains, once the correction is made. 
So the surface plausibility of Nelson’s maneuver 
rests squarely on his having conflated cognition as 
(or as entailing) a judgment that succeeds in a 
certain appropriate way (explicit or implicit, 
linguistically formulated or not so formulated) and 
“cognition” as some sort of psychological state that 
is not (or does not involve) a judgment. Knowledge, 
in fact, cannot be straightforwardly regarded as a 
psychological state, in the manner of belief, and 
must be analyzed in a way that is utterly different 
from belief. To put the matter squarely: beliefs are 
psychological states but knowledge is a certain 
status assigned to beliefs or beliefs and certain 
capacities and skills.3? 

The foregoing, then, illuminates in an extremely 
perspicuous way the fundamental difficulty of 
Chisholm’s foundationalism—which, without a 
doubt, is the most sophisticated version of the 
doctrine that is currently available. For in speaking 
about the “‘directly evident’’——-which, on Chisholm’s 
analogue of Nelson’s worry about an infinite and 
vicious regress, provides us (foundationally) with 
“a proper stopping place” against the Socratic 


38 Cf. Zeno Vendler, Res Cogitans (Ithaca, 1972), Ch. 3. I have grave reservations about Vendler’s general thesis, but not at 
this point. These arè formulated in an as yet unpublished paper, “Knowledge and Belief; Facts and Propositions.” 


37 Cf. Knowledge and Existence, op. cit., Ch. 1. 
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questions of justification—Chisholm offers the 
following formula: 


What justifies me in counting it as evident that a 
is F is simply the fact that a is F. | 


_Chisholm’s clarification is instructive. He borrows a 
term from Meinong and says that “what is directly 
evident to a man is always some state of affairs that 
‘presents itself to him.’ Thus, my believing that 
Socrates is mortal is a state of affairs that is ‘self- 
presenting’ to me. If I do believe that Socrates is 
mortal, then, ipso Sacto, it is evident to me that I 
believe that Socrates is mortal; the state of affairs is 
‘apprehended through itself’. 39 Chisholm does 
question Nelson’s formula. For he takes it that 
Nelson has not quite sorted out the distinction 
between immediate experience and the justification 
for counting immediate experience as evident.* 
Here, he finds Leibniz’s formulation more to his 
liking (“primary truths of fact”). But his point is 
that, rather in the way Nelson views the matter, the 
psychological experience—or, more accurately, the 
fact of having a certain psychological experience— 
serves to justify my counting it as evident that a is 
F because “‘the state of affair” is “self-presenting” 
or “directly evident” or, Leibniz’s phrase, such 
that “there is no mediation between the under- 
standing and its objects.” 4 Nevertheless, apart 
from plausible but piecemeal challenges to Chis- 
holm’s particular instances or a general attack on 
self-evidence and indubitability,* there can be no 
question that Chisholm’s formulation is open to 
challenge on the basis of Lehrer’s conception of the 
“chance” of being mistaken, that is, on the basis of 
the significance of diachronic conceptual changes. 
For, either Chisholm adheres to Nelson’s view of 
“cognitions” (which seems not to be the case) or 
else Chisholm construes the apparent cognition as 
involving a judgment (“What justifies me in 
counting ...”); but if he favors the latter alterna- 
tive, then Lehrer’s claim has force. Hence, 
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38 Theory of Knowledge, op. cit., p. 28. 
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foundationalism (that is, Chisholm’s variety, 
though not necessarily Russell’s) appears to be sub- 
ject to a fatal weakness. Needless to say, any theory 
of knowledge that subscribes to a ccherence con- 
ception of truth is, to that extent, incompatible 
with (any form of) foundationalism.* 

What we see, then, is that skepticism may not be 
demonstrably refuted—neither by the foundation- 
alist countermove nor by that sort of pragmatic 
maneuver that Lehrer terms a coherence theory of 
justification. If we may concede Morean skepti- 
cism without affirming total ignorance, then it may 
well be that we can construct a reascnable theory 
of knowledge that (i) does not recuire founda- 
tionalism; and (ii) does net entail th: refutation of 
skepticism. We may, therefore, avail ourselves of the 
point Lehrer correctly presses (witrcut drawing 
Lehrer’s further conclusion about the refutation of 
skepticism), viz., that the skeptic him-elf has yet to 
prove that “if there is some chance that $ is in- 
correct in his belief that p, then $ does not know 
that p.” We do not have a stalemate, azre, because 
the skeptical consequence does not ollow from 
Moorean skepticism; and we do not reed a refuta- 
tion, since the plausibility of ascribing some 
knowledge is patently linked with every distinctly 
human effort and strengthened by the very attempt 
to explore the tenability of the skeptical claim itself. 
We do not need to demonstrate that we have know- 
ledge: that would only lead to Nelson’s predicament 
again; we merely need to theorize about the nature 
and criteria of what we are prepared to count as 
knowledge—not being obliged to reject it entirely.‘ 
Consequently, what we see is thet a charac- 
teristically powerful theme in contemporary philo- 
sophy—that our conceptual scheme changes dia- 
chronically—is directly opposed to focndationalism 
and directly inclined to favor what kas here been 
termed pragmatism. Theories of sucha sort, there- 
fore, are opposed to skepticism but need not be 
designed to refute it. 
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V. THREE SCEPTICAL THESES IN ETHICS 


FRANK 


it Bae are three meta-ethical theses commonly 
i held by sceptics which are thought to be closely 
related. Rarely, however, do sceptics—or their 
critics—bother to explain what the relationships 
are. In fact it is not unusual for both the sceptic 
and his critic to shift from one to the other in dis- 
cussion without explanation or apology. Since such 
shifts are made easier by the fact that these theses 
are not always stated with any great precision, we 
do well to begin by trying to formulate each of the 
three claims. The first thesis, non-cognitivism, is 
fairly straightforward. This is the claim that 
ethical judgments are not the sort of thing to be 
true or false. They are not cognitive. In contrast 
there are a couple catchphrases of scepticism in 
ethics which need more explication: the slogan 
“Ought cannot be derived from is” and the reproach 
“Naturalistic fallacy!”. It is worthwhile getting 
clear just what claims might be behind these two 
catchphrases and how they relate to the non- 
cognitivist thesis. The place to begin is Frankena’s 
article “The Naturalistic Fallacy” which remains 
one of the best discussions of G, E. Moore’s use of 
this notion in Principia Ethica Frankena dis- 
tinguishes the following claims: f 


a. Ethical propositions are not deducible from 
non-ethical ones. 

b. Ethical characteristics are not definable in 
terms of non-ethical ones. 

c. Ethical characteristics are different in kind 
from non-ethical ones. 


These formulations are quite appropriate if we 
wish to discuss Moore who, although he was 
definitely not a value sceptic, did want to force a 
gap of sorts between is and ought and soundly con- 
demned a “naturalistic fallacy ” However, the 
formulations are in a certain respect inappropriate 
for the sceptic about ethics. For example, if one 
thinks of a proposition as that sort of thing which 
alone is capable. of being true or false, the sceptic 
should deny that there are any ethical propositions. 
Likewise, if a characteristic is something like an 
ordinary property, the sceptic perhaps does best to 


SNARE 


deny there are ethical characteristizs. Now this 
might seem a very good reason for rejecting all 
three of Frankena’s formulations in “avour of the 
simple non-cognitivist thesis that no ethical 
judgment is a cognitive judgment. Nc one disputes 
that moral judgments are made as they dispute 
whether ethical propositions exist. Mevertheless it 
would be rash at this point to reject (£), (b), or (c). 
There are several ways out of the present difficulty. 
One way out would be to drop the term “proposi- 
tion” and speak instead of judgmerts, sentences, 
speech acts, claims, or whatever. Agan, the sceptic 
can use “term” or “predicate” instead of “‘charac- 
teristic.” A second way out would ke to adopt a 
suitably broad sense of “proposition” and “charac- 
teristic.” For example, we might think of a 
proposition as whatever it is that is ref=rred to when 
we fill in the blank in “X believes that = 
Thus we may speak of the proposition that Jones 
has an obligation to return the book f Smith since 
we can say that X believes that “cnes has an 
obligation to return the book to Smita. There is no 
presupposition that such a “proposition” has to be 
true or false. Propositions are simply whatever may 
be the objects of propositional attitudes. Now I 
think it is important to keep open bcth avenues of 
escape for the sceptic. I shall keep “proposition” 
and “characteristic” in Frankena’s formulations 
with the understanding that ther are to be 
interpreted in an extended sense. Hawever, those 
who wish may make an appropriate substitution in 
terms of judgments, sentences, or whatever. 

It is the denial of (c) which, in ar overly strict 
sense, is the much denounced naturalistic fallacy. 
Nevertheless I propose to drop (c) frem considera- 
tion. It has special relevance in the discussion of 
Moore but not in the discussion of szepticism in 
ethics. Although (c) implies (b), it terns out to be 
more difficult to show (c) than to shcw (b). This is 
not surprising since (c) asserts something in par- 
ticular beyond what (b) asserts. Emhical charac- 
teristics are said to belong to an entrely different 
logical, or metaphysical, order from non-ethical 
ones and this is the reason the former cannot be 
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defined in terms of the latter; thus (b) is the more 
general sceptical thesis. Furthermore, if Moore’s 
famous open question test can be used at all, it can 
be used to show (b) is true. So (c) is unimportant 
for our purposes. 

There is another alteration we need to make in 
Frankena’s formulations. It should be noted that 
the contrast between ethical and non-ethical is 
appropriate in a discussion of Moore. But in a 
discussion of ethical scepticism the contrast must 
be between ethical propositions and cognitive 
(factual, descriptive) ones. (Likewise the contrast 
must be between ethical characteristics and des- 
criptive ones.) Moore, of course, only wished to 
drive a gap between two kinds of facts (ethical and 
non-ethical) or two kinds of properties (ethical and 
non-ethical). However, the sceptic would like to 
drive a gap between ethical judgments and cog- 
nitive judgments, i.e. not between two kinds of 
facts but between facts and a kind of non-fact. Of 
course this does introduce notions such as “cogni- 
tivity” and “descriptivity’ which Frankena’s 
formulations wisely avoided, but I do not 
see how the sceptic can settle for anything less. 
Thus, while the sceptic may employ some of 
Moore’s arguments and some of his terminology, 
he should rewrite claims (a) and (b) as: 


1. Ethical “propositions” are not deducible from 
prop 
cognitive ones. 
2. Ethical “characteristics” are not definable in 
terms of descriptive ones. 


Claim (1) is the no-ought-from-is claim. The 
naturalistic, or definist, fallacy is thought to 
involve one in the denial of (2). Both assert a kind 
of gap between facts and values. However, a gap is 
also asserted in the basic claim of non-cognitivism: 
(N) No “proposition” is both ethical and cog- 
nitive. 
It is the task of this paper to investigate the rela- 
tionships between these three theses and perhaps to 
determine which thesis is the broadest. We will be- 
gin by comparing (N), non-cognitivism, with (1), 
the no-ought-from-is thesis. There is some argument 
for supposing that (N) and (1) entail each other. 


1. WHETHER (N) Enrarzs (1) 


It can be argued that (N) entails (1) provided 
it is allowed that any proposition which follows 
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from cognitive premisses is also cognitive. For if (1) 
were false, i.e. if some ethical proposition did 
follow from cognitive propositions, then it would 
follow that the ethical conclusion was also cog- 
nitive and thus (N) would be false. That is, ~ (1) 
entails ~(N), or (N) entails (1). Now the required 
assumption that cognitive premisses entail cognitive 
conclusions is plausible under some conceptions of 
entailment. Entailment as strict implication would 
be one. Under this view, the premisses entail the 
conclusion if and only if it is a necessary truth that 
if the premisses are true, the conclusion is true. 
Now of course such a relationship can hold only 
between premisses and conclusions capable of being 
true or false. ‘Thus there is no question of cognitive 
premisses entailing a non-cognitive conclusion and 
our required assumption is saved. Nor does the so- 
called paradox of strict implication provide us with 
any further difficulties. For while a contradiction 
strictly implies every cognitive proposition, it will 
strictly imply no ethical proposition which is not 
also cognitive. So it is clear that if a sceptic holds 
(N) and if he understands “deduce” in (1) in terms 
of strict implication, he is committed to (1) as well? 

But there is a respect in which the nature of 
entailment seems to be unduly restricted here. 
Certainly it is plausible’ to suppose that there are 
entailment relationships between commands (which 
are presumably non-cognitive). Furthermore, I 
think even a sceptic should allow that there is such 
a thing as deontic logic or, at any rate, that there 
are logical relationships between various moral 
judgments. In fact it might be noted that most 
sceptics do allow that ethical (and thus non- 


cognitive) propositions can be deduced from 


premisses which include cognitive propositions as 
long as there is at least one ethical (and thus non- 
cognitive) proposition among them. Sceptics 
typically allow that we can deduce: 
(i) a is pleasant 

(ii) all pleasant things are good 

(iii) a is good. 
But since such a sceptic insists that (ii) and (iii) are 
non-cognitive, he is thereby allowing that an 
entailment relation may hold between propositions 
some of which are not cognitive. But this example 
in fact does even more. If the sceptic admits the 


above entailment, he must surely accept the follow- 
ing entailment as well: 


2 Cf. Jonathan Bennett, “Entailment,”’ The Philosophical Review, vol. 78 (1969), pp. 197-236. A plausible alternative to strict 
entailment is given in Richard and Valerie Routley, “The Semantics of First-Degree Entailment,”’ Nous, vol. 6 (1972), pp. 
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(i) a is pleasant 
(ii) a is good v not all pleasant things are 
good 

where the conclusion certainly seems to be ethical, 
or at least non-cognitive.? But let me give a second 
example of an entailment which seems to under- 
mine the assumption that purely cognitive premisses 
cannot entail anything but cognitive conclusions: 

(i) ais red 

(ii) aisred v ais good. 

The conclusion here will probably be considered 
ethical, or at least non-cognitive by those sceptics 
who consider any judgment non-cognitive which is 
in the least way contaminated with ethical notions. 
But we can say more than this. If a sceptic accepts 
the disjunctive syllogism, then he will have to say 
(ii) is non-cognitive.t The argument is this. Since 
a is good is indisputably ethical, the sceptic must say 
it is non-cognitive. But then he cannot say that (ii) 
is cognitive since it along with the indisputably 
cognitive proposition if is not the case that a is red 
entails (via the disjunctive syllogism) the ethical 
proposition a is good. Thus we would have an 
ethical conclusion from two cognitive premisses. 
But the alternative is only a little better. For if (ii) 
is non-cognitive, then our above example shows it 
to be derived from the cognitive premiss (i).5 And 
this suggests that cognitivity is not inherited via 
entailment. 

In the light of such examples, the sceptic has a 
choice between two alternatives. On the one hand, 
he can take the hard-line view that entailment is a 
relationship which holds only between cognitive 
premisses (as will be his view if he takes entailment 
to be strict implication). Under this view cognitivity 
will be inherited via entailment. Thus, it will be 
held that (N) entails (1). The other alternative is to 
take the view that entailment is not restricted to a 
relationship between cognitive propositions. But in 
this case it would appear that the two examples we 
have given will make it difficult for the sceptic to 
maintain that cognitivity is hereditary over entail- 
ment. Thus, he may have to give up the claim that 
(N) entails (1). Indeed it now seems clear that (1) 
asserts a bit more than (N) does. (N) allows that, 
while cognitive premisses might entail (in the 

3 See David Rynin, “The Autonomy of Morals,” Mind, vol. 
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extended sense) ethical conclusions, such conclu- 
sions are never cognitive. But (1) dişallows the 
deduction even of a non-cognitive ougii from an is. 
But perhaps the sceptic will want to hold that what 
extra (1) asserts is not very important. To show how 
this might be let us suppose that tke above two 
examples actually show more than has been hitherto 
claimed. Let us suppose these examples actually 
show (1) to be false. That is, let it be granted that 
the two conclusions are not merely non-cognitive 
but actually ethical. I still do not think a sceptic 
need find these two entailments very threatening. 
He can say, first of all, that just because an ethical 
proposition is entailed, in the extended sense, by 
cognitive propositions does nothing :¢ show it is 
cognitive. Thus, (N) can still be maintained. But, 
secondly, I think the sceptic may want to say that 
the two entailments are not particularl- interesting 
ones in any case. It should be noticed that nothing 
seems to depend on the actual ethical notions which 
appear in the conclusions so as to make them 
ethical. For instance, while a is red does entail a is 
red v ais good, it also, for the same reasons, entails 
aisred v ais bad as well as a is red or ais indifferent, 
not to mention a is red v ais round. Now of course 
these various alternative conclusions Ca not contra- 
dict each other, but what is shown is that the ethical 
notions occurring in the conclusion are not essential 
to the entailment. And this is peculiar. 
Nevertheless, it is too easy for the sceptic simply 
to say that (r) is not worth maintaining once the 
inheritance claim has been abandoned. Perhaps 
the two examples—even assuming the conclusions 
are ethical—will not be very interesting to the 
sceptic. But it seems that other conceivable cases 
should be. For example, if a is good can be deduced 


_ simply from a is sought by all men, then, even if we 


cannot on this account show a is gosc to be cog- 
nitive, it must still be distressing to the sceptic that 
such a conclusion can be supported ir: this strong 
manner by a cognitive premis whica may well 
be true. The sceptic must not confiné himself to too 
narrow a conception of justification in ethics. 
Surely it will be a sufficient refutation of scepticism 
to produce an entailment such as is alleged in the 
present example. Even if the conclusion cannot be 
called “true,” the truth of the premss will lend a 


66 (1657), pp. 308-317. 


4 Some philosophers in order to avoid the “paradoxes” of strict implication have rejected the disjunctive syllogism. Sec A. R. 
Anderson and N. D, Belnap, Jr., ““Tautological Entailments,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 13 (1962), pp. 9-24. See elso Richard and 


Valerie Routley, op. cit. 


5 Of. A, N. Prior, “The Autonomy of Ethics,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 38 (1960), pp. 199-206. Friot is concerned 
whether certain propositions must be regarded as ethical whereas I am only concerned with whether they must be regarded as 


non-cognitive by the sceptic. 
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strong degree of “acceptability” to the conclusion.® 


It will be inconsistent to assert the truth of the. 


premiss while denying the conclusion (even if such 
a “denial” does not have a truth value). 

So it would seem that, while (N) does not imply 
(1)—if cognitivity is not inherited—nevertheless it 
is important for a sceptic to maintain something 
beyond (N) which is a part, at least, of what (1) 
asserts. We can show this more clearly by making 
the following rough distinction. We will call an 
entailment “‘interesting’’ where there is no predi- 
cate or proposition in the conclusion such that it 


can be replaced, in some or all of its occurrences in _ 


the conclusion (only) with any other predicate (or 
proposition) salva validitate.” By this criterion our 
two former entailments will not be “interesting” 
since whatever proposition we substitute for a is 
good in the one, or, whatever predicate we substitute 
for good in the other, will not affect the entailment. 
In contrast the alleged entailment from a ts sought 
by ali men to ais good would probably be interesting 
since those who defend such an entailment do not 
think that they can substitute bad for good in the 
conclusion (only) and preserve the entailment. Now 
the point is that, even if the sceptic is not concerned 
to deny that there are “uninteresting” entailments, 
he ought to be concerned if there are “interesting” 
entailments from cognitive premisses to ethical 
conclusions even if such conclusions are not, 
strictly speaking, cognitive. It should distress the 
sceptic if non-cognitive ethical propositions can be 
supported in this way by cognitive premisses. 

Now I think the reply of the sceptic here would 
be to admit that he would be distressed by any such 
“interesting” entailment and that it is part of his 
position to deny that there are any. However, I 
think it also simplifies matters if the sceptic insists 
that any proposition entailed by cognitive premisses 
in the “interesting? way should be properly 
classified as cognitive. We may suspect that many 
claims within science and mathematics have no 
better claim for being called cognitive, e.g. where 
they can be shown true only by deriving them from 
true premisses or shown false only by deriving their 
negation from true premisses. Of course, it is easy 
to see why saying this is not adequate in the case of 
“uninteresting” entailments. In such cases some of 
the terms or propositional components are not 


5 I owe this objection to Stephen Voss. 
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essential to the derivation so that if these terms are 
themselves non-sensical, non-cognitive, or in- 
adequate in some way, the whole conclusion may 
turn out to be non-cognitive even though the basis 
for entailment remains the same. But where every 
term and component of the conclusion cannot be 
arbitrarily altered without bringing the entailment 
into question, this will not be our problem. What 
this means is that, even iri the face of our two former 
examples, the sceptic may continue to assert (1) 
and claim that (N) entails (1), provided he under- 
stands “deducible” in (1) to mean, not entailed, 
but something like entailed in the “interesting” 
manner. (N) will then entail (1), not because 
cognitivity is preserved in all entailments, but 
because it does not hurt to say cognitivity is pre- 
served in all “interesting” entailments. 

In conclusion, I want to say the sceptic has two 
plausible choices. First, he can understand 
“deducible” in (1) to mean entailed where this is 
taken to be a relation restricted to cognitive propo- 
sitions. In this event (N) will entail (1) for a rather 
trivial reason, i.e. the sceptic will deny that ought 
can be “deduced” from is because, as he sees it, 
there can be no real deduction where the alleged 
conclusion is not cognitive. (N) will become the 
important thesis and, although (1) will follow, it 
will seem to have no independent interest in its 
own right. Secondly, the sceptic can allow that 
entailment is not restricted to a relation between 
cognitive propositions but nevertheless restrict 
“deduction” in (1) to “interesting” entailments. 
Perhaps the crude criterion I suggested for dis- 
tinguishing “‘interesting” from “uninteresting” 
entailments will be found to be inadequate and will 
have to be altered in the light of further examples. 
In any case, such a sceptic will draw the line some- 
where arguing, at the same time, that there is no 
reason to deny that cognitivity is transferred over 
“interesting” entailments. Thus by this position, as 
well as by the former, (N) entails (1) and cognitivity 
is preserved over entailment—or at least over 
“interesting” entailments. 


2. WHETHER (1) Entaus (N) 


On the other side, the argument that (1) entails 
(N) is quite conclusive. This is so since ~ (N) entails 


7 See the discussion of “contingent vacuity” in Prior, op. cit. and also the criticism by David R. Kurtzman in *“ ‘Is, ‘Ought,’ 
and the Autonomy of Ethics,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 493-509. I do not want to suggest that in an “‘unin- 
teresting” entailment the entailment, the conclusion, or any term in the conclusion is “vacuous” in any ordinary sense. Further- 
more, my discussion is restricted to the issue of the inheritance of cognitivity and then only under a certain view of entailment. 
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~(1), i.e. if a proposition were both ethical and 
cognitive then—because a (cognitive) proposition 
always entails itself{—an ethical proposition would 
entail a cognitive one. Now it is instructive to note 
the following: (N) follows from (1) because—and 
apparently only because—if (N) is false there will 
be “dependent deductive demonstrations.” Now a 
“deductive demonstration,” D, would consist of an 
argument where the premisses entail the conclusion 
such that the following are true: 


(a) All the propositions which are the premisses 
of D are cognitive. 

(b) The proposition which is the conclusion of D 
is ethical. 


There are two ways in which an alleged deductive 
demonstration could be dependent. First, it will be 
dependent if the truth of (a) along with a specifica- 
tion of the premisses of D imply that the proposition 
which is the conclusion of the deductive demonstra- 
tion is cognitive (where one does not need to rely 
on the validity of D and the inheritance of cogni- 
tivity to show this). Secondly, it will be dependent 
if the truth of (b) along with a specification of the 
conclusion of D imply that one or more of the 
propositions which are premisses of the deductive 
demonstration is ethical. In either of these cases the 
existence of a dependent deductive demonstration 
requires that there be a certain proposition which 
is both cognitive and ethical. Let me give some 
examples of what a dependent deductive demonstra- 
tion would be like. If the entailment in an alleged 
deductive demonstration is of the form p entails p 
(where p is both ethical and cognitive), then this 
alleged deductive demonstration would be depend- 
ent. Whatever one does to show the premiss 
cognitive will show the conclusion cognitive and 
whatever is done to show the conclusion ethical will 
demonstrate that the premiss is ethical as well. This 
is just because the premiss is the conclusion. How- 
ever, in other cases whether a deductive demonstra- 
tion is dependent will be more problematic. Let the 
alleged deductive demonstration have this form: 
(i) C 
(ii) CDE 
(iii) Æ 

where we will stipulate that E is ethical and that C 
is cognitive, but that neither of these claims implies 
the other. If this really is a deductive demonstra- 
tion, then (ii) is cognitive. Now if the fact that (ii) 
is cognitive implies that E is cognitive, then the 
deductive demonstration here is dependent. On the 
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other hand, if it is the case—although this is un- 
likely—that any material implication is cognitive 
if its antecedent is and this is the only reason (ii) is 
cognitive, then the fact that (ii) is cognitive does 
not imply Æ is cognitive and the deductive demon- 
stration will be independent. 

Now it is important to note that claim, call it (C), 
that there are no dependent deductive demonstra- 
tions is equivalent to (N). First, (N) entails (C). If 
no proposition is both cognitive and ethical, then 
no dependent deductive demonstration exists since 
any such demonstration requires that such a 
proposition exist. Conversely, (C) entails (N) 
because ~(N) entails ~(C). If taere existed 
proposition p which was both ethical end cognitive 
then this fact along with the trivial argument if p 
then p would constitute a dependent deductive 
demonstration. Thus, (C) would be false. So we 
may say that (C) is equivalent to (N). Now insofar 
as (1) rules out dependent deductive demonstrations 
it entails (C) and thus it must entail (N). But we 
should not suppose that because (1) entails (N) in 
this way it is ever likely to provide a basis for show- 
ing (N) to be true. It is more likely that (N) will be 
one of the things that has to be showa in order to 
show (1). In practice it appears we shall not be able 
to show—which is one thing (1) asserts—that there 
are absolutely no dependent deductive demonstrations 
except by first showing (N), i.e. that nd proposition 
is both ethical and cognitive. So it would seem that 
little headway is made by replacing th= issue in (N) 
with the issue in (1). 

Still there is something about the no-cughi-from is 
claim which is not simply a matter of pzesupposing 
the truth of (N). Suppose we strip away from (1) 
that feature which seems to require our first know- 
ing (N) to be true, viz. the ruling ovt of dependent 
deductive demonstrations. We are lefi with a more 
restricted, but more interesting, thesis than (1) 
which we may consider, viz.: 


1’ There is no independent deductive demon- 
stration from cognitive premisses to an ethical 
conclusion. 


Unlike (1), (1°) does not entail (N). Although it 
may be part of the sceptic’s claim, iz is not the 
whole. Even if (1°) were true, the following 
possibilities would distress any real sc2ptic: First, 
some ethical proposition might simply be a cog- 
nitive one even though it cannot be made the 
conclusion in an independent deductive demonstra- 
tion. That Jones ought to return the bcok to Smith 
might be simply a fact about the situation not to be 
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confused with, or deduced from, other facts. 
Secondly, it might be thought that there is some 
independent inductive demonstration from cog- 
nitive premisses to an ethical conclusion where the 
premisses are thought to give some kind of induc- 
tive support to the truth of the conclusion. As might 
be expected, a dependent inductive demonstration 
is one in which the fact that the premisses are 
cognitive requires that the conclusion be cognitive 
as well, or else one in which the fact that the con- 
clusion is ethical requires that at least one of the 
premisses be ethical. Again, there might be a kind 
of demonstration involving a third form of inference 
besides deduction and induction such that the 
truth of an ethical conclusion could be supported in 
some way by the truth of the premisses. As before, 
it would be independent demonstrations which we 
have in mind. Now if any one of these three is the 
case, (N) is not true. So it follows that the truth of 
(1°) is not sufficient for (N) to be true. Thus 
understood, the no-ought-from-is dictum takes its 
place as a part of the non-cognitivist thesis—an im- 
portant part, but not the whole. While entailed by 
non-cognitivism, it does not entail non-cognitiv- 
ism. 


3. THe Narurauistic FALLACY 


Let us turn now to that other catchphrase of the 
sceptic, the so-called naturalistic (or definist) 
fallacy. That is, we must now consider how claim 
(2) fits in with (N) and (1’). First let us examine 
whether (2) entails (1‘). We should note that 
Frankena’s discussion might lead us to believe that 
(2) entails (1), but in fact there seems to be no 
reason to suppose it entails (1), or (1°), or (N). Let 
us suppose that (2) is true, i.e. that no ethical 
property can be properly defined in terms of 
descriptive ones. What prevents there being a 
simple proposition which is both ethical and 
cognitive, so that both (1) and (N) would be false? 
My rhetorical question is not an argument but it 
does show that further conceptual connections have 
to be made, e.g. between descriptive characteristics 
and cognitive propositions. For example, we might 
want to say that any simple characteristic can be 
broken down to the form: P(x,, x9, .. ., Xn), where 
P is an n-place predicate, and furthermore, that 
this P will be descriptive if and only if any proposi- 
tion of the form: P(a a),...,4,) is cognitive 
while P will be ethical if and only ifany correspond- 
ing proposition is ethical. But there remain other 
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problems. There will be difficulties about complex 
propositions. Consider, for example, this argument: 
(i) aD 

(ii) aD > aE 

(iii) aE. 
Where E is some ethical characteristic, D is some 
descriptive characteristic, and a is some individual. 
By hypothesis, (i) is cognitive and (iii) is ethical. 
The problem is about (ii). This premiss, it should 
be noted, is not a definition but only a complex 
proposition. As such it is consistent with the truth 
of the claim (2) which we continue to suppose is 
true. The problem is whether, under this supposi- 
tion we must suppose (1’) is also true. Of course, if 
the above deduction holds and if (ii) can be shown 
to be cognitive (in an independent demonstration), 
we must give up (1’). Now since I cannot prove 
otherwise, the sceptic can continue to maintain (1') 
under these conditions simply by maintaining that 
(ii) is not cognitive. This is his way out. Still, I 
think we should ask him whether he has any good 
reason for deciding to classify (ii) as non-cognitive 
except some blind devotion to sceptical theses such 
as (1’), (1), or (N). For what we would really like 
here is some sort of general criterion of a cognitive 
proposition which could be applied to complex 
propositions and which would have some indepen- 
dent plausibility. We are not impressed by criteria 
which have nothing to recommend them except 
that they allow the sceptic to continue to maintain 
his favorite theses. Now of course the observations 
so far in this paragraph do not amount to an argu- 
ment that (2) does not imply (1’), (1), or (N). At 
best they have disposed the reader to be a bit more 
open-minded about the issues. But as a matter of 
fact Castafieda has given some rather convincing 
considerations for not believing that (2) entails (1) 
or (1’).8 He points out that, although possibility 
cannot be defined in terms of reality, nevertheless p 
does entail possibly p. Likewise, he points out, we 
cannot define negation in terms of Eee 
Nevertheless p = q implies ~p = 

On the other hand we might ae ‘that (1'), as 
well as (N), seems to entail (2). If (2) is false, so are 
(1) and (N). Suppose an ethical property (e.g. 
good) were definable in terms of a descriptive one 
(e.g. sought by all men). Then we could deduce: 


(i) pleasure is sought by all men 
(ii) what is sought by all men is good (definition) 


(iii) pleasure is good. 


8 Hector-Neri Castañeda, The Structure of Morality (Springfield, Dl., 1974), p. 147 footnote 5. - 
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Thus (1') would be false. Furthermore, (N) would 
be false assuming, as we are, that cognitivity is 
hereditary over deduction. There can be no real 
doubt that the conclusion is ethical, nor that the 
first premiss is cognitive. The second premiss, 
which would be necessarily true in virtue of defini- 
tion, is as such to be classified as cognitive. For that 
matter, even a claim based on a false definition 
would appear to be cognitive. The sceptic might 
argue that the definition in question is really 
ethical, but whether this is so is irrelevant. We 
cannot simply assume that this prohibits it from 
being cognitive as well. That there might be 
necessary truths involving ethical terms should not, 
in principle, bother us for there surely are such in 
deontic logic. Now if someone should deny any of 
the above assertions about how to classify the 
premisses and conclusions of this argument, we 
would want to closely examine his reasons to make 
sure he is not taking us in circles. For example, we 
will not allow him to argue that the conclusion 
is not ethical because it follows from cognitive 
premisses or, again, that one of the premisses must 
be ethical since the conclusion is ethical. That kind 
of blind devotion to a thesis is not a philosophical 
virtue. l 

In summary, (N) entails (1) which entails its 
weaker form (1°) which strictly implies (2). On the 
other hand (2) does not seem to entail any of these. 
This leads us to believe that (2) is a rather limited 
thesis, that (1°) is more encompassing, and that (N) 
is the most encompassing thesis, And I think this is 
right. But as a matter of fact Frankena’s discussion, 
when applied to these claims, would actually lead 
us to take a conflicting view, i.e. that (2) is, in 
certain respects at least, a more perspicacious 
formulation of scepticism than either (1’) or (1).9 
Frankena suggests that what the sceptic needs to 
attack is not the validity of the example argument, 
nor the cognitivity of its second premiss, but the 
truth of that premiss. Thus (2) and not (1’) seems 
to be the important issue. However what this 
objection shows, I think, is not that we must accept 
(2) as a better formulation of scepticism in ethics 
but that (1’) needs to be modified slightly. Claim 
(1°) excludes the possibility that an ethical con- 
clusion might be derived from cognitive premisses 
among which a false necessity claim is made 
(perhaps on the basis of a mistaken analysis of an 

® Frankena, op. cit., p. 469. 

10 Frankena, op. cit., p. 468. 
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ethical term). Frankena’s example is a case of this, 
it would appear. So the sceptic needs to modify 
(1’) to: 


1". There is no independent deductive demon- 
stration from cognitive premisses (none of 
which make a false necessity claim) to an 
ethical conclusion. 


where it may be observed that all the claims made 
for {1‘) until this present point in the discussion 
also holds for (1”) as well. f 
Now the point to see here is that (1°) is a more 
important and a more general sceptical claim than 
(2). Frankena’s discussion ignores the way in 
which the’issue of deduction, i.e. (1°), is already 
involved in the claim made by premiss (ii) of his 
example. To see this let us consider tae possibility 
that we do not need this premiss tc get a valid 
argument, that we can derive (iii) directly from (i). 
Frankena considers this possibility in ais discussion 
but decides this shortened argument is really an 
enthymeme where (ii) is the suppressed premiss.1¢ 
Frankena says this, we may surmise, because he 
sees that without (ii) the argument is not logically 


valid. But logical validity is not exactly the same 


question as whether (i) entails (iii. It can be 
objected that what Frankena has been doing here 
is to restate the inference from the premiss to the 
conclusion as a further premiss.14 Nozice that (ii), 
unlike (i) and (iii), states a necessary truth. And as 
we learn from Lewis Carroll’s “What the Tortoise 
said to Achilles” it is always possible to claim an 
argument needs a further (necessary) premiss. 
Perhaps this is not a knock-down argument. It is 
merely arbitrary, not inconsistent, to say we do not 
need any of the infinitely many ex:ra premisses 
which Lewis Carroll’s tortoise would require of us 
while maintaining that we do need the extra 
premiss in Frankena’s example. Still, it is difficult 
to see what plausible argument there could be for 
excluding the former which woulc not be an 
argument for excluding the latter as well. If this 
observation is not convincing, the argument is 
knock-down for those who take entzi-ment to be 
strict implication. If a premiss is a nezessary truth, 
it will be true under all circumstarces. Thus, if 
only the other premisses are true, the conclusion 
will be. But this is to say that these premisses alone 
strictly imply, or entail, the corclusicn. 


n Cf. Rynin, op. cit., p. 315 and Bennett, of. cit., pp. 230 ff. For a contrary view see the discussion of “suppressicn”’ in Richard 


and Valerie Routley, op. cit. 
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So we want to say that deleting (ii) does not 
affect the entailment. Of course at the same time it 
must be admitted that if (ii) is not a necessary truth 

' (whether in virtue of a definition or in some other 
way) there is no entailment from (i) to (iii). The 
question of whether the extra premiss is a necessary 


truth is equivalent (but perhaps not identical) to - 


the question of whether there is an entailment. If 
the second premiss of Frankena’s argument is a 
necessary truth (perhaps because there is a defini- 
tion or philosophical analysis of ethical charac- 
teristics in terms of descriptive ones), then we can 
deduce an ought from an is in an independent 
deductive demonstration. So ~ (2) entails ~(1”), 
or (1”) entails (2). Having said this, we can see 
that the sceptic’s (1”) should really be broken down 
to two claims, the second of which captures the 
concerns about avoiding “naturalistic fallacy” 
found in claim (2)—and more besides. Claim (1”) 
breaks down to: 


A. There is no independent deductive demon- 
stration from a set of non-necessary cognitive 
premisses to an ethical conclusion where the 
conclusion follows in virtue of the rules of 
formal logic. 

B. There is no independent deductive demon- 
stration from a set of non-necessary cognitive 
premisses to an ethical conclusion where the 
conclusion follows in virtue of a non-formal 
entailment. 


Where (B) is equivalent to: 


B’. There is no independent deductive demon- 
stration from a set of cognitive premisses none 
of which makes a necessity claim which is 
false where the conclusion follows in virtue of 
the rules of formal logic 


which may be more palatable to some philosophers, . 


e.g. those who wish to reduce all entailments to 
rules of formal logic or those who feel that all the 
terms in the conclusion must be mentioned some- 
where in the premisses,!? or those who wish to 
maintain, in non-trivial fashion, that an ethical 
conclusion cannot follow from non-ethical (not, 
note, non-cognitive) premisses. With regard to (B), 
any alleged non-formal entailment ruled out will be 
equivalent to an alleged necessary truth ruled out 
by (B’). To rule out such a necessary truth one 
must not only attack those defenses which appeal 
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to definitions, but also those which would appeal to 
meanings of terms, synonyms, identity, philoso- 
phical intuition of necessary truth, conceptual 
analysis, or whatever. Anyone who holds (B) or 
(B’) will, in particular, hold that ethical terms are 
not properly definable in terms of cognitive ones, 
i.e. he will hold (2). But this will only be a part of 
what he holds. There are many alternative grounds 
besides definition on which one might argue that 
there is a necessary truth which allows one to go 
from cognitive premisses to an ethical conclusion. 
Thus (B) and (B’) really give us a much broader 
understanding than (2) does of the supposed 
naturalistic fallacy. The naturalistic fallacy in this 
broader (and, admittedly, un-Moorean) sense 
would be the alleged mistake of supposing there is 
a necessary truth such that (B’) is false, or a non- 
logical entailment such that (B) is false. If there is 
such a mistake, it would not be entirely misleading 
to call it a fallacy. For the dispute here is not about 
some ordinary matter of fact but about entailments 
and necessary truths. Of course there may be honest 
philosophical disagreement concerning what is a 
necessary truth or what is non-logically entailed. 
Furthermore, it is not an argument simply to label 
an opponent’s view a “fallacy.” Still, if (B) or its 
equivalent can be demonstrated, it is not inappro- 
priate to use the term “fallacy.” Whether it can be 
demonstrated is, of course, the question. It is also 
important to note that Moore’s open question test 
—the main argument employed by non-cognitivists 
to demonstrate that the fallacy is a fallacy—can be 
used in regard to (B) and (B’). That is, if the open 
question argument works at all, it will not merely 
show (2) but also (B) and (B’). At the same time 
there is no more encompassing claim which has 
any chance of being demonstrated by this argument. 
Thus, I conclude, we may eliminate (2), the 
naturalistic fallacy thesis, in favour of (B), or its 
equivalent, which—as I have pointed out—is 
really a part of claim (1’), the no-ought-from-is 
thesis. While (B) is superior to (2), it is still a very 
limited claim. It needs to be supplemented by (A) 
to get (1"). Even this falls short of (N), non- 
cognitivism. Still, (B) is an important claim for the 
non-cognitivist to make, even if it is not sufficient 
for non-cognitivism. It blocks off, as Frankena’s 
example shows, one historically popular route to 

cognitivism. 
Received May 4, 1976 


12 Frankena claims in his Ethics, and ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1973), p. 97 that we cannot deduce A is C from A is B with- 
out introducing some premiss connecting B and C. Similarly he argued in “The Naturalistic Fallacy,” p. 468 that “it is 
invalid to argue that Croesus is rich because he is wealthy.” For an adequate reply see Rynin, op. cit., pp. 310-311. 
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VI. THE ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY IS NOT 


AN ARGUMENT FOR OTHER MINDS 
R. I. SIKORA 


TE most common and for many the most force- 

ful objection to the argument from analogy for 
other minds is that it must rely on a single case, 
namely, one’s own. The argument is held to be 
weak because it must generalize from that one case 
to a vast number of other cases. A standard reply 
(used by Ayer and many others) is that we do not 
need to proceed from a single case of one mind 
correlated with one body, that we càn proceed 
instead from an enormous number of correlations 
between instances of behavior and experiences. 
The experiences and the instances of behavior all 
belong to the same person, but this does not pre- 
clude there being an enormous number of correla- 
tions between the two sorts of event. I think that 
this response is basically correct although it has 
been thought to suffer from certain weaknesses 
which I shall consider in some detail. 

Another objection to the argument from analogy 
is that whether or not it proceeds from a single case 
in the attempt to show that experiences are associ- 
ated with other bodies, it must proceed from a single 
case in attempting to defend the more ambitious 
claim that at least one mind is associated with 
every other active human body. It is claimed that 
the only analogical argument that could support 
this conclusion is an analogical argument based on 
the fact that at least one mind has been associated 
with one’s own body throughout its existence. For 
the argument from analogy to take us all the way 
to the conclusion that every other body has at 
least one mind, it would indeed have to rely in its 
final stage on a single case; but I will try in the first 
section to show that it isn’t necessary to rely on the 
argument to establish that much. When properly 
understood, the argument from analogy is not in 
itself an argument for other minds. 


I 


I believe that once I can show by multiple-case 
analogical arguments that it is very highly 
probable that other bodies have experiences and 
that it is probable that at various times they are 


having certain specific sorts of experiences (par- 
ticularly ostensible memories), I caa justify the 
hypothesis that at least one person is associated 
with every other body during its act_ve existence 
(hypothesis PB) in much the seme vey as I can 
justizy the similar hypothesis in rega € to myself. 
And this is a method which does not involve any _ 
form of the argument from analcgy ard therefore a 
Jorticri does not involve a single-cace argument 
from analogy. 

How then do I justify the hypothesi in regard to 
myself? At any given time, I have many memories 
of experiences which I seem ta hav had in the 
past. None of these memories associate these 
experiences with other bodies, and -hough some 
memories may not be associated witk any body, I 
have other memories which make it rzesonable for 
me to suppose that all of my experiences are 
causally dependent on my body in a «vay in which ` 
they are not dependent on the body o- anyone else. 
I have had, of course, many more expsriences than 
I can remember but there is no reascn to suppose 
that the experiences I cannot rememb-zr differ from 
the ones that I can in a way that woud justify me 
in thinking that the former were associated with 
some other body rather than with my-own. On the 
basis of these considerations it is reascnable for me 
to infer that all of my experience have been 
associated with the same body, and therefore that 
at least one person has animated my kody through- 
out its existence. 

When I turn to other bodies, I reed only the 
suppositions (obtained, as I shall arzue, through 
analogical arguments from a multipl=ty of cases) 
that (i) those bodies have been associated with 
mental events throughout their lives, and (ii) that 
some of those mental events are cstens=ole memories 
that resemble my own, in order to defend a 
hypothesis for other bodies similar totaat which I 
formed about myself. I am not ofring here a 
single-case argument from analogy ito the effect 
that since my body has been assocated with a 
person, other bodies must be associa ed with per- 
sons. I am instead presenting a Lypothesis in 
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regard to those other bodies—namely, hypothesis 
PB, and defending it in the same manner as I have 
defended the similar hypothesis about myself— 
except that in the case of other bodies I must 
ascertain first by analogical arguments relying on a 
number of cases that those bodies are associated 
with mental events, some of which are ostensible 
memories similar to my own. I shall call this defence 
of hypothesis PB the memory-of-same-body defence. 

To make it doubly clear that the memory-of- 
same-body defence of hypothesis PB is not a single- 
case argument from analogy, consider a case in 
which a person would not be in a position to 
support hypothesis PB by a single-case analogical 
argument yet could still support it by the memory- 
of-same-body defence. A is suffering from amnesia; 
he can remember no events prior to the last six 
months. He is therefore not in a position to deter- 
mine that his own experiences have always been 
associated with the same body: for all he knows, 
they might have been associated with another body 
before the onset of his amnesia. Thus he can’t 
defend hypothesis PB by a single-case argument 
based on himself. He can, however, still defend that 
hypothesis by the memory-of-same-body defence. 
After using a multiple-case argument from analogy 
to determine that other persons have ostensible 
memories, he can use their memory reports to 
justify the claim that whether or not he himself has 
always been associated with the same body, there 
are good grounds for supposing that every other 
body has had at least one person associated with it 
throughout its existence. (The same would hold 
true in the far-fetched case where A has memories 
according to which his experiences were associated 
with one body during the first half of his life and 
with another during the second half. In this case, 
an argument from analogy would in fact suggest 
that hypothesis PB was false, but the claim that it 
was true would still be supported by the memory- 
of-same-body defence.)+ 


II 
If my preceding contentions are correct, once I 
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have used this sort of multiple-case argument from 
analogy to justify the claim that ostensible memories 
similar to my own are associated with other bodies, 
I don’t need an additional argument from analogy 
(and, a fortiori, not a single-case argument from 
analogy) to justify the claim that at least one person 
is associated with each human body. But it has been 
claimed that multiple-case arguments from analogy 
can’t justify the contention about ostensible 
memories or indeed justify any claim that ex- 
periences are associated with other bodies. It is 
commonly supposed that although one can cor- 
relate vast numbers of one’s own experiences with 
instances of one’s own behavior, all correlations 
after the first are redundant so that one must in 
effect rely on an argument from a single case and 
that such a basis is unsatisfactory. Budlong argues 
(Analysis 35.3) that just as it would be redundant 
for a person testing a bottle of milk for freshness to 
take a second glass to serve as a supplement to the 
first, it would also be redundant to use more than 
one correlation between your own mental state and 
your behavior. But let’s suppose that you really 
tried to make the argument from analogy work on 
the basis of a single case. You would have to imagine 
that you had forgotten all of your previous experi- 
ences and that you had observed only a single 
correlation of an instance of behavior with a 
mental event. Perhaps you would be entitled to 
infer that there were associated mental events when 
other bodies exhibited behavior that was just like 
your behavior in the case you had observed, but 
any inference that went beyond this either about 
your own body or about the bodies of others would 
be on a very shaky foundation indeed. I grant that 
you don’t need the vast multitude of correlations 
that one could find by a careful and thorough use 
of memory, or by, for example, systematically 
recording your experiences and the accompanying 
behavior, but you obviously need much more than 
a single correlation. 


III 
If I am right, multiple-case arguments from 


1 It has been suggested to me that although multiple-case arguments from analogy aren’t suitable to the defence of the claim 
that there are other minds if that claim is construed traditionally as the claim that for every other human body there is one mind 
or at least one mind, it can be used to show that there are other minds (leaving aside the question of whether they are associated 
with just one body). But even in this case a multiple-case argument from analogy wouldn’t take us far enough. After it was 
determined by a multiple-case argument that various sorts of experiences are associated with other bodies, another sort of 
argument is needed to show that these experiences are joined together into minds. If it were claimed that a single-case argument 
from analogy is needed for this purpose, I can remind my opponent that I have already shown that such a single-case argument 
is not needed to support the conclusion that there are other mands associated with a single body, and therefore, a fortiori, is not 
needed to show that there are other minds. 
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analogy are not redundant, but perhaps even with 
a multiplicty of correlations the argument won’t 
work. I shall consider a number of attempts to 
show that this is the case. 

1. It has been urged that even if it were granted 
that a number of correlations between my mental 
states and my behavior are better than just one, the 
class of actions where I have observed this correla- 
tion is only a minute fraction of the class of actions 
about which I want to make an inference. My 
sample class is far too small to allow me to have 
anything like the confidence that we are entitled 
to have about the existence of mental states in 
other persons. 

But as a matter of fact we make confident judg- 
ments about the behavior of sub-atomic particles on 
the basis of observations of a much smaller fraction 
of sub-atomic particles. Further, most opponents 
of the argument from analogy would remain dis- 
satisfied even if we were only making an inference 
about ene other person; or for that matter, even if 
we were only inferring that a single action of 
another person was accompanied by a single 
experience. 

2. It could be argued that the behavior of other 
people differs too much from one’s own behavior 
for the latter to serve as the basis for inference. But 
even if everyone had exactly the same sort of body 
and behaved in exactly the same way, opponents 
of the argument from analogy would remain dis- 
satisfied. And no one suggests that the probability 
of the claim that other persons have experiences 
varies to any significant extent depending on the 
similarity of those other persons to oneself. The 
objection seems to be rather that my sample does 
not include anyone who is not myself. When it is 
reduced to this, it carries little weight. It seems 
more important than it is simply because. it is 
logically impossible to verify the claim that this 
particular difference is, as it would seem to be, 
unimportant to the analogy. If this is the true source 
of the objection, it comes down to no more than the 
objection that the conclusion of the argument is 
unverifiable, an objection that Hyslop and Jackson? 
have shown, to be ineffectual. 

3. It has been argued? that (i) since I only ob- 
serve that most of my manifestations of pain- 
behavior are accompanied by pain, I can only 
infer that (ii) many instances of behavioral states 
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are associated with mental states and that it does 
not follow from this that (iii) the common sense 
belief that every body which behaves :r a manner 
similar to my own will have many iastances of 
mental states associated with its behavioral states 
is correct. 

But despite the fact that it is only in. most cases 
(but not in all) that my own pain behavior is 
accompanied by pain, it is incorrect to infer from 
this that my observations entitle me only to conclude 
that many rather than all instances cf behavioral 
states are associated with mental states. On those 
occasions when I engage in pain behzvior but am 
free from pain, my pain behavior is nonetheless 
associated with some other mental state. Thus one 
is entitled to infer that, for every body which behaves 
much as one’s own, that many instances of its be- 
havioral states are associated with mertal states. 

Sc far so good, but we expect the argument from 
analogy to yield not merely the conclusion that all 
other human bodies are associated with mental 
events but also that they are associated at some time 
in their histories with certain sorts of rental event 
—with, for example, pains and ostensible memories 
(henceforth memories). Now as I observed before, I 
do not always feel pain when I exhibit pain 
behavior. Could- it be argued on this basis that 
although the argument from analogy entitles me to 
suppose that every human body has associated 
mental events, it does not entitle me to suppose that 
every human body at some time or other has pains 
associated with it? Consider the argument just 
criticized with the modification that we stick to 
pains throughout rather than switchirg from pains 
to mental events halfway through. 


1, Usually I feel pain when I exhibit pain- 
behavior. 

2. Therefore many instances of pain behavior 
are associated with pain. 

3. It is nonetheless possible that when certain 
human bodies exhibit pain behavior, this pain 
behavior is never accompanied with pain. 

4. Conclusion? A multiple-case argument from 
analogy fails to show that it is cer-ain that all 
human bodies are sometimes accompanied 
with pain. 


The trouble with this is that its conclusion isn’t 
particularly damaging to multiple-case arguments 


2 A. Hyslop and F. C. Jackson, “The Analogical Inference to Other Minds,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol.-9 (1972), 


pp. 168-176. 
3 Ibid., pp. 168-173. 
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from analogy. It can be admitted that we can’t be 
certain that for every single human body some 
instances of its pain-behavior are associated with 
pain, so long as the possibility is sufficiently slight. 
It might be objected that the plain man wouldn’t 
admit that there is even an extremely slight -pos- 
sibility of such exceptions. However, a philosopher 
needn’t be unduly disturbed if this turns out to be 
another case where we can only hope for moral 
certainty, even if the plain man thinks (or is 
supposed to think) that we can have absolute 
certainty. 

But perhaps the argument can be revised so as to 
provide a sufficiently strong conclusion to create a 
real problem. Consider the following: 


I observe a number of correlations between my own 
pain and my owr pain behavior. However, I also note 
that there are a small but significant number of 
occasions when I exhibit pain, behavior but feel no 
pain, Accordingly, whenever I observe pain behavior 
in another person, an analogy with myself would lead 
me to conclude that there is a small but significant 
chance that he is not in pain. It follows from this that 
if I were to observe all the pain behavior of everyone 
who exists, statistical considerations would make it 
fairly probable that there are some human bodies such 
that no instance of their pain behavior is accompanied 
by pain. Therefore I am not entitled by a multiple- 
case argument from analogy to be as sure as I am in 
fact entitled to be that every other body is at some time 
associated with pain. 


This may look plausible but it isn’t; the multiple- 
case argument from analogy can be buttressed with 
too much additional evidence for the conclusion to 
survive. In the first place, I could note that there 
are only certain circumstances in which I exhibit 
pain behavior when I am not in pain, and if I 
could observe other persons long enough (which an 
objector to the argument from analogy would 
obviously allow) I could surely find occasions for 
any other person when he exhibited pain behavior 
and these circumstances didn’t pertain. More 
important, I needn’t limit myself to correlations 
between pain and pain behavior. I can also con- 
sider correlations between pain and pain stimuli 
because in the case of certain kinds of pain stimuli, 
there is a far greater correlation between my being 
subjected to the stimuli and feeling pain than there 
is between my exhibiting pain behavior and feeling 
pain. Finally, if one went on to talk about neural 
responses to stimuli, a real doubter could be led to 
find correlations between his own neural states and 
feelings of pain which would presumably be even 
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tighter than the correlations between pains and 
pain-stimuli. Any doubts that remained after this 
would I think be perfectly tolerable. 


IV 


I have argued that we can establish with a 
reasonable degree of certainty that experiences 
including ostensible memories are associated with 
other bodies and that once this is granted, we don’t 
need an additional argument from analogy—this 
time a single-case argument—to show that there 
is at least one mind associated with every body. It 
might still be objected that it is unnecessary to use 
the argument from analogy because we have in any 
case a better reason for supposing that other bodies 
are ‘inhabited’ by minds: we are justified in 
hypothesizing the existence of other minds in order 
to provide a causal explanation for the rational 
behavior of other bodies. But this explanation 
would be false if epiphenomenalism were true. 
Probably epiphenomenalism is false but the 
probability of that does not appear to be as great 
as the probability that there are other minds or the 
probability afforded by the argument from analogy. 
Therefore it is unsatisfactory to rest the claim that 
there are other minds exclusively or even primarily 
on any argument that relies on the falsity of 
epiphenomenalism. 

It has been suggested in response to my last 
remarks that there is no reason at all to give any 
weight at all to any analogical argument unless it 
involves the premiss that certain events cause other 
events; and, specifically, that an analogical argu- 
ment for the existence of ‘other’ mental events 
absolutely requires the premiss that some of one’s 
own behavior is caused by associated mental 
events; and thus of course to require the falsity of 
epiphenomenalism. I agree to the extent of granting 
that the argument must claim that there are causal 
relations between mental events and physical 
events; but in terms of the argument it doesn’t 
matter which way the causal relations go. Interactionism 
would be fine, but from the point of view of the 
argument it would be equally satisfactory if 
epiphenomenalism were true for it too would 
guarantee that mental events accompany certain 
sorts of physical events; and it would also for that 
matter. be satisfactory if mental events caused 
physical events but physical events never caused 
mental ones. I should add that the question of 
whether the truth of epiphenomenalism is com- 
patible with the success of the argument from 
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analogy is of more than academic interest: Shaffer, 
certainly one of the most sophisticated writers on 
the philosophy of mind, thinks that there is a 
considerable chance that epiphenomenalism is 
true.4 

Alternatively, it can be argued that we are 
justified in supposing that there are other minds 
because the hypothesis that all living human bodies 
are accompanied by minds is in some sense simpler 
than the hypothesis that you are an exception to an 
otherwise universal rule that such bodies are not 
accompanied by minds. The hypothesis that there 
are other minds does not claim that mental events 
cause physical events or even that some psycho- 
physical events cause others so its truth could be 
more probable than the claim that epipheno- 
menalism is false. 

However, in the last analysis it relies itself on an 
argument from analogy that would seem to be 
weaker than the one we rely on in the argument 
from analogy itself. When confronted with two 
hypotheses both of which account for the facts, the 
best reason for accepting the simpler one as correct 
is the fact that in the past further investigations 
have confirmed the simpler of two rival hypotheses 
more often than the more complex one. But the 
simplicity of the hypothesis that there are other 
minds is not just like the simplicity of the various 
other simple hypotheses that have been confirmed 
in the past so that we are relying here on no more 
than an analogy between the simplicty of the 
hypothesis that there are other minds and that of 
various other hypotheses. Further, I feel more 
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4 Cf Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 1968), p. 76. 
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confidence in my intuition that its being other 
persons is irrelevant to the analogy in the case of 
the argument from analogy than in my intuition 
that the difference between the simplicity of the 
hypothesis that there are other minds and the 
simplicity of the various other hypotheses is irrele- 
vani. Accordingly, here again it seems to me that 
the argument from analogy provides the best sup- 
port for our belief that experiences are associated 
with other bodies. 


SUMMARY 


The argument from analogy should nct be 
construed as an argument for other minds; it is 
rather an argument that certain sorts of experience 
are associated with other bodies. It is a multiple- 
case argument. The multiplicity of cases do not 
make it redundant and the number of cases is 
adequate to establish the conclusion of the argu- 
ment with a reasonable degree of certainty. Once 
it has been established that ostensible memories 
similar to my own are associated with other bodies, 
I am entitled to infer without being forced to use 
an additional argument from analogy (this one 
proceeding from a single case) that at least one 
person is associated with every other active human 
body. The reports of ostensible memories that I am 
given would entitle me to make’ this hypothesis 
about other bodies even if my own ostensible 
memories did not entitle me to make it about 
myself.5 


Received March 3, 1976 


5 I am indebted to Jonathan Bennett for comments and criticisms. 
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VII. THE PRAGMATICS OF EXPLANATION 
BAS C. VAN FRAASSEN 


Sp HERE are two problems about scientific 

explanation. The first is to describe it: when is 
something explained? The second is to show why 
(or in what sense) explanation is a virtue. Pre- 
sumably we have no explanation unless we have a 
good theory; one which is independently worthy of 
acceptance. But what virtue is there in explanation 
over and above this? I believe that philosophical 
concern with the first problem has been led 
thoroughly astray by mistaken views on the 
second. 


I. FALSE ĪDEALS 


To begin I wish to dispute three ideas about 
explanation that seem to have a subliminal influ- 
ence on the discussion. The first is that explanation 
is a relation simply between a theory or hypothesis 
and the phenomena or facts, just like truth for 
example. The second is that explanatory power 
cannot be logically separated from certain other 
virtues of a theory, notably truth or acceptability. 
And the third is that explanation is the overriding 
virtue, the end of scientific inquiry. 

When is something explained? As a foil to the 
above three ideas, let me propose the simple 
answer: when we have a theory which explains. Note 
first that “have” is not “have on the books”; I 
cannot claim to have such a theory without imply- 
ing that this theory is acceptable all told. Note also 
that both “have” and “explains” are tensed; and 
that I have allowed that we can have a theory 
which does not explain, or “have on the books” 
unacceptable one that does. Newton’s theory ex- 
plained the tides but not the advance in the 
perihelion of mercury; we used to have an accept- 
able theory, provided by Newton, which bore (or 
bears timelessly?) the explanation relationship to 
some facts but not to all. My answer also implies 


that we can intelligibly say that the theory explains, 
and not merely that people can explain by means 
of the theory. But this consequence is not very 
restrictive, because the former could be an ellipsis 
for the latter. 

There are questions of usage here. I am happy 
to report that the history of science allows systematic 
use of both idioms. In Huygens and Young the 
typical phrasing seemed to be that phenomenon 
may be explained by means of principles, laws and 
hypotheses, or according to a view.1 Cn the other 
hand, Fresnel writes to Arago in 1815 “Tous ces 
phénomènes ... sont réunis et expliqués par la 
méme théorie des vibrations,” and Lavoisier says 
that the oxygen hypothesis he proposes explains the 
phenomena of combustion.? Darwin also speaks in 
the latter idiom: “In scientific investigations it is 
permitted to invent any hypothesis, and if it 
explains various large and independent classes of 
facts it rises to the rank of a well-grounded theory” ; 
though elsewhere he says that the facts of geo- 
graphical distribution are explicable on the theory of 
migration.®. 

My answer did separate acceptance of the theory 
from its explanatory power. Of course, the second 
can be a reason for the first; but that requires their 
separation. Various philosophers have held that 
explanation logically requires true (or acceptable) 
theories as premises. Otherwise, they hold, we can 
at most mistakenly believe that we have an 
explanation. 

This is also a question of usage, and again usage 
is quite clear. Lavoisier said of the phlogiston 
hypothesis that it is too vague and consequently 
“s’adapte a toutes les explications dans lesquelles 
on veut le faire entrer.”* Darwin explicitly allows 
explanations by false theories when he says “It can 
hardly be supposed that a false theory would 


1 I owe these and following references to my student Mr. Paul Thagard. For instance see C. Huygens, Treatise on Light, tr. by 
S. P. Thompson (New York, 1962), pp. 19, 20, 22, 63; Thomas Young, Miscellaneous Works, ed. by George Peacock (London, 


1855), Vol. I, pp. 168, 170. 


* Augustin Fresnel, Oeuvres Complétes (Paris, 1866), Vol. I, p. 36 (see also pp. 254, 355); Antoine Lavoisier, Oeuvres (Paris, 


1862), Vol. IT, p. 233. 


3 Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants aaa 1868), Vol. I, p. 9; On the Origin of the Specizs (Facs. of first 


edition, Cambridge, Mass., 1964), p 
4 Antoine Lavoisier, of. cit., p. bdo. 
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explain, in so satisfactory a manner as does the 
theory of natural selection, the several large classes 
of facts above specified.”® More recently, Gilbert 
Harman has argued similarly: that a theory 
explains certain phenomena is part of the evidence 
that leads us to accept it. But that means that the 
explanation-relation is visible beforehand. Finally, 
we criticize theories selectively : a discussion of celes- 
tial mechanics around the turn of the century would 
surely contain the assertion that Newton’s theory 
does explain many planetary phenomena, though 
not the advance in the perihelion of Mercury. 

There is a third false ideal, which I consider 
worst: that explanation is the summum bonum and 
exact aim of science. A virtue could be overriding 
in one of two ways. The first is that it is a minimal 
criterion of acceptability. Such is consistency with 
the facts in the domain of application (though not 
necessarily with all data, if these are dubitable!). 
Explanation is not like that, or else a theory would 
not be acceptable at all unless it explained all facts 
in its domain. The second way in which a virtue 
may be overriding is that of being required when it 
can be had. This would mean that if two theories 
pass other tests (empirical adequacy, simplicity) 
equally well, then the one which explains more 
must be accepted. As I have argued elsewhere,® 
and as we shall see in connection with Salmon’s 
views below, a precise formulation of this demand 
requires hidden variables for indeterministic 
theories. But of course, hidden variables are rejected 
in scientific practice as so much “metaphysical 
baggage” when they make no difference in 
empirical predictions. 


II. A Brasep Hisrory 


I will outline the attempts to characterize 
explanation of the past three decades, with no 
pretense of objectivity. On the contrary, the 
selection is meant to illustrate the diagnosis, and 
point to the solution, of the next section. 


1. Hempel : 

In 1966, Hempel summarized his views by 
listing two main criteria for explanation. The first 
is the criterion of explanatory relevance: “the explana- 
tory information adduced affords good grounds for 


5 Origin (sixth ed., New York, 1962), p. 476. 
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believing that the phenomenon to be explained did, 
or does, indeed occur.””? That information has two 
components, one supplied by the scientific theory, 
the other consisting of auxiliary factual information. 
The relationship of providing good grounds is 
explicated as (a) implying (D-N case), or (b) 
conferring a high probability (I-S case), which is 
not lowered by the addition of other (available) 
evidence. 

As Hempel points out, this criterion is not a 
sufficient condition for explanation: the red shift 
gives us good grounds for believing that distant 
galaxies are receding from us, but does not explain 
why they do. The classic case is the barometer 
example: the storm will come exactly if the baro- 
meters fall, which they do exactly if the atmos- 
pheric conditions are of the correct sort; yet only 
the last factor explains. Nor is the criterion a 
necessary condition; for this the classic case is the 
paresis example. We explain why the mayor, alone 
among the townsfolk, contracted paresis by his 
history of latent, contracted syphilis; yet such 
histories are followed by paresis in only a small 
percentage of cases. - l 

The second criterion is the requirement of testa- 
bility; but since all serious candidates for the role of 
scientific theory meet this, it cannot help to remove 
the noted defects. 


2. Beckner, Putnam, and Salmon 

The criterion of explanatory relevance was 
revised in one direction, informally by Beckner and 
Putnam and precisely by Salmon. Morton Beckner, 
in his discussion of evolution theory, pointed out 
that this often explains a phenomenon only by 
showing how it could have happened, given certain 
possible conditions.8 Evolutionists do this by con- 
structing models of processes which utilize only 
genetic and natural selection mechanisms, in which 
the outcome agrees with the actual phenomenon. 
Parallel conclusions were drawn by Hilary Putnam 
about the way in which celestial phenomena are 
explained by Newton’s theory of gravity: celestial 
motions could indeed be as they are, given a certain 
possible (though not, known) distribution of masses 
in the universe.’ 

We may take the paresis example to be explained 
similarly. Mere consistency with the theory is of 


$ “Wilfrid Sellars on Scientific Realism,” Dialogue, vol. 14 (1975), pp. 606-616. 

7C. G. Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1966), p. 48. 

8 The Biological Way of Thought (Berkeley, 1968), p. 176; this was first published in 1959. 

? In a paper of which a summary is found in Frederick Suppe (ed.), The Structure of Scientific Theories (Urbana, Ill., 1974). 
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course much too weak, since that is implied by 
logical irrelevance. Hence Wesley Salmon made 
this precise as follows: to explain is to exhibit (the) 
statistically relevant factors.1° (I shall leave till 
later the qualifications about “screening off”) 
Since this sort of explication discards the talk about 
modelling and mechanisms of Beckner and Putnam, 
it may not capture enough. And indeed, I am not 
satisfied with Salmon’s arguments that his criterion 
provides a sufficient condition. He gives the example 
of an equal mixture of Uranium 238 atoms and 
Polonium 214 atoms, which makes the Geiger 
counter click in interval (¢, +m). This means that 
one of the atoms disintegrated. Why did it? The 
correct answer will be: because it was a Uranium 
238 atom, if that is so—although the probability of 
its disintegration is much higher relative to the 
previous knowledge that the atom belonged to the 
described mixture. The problem with this argu- 
ment is that, on Salmon’s criterion, we can 
explain not only why there was a disintegration, 
but also why that atom disintegrated just then. And 
surely that is exactly one of those facts which 
atomic physics leaves unexplained ? 

But there is a more serious general criticism. 
Whatever the phenomenon is, we can amass the 
statistically relevant factors, as long as the theory 
does not rule out the phenomenon altogether. 
“What more could one ask of an explanation?” 
Salmon inquires.” But in that case, as soon as we 
have an empirically adequate theory, we have an 
explanation of every fact in its domain. We may 
claim an explanation as soon as we have shown that 
the phenomenon can be embedded in some model 
allowed by the theory—that is, does not throw 
doubt on the theory’s empirical adequacy.!? But 
surely that is too sanguine? 


3. Global Properties 

. Explanatory power cannot be identified with 
empirical adequacy; but it may still reside in the 
performance of the theory as a whole. This view is 
accompanied by the conviction that science does 
not explain individual facts but general regularities 
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and was developed in different ways by Michael 
Friedman and James Greeno. Friedman says 
explicitly that in his view, “the kird of under- 
standing provided by science is global rather than 
local” and consists in the simp:ification and 
unification imposed on our world picture.“ That 
S, explains S, is a conjunction of two facts: S$; 
implies S, relative to our background knowledge 
(and/or belief) K, and S, unifies and simplifies the 
set of its consequences relative to K. Friedman will 
no doubt wish to weaken the first concition in view 
of Salmon’s work. 

The precise explication Friedman gives of the 
second condition does not work, and is not likely 
to have a near variant that does. But here we may 
look at Greeno’s proposal. His abstract and closing 
statement subscribe to the same general view as 
Friedman. But he takes as his model of a theory one 
which specifies a single probability space Q as the 
correct one, plus two partitions (or random 
variables) of which one is designated explanandum 
and the other explanans. An example: sociology 
cannot explain why Albert, who lives in San 
Francisco and whose father has a high income, 
steals a car. Nor is it meant to. But :t does explain 
delinquency in terms of such other factors as 
residence and parental income. Tke degree of 
explanatory power is measured. by an ingeniously 
devised quantity which measures the information I 
the theory provides of the explanandum variable M 
on the basis of explanans S. This measure takes its 
maximum value if all conditiona. probabilities 
P(M,/S,) are zero or one (D-N case), and its 
minimum value zero if § and M are statistically 
independent. 

Unfortunately, this way of measuring the unifica- 
tion imposed on our data abandons Friedman’s 
insight that scientific understanding cannot be 
identified as a function of grounds for rational 
expectation. For if we let S and Af describe the 
behavior of the barometer and coming storms, with 
P (barometer falls) =P (storm comes) =0.2, P (storm 
comes/barometer falls)=1, and Pistorm comes/ 
barometer does not fall) =0, then tke quantity J 


10 “Statistical Explanation,” pp. 173-231 in R. G. Colodny (ed.), The Nature and Function of Scientific Theories (Pittsburgh, 1970) ; 


reprinted also in Salmon’s book cited below. 


1 Ibid., pp. 207-209. Nancy Cartwright has further, unpublished, counter-examples to the necessity and sufficiency of Salmon’s 


criterion. 
12 Ibid., p. 222. 


13 These concepts are discussed in my “To Save the Phenomena,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 73 (1976), forthcoming. 

4 “Explanation and Scientific Understanding,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp. 5-19. 

15 See Philip Kitcher, “Explanation, Conjunction, and Unification,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 73 (1976), pp. 207-212. 

1e “Explanation and Information,” pp. 89-103 in Wesley Salmon (ed.), Statistical Explanation and Statistical Relevance (Pitts- 
burgh, 1971). This paper was originally published with a different title in Philosophy of Science, vol. 37 (1970), pp- 279-293. 
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takes its maximum value. Indeed, it does so whether 
we designate M or S as explanans. 

It would seem that such asymmetries as exhibited 
by the red shift and barometer examples must 
necessarily remain recalcitrant for any attempt to 
strengthen Hempel’s or Salmon’s criteria by global 
restraints on theories alone. 


4. The Major Difficulties 
There are two main difficulties, illustrated by the 


old paresis and barometer examples, which none of ~ 


the examined positions can handle. The first is that 
there are cases, clearly in a theory’s domain, where 
the request for explanation is nevertheless rejected. 
We can explain why John, rather than his brothers 
contracted paresis, for he had syphilis; but not why 
he, among all those syphilitics, got paresis. Medical 
science is incomplete, and hopes to find the answer 
some day. But the example of the uranium atom 
disintegrating just then rather than later, is 
formally similar and we believe the theory to be 
complete. We also reject such questions as the 
Aristotelians asked the Galileans: why does a body 
free of impressed forces retain its velocity? The 
importance of this sort of case, and its pervasive 
character, has been repeatedly discussed by Adolf 
Griinbaum. 

The second difficulty is the asymmetry revealed 
by the barometer: even if the theory implies that 
one condition obtains when and only when another 
does, it may be that it explains the one in terms of 
the other and not vice versa. An example which 
combines both the first and second difficulty is this: 
according to atomic physics, each chemical element 
has a characteristic atomic structure and a charac- 
teristic spectrum (of light emitted upon excitation). 
Yet the spectrum is explained by the atomic 
structure, and the question why a substance has 
that structure does not arise at all (except in the 
trivial sense that the questioner may need to have 
the terms explained to him). 


5. Causality 

Why are there no longer any Tasmanian natives? 
Well, they were a nuisance, so the white settlers 
just kept shooting them till there were none left. 
The request was not for population statistics, but 
for the story; though in some truncated way, the 
Statistics “‘tell’ the story. 

In a later paper Salmon gives a primary place to 
causal mechanisms in explanation.!? Events are 
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bound into causal chains by two relations: spatio- 
temporal continuity and statistical relevance. 
Explanation requires the exhibition of such chains. 
Salmon’s point of departure is Reichenbach’s 
principle of the common cause: every -relation of 
statistical relevance ought to be explained by one of 
causal relevance. This means that a correlation of 
simultaneous values must be explained by a prior 
common cause. Salmon gives two statistical condi- 
tions that must be met by a common cause C of 
events A and B: 


(a) P(A & B/C) = P(A/C)P(BIC) 
(b) P(A/B & C} = P(A/C) “C screens off B from 
A.” 


If P(B/C) #0 these are equivalent, and symmetric 
in A and B. adie 

Suppose that explanation is typically the demand 
for a common cause. Then we still have the prob- 
lem: when does this arise? Atmospheric conditions 
explain the correlation between barometer and 
storm, say; but are still prior causes required to 
explain the correlation between atmospheric 
conditions and falling barometers? 

In the quantum domain, Salmon says, causality 
is violated because “‘causal influence is not trans- 
mitted with spatio-temporal continuity.” But the 
situation is worse. To assume Reichenbach’s 
principle to be satisfiable, continuity aside, is to 
rule out all genuinely indeterministic theories. As 
example, let a theory say that C is invariably 
followed by one of the incompatible events A, B, or 
D, each with probability 1/3. Let us suppose the 
theory complete, and its probabilities irreducible, 
with C the complete specification of state. Then we 
will find a correlation for which only C could be the 
common cause, but it is not. Assuming that A, B, D 
are always preceded by C and that they have low 
but equal prior probabilities, there is a statistical 
correlation between ¢= (A or D) and 4 =(B or D), 
for P(¢/s) =P(h/¢) =1/2 #P(¢). But C, the only 
available candidate, does not screen off ¢ from 4: 
P($/C & 4) =P(g/p) =1/2#P(P/C) which is 2/3. 
Although this may sound complicated, the con- 
struction is so genera] that almost any irreducibly 
probabilistic situation will give a similar example. 
Thus Reichenbach’s principle of the common cause is 
in fact a demand for hidden variables. 

Yet we retain the feeling that Salmon has given 
an essential clue to the asymmetries of explanation. 
For surely the crucial point about the barometer is 


1 “Theoretical Explanation,” pp. 118-145 in Stephan Körner (ed.), Explanation (Oxford, 1975). 
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that the atmospheric conditions screen off the 
barometer fall from the storm? The general point 
that the asymmetries are totally bound up with 
causality was argued in a provocative article by 
B. A. Brody.** Aristotle certainly discussed examples 
of asymmetries: the planets do not twinkle because 
they are near, yet they are near if and only if they 
do not twinkle (Posterior Analytics, I, 13). Not all 
explanations are causal, says Brody, but the others 
use a second Aristotelian notion, that of essence. 
The spectrum angle is a clear case: sodium has that 
spectrum because it has this atomic structure, 
which is its essence. 

Brody’s account has the further advantage that 
he can say when questions do not arise: other 
properties are explained in terms of essence, but the 
request for an explanation of the essence does not 
_arise. However, I do not see how he would dis- 
tinguish between the questions why the uranium 
atom disintegrated and why it disintegrated just 
then. In addition there is the problem that modern 
science is not formulated in terms of causes and 
essences, and it seems doubtful that these concepts 
can be redefined in terms which do occur there. 


6. Why-Questions 

A why-question is a request for explanation. 
Sylvain Bromberger called P the presupposition of 
the question Why-P? and restated the problem of 
explanation as that of giving the conditions under 
which proposition Q is a correct answer to a why- 
question with presupposition P.19 However, Bengt 
Hannson has pointed out that “Why was it John 
who ate the. apple?” and “Why was it the apple 
which John ate?: are different why-questions, al- 
though the comprised proposition is the same.” The 
difference can be indicated by such phrasing, or by 
emphasis (“Why did John. . .?”) or by an auxiliary 
clause (“Why did John rather than 
Hannson says that an explanation is requested, not 
of a proposition or fact, but of an aspect of a 
proposition. 

As is at least suggested by Hannson, we can 
cover all these cases by saying that we wish an 
explanation of why P is true in contrast to other 
members of a set X or propositions. This explains 
the tension in our reaction to the paresis-example. 
The question why the mayor, in contrast to other 
townfolk generally, contracted paresis has a true 
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correct answer: because of his laten: syphilis. But 
the question why he did in contras: to the other 
syphilitics in his country club, has m true correct 
answer. Intuitively we may say: @ is a correct 
answer to Why P in contrast to X? only if Q gives 
reasons to expect that P, in contras to the other 
members of X. Hannson’s proposal for a precise 
criterion is: the probability of P given Q is higher 
than the average of the probabilities of R given Q, 
for members R of X. 

Hannson points out that the set X of alternatives 
is often left tacit; the two questions about paresis 
might well be expressed by the same sentence in 
different contexts. The important point is that 
explanations are not requested of prcpositions, and 
consequently a distinction can be dawn between 
answered and rejected requests in z clear way. 
However, Hannson makes Q a correct answer to 
Why P in contrast to X? when Q is statistically 
irrelevant, when P is already more Likely than the 
rest; or when Q implies P but not tke others. I do 
not see how he can handle the barcmeter (or red 
shift, or spectrum) asymmetries. Cn his precise 
criterion, that the barometer fell is a correct answer 
to why it will storm as opposed to be calm. The 
difficulty is very deep: if P and R zre necessarily 
equivalent, according to our acceptec theories, how 
can Why P in contrast to X? be distinguished from 
Why R in contrast to X? 


III. THE SOLUTION 


1. Prejudices 

Two convictions have prejudiced the discussion 
of explanation, one methodological and one 
substantive. 

The first is that a philosophical account must aim 
to produce necessary and sufficient conditiéns for 
theory T explaining phenomenon £.'A similar 
prejudice plagued the discussion of counter-factuals 
for twenty years, requiring the exact conditions 
under which, if A were the case, .3°wouid be. 
Stalnaker’s liberating insight was that these condi- 
tions are largely determined by context and 
speaker’s interest. This brings the certral question 
to light: what form can these conditions take? 

The second conviction is that explanatory power 
is a virtue of theories by themselvzs, or of their 
relation to the world, like simplicty, predictive 


18 “Towards an Aristotelian Theory of Scientific Explanation,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 39 (1972), pp. 20-31. 
1° “Why-Questions,”” pp. 86-108 in R. G. Colodny (ed.), Mind and Cosmos (Pittsburgh, 1966). 
2 “Explanations—Of What?” (mimeographed: Stanford University, 1974). 
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strength, truth, empirical adequacy. There is 
again an analogy with counterfactuals: it used to be 
thought that science contains, or directly implies, 
counterfactuals. In all but limiting cases, however, 
the proposition expressed is highly context- 
dependent, and the implication is there at most 
relative to the determining contextual factors, such 
as speakers’ interest. 


2. Diagnosis 

The earlier accounts lead us to the format: C 
explains Æ relative to theory T exactly if (a) T has 
certain global virtues, and (b) T implies a certain 
proposition ¢(C, E) expressible in the language of 
logic and probability theory. Different accounts 
directed themselves to the specification of what 
should go into (a) and (b). We may add, following 
Beckner and Putnam, that T explains E exactly if 
there is a proposition C consistent with T (and 
presumably, background beliefs) such that C 
explains Æ relative to T. 

The significant modifications were proposed by 
Hannson and Brody. The former pointed out that 
the explanadum E cannot be reified as a proposi- 
tion: we request the explanation of something F in 
contrast to its alternatives X (the latter generally 
tacitly specified by context). This modification is 
absolutely necessary to handle some of our puzzles. 


It requires that in (b) above we replace “d(C, E)” 


by the formula form “4(C, F, X).” But the problem 
of asymmetries remains recalcitrant, because if T 
implies the necessary equivalence of F and F’ (say, 
atomic structure and characteristic spectrum), 
then T will also imply ¥(C, F’, X) if and only if it 
implies ¥s(C, F, X). 

The only account we have seen which grapples at 
all successfully with this, is Brody’s. For Brody points 
out that even properties which we believe to be 
constantly conjoined in all possible circumstances, 
can be divided into essences and accidents, or 
related as cause and effect. In this sense, the 
asymmetries were no problem for Aristotle. 


3. The logical problem 
We have now seen exactly what logical problem 
is posed by the asymmetries. To put it in current 
terms: how can we distinguish propositions which 
are true in exactly the same possible worlds? 
There are several known approaches that use 


impossible worlds. David Lewis, in his discussion of- 
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causality, suggests that we should look not only to 
the worlds theory T allows as possible, but also to 
those it rules out as impossible, and speaks of 
counterfactuals which are counterlegal. Relevant 
logic and entailment draw distinctions between 
logically equivalent sentences and their semantics 
devised by Routley and Meyer use both inconsistent 
and incomplete worlds. I believe such approaches 
to be totally inappropriate for the problem of 
explanation, for when we look at actual explana- 
tions of phenomena by theories, we do not see any 
detours through circumstances or events ruled out 
as impossible by the theory. 

A further approach, developed by Rolf Schock, 
Romane Clark, and myself distinguishes sentences 
by the facts that make them true. The idea is 
simple. That it rains, that it does not rain, that it 
snows, and that it does not snow, are four distinct 
facts. The disjunction that it rains or does not rain 
is made true equally by the first and second, and 
not by the third or fourth, which distinguishes it 
from the logically equivalent disjunction that it 
snows or does not snow.”! The distinction remains 
even if there is also a fact of its raining or not 
raining, distinct or identical with that of its snow- 
ing or not snowing. 

This approach can work for the asymmetries of 
explanation. Such asymmetries are possible 
because, for example, the distinct facts that light 
is emitted with wavelengths À, p, ... conjointly 
make up the characteristic spectrum, while quite 
different facts conjoin to make up the atomic 
structure. So we have shown how such asym- 
metries can arise, in the way that Stalnaker showed 
how failures of transitivity in counterfactuals can 
arise. But while we have the distinct facts to classify 
asymmetrically, we still have the non-logical 
problem: whence comes the classification? The 
only suggestion so far is that it comes -from 
Aristotle’s concepts of cause and essence; but if so, 
modern science will not supply it. 


4. The Aristotelian Steve 

I believe that we should return to Aristotle more 
thoroughly, and in two ways. To begin, I will state 
without argument how I understand Aristotle’s 
theory of science. Scientific activity is divided into 
two parts, demonstration and explanation, the former 
treated mainly by the Posterior Analytics and the 
latter mainly by Book II of the Physics. Illustrations 


21 Cf. my “Facts and Tautological Entailments,”” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 477-487 and in A. R. Anderson, 
et al, (ed.), Entailment (Princeton, 1975); and “Extension, Intension, and Comprehension” in Milton Munitz (ed.), Logic and 


Ontology (New York, 1973). 
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in the former are mainly examples of explanations 
in which the results of demonstration are applied; 
this is why the examples contain premises and 
conclusions which are not necessary and universal 
principles, although demonstration is only to and 
from such principles. Thus the division corresponds 
to our pure versus applied science. There is no 
reason to think that principles and demonstrations 
have such words as “cause” and “essence” in them, 
although looking at pure science from outside, 
Aristotle could say that its principles state causes 
and essences. In applications, the principles may 
be filtered through a conceptual sieve originating 
outside science. 

The doctrine of the four “causes” (aitiai) allows 
for the systematic ambiguity or context-dependence 
of why-questions.?? Aristotle’s example (Physics IT, 
3; 195a) is of a lantern. In a modern example, the 
question why the porch light is on may be answered 
“because I flipped the switch” or “because we are 
expecting company,” and the context determines 
which is appropriate. Probabilistic relations cannot 
distinguish these. Which factors are explanatory is 
decided not by fedtures of the scientific theory but 
by concerns brought from outside. This is true 
even if we ask specifically for an ‘‘efficient cause,” 
for how far back in the chain should we look, and 
which factors are merely auxiliary contributors? 

Aristotle would not have agreed that essence is 
context-dependent. The essence is what the thing 
is, hence, its sum of classificatory properties. 
Realism has always asserted that ontological 
distinctions determine the “natural” classification. 
But which property is counted as explanatory and 
which as explained seems to me clearly context 
dependent. For consider Bromberger’s flagpole 
example: the shadow is so long because the pole 
has this height, and not conversely. At first sight, 
no contextual factor could reverse this asymmetry, 
because the pole’s height is a property it has in and 
by itself, and its shadow is a very accidental 
feature. The general principle linking the two is 
that its shadow is a function f(x, t) of its height x 
and the time ż (the latter determining the sun’s 
elevation). But imagine the pole is the pointer on a 
giant sundial. Then the values of f have desired 
properties for each time ¢, and we appeal to these 
to explain why it is (had to be) such a tall pole. 

We may again draw a parallel to counterfactuals. 
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Professor Geach drew my attention to the following 
spurious argument: If John asked his father for 
money, then they would not have quarreled 
(because John is too proud to ask after a quarrel). 
Also if John asked and they hadn’t quarreled, he 
would receive. By the usual logic of counter- 
factuals, it follows that if John asked his father for 
money, he would receive. But we know that he 
would not, because they have in fact quarreled. 
The fallacy is of equivocation, because “what was 
kept constant” changed in the middle of the 
monologue. (Or if you like, the aspecis by which 
worlds are graded as more or less similar tc this 
one.) Because science cannot dictate what speakers 
decide to “keep constant” it contains no counter- 
factuals. By exact parallel, science contains no 
explanations. 


5. The Logic of Why-Questions 

What remains of the problem of explanation is 
to study its logic, which is the logic of why- 
questions. This can be put to some extent, but not 
totally, in the general form developed by Harrah 
and Belnap and others.?8 

A question admits of three classes of response, 
direct answers, corrections, and commeus. A pre- 
supposition, it has been held, is any proposition 
implied by all direct answers, or equivalently, 
denied by a correction. I believe we must add that 
the question “Why P, in contrast to X?” alse pre- 
supposes that (a) P is a member of X, ‘b) P is true 
and the majority of X are not. This op2ns the door 
to the possibility that a question may not be 
uniquely determined by its set of dirzct answers. 
The question itself should decompose into factors 
which determine that set: the topic P, the alternatives 
X, and a request specification (of which -he doctrine’ 
of the four “causes” is perhaps the first description). 

We have seen that the propositions involved in 
question and answer must be individuated by 
something more than the set of possitle worlds. I- 
propose that we use the facts that make them true 
(see footnote 21). The context will dztermine an 
asymmetric relation among these facts, of explana- 
tory relevance; it will also determine the theory or 
beliefs which determine which worlds are possible, 
and what is probable relative to what. 

We must now determine what direct answers are 
and how they are evaluated. They must be made 


22 Cf. Julius Moravcik, “Aristotle on Adequate Explanations,” Synthese, vol. 28 (1974), pp. 3-18. 
23 Cf. N. D. Belnap, Jr., “Questions: Their Presuppositions, and How They Can Fail to Arise,” The Logical Way of Doing 


Things, ed. by Karel Lambert (New Haven, 1969), pp. 23-39. 
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true by facts (and only by facts forcing such) which 
_ are explanatorily relevant to those which make the 
topic true. Moreover, these facts must be statistic- 
ally relevant, telling for the topic in contrast to the 
alternatives generally; this part I believe to be 
explicable by probabilities, combining Salmon’s 
and Hannson’s account. How strongly the answers 
count for the topic should be part of their evalua- 
tion as better or worse answers. 

The main difference from such simple questions 
as “Which cat is on the mat?” lies in the relation of 
a why-question to its presuppositions. A why- 
question may fail to arise because it is ill-posed (P 
is false, or most of X is true), or because only 
question-begging answers tell probabilistically for 
P in contrast to X generally, or because none of the 
factors that do tell for P are explanatorily relevant 
in the question-context. Scientific theory enters 
mainly in the evaluation of possibilities and 
probabilities, which is only part of the process, and 
which it has in common with other applications 
such as prediction and control. 


IV. SIMPLE PLEASURES 


There are no explanations in science. How did 
philosophers come to mislocate explanation among 
semantic rather than pragmatic relations? This 
was certainly in part because the positivists tended 
to identify the pragmatic with subjective psycho- 
logical features. They looked for measures by which 
to evaluate theories. Truth and empirical adequacy 
are such, but they are weak, being preserved when 
a theory is watered down. Some measure of “good- 
ness of fit” was also needed, which did not reduce 
to a purely internal criterion such as simplicity, but 
concerned the theory’s relation to the world. ‘The 
studies of explanation have gone some way toward 
giving us such a measure, but it was a mistake to 
call this explanatory power. The fact that seemed 
to confirm this error was that we do not say that we 
have an explanation unless we have a theory which 
is acceptable, and victorious in its competition with 
alternatives, whereby we can explain. Theories are 
applied in explanation, but the peculiar and 
puzzling features of explanation are supplied by 
other factors involved. I shall now redescribe 
several familiar subjects from this point of view. 
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When a scientist campaigns on behalf of an 
advocated theory, he will point out how our situa- 
tion will change if we accept it. Hitherto unsus- 
pected factors become relevant, known relations. 
are revealed to be strands of an intricate web, some 
terribly puzzling questions are laid to rest as not 
arising at all. We shall be in a much better position 
to explain. But equally, we shall be in a much better 
position to predict and control. The features of the 
theory that will make this possible are its empirical 
adequacy and logical strength, not special “‘ex- 
planatory power” and “control power.” On the 
other hand, it is also a mistake to say explanatory 
power is nothing but those other features, for then 
we are defeated by asymmetries having no 
“objective” basis in science. 

Why are new predictions so much more to the 
credit of a theory than agreement with the old? 
Because they tend to bring to light new phenomena 
which the older theories cannot explain. But of 
course, in doing so, they throw doubt on the 
empirical adequacy of the older theory: they show 
that a pre-condition for explanation is not met. As 
Boltzmann said of the radiometer, ‘“‘the theories 
based on older hydrodynamic experience can never 
describe” these phenomena.” The failure in 
explanation is a by-product. 

Scientific inference is inference to the best 
explanation. That does not rule at all for the 
supremacy of explanation among the virtues of 
theories. For we evaluate how good an explanation 
is given by how good a theory is used to give it, how 
close it fits to the empirical facts, how internally 
simple and coherent the explanation. There is a 
further evaluation in terms of a prior judgment of 
which kinds of factors are explanatorily relevant. If 
this further evaluation took precedence, overriding 
other considerations, explanation would be the 
peculiar virtue sought above all. But this is not so: 
instead, science schools our imagination so as to 
revise just those prior judgments of what satisfies 
and eliminates wonder. 

Explanatory power is something we value and 
desire. But we are as ready, for the sake of scientific 
progress, to dismiss questions as not really arising 
at all. Explanation is indeed a virtue; but 
still, less a virtue than an anthropocentric 
pleasure. ?5 
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24 Ludwig Boltzmann, Lectures on Gas Theory, tr. by S. G. Brush (Berkeley, 1964), p. 25. 
25 The author wishes to acknowledge helpful discussions and correspondence with Professors N. Cartwright, B. Hannson, K. 
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VIII. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JUSTICE IN PLATO 


JOHN M. 


ONE important merit of the recent spate of 

articles addressing the Republic’s central thesis, 
that all and only those who are just lead flourishing, 
fulfilled lives, is to have directed attention anew to 
Plato’s moral psychology—specifically to the links 
Plato tries to forge between the love for knowledge 
and understanding and the aversion to (at any rate) 
much of what would ordinarily be counted as 
unjust treatment of other people.! It has rightly 
been seen that the core of Plato’s response to 
Thrasymachus’ challenge lies in this novel—even 
paradoxical—thesis about the nature of what a 
contemporary theorist would call “moral motiva- 
tion.” In this paper I want to examine directly and 
on its own account Plato’s theory of the just 
person’s psychology, leaving aside for the most part 
the controversies that have loomed so large lately 
about his justification for using the word “‘just” 
(8ixetas) to describe the person whose psychology 
this is. The state of mind Plato describes has not, I 
think, been adequately represented in the recent 
literature, and my interest is more in what kind of 
person this is whom Plato calls just, than in whether 
he is correct in calling him that. My discussion will 
direct attention more than has been usual in this 
context to the Republic’s metaphysics, and less to its 
political and moral theory, narrowly conceived. I 
hope thereby to illuminate somewhat the Platonic 
conception of human perfection and to bring out 
both the close links between the psychology and 
the metaphysics of the Republic and some of the 
often unnoticed consequences that Plato’s meta- 
physics has for his psychological theories. 


I 


Plato develops his account of the psychology of 
the just person in two principal stages. The later 
stage, found in Republic V-VII, is the more impor- 
tant for present purposes, but before turning to that 
I must take up briefly the earlier account of book 
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IV. Plato’s argument in the later books cannot be 
understood properly except in conjunction with the 
book IV account, aspects of which it is intended to 
fill out, and some of the recent literature on book 
IV contains misconceptions about the argument 
there that must be cleared away beiore we can 
proceed. 

From the beginning of Repubiic IV it is taken for 
granted that to be just is to be in a psycholcgical 
state which shapes and directs ons's voluntary 
actions, one’s choices and one’s preferences over a 
very wide range of practical concerns. Plate, for 
reasons we need not go into now, takes it that such 
a complex state cannot be adequate-y understood 
by treating it as a disposition to exhibit any single, 
or even any complex set of, independently and non- 
question-beggingly specifiable sorts of action. 
Justice must be characterized instead in internal, 
psychological terms, as a condition of a person’s 
action-, choice- and preference-producing appara- 
tus, specified by reference to interrelationships 
among the different elements of this apparatus 
itself. So, having fixed these elements as three, 
reason, aspiration? and appetite, Plato conc!udes 
that justice is the condition of a person in which 
each of these three plays always and only a certain 
single role, one for which it is naturally suited. 
Reason, on its own and without interference from 
the others, determines how it is best or the p2rson - 
to be and act; aspiration identifies with rezson’s 
directives, regarding them as object: to strive for 
and making the person dissatisfied with himself if 
through his own fault they are not attained and 
appetite, restrained and moderated by reason and 
aspiration, drives him on toward pleasures of eating, 
drinking, sex and other bodily gratifcations when 
and as, and only when and as, reason approves. 
When each of these three psychologizal elements 
performs just its assigned job, then, P_ato holds, the 
person in that psychological conditicr. is just; and 
ifin any way or to any degree these elements fail to 


1 See especially Richard Kraut, “Reason and Justice in Plato’s Republic,” in E. N. Lee et al., (eds.), Exegesis and Azgument 


(Assen, 1973). 


* For the idea for this rendering of the Greek fvpoeðés I am indebted to J. C. B. Gosling, Plato (London, :g73), ch. III. 
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do their jobs, or attempt to do anything else, such 
a person is not just. It does not follow, of course, 
that he is unjust. As Socrates admits (472b7—da2), it 
may well turn out that no one fulfills these con- 
ditions perfectly; still, the definition is no less 
correct and no less useful for that, since we are free, 
for all practical purposes, to count as just those who 
sufficiently nearly resemble the person so defined. 
If it can be shown that only a perfectly just person 
is truly well-off, and lives a fulfilled life, then the 
more nearly anyone approximates to this internal 
condition the closer he will come to leading the 
perfectly flourishing human life: we need perfect 
models of just and unjust persons so that “however 
we find them to be as regards flourishing or its 
reverse, we will necessarily have to agree also that 
whoever of ourselves is most like them will have a 
share [of flourishing] most like theirs,” 472c7-d1.3 
Strictly, then, only the person who fully attains 
precisely this psychological condition is just. 

Even so, it is obvious enough that Plato has 
presented no sufficiently determinate theory of 
justice until he explains more fully what the role of 
reason is to be and how it is to go about performing 
it. He explains at some length in books III and IV 
what functions the other two parts are to perform, 
but with the simple idea, which is all I have 
enunciated so far, that reason is to rule—to deter- 
mine what is to be done and to put these determina- 
tions into effect—one has at best a formal criterion 
from which no substantive choices and preferences 
can be derived. Plato is deliberately vague in book 
IV on this point, since he is not yet in a position to 
define the role of reason more precisely; but he is 
not nearly so vague even in IV as he is sometimes 
thought to be. For in the full statement of what the 
function of reason is, Plato says not merely that 
reason is to rule but that it is to rule with wisdom: 
“Does not it belong to the rational part to rule, 
being wise and exercising forethought on behalf of 
the entire soul, and to the principle of high spirit 
to be subject to this and-its ally?” (441e4-6, tr. 
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Shorey). And a little farther on he characterizes 
wisdom: ‘‘But [we call an individual] wise by that 
small part that ruled in him and handed down these 
commands, by its possession in turn within it of the 
knowledge (émorijun) of what is beneficial for each 
and for the whole, the community composed of the 
three” (442¢5-8, tr. Shorey). So a person’s reason 
is not doing its job unless three conditions are met: 
first, it knows what it is best for him to do; second, it 
makes all its decisions in the light of this knowledge; 
and third, its decisions are effective.4 The main 
contribution of books V—VII is indeed to work out a 
theory of what this knowledge consists of; but 
already in IV Plato is explicit that unless one’s 
reason has this knowledge, whatever exactly it 
amounts to, it is not performing its work fully and 
adequately. 

It follows from what has been said so far that on 
Plato’s account no one is just, strictly speaking, who 
does not have knowledge of what is best to do. True 
belief is not sufficient for an individual’s justice iù 
the Republic, nor, I think, though this is a more 
complicated question, for any other virtue of 
individuals.5 It is true that Plato conspicuously 
defines a city’s courage (429a—430c) in terms of the 
deep-dyed belief (not knowledge) of the soldier- 
class in the correctness of the laws and institutions of 
the city they serve. But it is noteworthy that he 
denies that this condition of belief makes the 
soldiers themselves brave, except in a qualified 
sense: it makes their city brave, but it gives them, 
as Socrates cautions, only “civic bravery” (modri) 
avdpeia, 430C3), not bravery tout court. It makes them 
consistently do the things one expects of brave 
citizens—they are fearless and selfless soldiers and 
police officers—but they are far from having the 
philosopher’s pervasive strength of character, that 
will not let one rest content until one has achieved 
the fullest possible understanding of what is good 
for oneself and why it is so. Similarly the city’s 
justice is defined as the condition in which each 
class sticks to its own social work (432d-435a), but 


3 On the same principle Plato justifies the moral and political subjection of everyone else in his ideal state to the philosophers: 
by being so subject they approximate as closely as is possible for them to the state of soul possessed by the philosophers, and so also 


to the condition of flourishing enjoyed by them. See 5goc—d. 


4 Thus it is clear that Plato does not work even in Rep. IV with what Kraut calls the ‘“‘non-normative’’ conception of reason’s 


rule (Kraut, op. cit., pp. 208-211). 


5 This has been denied by Gregory Vlastos, “The Argument in the Republic that ‘Justice Pays’, The Journal of Philosophy. vol. 
65 [1968], pp. 665-674, and its revision and expansion, “‘Justice and Happiness in the Republic” in Gregory Vlastos (ed.), Plato 
H (Garden City, 1971), pp. 66-95; see esp. the latter, pp. 92-94. 

€ See 503b7-504d3: to give the best possible account of the virtues one must take a longer route than was taken in describing 


them in book IV, one which makes explicit reference to knowledge of the good. Notice especially 503¢: we require as rulers those 
who do not shy away like cowards (émoSeAcaoer) in the face of difficult intellectual tasks (and, to the same effect, 535b5~-g) ; see 
also the martial and gymnastic metaphors of 534b8-c3. 
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this does not mean, nor does Plato anywhere 
suggest, that people who do stick to their social 
work thereby show themselves to be just. They do 
what is just, but whether they are just is obviously 
not settled by pointing to their behavior alone. 
“Doing one’s own social work” is presented only as 
a description of just action. It is not presented as 
part of the definition of the condition of justice 
itself—except, of course, the justice of a city, which 
is a different matter entirely.” Here Plato does not 
even allow an analogue of “‘civic bravery,” and for 
a very good reason: in defining the city’s justice he 
has said nothing about the internal condition(s) of 
the citizens, which cause(s) them to act justly, so 
he has not provided any ground here, as he has in 
the case of bravery, for attributing even a reduced 
form of the virtue to the individuals themselves. 
Once these points are duly noted, one sees that 
Plato consistently restricts justice, as a virtue of 
individuals, to those who possess within themselves 
knowledge of what it is best to do and be.® 


Il 


Clearly, then, one cannot know what the just 
person according to Plato is like until one has some 
grasp, at least, of the nature and substance of this 
knowledge. For a person’s considered conception of 
how it is best to be and act inevitably colors his 
attitudes to himself and to other people, as well as 
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ments and antipathies — and especially so in 
the case of someone who is so structured that there 
is no possibility of opposition or resistance to the 
effective and total adoption of the recommendations 
of his reason. And if one wants to know what the 
state of mind of Plato’s just person would be, one 
will have to know something about how he thinks 
and feels in these respects. 

In book IV itself, as already remarked, little is 
said about what the just person knows. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the wisdom he is said to have 
is described merely as knowledge of what is 
advantageous to himself (442c5-8). Yet earlier in 
the book the same name, ood¢ia, is given to the 
knowledge, possessed by the rulers of the ideal city, 
“which takes counsel about the city zs a whole as 
to how it would best order its relations to itself and 
to other cities” (428c12-d3; cf. 420a1-3). Unless 
Plato is guilty here of a gross equivocation, he must 
suppose that it is one and the same knowledge that 
knows both these things.? Nc doubt part of his 
reason for supposing this derives from his conviction 
that it is only in cities that human Leings realize 
their full nature; but there is a more zeneral reason 
as well. For both of these acccmplishments 
essentially involve knowledge of what is good (for 
the city, for the individual) ; and you cannot, Plato 
thinks, know any such particular good without 
knowing the good-itself: “Whoever cannot mark 
off in his discourse the form of the gcod, separating 


establishing or altering more particular attach- it from all other things ... you will say knows 


7 Vlastos concedes this point in the later version of his paper (“Justice and Happiness in the Republic, 05. cit, p. 79), but 
insists that according to Plato a city can be just only if its citizens are just. A moment’s reflection shows this to be an extra- 
ordinary view for anyone to hold, and especially so for Plato who, as we have seen, very clearly requires wisdom and knowledge 
of anyone who is just: surely he cannot have slipped even temporarily into allowing ali the citizens of his city to have this 
knowledge? In fact the passage Vlastos cites for this view (435¢1-436a3) says nothing of the kind. It does not say that in general 
“moral attributes,” as Vlastos has it, come to be predicated of a city only by the antecedent possession of the same attributes by 
its inhabitants. Plato’s point is a more limited one, in accordance with his aims in the passage in which it accurs. Socrates is 
suggesting, as he will presently argue, that each of us contains three psychological elements corresponding to the three classes of 
the state. An indication of this, he thinks, is the fact that whole nations are commonly thought to have predominant characters 
(#8, e2)—the Scythians, for example, to be high-spirited, the Athenians devoted to learning and the Phoeneciens fond of money. 
These characters must attach to these nations by transference from their members (and given that the three chazacters in question 
seem to suggest the prominence of the ends of one or another of three distinct parts of the soul, this usage therefore implies that 
human beings do have the three distinct parts in question). What is true of such predominant national characters need 
not be true of other properties, not even all “moral attributes” ; and Plato nowhere says it is (544d-545b, the only other passage 
where any similar point is made, applies it to the same restricted set of attributes as we find in this passage). So far as the moral 
virtues are concerned, as I argue in the text, Plato says different things about different ones: wisdom belongs to the city because 
the rulers are wise (cf. the repeated emphasis on émerijyy, 428b6, c11, d8, e8, 429a1-3), bravery because tie soldiers have a 
qualified form, at least, of bravery; justice and moderation, however, though they belong to the city in cach case because of some 
property of the citizens, do not devolve upon it from the citizens’ being even in a qualified way just and moderate. This seems 
to me a perfectly sensible view; it is, in any event, for better or worse, what Plato thought. 

8 Hence for Plato only accomplished philosophers can be just. Things would have been different, and bettar, if like Aristotle 
he had conceived of a kirid of practical knowledge substantially independent of the use of theoretical and sciertific powers. He 
was precluded from doing this by the status of the good-itself in his theory; see below, sect. III. 

® Aristotle, NE V, 1141b24~-25, gore 82 xal ý moru) kal ý dpdvnars ġ aùr) pèr Elis, rò pévror elrat où cvadrov adrats, KTÀ, 
simply reformulates in his own terminology this view of Plato’s about these forms of sodia. 
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neither the good-itself nor any other good” 
(534b8-c5). To be sure, merely knowing the good 
will not by itself suffice—at any rate not for know- 
ing how best to run a city. This is why Plato insists 
that before coming to know the good his rulers 
must spend fifteen years getting experience in city 
management (539e2—5). Still, the only part of what 
either sort of person knows that counts, on a strict 
view, as knowledge (the sort that encompasses 
understanding, of why things are the way they are 
and how they ought to be) is knowledge of the good- 
itself. Without this, all the experience in the world 
would be useless. So what Plato describes in book 
IV now as knowledge of how one ought to live 
oneself, now as knowledge of how a city should 
conduct its affairs, is in the end nothing less than 
knowledge of the uéyiorov pæðņua, the good-itself. 

Thus we are led directly up to the central meta- 
physical theories of the Republic. This part of the 
dialogue is extremely difficult to interpret, since 
Socrates himself refuses to speculate about what the 
good-itself might be (506b2-e5) and for the most 
part offers only the treacherous analogies and 
parables of sun, line and cave to convey those 
aspects of it that he zs willing to hazard an opinion 
on. But without claiming to offer any proof that 
this is what Plato means, and avoiding scholarly 
controversy so far as possible, I risk the following 
summary of what is relevant in Plato’s views on the 
good-itself for our present inquiry. 

First, pending a qualification to be entered 
directly, the good-itself is a good thing, over and 


above the good things of this world:!° over and ` 


above, that is, both individual good things like 
particular persons and events, and such things as a 
quiet, studious life or a cool drink on a hot day 
which one might speak of as good things, though 
they are not individuals but classes of individuals.“ 
Unlike these other good things, however, it is not 
merely a good something-or-other, or good as such 
and such, or good for so and so or from such and 
such a point of view. To use Aristotelian language, 
one could say its essence is to be good; it is not, like 
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every other good thing, essentially something else 
(a meal, a person) that, for one reason or another, 
happens to be good (is accidentally good).1 Its 
goodness is not, therefore, diluted and compromised 
by being mingled with and made dependent on 
other features of things, as is true of every other 
good. Thus its goodness is pure, as that of no other 
good is. Furthermore, it is the only perfect good. 
Every other good, being good only in some respect 
or relation or from some point of view, is also not so 
good, or even quite bad, in some other ways.!3 No 
other good can possibly be as good as this one: the 
very best imaginable human life, for example, will 
still not be as good as this is, and so not as good as it 
is possible to conceive something as being. 

Given the purity of the good-itself, and the 
impurity of every other good, it should be apparent 
why Plato says that one cannot know any other 
good except by knowing this one. Knowledge here, 
as usual in Plato, is taken to entail understanding, 
so that to know, e.g., a good life is not just to know 
which life is good, and from what points of view or 
in what circumstances, and so on, but precisely to 
understand what this goodness itself is that one 
attributes to it with these qualifications. To under- 
stand that, however, is to conceive a good that 
stands apart from all such qualifications—in short, 
to form one’s conception of goodness on the good- 
itself. 

Given the perfection of the good-itself, and the 
imperfection of every other good, it is apparent why 
Plato insists that adequate practical thinking 
requires constantly keeping this good uppermost in 
one’s mind. Everyone wants what is best, but the 
only sure criterion of goodness in any other thing is 
the degree to which it approximates the goodness 
of this perfect good. Any other criterion of goodness, 
based, say, merely on some conception of human 
needs and interests, cannot fail to be inadequate, 
since it must represent as the ideal, as the final 
achievement, something that cannot be that. 
Clarity and truth require that all partial standards 
be seen and treated as such. 


10 I do not follow Vlastos in interpreting Plato’s claims that the F-itself is F as in most cases predicating F-ness only of the F 
things of this world—at any rate this move cannot be made with the good-itself. See his “The Unity of the Virtues in the 
Protagoras” and “An Ambiguity in the Sophist” in his Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1973). 

2 I owe a debt here to N. R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic (Oxford, 1951), ch. VI, and to J. C. B. Gosling, 
“Republie Book V : rà moà& KaAd, etc,” Phronesis, vol. 5 (1960), 116 f£., though my interpretation is not identical, I think, with any 


of the various ones they seem to have in mind. 


12 Hence it is misleading to say, as I just did, that it is a good thing. “Good” belongs to it in much the way that “man” does 
to me, and it would be misleading or nonsensical to call me a man thing: that would invite the inappropriate question, “Man 
what?” So the good is a good, but, Plato will insist (to Aristotle’s exasperation, cf. Post. An. 83a30-35) not a good thing. 

1 For a defense of this interpretation of the perfection of Platonic forms, see Alexander Nehamas, “Plato on the Imperfection 
of the Sensible World,” American Philosphical Quarterly, vol. 12 (1975), pp. 105~117- 
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So much for what one might call the functional 
properties of the good-itself. How about its 
substance or nature? Here Socrates is deliberately 
least informative. One may, however, render this 
curious entity more concrete by thinking of it 
somehow or other as a perfect example of rational 
order, conceived in explicitly mathematical terms: 
a complex, ordered whole, whose orderliness is due 
to the mathematical relationships holding among 
its parts. This is, I think, implied by the mathe- 
matical nature of the higher education that Plato 
prescribes in Republic VII (524d ff.) as preparing the 
way for dialectic, which itself culminates in the 
knowledge of this entity, and by the role which he 
assigns to knowledge of the good as completing and 
supporting the mathematical sciences of arithmetic 
and geometry (511c6-dr, 533b6-d1).14 It should 
be recalled that the last stage of the preliminary 
studies, mathematical harmonics, already encom- 
passes the idea that certain numerical relationships 
are in themselves harmonious and itself provides 
some, explanation for why they harmonize (531¢3- 
4); notice, too, that Socrates recommends the study 
of music for this reason especially, saying that this 
makes it “useful for the investigation of the beautiful 
and the good” (c6—7).5 Thus mathematics and 
philosophy merge at their borders, and mathe- 
matics itself is capable, on Plato’s account, of 
handling and partially explicating evaluative 
notions. 


II 


If this account of the good-itself is right, what 
must be the state of mind of the person who has a 
firm grasp on it? First ofall, as Plato emphasizes in 
many places, he must be a lover of learning (a 
Piropabis). This is so, to begin with, because only 
someone who felt a natural affinity for reading and 
thinking and abstract discussion and had learned 
to value these things more highly than almost 
anything else could ever have persevered through 
the rigorous course of training that must be under- 
gone to achieve it, with the attendant restriction of 
bodily gratification and curtailment of other sorts 
of pleasant pursuit. This knowledge is obviously 
not easily won, and if justice requires having it, and 

_ only a studious sort of person, who cares relatively 
little for other pursuits in comparison with 
intellectual ones, can achieve it, then no one can 
be just who is not that kind of studious person. 
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This argument depends, of course, on somewhat 
doubtful causal connections, and it is worth noting 
that much the same conclusion follows more 
directly and firmly from the very nature of what the 
just person according to Plato knows. He knows 
the good-itself and therefore whatever he values he 
values strictly in the light of a comparison between 
that thing and the good. Whatever exhibits more 
fully and perfectly the sort of rational order that the 
form of the good possesses as its essence he values 
more highly than other things. Naturally, it 
would be rash to claim to know how he would rank 
things in the light of this knowledge. But it does 
seem inevitable that he would find in intellectual 
work generally, and contemplation of the good- 
itself in particular, the most nearly adequate 
instances of rational order in the natural world. 
This is so because pure, i.e., theoretical, rational 
thought is to the greatest degree possitle completely 
determined by the requirements of razional order 
itself: by contrast, desires, material objects and 
everything else that is a mixture or combination of 
thought and bodily things and even, even when 
they do exhibit rational order, must remain a joint 
product of reason and something elss. What such 
good things are like is largely determined, not by 
the demand for orderliness, but by zhe nature of 
these things themselves. The best pure <hinking, on 
the other hand, is almost wholly tke product of 
rational orderliness itself. Thus the contemplation 
of the good, and in lesser degree all other abstract 
scientific thought, since in these activities the 
impulse for rational order confronts less in the way 
of alien material to work upon, mus: be the most 
perfect earthly embodiments of good; and just men 
and women would know this and make this know- 
ledge effective in their own lives. Henze they would 
prefer this kind of thinking to everytking else; in it 
they would be closest to the good-itself, the only 
perfectly good thing there is. 

On the other hand, it does not follew that they 
would always choose to live a contemplative’s life, 
retired among their mathematica. books and 
constantly engaging in philosophical discussions. 
Perhaps one would choose this if all he cared about 
was his realizing the good so far as possible. But a 
just person is a devotee of the good, not Ais own good; 
and these are very different things. Knowing the 
good, what he wants is to advance the reign of 
rational order in the world as a whole, so far as by 


1 Tt also accommodates those later reports of a lecture On the Good that, to the surprise of some of its hearers, had to do with 
mathematics and little else (cf. Aristoxenus, Harm, 2.20.16-31.3). 


15 On this see Gosling, Plato, op. cit, ch. VII. 
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his own efforts, alone or together with others, he 
can do this. He recognizes a single criterion of 
choice: What, given the circumstances, will be 
most likely to maximize the total amount of rational 
order in the world as a whole? And here he has a 
wide arena for possible activity. He can not only 
impose rational order on his own soul, thinking 
rational thoughts and satisfying rationally con- 
trolled appetites of his own; he can help to bring 
rational order to the souls of other individuals, and 
to their social life. To be sure, under certain 
conditions (for example, perhaps, those charac- 
teristic of Plato’s own time: cf. 496c5~-e2) he might 
find it rational not to work for the improvement of 
anything except himself. If conditions make it 
impossible for his efforts to bear fruit, then his time 
would be wasted in interesting himself in others: 
the reign of rational order would not thus be 
advanced, or not significantly enough to compen- 
sate for the loss of pure thinking the world would 
have to suffer in consequence of his taking time off 
from his studies. On the other hand, conditions 
need not always be so bad as that. There may be 
others intelligent enough to reach the higher 
intellectual realms themselves and willing to learn 
from him how to achieve them; and society itself 
may be ready, if he and others who know the truth 
work together, to accept their recommendations 
for its improvement. Under such conditions it 
would seem that the interests of rational order 
would be better served by his devoting himself, 
some of the time, to private teaching and to co- 
operation with other intellectuals in bettering the 
condition of mankind generally—in addition, of 
course, to doing a substantial amount of philoso- 
phical work of his own. This combination of 
activities, it seems plausible to say, would under 
such conditions constitute his best answer to the 
question: How can I maximize the total amount of 
rational order in the world as a whole? 

Hence I believe Plato is perfectly entitled to the 
answer his Socrates gives to Glaucon’s complaint 
(519d8-g) that it is unjust to make those who in the 
ideal city have reached the goal of intellectual 
culture leave off intellectual work and spend some of 
their time putting their knowledge to practical use 
in the improvement of the lives of others. Socrates 
answers, in part, that, on the contrary, it would not 
be fair of them to refuse, seeing that they have 
themselves exploited the city’s institutions for their 
own intellectual benefit (520a6-c1): and, Glaucon 
now agrees, just people, such as these men and 
women are, will not refuse to do what is fair (ŝika 
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yàp 8) Sixaiots eêmerdéopev, el). In saying this 
Socrates is transparently appealing to common 
sense principles of justice, which he elsewhere (see 
538d6-539a1, esp. the implications of e6, rà 
cA Oi pn edpioxn) rejects as not true. But there is no 
cause for alarm, since the purer principles Plato 
himself has been espousing lead to the same con- 
clusion. That these philosophers are just means, on 
Plato’s account, that they know the good-itself and 
act always with a view to advancing rational order 
in the whole world. And given the conditions pre- 
vailing in the ideal state it does seem very reason- 
able to think that they would, on their own prin- 
ciples, opt for the mixed political and intellectual 
life which Socrates insists on. 

On the other hand, it is right to emphasize the 
other part of Socrates’ reply to Glaucon as well. 
For, he insists, they will go down into the cave 
unwillingly (ðs èr dveyxaiov, as Glaucon puts it, 
520e1; cf. 540b4—5), that is to say not thinking that 
(of all things!) the good is to be found in the 
activities of ruling (cf. 521a5-6, b4~—5) and recog- 
nizing that there is a life better than the political 
one (520¢4~5, 521bg). They deliberately and freely 
(520d6~7) choose a life for themselves that is less 
good than a more singlemindedly intellectual life, 
of which however they are individually capable. 
The life they renounce is better because, taken just 
by itself, the activities it contains exhibit, on 
balance, a greater amount of rational order than do 
the combination of activities in the alternative. 
Furthermore, this life can be said to be in general 
the ideal best for any human being. There is no 
activity that comes closer to perfect embodiment 
of the good than contemplation, with under- 
standing, of the good-itself and the other forms; 
and given, as Plato makes very clear, that human 
beings can come into existence who can engage in 
this activity more or less uninterruptedly, it follows 
that no other human life could be so good as this 
one. Hence if the degree of the philosopher’s 
evdayzovia. is judged by comparison with this ideal, 
Plato’s philosophers will settle for a less flourishing 
existence than they might have had (51ge1-520a4; 
cf. 420b4-8, 465e4~466a6). On the other hand, as 
previously noted, a true philosopher never concerns 
himself merely with his own good. His ultimate end 
is to improve not just the small part of the world 
that is constituted by his own life, but the whole of 
it, this part taken together with all the rest. So ifa 
philosopher opted, under the conditions Plato 
envisages, to ignore everyone else in order to make 
his own life realize the good more perfectly and 
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fully, he would fail to achieve the goal he was 


aiming at as nearly as he might have done. And if © 


the degree of one’s edda:povia is measured by how 
close one comes to realizing one’s ultimate end, 
such a philosopher would be less eddaiuwy than he 
would have been by living the mixed political and 
intellectual life Socrates and his interlocutors were 
urging. And if one further supposes, as Plato 
certainly does, that human nature is such that left 
to themselves most people would always lead very 
disordered lives, it seems fair to say that any 
philosopher who ever opts for the mixed life will 
actually be more eùô«ipwv than any who opts for 
the purely intellectual life: any philosopher would 
always prefer the mixed life, and he would recognize 
any situation in which it was rational for him to 
choose a life of pure contemplation instead as one 
where external conditions alone, by preventing his 
efforts on others’ behalf from bearing fruit, forced 
him to settle for less than he had wished to achieve 
on behalf of the good-itself. So, as Socrates intimates 
(420b4-5), his philosophers, making the choice to 
spend some of the time in the cave, but most of it in 
the world above, would be the happiest and most 
flourishing men there ever in fact can be. 

This shows beyond any reasonable doubt that 
Plato’s just man is no egoist, in any acceptable 
sense of this term. Not only does he not do every- 
thing he does out of concern for his own good, he 
never does anything for this reason. Even where he 
acts to benefit himself, recognizing that he does so, 
his reason for acting is that the good-itself demands 
it. That Ais good demands it is strictly irrelevant. 
By the same token, at no time does he act to benefit 
others out of regard for them and concern for their 
good, just because it is theirs. Again, he confers all 
benefits out of regard for the good-itself, not out of 
regard for these more immediate human bene- 
ficiaries. As Plato makes clear, the philosopher 
turns to this work with regret, ws ém’ aveyeatov, and 
not with any independent attachment to these 
activities themselves or to those at whose good they 
are directed. For him there is no pleasure or in- 
terest in them for their own sakes. This is, I think, 
the direct consequence of the role played in Plato’s 
theory by the form of the good. It is the ultimate 
object of pursuit, yet lies outside the world. Hence 
no worldly thing or activity can, because of its own 
properties, because of what ié is, interest the just 
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man; anything interests him only 2s a means of 
coming nearer to the good-itself. Certainly this 
must be true for most ordinary human activities 
and interests, involving as they do the expression of 
appetites and emotions. To this rule there is a 
single exception, the activity of rationa! contempla- 
tion itself. Since that is the summi: of human 
experience anyone who takes pleasure in it and 
loves it for its own sake will not be m danger of 
compromising his pursuit of the ultimate end 
itself. Because the just person’s decision whether to 
use, or continue to use, his knowledge for the 
benefit of others is contingent on factors outside his 
control, he must avoid developing sentiments of 
attachment to other people and to the normal 
round of social and political life. But there is no 
possibility that someone who can contemplate the 
forms with understanding could ever be forced by 
circumstances to give up this activity entirely. This 
worldly attachment, therefore, is firm in a way that 
no other can be. This means that though the just 
man in Plato is no egoist, and no altruist either, but 
a sort of high-minded fanatic; still, his fanaticism is 
such as to allow him permanent and dzep interests 
in one part of his own good, whereas he cannot 
similarly have any permanent and deep attachment 
to any other person’s good. This is zke only con- 
cession that one must grant to the common charge 
that Plato’s just man is a covert, or not so covert, 
egoist. 

I said a moment ago that all this is the conse- 
quence of the role played in Plato’s theory by the 
form of the good. Aristotle was right, I think, to 
insist most emphatically that there is no such thing 
as a good-itself and that even if there were one 
ought not to direct one’s practical thirking at it as 
ultimate end. At any rate, the consequence of this 
insistence is something his own moral sensitivity 
seems to have made him very reluctant to give up: 
by placing the object of ultimate fursuit in the 
world Aristotle is able to make room for a wide 
variety of ordinary human pursuits, interests and 
attachments as themselves permanent constituents 
of the final good.!® He could therefore present a 
moral psychology that corresponds much more 
closely than Plato’s does to ordinary moral 
experience. No doubt Plato would not regard this as 
a defect in his own theory or a point in favor of 
Aristotle’s; but the fact itself is worth reflecting on. 
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16 Cf. my Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), esp. ch. II, and “Friendship and the Gcod in Aris-otle,” 
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IX. THE BASIC STRUCTURE AS SUBJECT 
JOHN RAWLS 


I 


N important assumption of my book A Theory of 
Justice! is that the basic structure of society is 
the primary subject of justice. By the basic structure 
is meant the way in which the major social institu- 
tions fit together into one system, and how they 
assign fundamental rights and duties and shape the 
division of advantages that arises through social 
cooperation. Thus the political constitution, the 
legally recognized forms of property, and the 
organization of the ecoriomy, all belong to the basic 
structure. I held that the first test of a conception 
of justice is whether its principles provide reason- 
able guidelines for the classical questions of social 
justice in this case. 

In my book I did not consider in any detail why 
the basic structure is to be taken as the primary 
subject. I left this to be gathered from various 
remarks made while discussing other matters. Here 
I shall try to remedy this lack. Of course, it is 
perfectly legitimate at first to restrict inquiry to the 
basic structure. We must begin somewhere, and 
this starting point may turn out to be justified by 
how everything works out. But certainly we would 
like to find a more illuminating answer than this; 
and moreover one that draws upon the special 
features of the basic structure in contrast with other 
social arrangements, and connects these features 
with the particular role and content of the principles 
of justice themselves. I aim to present an explana- 
tion that meets these conditions. 

Now a social contract is an agreement (1) 
between all rather than some members of society, 
and it is (2) between them as members of society 
(as citizens) and not as individuals who hold some 
particular position or role within it. In the Kantian 
form of this doctrine, of which the conception of 
justice as fairness is an example, (3) the parties are 
regarded as, and also regard themselves as, free and 
equal moral persons; and (4) the content of the 
agreement is the first principles that are to regulate 
the basic structure. We take as given a short list of 
conceptions of justice developed by the tradition of 


1 Cambridge, Mass., 1971. 


` moral philosophy and then ask which of these the 


parties would acknowledge, when the alternatives 
are thus restricted. Assuming that we have a clear 
enough idea of the circumstances necessary to 
insure that any agreement reached is fair, the 
content of justice for the basic structure can be 
ascertained, or at least approximated, by the 
principles that would be agreed to. (Of course, this 
presupposes the reasonableness of the tradition; 
but where else can we start?) Thus pure procedural 
justice is invoked at the highest level: the fairness 
of the circumstances transfers to fairness of the 
principles adopted. 

I wish to suggest the following: first that once we 
think of the parties to a social contract as free and 
equal (and rational) persons, then it is natural to 
take the basic structure as the primary subject. 
Second, that in view of the distinctive features of 
this structure, the initial agreement, and the con- 
ditions under which it is made, must b2 understood 
in a special way that distinguishes th:s agreement 
from all others; and doing this allows a Kantian 
view to take account of the fully soc:al nature of 
human relationships. And finally, that while a 
large element of pure procedural jus-ice transfers 
to the principles of justice, these principles must 
embody an ideal form for the basic structure in the 
light of which ongoing institutional processes are 
to be constrained and the accumulated results of 
individual transactions continually corrected. 


II 


Several lines of reasoning point zc the basic 
structure as the primary subject of justice. One is 
the following: suppose we begin with the initially 
attractive idea that society should develop over 
time in accordance with free agreements fairly 
arrived at and fully honored. Straightway we need 
an account of when agreements are free and the 
social circumstances under which they are reached 
are fair. In addition, while these conditions may be 
fair at an earlier time, the accumulated results of 
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many separate ostensibly fair agreements, together 
with social and historical contingencies, are likely 
as time passes to alter institutions and opportunities 
so that the conditions for free and fair agreements 
no longer hold. The role of the basic structure is to 
secure just background conditions against which 
the actions of individuals and associations take 
place. Unless this structure is appropriately 
regulated and corrected, the social process will 
cease to be just, however free and fair particular 
transactions may look when viewed by themselves. 
We recognize this fact when we say, for example, 
that the distribution resulting from voluntary 
market transactions (even should all the ideal 
conditions for competitive efficiency obtain) is not, 
in general, fair unless the antecedent distribution 
of income and wealth as well as the structure of the 
system of markets is fair. The existing wealth must 
have been properly acquired and all must have had 
fair opportunities to earn income, to learn wanted 
skills, and so on. Again, the conditions necessary 
for background justice can be undermined, even 
though nobody acts unfairly or is aware of how the 
conjunction of contingencies affects the oppor- 
tunities of others. There are no feasible rules that 
it is practicable to impose on economic agents that 
can prevent these undesirable consequences. These 
consequences are often so far in the future, or so 
indirect, that the attempt to forestall them by 
restrictive rules that apply to individuals would be 
an excessive if not impossible burden. Thus we 
start with the basic structure and try to see how 
this system itself should make the corrections 
necessary to preserve background justice. 


IH 


A second reflection points in the same direction. 
Consider the situation of individuals engaged in 
market transactions. We have seen that certain 
background conditions are necessary for these 
transactions to be fair. But what about the nature 
of individuals themselves: how did they get to be 
what they are? A theory of justice cannot take their 
final aims and interests, their attitude to themselves 
and their life, as given. Everyone recognizes that 
the form of society affects its members and deter- 
mines in large part the kind of persons they want 
to be as well as the kind of persons they are. It also 
limits people’s ambitions and hopes in different 
ways, for they will with reason view themselves in 
part according to their place in it and take account 
of the means and opportunities they can realistically 
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expect. Thus an economic regime is not only an 
institutional scheme for satisfying existing desires 
and aspirations but a way of fashioning desires and 
aspirations in the future. 

Nor, similarly, can we view the abilities and 
talents of individuals as fixed natural gifts, even if 
there is an important genetic component. These 
abilities and talents cannot come to fruition apart 
from social conditions and as realized they always 
take but one of many possible forms. An ability is 
not, for example, a computer in the head’ with a 
definite measurable capacity unaffected by social 
circumstances. Among the elements affecting the 
realization of natural capacities are social attitudes 
of encouragement and support and the institutions 
concerned with their training and use. Thus even a 
potential ability at any given time is not something 
unaffected by existing social forms and particular 
contingencies over the course of life up to that 
moment. So not only our final ends and hopes for 
ourselves but our realized abilities and talents 
reflect, to a large degree, our personal history, 
opportunities, and social position. What we might 
have been had these things been different, we 
cannot know. 

Finally, both of the preceding considerations are . 
strengthened by the fact that the basic structure 
most likely contains significant social and economic 
inequalities. These I assume to be necessary, or 
else highly advantageous, in maintaining effective 
social cooperation; presumably there are various 
reasons for this, among which the need for incen- 
tives is but one. Even if these inequalities are not 
very great, they seem bound to have a considerable 
effect and so to favor some over others depending 
upon their social origins, their realized natural 
endowments, and the chance coincidences and 
opportunities that have come their way. The basic 
structure includes inequalities between certain 
starting-places, so to speak, and this feature, 
together with the earlier observations, prompts us 
to take this structure as the primary subject. 


IV 


In the conception of justice as fairness the institu- 
tions of the basic structure are viewed as just 
provided they (reasonably) satisfy the principles 
that free and equal moral persons, in a situation 
that is fair between them, would adopt for the 
purpose of regulating that structure. The main two 
principles read as follows: (1) Each person has an 
equal right to the most extensive scheme of equal 
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basic liberties compatible with a similar scheme of 
liberties for all. (2) Social and economic inequalities 
are permissible provided that (a) they are to the 
greatest expected benefit of the least advantaged; 
and (b) attached to positions and offices open to all 
under conditions of fair equality of opportunity. 

Let us consider how the special features of the 
basic structure affect the conditions of the initial 
agreement and hence the content of these principles. 
Now by assumption the basic structure is. the all- 
inclusive social system that determines background 
justice; so any fair situation between individuals 
conceived as free and equal moral persons must 
be one that suitably evens out the contingencies 
within this system. Agreements reached when 
people know their present place in an ongoing 
society would be influenced by disparate social and 
natural contingencies. The principles adopted 
would then be selected by the historical course of 
events that took place within that structure. We 
would not have gotten beyond social happenstance 
in order to find an independent standard. 

It is also clear why, when we interpret the parties 
as free and equal moral persons, they are to reason 
as if they know very little about themselves (refer- 
ring here to the restrictions of the veil of ignorance). 
For to proceed otherwise is still to allow the 
disparate and deep contingent effects of the social 
system to influence the principles adopted; and 
this is true even if the parties have no particular 
information about themselves but only general 
facts about their own society (which is perhaps all 
that a condition of impartiality requires). When we 
as contemporaries are influenced by a general 
description of the present state of society in agree- 
ing how we are to treat each other, and those 
generations that come after us, we have not yet 
left out of account the accidents of the basic struc- 
ture. And so one arrives at the thicker rather than 
the thinner veil of ignorance: the parties are to be 
understood so far as possible solely as moral 
persons, that is, in abstraction from all those 
contingencies that the basic structure over time has 
shaped and influenced; and to be fair between 
them, the initial situation must situate them equally 
for as moral persons they are equal: the same 
essential properties qualify each. 

Finally, the social contract must be regarded as 
hypothetical. Of course, any actual agreement is 
liable to the distortions just noted; but in any case, 
historically valid compacts, were such to exist, 
would have but limited force and could not serve 
as the basis of a general theory. Equally decisive is 
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the fact that society is a system of cooperation that 
extends over time: it is cooperation. between 
generations and not just cooperation among con- 
temporaries. If we are to account for the duties and 
obligations between generations, there is no clear 
way to do this in a contract view witho 1 interpret- 
ing the initial agreement as hypotletical. The 
correct principles for the basic structure are those 
that the members of any generation (and hence all 
generations) would agree to as the ones their 
generation is to follow and as the priaciples they 
would want other generations to have followed and 
to follow subsequently, no matter how far back or 
forward in time. 

Once we note the distinctive role of the basic 
structure and abstract from the various contin- 
gencies within it to find an appropriate conception 
of justice to regulate it, something like the notion 
of the original position seems inevitable. It is a 
natural extension of the idea of the social contract 
when the basic structure is taken as the primary 
subject of justice. 


Vv 


The essential point is the distinctive role of the 
basic structure: we must distinguish between 
particular agreements made and associations 
formed within this structure, and the initial agree- 
ment and membership in society as a citizen. 
Consider first particular agreements: typically 
these are based on the parties’ known (cr probable) 
assets and abilities, opportunities and rterests, as 
these have been realized within background 
institutions. We may assume that each party, 
whether an individual or an association, Las various 
alternatives open to them, that they cen compare 
the likely advantages and disadvantages of these 
alternatives, and act accordingly. Under certain 
conditions someone’s contribution to a joint 
venture, or to an on-going association, can be 
estimated: one simply notes how the venture or 
association would fare without that perscr’s joining, 
and the difference measures their worth to the 
venture or association. The attracciveness of 
joining to the individual is similarly z:ven by a 
comparison with their opportunities. Thus par- 
ticular agreements are reached within the context 
of existing and foreseeable configurations of 
relationships as these have been and most likely 
will be realized within the basic structuze; and it is 
these configurations that give meaning to contrac- 
tual calculations. 
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The context of a social contract is strikingly 
different, and must allow for three facts, among 
others: namely, that membership in our society is 
given, that we cannot know what we would have 
been like had we not belonged to it (perhaps the 
thought itself lacks a sense), and that society as a 
whole has no ends or ordering of ends in the sense 
that associations and individuals do. The bearing 
of these facts is clear once we try to view the social 
contract as an ordinary agreement and ask how 
deliberations leading up to it would proceed. 
Since membership in their society is given, there is 
no question of the parties comparing the attrac- 
tions of other societies. Moreover, there is no way 
to identify potential contribution to society as an 
individual not yet a member of it; for this potenti- 
ality cannot be known and is, in any case, irrelevant 
to their present situation. Not only this, but from 
the standpoint of society as a whole vis-à-vis any 
one member, there is no set of agreed ends by 
reference to which the potential social contribu- 
tions of an individual could be assessed. Associations 
and individuals have such ends, but not a well- 
ordered society; although it has the aim of giving 
justice to all its citizens, this is not an aim that ranks 
their expected contributions and on that basis 
determines their social role. The notion of an 
individual’s contribution to society as itself an 
association falls away. It is necessary, therefore, to 
construe the social contract in a special way that 
distinguishes it from other agreements. 

In the conception of justice as fairness this is done 
by constructing the notion of the original position. 
This construction must reflect the fundamental 
contrasts just noted and it must supply the missing 
elements so that an appropriate agreement may be 
reached. Consider in turn the points in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. First, the parties in the original 
position suppose that their membership in the 
society is given. This presumption reflects the fact 
that we are born into our society and within its 
framework realize but one of many possible forms 
of our person; the question of entering another 
society does not arise. The task is to agree on 
principles for the basic structure of the society of 
one’s birth. Second, the veil of ignorance not only 
establishes fairness between equal moral persons, 
but by excluding information about the parties’ 
actual interests and abilities, it represents the fact 
that apart from our place and history in a society, 


2 See A Theory of Justice (op. cit.), pp. 136, 147; see also p. 80. 
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even our potential abilities cannot be known and 
our interests and character are still to be formed. 
Thus, the initial situation suitably recognizes that 
our nature apart from society is but a potential for 
a whole range of possibilities. Third and finally, 
there is no social end except that established by the 
principles of justice themselves, or else authorized 
by them; but these principles have yet to be 
adopted. 

Nevertheless, although the calculations that. 
typically influence agreements within society have 
no place, other aspects of the original position 
provide the setting for rational deliberation. Thus 
the alternatives are not opportunities to join other 
societies, but instead a list of conceptions of justice 
to regulate the basic structure of one’s own 
society. The parties’ interests and preferences are 
given by their desire for primary goods. Their 
particular final ends and aims indeed are already 
formed, although not known to them; and it is 
these already formed interests that they seek to 
protect by ranking conceptions on the basis of their 
preference (in the original position) for primary 
goods. Finally, the availability of general social 
theory gives a sufficient basis for estimating the 
feasibility and consequences of the various concep- 
tions of justice. These aspects of the original position 
allow us to carry through the idea of the social 
contract despite the unusual nature of this agree- 
ment. 


VI 


I now point out three ways in which the social 
aspect of human relationships is reflected in the 
content of the principles of justice themselves. 
First, the difference principle (which governs 
economic and social inequalities) does not dis- 
tinguish between what is acquired by individuals 
as members of society and what would have been 
acquired by them had they not been members. 
Indeed, no sense can be made of the notion of that 
part of an individual’s social benefits that exceed 
what would have been their situation in another 
society or in a state of nature. We can, if we like, 
in setting up the argument from the original 
position, introduce the state of nature in relation 
to the so-called no-agreement point.? This point 
can be defined as general egoism and its conse- 
quences, and this can serve as the state of nature. 
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But these conditions do not identify a definite state. 
All that is known in the original position is that 
each of the conceptions of justice available to the 
parties has consequences superior to general 
egoism. There is no question of determining any- 
` one’s contribution to society, or how much better 
off each is than they would have been had they not 
belonged to society and then adjusting the social 
benefits of citizens by reference to these estimates. 
Although we may draw this kind of distinction for 
agreements made’ within society, the requisite 
calculations for principles holding for the basic 
structure itself have no foundation. Neither our 
situation in other societies, nor in a state of nature, 
has any role in comparing conceptions of justice. 
And clearly these notions have no relevance at all 
in the application of the principles of justice. 
Second, and related to the preceding, the two 
principles of justice regulate how entitlements are 
acquired in return for contributions to associations, 
or to other forms of cooperation, within the basic 
structure. As we have seen, these contributions are 
estimated on the basis of particular configurations 
of contingencies, which are influenced in part by 
individual efforts and achievements, in part by 
social accident and happenstance. Contributions 
can only be locally defined as contributions to this 
or that association in this or that situation. Such 
contributions reflect an individual’s worth (mar- 
ginal usefulness) to some particular group. These 
contributions are not to be mistaken for contribu- 
tions to society itself, or for the worth to society of 
its members as citizens. The sum of an individual’s 
entitlements, or even of their uncompensated 
contributions to associations within society, is not 
to be regarded as a contribution to society. To this 
kind of contribution we can give no meaning; there 
is no clear or useful notion of an individual’s 
contribution to society that parallels the idea of 
individual contributions to associations within 
society. Insofar as we compare the worth of citizens 
at ali, their worth in a well-ordered society is 
always equal; and this equality is reflected in the 
system of basic equal liberties and fair opportunities, 
and in the operations of the difference principle. 
Third and last, recall that in a Kantian view the 
parties are regarded as free and equal moral 
persons. Now freedom means a certain form of 
social institutions, namely, a certain pattern of 
rights and liberties; and equality in turn means, 
for example, that certain basic liberties and 
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opportunities are equal and that social and 
economic inequalities are regulated b7 principles 
suitably expressive of equality. Moral persons are 
those with a conception of the good (a system of 
final ends) and a capacity to understand a concep- 
tion of justice and to follow it in their life. Of course, 
we cannot define free and equal mora_ persons as 
those whose social relations answer to precisely the 
principles that are agreed to in the social contract. 
For then we should have no argument for these 
principles. But it is no accident that once the parties 
are described in terms that require ¿cme social 
expression, the first principles of justice are them- 
selves institutional and apply to the public struc- 
ture of society. The content of the tw> principles 
fulfills this expectation. And this is in ccntrast, for 
example, with utilitarianism which tazes as basic 
the capacity for pleasure and pain, or for certain 
valuable experiences. Nevertheless, the social 
manner in which the parties are deszribed does 
not mean a lapse into some kind of holism; what 
results is a conception of a well-ordered society 
regulated by the two principles of justice. 


Vil 


Now I come to the last point: name_y, why it is 
that, although society may reasonably rely on a 
large element of pure procedural justice in deter- 
mining distributive shares, a concepticr. of justice 
must incorporate an ideal form for the basic 
structure in the light of which the accumulated 
results of on-going social processes are to be 
limited and corrected. 

First a remark about pure procedural justice: 
the two principles make considerable use of this 
notion. They apply to the basic struc-tre and its 
system for acquiring entitlements; within appropri- 
ate limits, whatever distributive shares result are 
just. A fair distribution can be arrived at only by 
the actual working of a fair social process over time 
in the course of which, in accordance with publicly 
announced rules, entitlements are ezrned and 
honored. These features define pure procedural 
justice. Therefore, if it is asked in the. abstract 
whether one distribution of a given stacx of things 
to definite individuals with known desires and 
preferences is more just than another, then there is 
simply no answer to this question.® 

Thus the principles of justice, in parzicular the 
difference principle, apply to the main public 


On pure procedural justice, see ibid., pp. 64, 66, 72ff, 79, 84-89, 274-280, 305-315. 
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principles and policies that regulate social and 
economic inequalities. They are used to adjust the 
system of entitlements and earnings and to balance 
the familiar everyday standards and precepts which 
this system employs. The difference principle holds, 
for example, for income and property taxation, for 
fiscal and economic policy. It applies to the 
announced system of public law and statutes and 
not to particular transactions or distributions, nor 
to the decisions of individuals and associations, but 
rather. to the institutional background against 
which these take place. There are no unannounced 
and unpredictable interferences with citizens’ 
expectations and acquisitions. Entitlements are 
earned and honored as the public system of rules 
declares, Taxes and restrictions are all in principle 
foreseeable, and holdings are acquired on the known 
condition that certain corrections will be made. 
The objection that the difference principle enjoins 
continuous and capricious interference with private 
transactions is based on a misunderstanding. 

Again, the two principles of justice do not insist 
that the actual distribution reflect any observable 
pattern, say equality, nor any measure computed 
from the distribution, such as a certain Gini 
coefficient (as a measure of the degree of equality). 
What is enjoined is that (permissible) inequalities 
make a certain functional contribution over time 
to the expectations of the least favored. The aim, 
however, is not to eliminate the various contin- 
gencies from social life, for some such contingencies 
seem inevitable. Thus even if an equal distribution 
of natural assets seemed more in keeping with the 
equality of free persons, the question of redistri- 
buting these assets (were this conceivable) does not 
arise, since it is incompatible with the integrity of 
the person. Nor need we make any specific 
assumptions about how great these natural varia- 
tions are; we only suppose that, as realized in later 
life, they are influenced by many kinds of con- 
tingencies. Institutions must organize social co- 
operation so that they encourage constructive 
efforts. We have a right to our natural abilities and 
a right to whatever we become entitled to by 
taking part in a fair social process. The two prin- 
ciples of justice define the relevant fair process and 
so whatever distributive shares result are fair. 

At the same time, these principles specify an 
ideal form for the basic structure in the light of 
which pure procedural processes are constrained 
and corrected. Among these constraints are the 


4 See ibid., pp. 224-227, 277f; 534-537, 543-546. 
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limits on the accumulation of property (especially 
if private property in productive assets exists) that 
derive from the requirements of the fair value of 
political liberty and fair equality of opportunity, 
and the limits based on considerations of stability 
and excusable envy, both of which are connected 
to the essential primary good of self-respect.? We 
need such an ideal to guide the corrections necessary 
to preserve background justice. As we have seen, 
even if everyone acts fairly as defined by rules that 
it is both reasonable and practicable to impose on 
individuals, the upshot of many separate trans- 
actions will undermine background justice. This is 
obvious once we view society, as we must, as 
involving cooperation over generations. Thus even 
in a well-ordered society, adjustments in the basic 
structure are always necessary. What we have, in 
effect, is an institutional division of labor between 
the basic structure and rules applying directly to 
particular transactions. Individuals and associations 
are left free to advance their ends more effectively 
within the framework of the basic structure secure 
in the knowledge that elsewhere in the social system 
the necessary corrections to preserve background 
justice are being made. : 

The essential point, then, is that the need for a 
structural ideal to specify constraints and to guide 
corrections does not depend upon injustice. Even 
with strict compliance with all reasonable and 
practical rules, such adjustments are continually 
required. The fact that actual political and social 
life is often pervaded by much injustice merely 
underlines this necessity. A procedural theory that 
contains no structural principles for a just social 
order would be of no use in our world, where the 
political goal is to eliminate injustice and steer 
change towards a fair basic structure. The notion 
of a well-ordered society provides the requisite 
structural principles and specifies the overall 
direction of political action. There is no rational © 
basis for preventing or eliminating injustice if such 
an ideal form for background institutions is 
rejected. 


VIII 


I conclude with some general remarks. I have 
tried to show that once we think of the members of 
society as free and equal moral persons; it is natural 
for a social contract view to take the basic structure 
of society as the primary subject of justice. Yet in 
view of the distinctive features of this structure, the 
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initial agreement must be characterized in such a 
way that: (a) it brings out the difference between 
this agreement and all other agreements; and (b) 
it enables us to take account of the fully social 
nature of human relationships. Throughout my 
aim has been to set the stage for a reply to idealism. 

The problem is this: to develop a viable Kantian 
conception of justice the force and content of Kant’s 
doctrine must be detached from its background in 
transcendental idealism and given a procedural 
interpretation by means of the construction of the 
original position. It must then be shown that this 
construction, which draws upon the idea of the 
social contract, is not subject to the cogent objec- 
tions that idealists raised against the contract 
doctrine of their day. Thus Hegel thought that this 
doctrine confused society and the state with an 
association of private persons; that it permitted the 
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general form and content of public law to be 
determined by the contingent and speci-ic private 
interests of individuals; that it could find no place 
for the fact that it is not optional (up to as) whether 
or not we belong to society. For Hegel the social 
contract was an illegitimate and unwi-ting exten- 
sion of ideas at home in and limited to (what he 
called) civil society." 

I have tried to show how the coaception of 
justice as fairness avoids these and similar objec- 
tions. The procedural interpretation of Xant’s view 
not only satisfies the canons of a reasonable 
empiricism, but its use of the idea o? the sozial 
contract meets Hegel’s criticisms. At the same tine, 
since it proceeds from a suitably individualstic 
basis, it presents the details of a moral conception 
that can take appropriate account of social values 
without falling into organicism.® 


Received Septerwer 1, 1976 


5 See Philosophy of Right, tr. by T. M. Knox (Oxford, 1942), pp. 58f, 156f, 186. 

8 I am indebted to Joshua Cohen, Joshua Rabinowitz, and T. M. Scanlon for valuable discussions on the topr of this paper. 
In Sections 5 and 6 I indicate the lines of a reply to David Gauthier’s illuminating critique “Justice and Natural Endowment,” 
Social Theory and Practice, vol. 3 (1974), pp. 3-26. I regret that lack of space forbids a fuller exposition. I am graceful to Burton 
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X. THOUGHT AND ITS REFERENCE 
l RODERICK M. CHISHOLM 


“What makes my idea of him an idea of him? ”* 


LE 

Goes the concept of a propositional attitude— 

for example, acceptance, entertainment, or en- 
deavor—we have all that is needed to add a theory 
of objective reference, or intentionality, to logic 
and ontology. To make the theory adequate to the 
` reference that is characteristic of imagination, per- 
ception, and self-awareness, we need only add the 
concept expressed by “being appeared to in a 
certain way” together with the various epistemic 
concepts definable in terms of “h is epistemically 
preferable to z for $ at t.” But we need not appeal 
to any “dimension of intentionality” other than 
what is involved in a propositional attitude. And 
we do not need to make reference to language, or 
to speech acts, or to words, or to any concept that 
is essentially linguistic. 


II 


We may define proposition intentionally, by 
reference to the concepts of acceptance and of 
possibility de re. Let us say: 


Dı $ is a proposition =Df. It is possible that 
there is someone who accepts p 


Propositions, so conceived, are abstract objects, 
existing in every possible world. 

We may say ofa proposition that it entails certain 
other propositions; we may also say of a proposition 
that it entails certain properties. These two senses of 
entailment are distinguishable as follows: 


D2 $ entails g =Df. p is necessarily such that (a) 
if it is true then q is true and (b) whoever 
accepts it accepts q 


The second clause insures that entailment, so con- 


* Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), 


“Vorstellung” as “image” instead of “idea.”) 


ceived, is much more restrictive taan logical 
implication. 

D3 p entails the property of being F =Df. p 
entails a proposition which is nec2ssarily such 
that it is true if and only ifsometi.ng has the 
property F. 

For example, the proposition some men veing mortal 
entails the properties of being a man and bzing mortal. 
(I assume there is no property corresponding to 
“either being a man and a thief or being a man and 
a non-thief.” But all men being mortal do: not entail 
such properties. 

The following concept, I suggest, is asic to the 
theory of intentionality, or objective reference. All 
types of objective reference may be exolicated in 
terms of this concept and that of a propositional 
attitude. 


D4 £p implies x to have the property F =Df. 
There is a property G such that (i) only one 
thing can have G at a time, (ii) b entails the 
conjunction of G and the property F, and 
(iii) x has G 

Now we may say that a proposition f pertains to— 

or is about—a particular thing x, proviced only that 
p implies x to have some property. 


HI 


The following definition suggests taat proposi- 
tions are the primary objects of belief. 


D5 S believes that A = Df. The proposition that h 
is accepted by § 


But beliefs and other propositional a-titudes may 
also be de re. Not only may one accept the proposi- 
tion that the next President is wise; cne may also 


p- 177. (The published English vezs:on translates 


1 This intentional definition of proposition is essentially the same as the definition of proposition suggested by Leibriz and that of 
thought [Gedanke] suggested by Frege. As an alternative to “proposition,” we could use “‘state of affairs.” Then ‘ is true” ir sub- 
sequent definitions could be replaced by “occurs, takes place, or obtains.” A number of the concepts here defined are discussed 
in further detail in my book Person and Object: A Metaphysical Study (London and La Salle, Hl., 1976). 
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believe with respect to the next President that he is 
wise. In such a case, one is related, by belief, not 
only to a proposition, but also to that individual 
thing which is the next President. 

In recent years, de re belief has been exhibited as a 
complex linguistic phenomenon. It is assumed to 
involve a relation to certain sentences; the sentences 
are said to contain a special type of name (e.g., a 
“vivid name”) involving complex causal relations 
between the individual thing thus named and the 
one who has the de re belief about it.? Yet all 
this seems to be entirely gratuitous, for de re belief 
need not involve such linguistic phenomena at all. 
Since propositions may themselves pertain to, or be 
about, certain things, we may say that, if one 
accepts a proposition pertaining to a certain thing 
x, then one’s belief pertains to that thing x. 


D6 xis believed by Sto have the property F =Df. 
S accepts a proposition which implies x to 
have the property F 


Such expressions as ‘‘x is believed by S to be green” 
may be used to abbreviate such expressions as “‘x is 
believed by § to have the property of being green.””? 


IV 


We next consider the concept of perception. I 
suggest that the “objective reference” that percep- 
tion involves does not differ in principle from what 
we have already considered. Perception differs 
from non-perceptual belief sensuously and epis- 
temically: it is accompanied by a way of appearing 
which may be said to justify it. But it does not 
involve any additional type of reference or 
“dimension of intentionality.” Let us say: 


D7 S perceives that A =Df. (1) S believes that h; 
(2) Sis appeared to in a way which is such 
that, being appeared to in that way tends to 
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confirm that A; and (3) it is evident for S that 
h. 


Tf we wish to interpret “perceive” in such a way 
that the expression “‘veridically perceive” would be 
redundant, we could add a fourth clause to our 
definition, consisting simply of ‘#’. The epistemic 
locutions in the second and third clauses of our 
definiens may be explicated by reference to epis- 
temic preferability and belief.4 

The second clause in the definiens insures that 
the sense of perception here defined is a somewhat 
rigid one (perhaps that suggested by “But did you 
really perceive that h?”). Other, less rigid senses 
could readily be characterized in terms of it. 

We now define the sense in which perception 
may be directed upon non-propositional objects: 


D8 S perceives x to have the property F =Df. 
There is a proposition p which is such that: 
S perceives p; and p implies x to have the 
property F. 


(Note that the sentence “‘S perceives the man on the 
corner to be talking” is not referentially opaque if 
interpreted in accordance with D8. Taken together 
with “The man on the corner is the bank-robber,”’ 
it will imply “S perceives the bank-robber to be 
talking.) We may say, finally: 


Dg S perceives x =Df. There is a property such 
that S perceives x to have that property. 


V 


The reference to oneself that is involved in self- 
awareness implies a kind of “privileged access.” 
But the reference is propositional and does not 
differ in principle from what we have considered. 
The “privileged access” is a function only of the 
epistemic status of the propositions involved. 


2 Compare David Kaplan, “Quantifying In” in Words and Objections: Essays on the Work of W. V. Quine, ed. by Donald David- 
son and Jaakko Hintikka (Dordrecht, 1969), pp. 206-242; Ernest Sosa, “Propositional Attitudes De Disto and De Re,’ The 
Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 883-896; and. Mark Pastin, “About De Re Belief,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, vol. 34 (1974), pp. 569-575. Hintikka defends the view that a person S has a belief, with respect to a certain thing x, 
only if § knows, with respect to x, that x is identical with x; but he does not attempt to explicate the latter de re epistemic 
locution. See Jaakko Hintikka, Knowledge and Belief (Ithaca, N.Y., 1962), Chapter €. 

3 Some may feel that, if one’s belief is thus to be about a certain thing, one should be somewhat closer, epistemically, to the 
thing in question. Thus we could replace the definiens of D6 by: “There is a property C such that (i) only one thing can have C 
at a time, (ii) § knows a proposition implying x to have C, and (iii) S accepts a proposition which implies x to have the property 
C and the property of being F.” I assume that knowledge may be defined in terms of acceptance and our undefined epistemic 
locution. I have discussed these questions in more detail in “Knowledge and Belief: “De Dicto’ and ‘De Re’,”’ Philosophical Studies, 
vol. 29 (1976), pp. I-20. f 

4 Thus the absolute locution “p tends te confirm g? may be defined as: “Necessarily, for every S, if p is evident for $, and every- 
thing that is evident for $ is entailed by p, then q has some presumption in its favor for S. Definitions of “certain,” “evident,” 
“acceptable,” and “has some presumption in its favor” may be found in my book Theory of Knowledge, Second Edition (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1976), Chapter One. 
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Every person, to the extent that he knows any- 
thing at all, is given to himself in the following way. 
There are propositions that “present themselves” 
to that person: the propositions imply that he exists; 
they are true; and they are necessarily such that, if 
they are true; then they are certain for him. The 
propositions expressed by “I seem to see people” 
and “I feel depressed” could be examples; so, too, 
for certain propositions about the ways I am being 
appeared to. Let us say: 


Dio $ is such that it is self-presenting to S at t 
=Df. p is true at ¢ and is necessarily such 
that whenever it is true then it is certain for 
Ss 


In English such self-presenting propositions are 
most naturally expressed in sentences that use the 
first-person pronoun. It can be shown, I think, that 
the most plausible theory of the use of the first 
person pronoun is the following. Each person who 
uses the first person pronoun uses it to refer to 
himself and in such a way that, in that use, its 
Bedeutung or reference is himself and its Sinn or 
intention is his own individual essence.® The latter 
concept may be defined as follows: 


Dit Cis an individual essence = Df. Cis a property 
which is such that, for every x, x has C ifand 
only if: x is necessarily such that it has C, and 
it is impossible that there is ay other than x 
such that y has C. 


If what I have said is correct, the self-presenting 
propositions referred to above will be propositions 
implying one’s own individual essence. And the 
individual essence of no other contingent individual 
thing is thus implied by anything that is certain for 
him. (Indeed, it may be doubted whether most of us 
know any propositions implying the individual 
essence of any other contingent thing.) 

Castafieda has shown that a statement of self- 
attribution, such as “Jones believes that he himself 
is wise” ($S), is not implied by the corresponding 
quantified statement, “There is an x such that x is 
identical with Jones and x is believed by x to be 
wise” (Q). Thus (Q) might be true and (S) false if: 
Jones reads the lines on his hand and takes them 
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to be a sign of wisdom; he doesn’t realiz2 the hand 
is his (for it is one of many protrucing from a 
blanket); and he is unduly modest end entirely 
without conceit.” 

What, then, does (S) tell us that (Q) does not? I 
suggest it tells us this: “Jones has am individual 
essence H; he accepts a proposition which is neces- 
sarily such that it is true if and only if whatever 
has His wise.” Self-attribution, so conce.ved, could 
thus be defined as follows in the terms ve have been” 
using: 


Drea S believes himself to be F =Df. There isa C 
such that C is an individual essence of S$; 
and $ accepts a proposition which entails 
the conjunction of C and the property of 
being F. 


Given this definition, we may say, of ‘S believes 
himself to be F” and “There is an x sch that x is 
identical with $ and x is believed by x to be F,” that 
the first implies the second and not conversely. The 
definition presupposes (a) that, if $ knows anything, 
then there are propositions entailimg his own 
individual essence which make it cerzzin for him 
that he exists, and (b) that he does not have such 
knowledge of propositions entailing tke individual 
essence of any other contingent indivicxal thing. 


VI 


Now we are in a position to consider the nature 
of thinking. Here we must refer to anotker proposi- 
tional attitude—that of entertainment. The concept 
that may be expressed by “‘p is entertained by S,” 
like that expressed by “p is accepted by S,” con- 
cerns a relation between a person and z proposition. 
It may be called the basic concept of -he theory of 
thinking; for, it would seem, thinking cannot be 
analyzed without presupposing: the concept of 
entertainment.® 

The logic of entertainment differs from that of 
acceptance or belief in several ways. Of the follow- 
ing two principles, the first but not tke second has 
its analogue in the logic of belief: (E:. “Whoever 
entertains (f & q) entertains p” ; and (E2) “Whoever 


5 This definition presupposes that one and the same proposition may have different truth-values at different times. Hence 


Ps) 


some might prefer to use “state of affairs” where I have used “proposition” and to use “obtains” or “occurs” weze I have used 


€ This general view is defended in detail in the first chapter of Person and Object, op. cit. 
* Compare Hector-Neri Castañeda, ‘‘He’: A Study in the Logic of Self-Consciousness,” Ratio, vol. 7 (1966), pp 130-157, and 
“On the Phenomeno-Logic of the 1,” Akten des XIV Internationalen Kongresses fur Philosophie, Vol. III (University o? “Jienna, 1969), 


pp. 260-266. 
8 Compare H. H. Price, Belief (London, 1969), p. 192- 
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entertains (pvq) entertains p.” (I presuppose that the 
proposition that would be expressed by a locution 
of the form “p & gq” would be the same as that 
expressed by “g & p”; and similarly for “‘p v q” and 
“qv p°.) The following schematic principle also has 
its analogue in the logic of belief: (E3) ‘“Whoever 
entertains the proposition that it is true that kh 
entertains the proposition that h.” And similarly if 
“true” is replaced by: “necessary”; “possible”; 
“desirable”; “false”; “impossible.” But, it would 
seem, we should not affirm: “Whoever entertains 
the proposition that A entertains the proposition 
that it is false that h” ; “Whoever entertains p enter- 
tains p v g’”; “Whoever entertains the proposition 
that it is impossible that 4 entertains the proposition 
that it is necessary that it is false that h.” 

One may distinguish an “occurrent” from a 
“nonoccurrent” sense of belief or acceptance. But 
one may not similarly distinguish an “occurrent” 
from a “nonoccurrent” sense of entertainment. 
Entertainment, we could say, is necessarily 
occurrent. (Hence the number of propositions one 
can entertain at any time is relatively small.) And 
the distinction between the occurrent and non- 
occurrent sense of belief or acceptance would seem 
to presuppose the concept of entertainment. Thus 
we could say: 


D13 S believes in the occurrent sense at ¢ that h 
=: Df. The proposition that k is accepted by 
S at t; and the proposition that he believes 
that A is entertained by S at £.’ 


Vil 


One sense of “x is thought about by $” is that 
expressed by “x is entertained by S.” A second 
sense of “x is thought about by $° might be 
expressed by saying: “S entertains a proposition 
about x.” The following definition is intended to 
capture both of these senses: 


Dr4 S has a thought that is directed upon x 
=Df. § entertains a proposition which 
implies x to have some property, or § 
entertains x. 
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Let us now add this definition: 


Dr5 x is thought about by $ as having the pro- 
perty F =Df. S$ entertains a proposition 
which implies x to have the property F.}° 


Plato suggests in the Parmenides (Hypothesis V) that 
we cannot think of anything without thinking of it 
as existing. Our definitions enable us to see in what 
sense Plato’s suggestion is true: we cannot think of 
anything as an F without entertaining a proposition 
that implies that there is an F. 

Now we may note S’s thoughts may be directed 
upon a state of affairs or proposition p without it 
being the case that S is entertaining p. 

The importance of this last point may be seen by 
considering the argument: “‘(1) Shas never thought 
about flags flying on the Statue of Liberty. (2) $ 
has thought about the President’s favorite state of 
affairs being a strange one. And (3) the President’s 
favorite state of affairs is flags flying on the Statue of 
Liberty. Hence (4) the President’s favorite state of 
affairs is something that S has thought about. And 
therefore (5) that state of affairs which is flags 
flying on the Statue of Liberty is something that S 
has thought about.” The premisses are consistent 
with each other, but the conclusion contradicts the 
first premiss. How can this be? 

The first two premisses pertain to the entertain- 
ment of states of affairs; (1) tells us that S has never 
entertained that state of affairs which is flags flying 
on the Statue of Liberty, and (2) tells us that § has 
entertained that state of affairs which is the Presi- 
dent’s favorite state of affairs being a strange one. 
But proposition (5) does not entail the contradic- 
tory of what is intended by (1). For although (5) 
tells us that S’s thought is directed upon that proposi- 
tion or state of affairs which is flags flying on the 
Statue of Liberty, it does not tell us that he is 
entertaining that proposition. 


VIH 


Thinking may be accompanied by imagery—by 
sensing or being appeared to. And we sometimes 
picture the states of affairs we are entertaining. 


® What is the relation between entertaining a proposition p and deliberating about the truth of a proposition p? One may entertain 
$ without deliberating about ġ. And one may deliberate about p without entertaining p. During the course of any period of time 
through which one deliberates about p there will be times at which one entertains p. But during such deliberation there may be 
moments during which one does not entertain p. Perhaps we could define “S deliberates about the truth of p” by saying: “There 
are certain propositions which S is entertaining, and he is doing so for the purpose of bringing it about that he accept p if and 


only if p is true.’ 


10 We noted above (footnote 4) a way in which our definition of de re belief (D6) could be made more restrictive. Our defini- 
tions of de re thought (D14 and D15) could be modified in analogous ways. 
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(“Picture” should here be taken in a broad sense 
and not restricted to visual imagery.) What is it, 
then, to picture something? 

One might consider defining “‘S pictures an F” 
by saying “‘S is appeared to in a certain way and is 
entertaining the proposition that in being thus 
appeared to he perceives something to be F.” ! But 
this would not give us a sufficient condition of what 
it is to picture an F. I could entertain the proposi- 

stion that in sensing as I do now I’m perceiving 
something to be an elephant; yet I wouldn’t 
thereby be picturing an elephant. 

I suggest that we may say this: 


D16 S pictures something to have the property 
F =Df. There is a way of being appeared 
to such that being appeared to in that way 
tends to confirm the proposition that some- 
thing has the property F; S is appeared to 
in that way; and Sis entertaining a proposi- 
tion implying that in being appeared to in 
that way he is perceiving something to have 
Fiz 


In place of “S pictures something to have the 
property of being a so-and-so,” we could also say, 
more simply, “S pictures a so-and-so.” The 
definition may be adapted in an obvious way to the 
locution “‘S pictures just n things as having F.” And 
“S pictures x” could be spelled out after the manner 
of “S perceives x,” in Dg above.** 


IX 


We are now in a position to answer the philo- 
sophical question with which we began: “What 
makes my idea of him an idea of him?” 

The answer is, simply: “To say that I now have 
an idea that is an idea of him is to say that I now 
accept or am entertaining a proposition about 
him” 

But the plausibility of any philosophical theory is 
a function of the extent to which the theory enables 
us to deal with philosophical puzzlement. In what 
follows, then, let us apply what we have said to 
three additional philosophical puzzles. 
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X 


“Our thoughts, surely, constitute a subject- 
matter with respect to which we can obtain com- 
plete certainty. I can hardly be.m staken with 
respect to what it is that I am th:nking, even 
though what it is that I am thinking -nay itself be 
mistaken. But yesterday I thought I -vas thinking 
about Albuquerque. And now I realize it was 
Tucumcari. How can this be?” 

The solution is this. Yesterday I was entertaining 
a certain proposition p and I was certain that I was 
entertaining f; p implied something w-ta respect to 
Tucumari but nothing with respect to Albu- 
querque; and I thought that it implied something 
with respect to Albuquerque. From she facts (a) 
that there isa proposition which is such that it is cer- 
tain to me that I am entertaining tha: proposition 
and (b) that proposition implies something with 
respect to a certain entity x, and is thns about x, it 
does not follow that it is certain to me that I am 
thinking about x. 


XI 


Our second puzzle concerns the stazus of certain 
nonexistent intentionalia or objects of thought. 

The following seemed obvious to Meinong: If I 
happen to think of a golden mountain while not 
thinking of any other mountain, then the mountain 
I am thinking of can be said to be golden. The 
mountain I am thinking of can also be said to be a 
mountain, to be something that I am thinking of, 
and to be nonexistent. Again, if I happen to think 
of a round square, then one of the chjects of my 
thought is both round and square aad therefore, 
according to Meinong, it is not only nonexistent 
but also impossible. In such cases, he held, we have 
certain truths about objects which do not exist and, 
indeed, about certain objects that cannot exist.14 
But how can a truth be about an object that does 
not exist? 

It is often assumed that Russel-’s theory of 
descriptions shows us how to deal wizh Meinong’s 
problem. But it is no disparagemen: of Russell’s 
great contribution to philosophy to point out that 


1 Compare J. E. M. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence, Vol. II (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 107-108. 

12 It should be noted that, for purposes of brevity, certain locutions are introduced in this definition that have not previously 
been defined. But the definiens may be spelled out, in obvious ways, without these abbreviations. 

18 I believe it should now be obvious that what we have said about perception, self-awareness, and picturing may readily be 


adapted to the type of reference that is involved in memory. 


™ See Alexius Meinong, “The Theory of Objects” in R. M. Chisholm (ed.) Reelism and the Background of Phenom-nology (Glencoe, 


IHL, 1960), pp. 76-118. 
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it does not apply to “The mountain I am thinking 
of is golden.” For consider what the paraphrase 
would be if we were to apply Russell’s theory to 
Meinong’s sentence. We would be saying: “There 
exists an x such that (i) x is a mountain I am 
thinking of, (ii) x is golden, and (iii) for every y, ify 
is a mountain I am thinking of, then y is identical 
with x.” This sentence, obviously, is false. For there 
are no golden mountains. But our original sentence 
—“The mountain I am thinking of is golden’’—is 
true. And therefore the paraphrase is inadequate; 
for if a sentence is true, then no adequate para- 
phrase of it will be false. 

What shall we say, then, of Meinong’s statement 
“The mountain S is thinking of is golden”? We 
might try to formulate the truth that is here 
involved by reference to entertainment: “The pro- 
positions that S is entertaining entail the proposi- 
tion that there is a golden mountain, and they do 
not entail the proposition that there is more than 
one golden mountain.” : 

It may be, however, that when we use the ex- 
pression, “The mountain S is thinking of,” we 
could also express ourselves by saying “The 
mountain § is picturing to himself.” In this case, 
it may be that, although S is entertaining proposi- 
tions which entail that there are many golden 
mountains, we could yet say, “The mountain S is 
picturing is golden.” We may understand this by 
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adapting D16 above to “$ pictures just one thing 
as being a golden mountain.” 


XII 


“(1) In order for there to be reference, there 
must be an intention to communicate, the perfor- 
mance of a speech-act, and hence the existence of 
some kind of medium of communication, as well 
as some uptake on the part of a receiver. But (2) 
thinking about individuals can take place without 
such linguistic happenings. Therefore (3) there is 
no reference in thought. But if there is no reference 
in thought how can one be said to think about a 
certain particular thing ?’’!® 

To deal with the puzzle, we need not imagine, as 
some philosophers have supposed, that thinking 
always does involve some kind of linguistic activity 
such as the inner performance of speech acts. We 
may simply appeal to D14, our definition of what 
itis to have a thought that is directed upon a certain 
thing x. Thai tells us how it is that one can be said 
to think about a certain particular thing.t® Hence 
the first premise in the formulation of the puzzle is . 
mistaken. It is not the case that, in order for there 
to be reference there must be speech-acts or other 
such linguistic events. Linguistic activity pre- 
supposes thought, but not conversely. 
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15 This puzzle is suggested, though not quite as I have put it, by Zeno Vendler in “Thinking of Individuals,” Nous, vol. 10 


(1976), 35—46; see especially, pp. 36-37. 


18 And so we might conclude, as Vendler does, by asking: “Did we not learn in school that speech is nothing but the expression 
of thought?” (p. 45) But contrast A. J. Ayer, Thinking and Meaning (London, 1947); Wilfrid Sellars, ‘Empiricism and the 
Philosophy of Mind,” Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. I (1956), pp. 253-329; and P. T, Geach, Mental Acts 
(London, 1957). Two fundamentally different points of view on this topic are expressed in the ““Chisholm-Sellars Correspondence 
on Intentionality,’’ Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. IT (1958), pp. 521-539. 
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XI. HOW TO USE PROPOSITIONS 
GILBERT HARMAN 


WHAT makes Mary’s thought a thought about 

John? Let us consider the following answer. 
“Mary’s thought consists in the entertaining of a 
proposition, which on this occasion happens to be a 
proposition about John.” Whether this is a useful 
answer clearly depends on whether we can suppose 
the proposition Mary is entertaining serves as a 
real intermediary between Mary’s thought and 
John. The answer is therefore useful only if coupled 
with a conception of propositions that allows us to 
divide our original question into two nontrivial 
further questions: (1) What is it for Mary to enter- 
tain a given proposition? and (2) What is it for a 
given proposition to be a proposition about 
John? 

Suppose, for example, we take a proposition to be 
a complex of the things it is about, so that the 
proposition John is wise is a complex whose elements 
include John and (perhaps) the attribute of wis- 
dom. Then question (2) is easily answered: a given 
proposition is a proposition about John if and only 
if it contains John as one of its elements. But we 
are no closer to answering our original question, 
“What makes Mary’s thought a thought about 
John?” For we have merely replaced that question 
with the equally difficult question, “What is it for 
Mary to entertain a proposition in this sense that 
contains John as a constituent?” Given this con- 
ception of a proposition, a proposition does not 
serve in any useful way as an intermediary between 
Mary’s thought and its object, John. 

If propositions are to have a real function in this 
context, they must be things Mary uses in her 
thinking. This suggests that propositions must be 
mental entities. On the other hand, propositions 
also seem to be abstract entities, universals rather 
than particulars. Mary can have the thought that 
John is wise on several different occasions, and other 
people can also have this thought at various times. 
The same proposition is presumably involved in 
these various instances; in that sense the proposition 
is a universal rather than a particular. But how can 
Mary and other people use an abstract entity of this 
sort in their thinking? Or, to put the question 
differently, how can Mary use the same mental 


entity at several different times and hew can others 
use the same mental entity Mary uses? 

One way to resolve this issue is to distinguish 
proposition types from proposition tckens, just as 
we distinguish sentence types from senzence tokens. 
Whenever Mary entertains the proposition John is 
wise, she entertains a mental instance or token of 
this proposition. She and other people entertain 
the same proposition on various occasions by enter- 
taining various mental instances of the same pro- 
position type. 

Now, indefinitely many propositionsare available 
to Mary for use in her thinking. It i: hard to see 
how this could be so unless these propositions were | 
composed from a finite set of concepts and ideas, 
just as indefinitely many sentences are constructed 
from a finite set of words. When Mary entertains 
a proposition, she forms a mental instance of the 
relevant type. But we need not ascrib2 to Mary an 
indefinite number of primitive abil:t.es to form 
instances of each proposition she i: capable of 
entertaining. Instead we can ascribe to her a finite 
number of primitive abilities to form “instances of) 
ideas or concepts and an ability to combine these 
ideas or concepts together in a proposition. 

There are, then, certain reasons—] am not say- 
ing they are absolutely compelling—tz seeing two 
similarities between propositions arc sentences: 
the type-token distinction is relevant in both cases 
and both propositions and sentences are constructed 
from a finite stock of elements. An obvious third 
similarity is that “aboutness” is invelved in both 
cases—Mary uses propositions in having thoughts 
about John and uses sentences in making remarks 
about him. We might express these similarities by 
saying that we have two kinds of “‘syacbol system” 
here, or two kinds of “system of representation”. 
Or we might speak of the “language of thought”, 
being careful of course not to imply that possession 
of language, in the ordinary sense o? language, is 
necessary for thought. In any case -ve must ack- 
nowledge differences between communication and 
thought. 

Now, in order to say what it is for a proposition 
to be about John, we must make further assump- 
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tions about the system of representation Mary uses 
in her thinking. So let us suppose that among the 
elements of her system are a number of what we 
will call mental names. If Mary believes that there 
is a unique thing satisfying certain conditions C}, 
Cə, Ca, she can introduce a new mental name a 
into her system by forming the beliefs that a is G}, 
that a is C,, and that a is C,. This name functions 
as a name of the unique thing satisfying these con- 
ditions if there is one; otherwise it does not name 
anything. Moreover, the name continues to name 
this thing, as long as Mary uses it, even if nothing 
or some different thing should be the unique thing 
satisfying those of her beliefs involving the name a. 

In this view Mary can believe about John that 
he is wise without being able to identify John in 
any nonquestion-begging way. In other words, 
there does not have to be a nonquestion-begging 
condition C that John uniquely satisfies such that 
Mary believes that something uniquely satisfying 
Cis wise. It is enough if Mary believes a proposition 
of the form “‘a is wise,” using a mental name a as 
a name of John. When Mary first introduced that 
name, she had to be able to identify him in a non- 
question-begging way, but not at any later time. 
She will of course later be able to identify someone 
as a, but that question-begging identification can- 
not be used to determine what a names. 

Let us suppose, furthermore, that one of Mary’s 
mental names is a name of herself that functions as 
a first person pronoun. For example, Mary tends 
to treat beliefs and desires containing this name as 
more immediately relevant to her actions than be- 
liefs and desires containing other names of her 
(which she may not realize are names of her). 


When Mary expresses in English propositions con- . 


taining this name, she uses “I,” “me.” “my,” or 


“mine.” Propositions not containing this name but 
containing a different mental name of Mary are 
not appropriately expressed in English by her in 
these terms. 

Now one way a proposition can be about John is 
by containing a mental name of John. There is also, 
let us suppose, another way. It can contain a mental 
image of John. Mental images are aspects of Mary’s 
imaginative or perceptual experience, aspects that 
play a distinctive role in Mary’s system of mental 
representation. When Mary sees John, she has 
subjective perceptual experience which represents 
John as several feet away, facing her, smiling, with 
right arm extended. In perceiving John in this way, 
Mary entertains the proposition that she sees John 
several feet away, facing her, smiling, with right 
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arm extended. This is to entertain a proposition 
about John; in perceiving John, Mary is thinking 
about John. Her thinking does not merely accom- 
pany her perceptual experience, however; she has 
the thought by having the experience. Her per- 
ceptual experience is part of a mental instance of 
the complex perceptual propositions she is enter- 
taining. This instance of the proposition therefore 
consists partly of images, of which one is an image 
of John. That is why the proposition is a proposition 
about John. 

This sort of representation by images is also in- 
volved when Mary imagines John or pictures him 
as several feet away, facing her, smiling, with right 
arm extended. Mary pictures John in order to 
think ofhim in this way. Her thought does not merely 
accompany her imagery. Her imagery is part of an 
instance of the proposition she is entertaining. She 
entertains the proposition by having the imagery. 
The (instance of the) proposition she eritertains is 
(an instance of) a proposition about John because 
it contains.a mental image of John. 

What makes a mental image an image of John? 
For some cases a causal answer seems appropriate. 
A perceptual image is an image of John because 
the presence of John is in a familiar way causally 
responsible for important aspects of the image. A 
memory image is an image of John because of a - 
causal connection between it and an earlier per- 
ceptual image of John that was causally dependent 
on John. The image Mary forms when she pictures 
John or when she wrongly thinks she sees John may 
in a different way be causally dependent on earlier 
perceptual images of John. 

But there are also cases in which Mary pictures 
someone or something she has never perceived. 
These cases may involve a mixture of types of 
representation, mental images combined with 
mental names—labelled mental image. When 
Mary pictures John Hancock signing the Declara- 

“tion of Independence, she forms an image of some- 
one signing something. This is an image of John 
Hancock because it is labelled with a mental name 
of John Hancock. This name is a name of John 
Hancock because of the way Mary introduced it 
into her system of mental representation. 

Here then is one way in which we might hope 
to use propositions in order to explain what makes 
Mary’s thought a thought about John: Mary’s 
thought is about John if she entertains a mental 
instance of a proposition containing a mental name 
or mental image of John. 

Chisholm also hopes to use propositions for this 
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purpose but without making such strong assump- 
tions about the structure of propositions, in par- 
ticular without assuming that propositions can 
contain mental names or images. However, I do 
not see how this can be done. 

His basic definition says, roughly, that a proposi- 
tion p is about something x if and only if 


(1) p entails* that there is one and only one F and 
(2) x is the one and only F. 


This is circular unless there is a restriction on what 
can replace ‘F.’ Otherwise, we could replace ‘F° 
with “thing identical with x” to get this: 


(1’) p entails that there is one and only one thing 
identical with x 

(2’) x is the one and only one thing identical 
with x. 


Because of the position of the free variable ‘x’ in 
(t’), (1’) is equivalent to this: 


(t") p entails a propostion saying about x that 
there is one and only one thing identical 
with it. 


This is circular, like defining “p is about x” as “p 
entails a proposition that is about x.” If Chisholm’s 
definition is to avoid this sort of circularity, he 
must not allow replacements of ‘F’ that contain the 
free variable ‘x.’ 

When such a restriction is placed on ‘F; how- 
ever, his account implies that Mary has a thought 
about John only if she can identify him in a non- 
question-begging way. But why should Mary have 
to be able to identify John in this way? Perhaps all 
she remembers of him is that he is wise. The 
account I sketched using mental names allows for 
this possibility, and Chisholm has given us no 
‘reason to rule it out. 

There is a related objection to Chisholm’s 
analysis of what it is for Mary to believe herself to 
be wise, a belief she would express in English as 
“I am wise.” She does not have this belief if, read- 
ing the lines on a hand without realizing that it is 
her hand, she believes this person is wise. According 
to Chisholm, for Mary to have the relevant belief 
is for her to accept a proposition entailing that 
something C is wise, where the property of being 
C is an “individual essence” of Mary. But clearly 
Mary can accept such a proposition even in the 
wrong case, for she might accept a proposition 
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entailing that something identical with this pecson 
is wise, and the property of being ideatical -vith 
this person is an individual essence o? Mary even 
though she is not aware of this. It might seem that 
this objection could be avoided by requiring that 
the property of being C be a purely qualitative 


individual essence, but then there is 29 reason to 


suppose that Mary has such an essence and there is 
certainly no reason to think that Mary accepts any 
propositions entailing that something is G, if the 
property of being Cis a purely qualitativeindividual 
essence of Mary. The alternative acccunt in terms 
of mental first person pronouns is not subject to 
this sort of objection. 

A further objection is that Chishom’s account 
implies that Mary has a thought aboat John on 
certain occasions when she does not seem to be 
thinking of him. Suppose, for example, that she 
has the thought that one and only one student will 
be elected president of the student association next 
year and suppose that in fact John will be elected. 
Chisholm’s account implies that Marv’s thought is 
about John and indeed that she has the thought 
about John that he will be elected president of the 
student association next year. That is counter- 
intuitive. 

Chisholm is aware of this objection and proposes 
to meet it by requiring Mary to know that one and 
only one student will be elected president o? the 
student association next year. This has the curious 
result that Mary may entertain a proposition about 
John without her thought being aboa- John. But 
anyway suppose Mary does know that one and 
only one student will be elected. It still seers in- 
correct to say she has the thought abort John that 
he will be elected president of the student associa- 
tion next year. 

According to the account I sketched vsing mantal 
names, on the other hand, Mary’s merely exis- 
tential thought is not yet a thought bout John, 
since she is not entertaining a proposition that con- 
tains a mental name of John. Knowing tha: one 
and only one student will be elected president of 
the student association, Mary could a_ways intro- 
duce a new mental name for that person into her 
system of mental representation, if she had any 
reaon to. She could then form the thought about 
that person, John, that he will be elected president 
of the student association next year. But normally 
there would be no point to this. Mary would nor- 


+ Entailment for Chisholm is a very strong relation between propositions; $ entails g only if, necessarily, if p is true, q is, 


and anyone who believes p also believes g. 
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mally have to reason to introduce a new mental 
name in this context. So Mary would not normally 
form a thought about John in this context. 

More needs to be said about this, of course. We 
need an account of the reasons for using mental 
names in a system of mental representation parallel 
to Strawson’s account in Subject and Predicate of the 
reasons for using proper names in discourse. I leave 
this matter for future research. 

I turn now to a different issue. Chisholm tries to 
explain what makes Mary’s thought a thought 
about John without making any assumptions about 
the structure of propositions. But it is not clear 
that he succeeds. His basic definition as I have 
represented it seems to make use of the notion of a 
proposition’s having existential form. Clause (1) 
reads, remember, ‘“‘p entails that there is one and 
only one F.” Since entailment is a relation between 
propositions, we might suppose this means “p en- 
tails the proposition that there is one and only one 
F,” which assumes that we can speak of the struc- 
ture of propositions. 

In fact, however, Chisholm adopts the following 
interpretation: ‘‘p entails a proposition g which is 
such that, necessarily, q is true if and only if there 
is one and only one F.” On this interpretation of 
Chisholm’s account, if p is true, Chisholm’s special 
sort of entailment drops out of the picture in favor 
of necessary implication. For suppose that neces- 
sarily whenever p is true there is one and only one 
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F; suppose p is true; and suppose x is the one and 
only one F. Then the truth ofp is necessarily equiva- 
lent to there being one and only one thing such 
that both it is F and # is true. Since p entails itself, .. 
p entails something whose truth is necessarily... . 
equivalent to there being one and only one thing 
such that both it is F and # is true. So, by Ghis- 
holm’s definition on this interpretation, p is about - 
the one arid only one thing such that both it is 
F and f is true; and x is that thing. So, if the truth’ 
of p necessarily implies that there is one and only 
one F, and if x is the one and only one F, and if pis 
true, f is about x, according to this interpretation. 
But this is unacceptable. Consider any necessarily 
existing entity that can be uniquely characterized 
as “the F”. Necessarily, if p is true, there is one and 
only one F. So any true proposition will be about 
any and every necessarily existent object that has a 
unique characterization, such as any of various 
numbers, attributes, and propositions. Indeed, a 
similar argument shows that p does not even have 
to be true. As long as entails at least one true 
proposition, will be about any and every uniquely 
specifiable number, proposition, and attribute, on 
this interpretation of Chisholm’s account. I con- 
clude, therefore, that this interpretation does not 
provide an adequate method for avoiding an appeal 
to the structure of propositions in the context of 
Chisholm’s account. 
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I. THE UNIQUENESS IN CAUSATION 
PETER UNGER 


iB Res is a logical principle governing causa- 

tion which, while it has consequences of con- 
siderable philosophic interest, never appears to 
be fully articulated or even recognized by any 
philosopher. I call it the principle of the uniqueness of 
that which causes. Expressed in terms of the verb 
“cause,” and a notion of a particular thing, which 
delimits the relevant objects of the verb, the prin- 


ciple reads like this: 


If some entity causes, or some entities cause, a parti- 
_ cular thing, then nothing else causes that latter thing 
and no other entities cause it. _ 


-This is an entirely general statement concerning 
the logic of causation, though of course it does not 
imply that anything ever is caused. In the antece- 
dent, I talk of entities instead of things. This is to 
make clear that the principle governs persons and 
other conscious beings, insofar as they may be 
causes, as well as events, facts, physical objects and 
other entities naturally called things. It is quite 
obvious, I suppose, that our principle dictates as 
follows: If John’s putting poison in Jim’s food 
caused a certain particular thing, say, Jim’s death, 
then Bill’s shooting Jim did not cause that latter 
thing. I want it to be just as clear that our principle 
dictates this as well: If John’s putting poison in 
Jim’s food caused Jim’s death, then John himself, 
who is a man and not that first fact or event, did 
not cause Jim’s death. For convenience, however, 
we may also put our principle wholly in terms of 
expressions for things: If something or some things 
cause a particular thing, then nothing else causes 
the latter (and no other things cause it). 

What are we to think of this principle, this 
uniqueness condition with which it presents us? I will 
argue that, properly understood, the evidence con- 
spires to support this condition. Further, it is only 
by acknowledging this condition that we may get 
the best account of “cause,” both verb and noun, 
while demarcating the sense most directly rele- 
vant to the topic of causation. Finally, I shall 
indicate some of the consequences of this prin- 
ciple. 


1. On THe OBJECTS or CAUSAT-ON 


Our principle concerns causation, and not any 
philosopher’s invention however closely or irter- 
estingly related to it. This is due to our use of the 
verb ‘‘cause” in our statement of the principle. We 
are to test the principle by examining certain 
sentences which employ this verb. Avoiding some 
trivially irrelevant sentences with “‘cause”’ is trivi- 
ally easy. Avoiding some other irrelevant sentences 
demands a bit more thought. This taought con- 
cerns the objects of causation. Our fr-nciple, we 
may say, only concerns those cases were the ob- 
jects of causation are particular things, and where the 
object of the verb picks out a single particular 
thing. i 

Accordingly, the following sentence is never 
intended as an instance of our principle: 


Drunken driving causes accidents. 


For, the object word, “accidents,” does not refer to 
any particular thing. Thus, our principle allows the 
following related sentence, denying uniqueness of 
what causes, to be consistent, as it ob¥inusly is: 


Drunken driving causes accidents. and so do 
many other things. 


The sentences relevant to testing have an object for 
the verb which refers to a single particular thing. 

It is less obvious that the following sentences are 
also not directly relevant to the question of 
whether or not our principle is correct: 


Bill’s sneezing caused Betty to catch a cold. 
Bill caused Betty to catch a cold. 


But they are not directly relevant. The point is that 
Betty’s catching a cold may occur a number of 
times, or obtain on a number of occastons. Bill may 
cause her to catch a cold one time, someone else or 
something else may cause her to another time. 
Accordingly, our principle allows the following 
sentence to be actually consistent: 


Bill’s sneezing caused Betty to catch a cold, and 
so did something else. 
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Bill caused Betty to catch a cold, and so did 
someone else. 


Without the explanation just given, to the effect 
that no particular thing is picked out by the object, 
many readers, I submit, would hear these sentences 
as inconsistent. This is because they would be 
assuming that a particular thing was picked out as 
caused, a particular case of Betty’s catching a cold, 
and then our principle would govern their thinking 
which proceeded from that assumption. In that 
way, our principle receives some support, I think, 
even where the conditions are not proper for a direct 
logical test of it. 

We obtain proper conditions when we begin with 
such sentences as these, where a particular object 
is picked out: 

Bill’s sneezing caused Betty to catch a cold for 

the second time. 


Bill caused Betty to catch a cold for the second 
time. 


For now, only one particular thing can answer to 
the object description: presumably, the event of 
Betty’s catching a cold for the second time; pos- 
sibly, the fact of her doing so, which may be the 
same thing as that event. In any case, we now 
encounter these directly relevant sentences: 


Bill’s sneezing caused Betty to catch a cold for 
the second time, and so did something else. 


Bill caused Betty to catch a cold for the second 
time, and so did someone else. 


These sentences not only appear to be inconsistent; 
they actually are. Thus, the sentences just above 
imply a uniqueness for their subject in relation to 
the object. And, it is the verb ‘‘caused”’ which is 
responsible for this implication. For with other 
verbs, otherwise identical sentences exhibit no 
inconsistency, nor even any appearance of one: 


Bill’s sneezing helped Betty to catch a cold for 
the second time, and so did something else. 


Bill observed Betty to catch a cold for the second 
time, and so did someone else. 


This contrast confirms the idea that there is a 
uniqueness in causation, and that this uniqueness 
is not to be found just anywhere. For example, it 
does not obtain in the case of observation. 


Even where an inconsistency is present, it may not 
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appear to be. I think it clear, for example, that the 
sentence: 


Men aren’t men anymore 


is an inconsistent one. But hardly anyone would 
hear it as inconsistent. The hearer’s mind would 
proceed forthwith to an idea likely for a speaker to 
convey by means of the sentence, though not 
actually asserted by it, for example, that men 
aren’t as virile as they used to be. The context 
would determine, more or less precisely, the con- 
sistent idea to which the mind would proceed. 

Various causal sentences will likewise fail to 
appear inconsistent, even when they actually are 
so. One example of this is the sentence: 


The flame caused the pan to get hotter at that 
time, and so did something else, the hot coals. 


I think that what this sentence actually expresses 
can be rendered as follows, so that the inconsistency 
emerges: 


The flame caused an increase in the amount of 
heat in the pan at that time, and the hot coals 
also caused that increase. 


The idea towards which the hearer’s mind natur- 
ally proceeds, however, may be this rather different 
one: 


The flame caused the pan to get hotter at that 
time, and the hot coals caused it to get still 
hotter (just afterwards). 


This is of course consistent, and in no way violates 
any uniqueness condition. The flame causes one 
increase and the hot coals cause another. Those are 
two different things, and so they may be caused by 
things each quite distinct. 

Another sort of example, where no comparative 
condition is explicitly involved, occurs in the 
realm of the mental: 


Bill caused Betty to be upset then, and so did 
someone else, John. 


Again, I think that what the sentence actually 
expresses is inconsistent. But the mind will be apt 
to handle the sentence differently. For one, it may 
well move toward an idea involving comparatives: 


Bill caused Betty to be upset then, and someone 
else, John, caused her to be still more upset. 


This latter sentence, concerning a different matter, 


1 The apparently problematic status of this sort of sentence, and of the “‘mentalistic” sort of sentence soon to follow, was 


suggested to me by William Ruddick, 
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is of course consistent. For another, the mind may 
move toward an idea involving different objects of 
the mental state or states: 


Bill caused Betty to be upset at him then, and 

someone else, John, caused Betty to be upset at 

him. 
This too is quite consistent. But here, each person is 
said to cause something different. What our 
original sentence actually asserts, however, is 
neither of these, nor anything of the like. Its con- 
tent is rendered, perhaps more clearly, in this 
following sentence: 


Bill caused Betty to be in a certain state then, 
that of being upset, and so did someone else, 
John. 


This last sentence, which is indeed relevant, is 
quite clearly an inconsistent one. 

While it is not to be found just anywhere, at the 
same time, this causal uniqueness is no narrow or 
special matter, confined to the verb “‘cause” and 
close cognates. First, general verbs of causality 
exhibit the same logical feature; we find it with 
“bring. about... and ‘“‘make (happen) 
.” Thus, the sentences we should expect them 
from do give us the revealing inconsistencies with 
these verbs: 











Bill’s sneezing brought it about that Betty caught 
a cold for the second time, and so did something 
else. 


Bill made Betty catch a cold for the second time, 
and so did someone else. 


Verbs with a causal element, but also with other 
more specific implications also conspire to suggest 
our uniqueness. 

The verb “move” may be used intransitively, 
requiring no object but only a subject, as in the 
sentence “The stick moved.” Here, the verb has no 
implication of causation. Alternatively, the verb 
may be used transitively, where an object of the 
verb is at least implied. This occurs in the sentence, 
“The man moved the stick.” In all such cases, 
there is an implication of causality, the motion of 
what is moved is caused. In this case, the man 
presumably caused the stick to move; if he did not, 
then presumably he at least caused something which 
in turn caused the motion in question, or whatever. 
In any case, where the object of “move” picks out 
a single particular thing, a uniqueness condition 
applies, quite in parallel with the one with “cause.” 
The same applies with many other transitive 
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causal verbs: “create,” “destroy,” “build,” “‘con- 
struct,” “write,” “‘compose,” “paint? “open,” 
“close,” “fll,” “empty,” and so on, and so forth. 
To test directly, we must be sure the sentence picks 
out a single, particular thing as caused. For ex- 
ample, John may paint the fence, but also Bill may 
paint it another time. Here, John may be causing 
a particular coat of paint to go on the fence, or 
something of the like, and Bill is cavs.ng another 
to go on. Normally, when speaking of a fence being 
painted, we are not thinking of various coats, or 
various paintings, or whatever. Thus. we would 
normally hear the following as incons’stent: 


John painted the fence, and so did scmeone else. 


This appearance serves to confirm our uniqueness 
condition. At the same time, we now can see that 
such a sentence is not directly relevant for our 
logical test, and that we move toward such a test 
sentence with: 


John painted the fence at that tim, and so did 
someone else. 


I am not saying that this latter sentenze is logically 
adequate to our purpose. I am only suggesting that 
we have intuitions regarding a certam uniqueness — 
in the verb “paint,” and that this goes along with 
our intuition concerning the causal nature of the 
verb. 

Let us suppose that John painted tke front of the 
fence, and Bill the back; and tha: when they 
finished, the fence was painted. Did John paint the 
fence? I think not. John painted the front of the 
fence. Why do we have this feeling? Because John, 
we feel, caused the front of the fence to be painted, 
or to acquire a coat of paint, or whatever. But he 
did not cause the back to do so, and so he did not 
cause the fence to be painted. Rather, John and 
Bill caused the fence to acquire a coat of paint, or 
whatever; and so neither one, but the two of them, 
painted the fence. 

Let us suppose that a monkey opens a door with 
a key. In casual talk, someone might say that the 
key opened the door. Someone else might say that 
the monkey did. If what they both say is really 
true, we should be able to conjoin them to form a 
truth: 


The monkey opened the door then, and so did 
the key. 


But this seems inconsistent, as does the logical 
consequence of it: 
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The monkey opened the door then, and so did 
something else. 


As something inconsistent can’t be taking place, 
what is actually going on? I think that the proper 
answer here is that keys don’t really open doors; but 
that they are just used to open doors, by monkeys, 
people and so on, and perhaps are otherwise in- 
volved in the opening of various doors. In any 
case, however, the main point for us here is this: 
The inconsistency we feel in attributing the opening 
to each of two things at once goes along with our 
feeling that, in opening a door, something or 
someone causes some particular thing, and the 
thing caused involves or conerns the door. Perhaps, 
he or it causes the door to open, or to become open 
or whatever. Accordingly, as opening a door is 
causal, the uniqueness we feel present in cases of 
such openings confirms our idea about the unique- 
ness in causation. 

I have been deliberately vague in my characteri- 
zation of what is caused, calling it only a particular 
thing. My reason is that I am not quite sure as to 
the nature of these things, but wish to convey the 
idea of the relevant particularity. Many would 
urge that these particular things are events, parti- 
cular events. If I insisted on particular events, an 
argument would be necessary. For, first, Roderick 
Chisholm has denied that events are particulars, 
claiming them always to be a certain sort of 
universal.? And, second, Zeno Vendler, while seem- 
ing to allow that events are particulars, argues that 
events are seldom if ever caused. He seems to think 
that what are caused are particular facts. Our 
statement in terms of particular things is intended 
to be neutral amongst these various positions. But 
unless we have the particularity on which I am 
focusing, we will have no coherent idea of causation 
at all, but only some philosopher’s invention. For 
present purposes, then, I may assume that our 
notion of causing a particular thing is adequately 
clear. 

Often, however, historical discussions of causa- 
tion have not even been this clear. In his System of 
Logic, John Stuart Mill offers the following defini- 
tion. of “the Law of Causation”: 
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The Law of Causation, the recognition of which is the 
main pillar of inductive science, is but the familiar 
truth, that invariability of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact.* 


While Mill speaks of a fact as the thing caused, the 
most likely interpretation of his meaning is that it 
is a universal fact, which may be instanced on 
numerous occasions. Indeed, in his interpretation 
of Mill’s meaning, Bertrand Russell speaks of an 
event as caused, and it is an event which is a 
universal. 


An “event”, in the statement of the law, is obviously 
intended to be something likely to recur, since other- 
wise the law becomes trivial. It follows that an “event” 
is not a particular, but some universal of which there 
may be many instances. . . . What is meant by an 
“event” is something like striking a match, or drop- 
ping a penny into the slot of an automatic machine.’ 


Now, if one thinks, as Mill seems to do, in terms 
of the causing of such universals, it is all too easy 
to miss out on our uniqueness condition, which 
applies only to the causing of particular things. This 
would be so even if, as Mill himself does, one had 
thoughts which were extremely congenial to our 
condition. Indeed, in his most pertinent chapter, 
“Of the Plurality of Causes: and the Intermixture 
of Effects,” Mill is most congenial to our way of 
thinking: , 

... We have regarded a b c d e, the aggregate of the 

phenomena existing at any moment, as consisting of 

dissimilar facts, a 6 ¢ d and e, for each of which one, 
and only one, cause needs be sought; the difficulty 
being only that of singling out this one cause from the 

multitude of antecedent circumstances, A, B, C, D, 

and E. The cause indeed may not be simple; it may 

consist of an assemblage of conditions from which the 
given effect could result. 

If such were the fact, it would be comparatively an 
easy task to investigate the laws of nature. But . . . it is 
not true that the same phenomena is always produced 
by the same cause; the effect a may sometimes arise 
from A, sometimes from B.® 


Here, Mill begins with what appears to be a dis- 
cussion of the causation of a particular fact or 
event: “the aggregate of phenomena existing at any 


2 Roderick Chisholm, ‘‘Events and Propositions,’’ Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 15-24. Also, see Donald Davidson’s reply to 
Chisholm, ‘‘Events as Particulars,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 25-32. 

3 Zeno Vendler, “Effects, Results and Consequences” in R. J. Butler (ed.), Analytical Philosophy (Oxford, 1962). Also, see 
replies by S. Bromberger and W. H. Dray, and Vendler’s reactions, all in the volume just cited. 

4 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic Book III, Chapter V, Section 2. 

5 Bertrand Russell, “On the Notion of Cause,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. XIII (1912-13), reprinted in Mysticism 
and Logic (London, 1932), where the quoted passage is on p. 186. 


8 Mill, op. cit., Book III, Chapter X, Section 1. 
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moment.” And his remarks about an assemblage of 
conditions encourage us to spot important evidence 
for the uniqueness in causation. But by the next 
paragraph, Mill has reverted to thinking in terms 
of “universals,” neglecting what might be dis- 
covered to obtain for a single, particular thing: 
“the same phenomena always produced by the 
same cause.” Being relevantly particular, what may 
we gain from Mill at his best? 


2. CAUSATION BY AN ASSEMBLAGE AND CAUSAL 
Over-DETERMINATION 


We are clear enough, I take it, about the objects 
of “cause” in sentences relating directly to our 
principle. But it seems that we might yet advance 
clarity as regards the terms in the subject’s position, 
that is, those terms purporting to denote whatever 
or whoever caused. In speaking of that which 
causes, our principle both speaks of some entity and 
also of some entities. The singular alternative is 
appropriate enough. But, in the statement of an 
alleged uniqueness condition, what is the latter, 
plural term doing? 

Our principle must not rule out plurality. If it 
did, it would thereby wrongly rule out such con- 
sistent sentences as: 


The stone’s striking the window and the win- 
dow’s being made-of brittle glass caused the 
window to break. 


We want to see, then, how there may be unique- 
ness in plurality. To do so, we take our cue from 
Mill, who has already instructed us in such matters: 
“the difficulty being only that of singling out this 
one cause from the multitude of antecedent cir- 
cumstances. . . . The cause indeed may not be 
simple; it may consist of an assemblage of condi- 
tions from which the given effect could result.” In 
this light, let us consider the sentence, displayed 
just above, concerning the breaking of the window. 

As we have remarked, our principle does not rule 
this sentence inconsistent. Indeed, the principle 
instructs us as to its consistent interpretation. The 
subject of the sentence denotes the unique cause 
of the window’s breaking. What caused the window 
to break is two events, in Mill’s terms, an assemblage 
of two events. As these events, or this assemblage 
of them, caused the breaking, nothing else did. In 
particular, neither one of these events caused the window 
to break. Accordingly, the stone’s striking the 
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window did not cause the window to break and, 
likewise, the window’s being made of brittle glass 
did not cause it. Now, in some other case, we may 
say that a certain stone’s striking a certain window 
caused a certain window to break But then it 
follows that, in that case, the window’s breaking 
was not caused by the stone’s striking it and some- 
thing else, say, the window’s being mede of brittle 
glass. It should be clear enough, now, kow plurality 
and uniqueness may be relevantly compatible. 

While whatever causes a particular thing may 
thus be a plurality, we have spotted a logical limit 
on what may cause it. There is no similar limit, 
however, on what a particular thing may cause; 
there is an asymmetry here. Any number of parti- 
cular things may be caused by a single agent, event 
or fact; or by an assemblage of these. If an event, 
for example causes two particular things, then it 
causes each of them. If a stone’s striking a window 
causes the window to break and Jckn to hear a 
loud noise, then it causes the window to break, and 
it also causes John to hear the noise. 

I think that things proceed in a relevantly simi- 
lar manner for other verbs which have causal im- 
plications. For verbs that do not, lixe “precede,” 
for example, matters proceed quite differently. We 
may best appreciate the difference by employing a 
Principle of Emphasis. Elsewhere, I nave argued 
for this principle at considerable length.” Briefly, 
the idea is that by emphasizing key ex>ressions, we 
do not alter what they mean or expr2ss, but we do -- 
help ourselves spot logical relations between the 
concepts they express. To spot the relevant differ- 
ence between causation and precedence, then, we 
consider these following two sentenc2s, where in 
each case our principle has been employed: 


The stone’s striking the window cawsed the win- 
dow’s breaking and the window’s being made of 
brittle glass caused it. 


The stone’s striking the window preceded the 
window’s breaking and the window’s being made 
of brittle glass preceded it. 


As emphasis properly brings forth, there is a strong 
appearance of contradiction with the first sentence, 
but none at all with the second. There is a unique- 
ness in causation, but no such uniqueness in pre- 
cedence. 

We may make our points another way, I suggest, 
by seeing how the word “also” works differently 


7 Peter Unger, Ignorance (Oxford, 1975), Chapter II, Sections 7, 8, and 9. 
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with “precede” and “caused.” While the first of 
_ these allows an “also,” the second results in con- 
tradiction or worse if the word is added: 


The stone’s striking it and also the window’s 
being made of brittle glass preceded the window’s 
breaking. 


The stone’s striking it and also the window’s being 
made of brittle glass caused the window’s 
breaking. 


The reason for this, no doubt, is the relation of 
these sentences to: 


The stone’s striking it preceded the window’s 
breaking, and so did the window’s being made of 
brittle glass. 


The stone’s striking it caused the window’s 
breaking, and so did the window’s being made of 
brittle glass. 


What is wanted to make the connection explicit, I 
take it, is an account of the element “‘so.” In any 
case, as “precede” is wholly acausal, it manifests 
the symmetry which ‘‘cause” does not: Just as a 
given event may precede each one of any number 
of others, so that given event may be preceded by 
each one of any number of other events. 

Linguistic intuition thus appears to be on the 
side of our principle. Acquaintance with the fami- 
liar philosophical topic of ‘causal over-determin- 
ation,” however, may lead many to suppose that 
our principle must be unsound. They would sup- 
pose that cases of causal over-determination don’t 
conform to our principle. But when these cases of 
causation are properly described, there is no con- 
flict, but only conformity to our principle of 
uniqueness. A couple of examples will indicate 
clearly enough how matters run here generally. 

Regarding causal over-determination, the sim- 
plest sort of case is that where one event causes 
another, but should! the -causing event not have 
occurred, the latter Would have occurred anyway, 
caused by some third event. For example, a 
certain stone’s striking a certain window caused 
the window to break. But if John had not 
then thrown that stone, Bill, who was watching 
things, would have thrown a similar stone, a little 
bit faster, and the window would have thus been 
caused to break at the very same time. There is no 
problem here; for we may say that if the first 
stone’s striking the window did not occur, and so 
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did not cause its breaking, the second stone’s 
striking the window would have occurred, and it 
would have caused the window’s breaking. I am not 
suggesting that thoughts of this case would prompt 
many to question our condition, but it is good for 
us to have the case in hand before we come to a case 
which might. 

A more difficult case, it might be supposed, is 
that where both stones were thrown simultaneously, 
both striking the window at precisely the same 
time. But, in fact, there is no difficulty here either. 
One thing we may say now is that the complex 
event of the two stones’ striking the window caused 
the breaking. Or, we may say that the breaking 
was caused by (an assemblage of) two simpler events, 
the first stone’s striking it and the second’s. But, of 
course, this is not to say that one of these simpler 
events, or the other, caused anything. Whichever 
we choose, providing the situation is at all typical, 
we may go on to say this: If the first stone had not 
been thrown, the second stone’s striking the win- 
dow would have caused it’s breaking, while if the 
second had not been thrown, the first’s striking it 
would have. On the natural assumptions, these are 
the natural descriptions; on more complex as- 
sumptions, we would have other descriptions 
which conform to our uniqueness condition. Ac- 
cordingly, whatever problems they may present, 
cases of causal-overdetermination, however com- 
plex, present no problems for our uniqueness 
condition.® 

Regarding a plurality of causes, there remains to 
discuss a line of objection which is a bit more 
sophisticated than those worries so far encountered. 
A sophisticated philsopher may easily suppose that 
our condition necessitates an implausible diver- 
gence between the syntax of sentences with the 
verb “‘cause” and the semantics of these sentences. 
For it may be supposed that our condition implies 
an equivalance to exist between these two sen- 
tences: 


John caused the window to break. 
John caused the window to break by himself. 


If there is an equivalence here, the expression “by 
himself” will make no semantic contribution to the 
sentence in which it occurs. It is implausible to 
suppose that such a syntactic element should make 
no difference semantically; so much the worse for 
our principle. 


` 8 Some recent discussions of these topics include J. L. Mackie, The Cement of the Universe (Oxford, 1974), Pp- 43-47 and Louis 
E. Loeb, ‘Causal Theories and Causal Overdetermination,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp- 526-531- 
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But our principle allows “by himself” to make 
its contribution. To see the difference it makes, we 
compare the above two sentences with: 


John caused the window to break with someone’s 
help. 


Our original unqualified sentence is quite com- 
patible with this last, but the sentence with 
“by himself” is not. If this third sentence holds, 
then John caused the window to break, not by 
himself of course, but with someone’s help. Perhaps 
without the help, he would have caused it anyway; 
perhaps not; neither is implied by saying that he 
caused it with the help. 

While it will now be granted that we have 
allowed for the contribution of “by himself,” it 
may be thought that we face a problem on the 
other side. We cannot, it might be supposed, allow 
for a contribution of “together” to the semantics 
of: 


John and someone else together caused the 
window to break. 


We need to distinguish this sentence semantically 
from the unqualified: 


John and someone else caused the window to 
break. 


But, given our condition, how are we to do so? 

The answer, I think, is to say that the opposite of 
“together” here will be gotten with “independ- 
ently,” or with an expression to similar effect, 
rather than with no qualification at all. Accord- 
ingly, both of the two sentences displayed just 
above differ logically from: 


John and someone else independently caused the 
window to break. 


The sentence with “together” is inconsistent with 


the last; the sentence with no qualification is con- . 


sistent with it and, indeed, is entailed by each of 
these mutually exclusive qualified. sentences. 

This is a promising beginning, but what is the 
function of “together” and “independently” here, 
so that they solve our problem of semantic con- 
tribution. What are they really qualifying? I am 
far from sure of our answer here, but perhaps I may 
suggest something. When it’s together, then the 
two people did something together—smashed the 
window with a log perhaps—and by doing this thing 
they caused the window to break. When it’s in- 
dependently, then each did something independently of 
the other—perhaps John threw a stone while the 
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other person threw another stone. There was no 
plan for them both to throw. Thus, by each doing 
his own thing, they caused the window to break. 

Such suggestions work as well for various “‘ob- 
jects” as for personal agents. For we sozak of these 
objects as doing things.’ Thus, if the water caused 
Betty to catch a cold, it might do it by itself or, 
alternatively, it might do it with help from the 
cold air. Again, these two might cause John to 
catch a cold. They might cause it together or, 
alternatively, independently. In the first case, they 
might together lower his resistance, thereby causing 
him to catch the cold. In the second, the water 
may give him germs while the cold ar, independ- 
ently, prevents him from sleeping. 

Where causes are facts or events, our suggestions 
may appear to find problems. But, then, what do 
facts do, and what events? Facts obtain; events 
occur; sometimes in conducive circumstances and 
sometimes not. If one event causes another all by 
itself, then perhaps it not only causes the latter but 
does so without the aid of conducive cyzumstances. 
What about one event and another together causing 
a third to occur? Perhaps it is by occu-ring together 
that the first two cause the third. In ccntrast, they 
might cause it independently. If so, then , perhaps, 
what happens is this: They each occur independ- 
ently—at different times, in different places, from 
different causes, or whatever. And 5’ each thus 
doing something different, the two may independ- 
ently cause the third event. 


3. TOWARD a SYSTEMATIC Account CF “CAUSE” 


The concept of causation is no philosopher’s 
invention. To get a handle on it, w= need to be 
sensitive to our language, which embodies it, 
especially to the word “‘cause,” in tecms of which 
the word “causation” can be defined or under- 
stood. We speak of the causation of this by that 
when that is the cause of this. Not every sense of 
“cause,” however, is closely relevant to such an 
understanding, as the following contrast makes 
clear: 


John was the cause of the charity's being suc- 
cessful. 


The charity was the cause which Jckn favored. 


In both sentences, the noun “cause” is 2mployed in 
a very common meaning; but only the meaning in 
the first sentence is closely relevant tc understand- 
ing causation. We want an account of the noun in 
its first meaning which will show how it is related 
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to the verb “cause.” I think that by adhering to 
our uniqueness condition we get the best, as well as 
the simplest, account. This will further support the 
principle I am advancing. 

I propose that the basis of a good understanding 
of “cause,” both verb and noun, is found in sen- 
tences concerning the causation of particular 
things: 


His smoking caused him to develop cancer. 


His smoking was the cause of his developing 
cancer. 


His smoking was a cause of his developing 
cancer. 


On this basis, we may perhaps understand such a 
sentence as: 


Smoking causes cancer, 


though exactly what form that extended under- 
standing will take, I am unable to articulate. I do 
not think this inability need prevent us from 
thinking we have the proper basis however, nor 
need it detain us from trying to relate these three 
basic sentences. 

The simplest accounting, I suggest, and the one 
furthered by our uniqueness condition, relies on 
identifying the cause of a particular thing with that 
which caused, or is causing, or will cause it. Thus, we 
may treat the first two of our sentences as logically 
equivalent. The uniqueness implied by the definite 
article matches that which our condition picks out 
for the verb. That this simplest accounting is 
correct is evidenced by the apparent inconsistency 
of each of these following four sentences: 


His smoking caused him to develop cancer, and 
so did something else. 


His smoking was the cause of his developing cancer, 
and so was something else. 


His smoking caused him to develop cancer, but 
(and, so) it was not the cause of it. 


His smoking was the cause of his developing cancer, 
but (and, so) it did not cause it. 


We need only now explain the relation of our 
third sentence, where the indefinite article is em- 
ployed, to the first two. What is a cause of an 
event; what are its causes? For most cases, I propose 
that a cause is a part of the cause, that it is a part of 
that which causes the event. Accordingly, the 
causes-of an event are the parts of the cause of it. In 
such a case, the cause will be some sort of complex 
or assemblage. The reason that I qualify my 
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remarks, speaking only of most cases, is that the 
following appears to me consistent: 


His smoking was a cause of his developing cancer, 
whether or not it was the cause. 


But if a cause is always a part of the cause, then it 
could never be the cause itself. Accordingly, we 
must explain “ʻa cause” in terms a bit more com- 
plex. But they must be only a bit more complex. 
For we may accommodate the troubling case, and 
adequately paraphrase our third sentence, in terms 
of a simple disjunction of the two sorts of case: 


Either his smoking was the cause of his develop- 
ing cancer or it was a part of the cause of it. 


Other sentences follow suit. Accordingly, if the 
causes of that accident were drunken driving and 
the slippery road, then drunken driving was a part 
of the cause, and the slippery. road was the only 
other part of it. If the window’s being made of 
brittle glass was an important cause of its breaking, 
then its being made of such glass was an important 
part of the cause. 

This account of causes concerns persons as well 
as events, and indeed anything which may be said 
to cause a particular thing. Thus, if John was a 
cause of the charity’s being successful, then either 
he was the cause, in which case he caused it, or 
else he was a part of the cause, in which case he 
was a part of that which caused it. If the latter, 
then perhaps another part of the cause was the 
economy’s booming. If these were the only parts of 
the cause, then the causes of the charity’s being 
successful were the economy’s booming and John. 
Neither of them caused it, but an aggregate, this 
time consisting of a person and an event, did cause 
the charity to be successful. We have hardly pre- 
sented a complete account of “cause,” even limit- 
ing ourselves to the relevant sense of the word. 
But we have, I suggest, made a good beginning in 
that direction. This further supports our idea of 
the uniqueness in causation. 

Perhaps, this is a good place to remark briefly 
the relation of our condition to attempts to define 
causation in terms of (casually) sufficient and/or 
necessary conditions. While it has recently come 
under attack, many philosophers have favored the 
idea that the cause of something must be “‘suffi- 
cient” for its occurrence. It must be something 
which, at least in the prevailing circumstances, 
ensures the occurrence of the thing which is thus 
caused. Along these lines, there has been a tend- 
ency for the cause to become “larger and larger,” 
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with Mill it even swallows up any surrounding 
circumstances. Such a tendency serves to rule out 
there being anything else around which might 
play a part in causing the thing. This makes sense 
on our condition of one thing causing, of this being 
the cause, the whole cause, which therefore must 
leave out no part—no contemporaneous necessary 
condition. 

Our uniqueness condition has no need of these 
conditions of which philosophers speak when 
seeking to analyze causation. Indeed, I find their 
words to lead to no conception which is either 
natural or clear to me. I wish only to help explain 
their tendency to speak in this particular technical 
manner. Insofar as our uniqueness condition is of 
help here, it is further confirmed by the behavior 
of these philosophers. 


4. THE IRRELEVANCE OF ELLIPSIS 


Our principle concerns anything which might be 
supposed to cause a particular thing, not only 
facts, events and people, but physical objects, 
“universals,” and so on. Our principle gives us a 
strict interpretation for many things we are wont 
casually to say, and bids us consider that such an 
interpretation is the correct one. For example, we 
are wont to assert indifferently: 


The slippery road caused the car to crash. 


The road’s being slippery caused the car to 
crash. 


In fact, however, the road’s being slippery is a 
condition, fact or event, whereas the slippery road 
is a “physical object.” The latter is a road which is, 
in fact, a slippery one. The road’s being slippery 
is not any road, no matter how slippery that road 
may be. Accordingly, our principle bids us that at 
most one of the above assertions is true. I suggest 
that this is indeed correct, as is evidenced by the 
apparent inconsistency of: 


The slippery road caused the car’s crashing and 
the road’s being slippery caused it. 


This contrasts with another sentence: 


The slippery road and the road’s being slippery 
caused the car’s crashing. 


This latter sounds odd, I admit; but the point is 
that it does not sound inconsistent. Though it does 


* I am here indebted to John Taurek. 
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not concern our principle, perhaps I should say 
that it seems more likely to me that the road’s 
being slippery caused the car to crash, and irdeed 
quite unlikely that the slippery road itself wes the 
cause. 

Let us consider another situatior, one which 
prompts us to say rather indifferently: 


Those people caused John to feel depressed. 
Indifference caused John to feel depressed. 


Those people’s being indifferent cevsed Joan to 
feel depressed. 


Here, John’s feeling is said to be caused by each of 
three different things: those people, whc are 
certain particular entities; indifference, which is a 
“universal” ; those people’s being indiferent, which 
is a single, particular fact or event. Now, for all our 
principle says, indifference itself, the “universal,” 
may be the cause, though I very mich doubt it. 
More likely, I think, is that those people are the 
cause. To my lights, it is more likely still that John’s 
feeling is caused by a certain event, serhaps those 
people’s being indifferent. The point here, of 
course, does not really concern these relative 
likelihoods. It is just this: if any one >° these is the 
cause, then none of the others can be. 

(A way to allow various things each to cause of 
course remains open. We may then say, so Zar as 
our principle goes, at least, that those people 
caused John’s depression, while thair being in- 
different caused John to feel deprzssed.® But I 
think this purely logical gambit presents little that 
is likely. More likely in the case is this, I think: 
Their being indifferent caused John to feel de- 
pressed, and it also caused John’s depression, 
which he felt.) 

In light of what has gone before, -hese remarks 
may seem so obvious as to be not wcrth making. 
But serious thinkers, in discussing causation and 
related issues, have said words to the opposite 
effect: They have spoken of expressions fcr the 
cause as being only elliptical, when these expres- 
sions were clearly ill-suited for picking out events 
or anything much like an event. Fer one, 2. D. 
Broad writes: 


Of course I am well aware that we constan’ly use 
phrases, describing causal transactioms, in which a 
continuant is named as the cause and mc event in that 
continuant is mentioned. Thus we say: “The stone 
broke the window,” “The cat killed the mouse.” and 
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so on. But it is quite evident that all such phrases are 
elliptical.19 


‘For another, Donald Davidson writes: 


. .. If I poison someone’s morning grapefruit with 
the intention of killing him, and I succeed, then I 
caused his death by putting poison in his food. ... 

The notion of cause appealed to here is ordinary 
event-causality, the relation, whatever it is, that holds 
between two events when one is cause of the other. 
For although we say the agent caused the death of the 
victim, that is, he killed him, this is an elliptical way 
of saying that some act of the agent—something he 
did, such as put posion in the grapefruit—caused the 
death of the victim. 


It is clear from his context that Davidson (un- 
fortunately, I think) identifies what someone did 
with some event. In any event, he is claiming that 
an assertion like: 


John caused Jim’s death 
is elliptical for something like: 
John’s doing something caused Jim’s death. 


But there is no reason to suppose the long sentence 
to be elliptical for the short. Is the description of 
the event elliptical for the simple name “John”? 
I doubt it. 

What this talk of ellipsis does, however, is get us 
to examine such odd sounding sentences as: 


John and John’s putting poison in Jim’s food 
caused Jim’s death, 


as well as our aforementioned: 


The slippery road and the road’s being slippery 
caused the car’s crashing. 


Broad and Davidson would, I suppose, explain the 
admitted oddness in terms of redundancy, or some- 
thing of the like. But I think that these sentences 
sound odd because the interpretations needed for 
their truth concern situations that are, if not 
downright impossible, which I suspect, at least 
most bizarre and unusual. I proceed, then, to 
articulate the interpretations for these sentences. 
In the first odd sentence, a certain person, John, 
is part of the cause. Presumably, it is by doing 
something that he is. Possibly, it is by putting 
poison in Jim’s food; more likely, it is by doing 
something else, say, by emptying Jim’s antidote 
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belt of all remedies. This is one way John figures 
in the cause; fe is part of it. Another way he figures 
is this: Perhaps by putting poison in Jim’s food, 
John is involved in a certain event, the event of 
John’s putting posion in Jim’s food. This event, and 
not John, is the other part of the cause of Jim’s 
death. 

In the second sentence, the slippery road itself 
was part of the cause of the car’s crashing. Perhaps 
it was by doing something that it was. One thing 
the road did was curve around very sharply; per- 
haps it was by doing this that the road was a cause. 
Or, perhaps, it was not by doing anything, but by 
simply being a certain way, by being sharply 
curved at a certain point. Now, the road also 
figures in the cause in another, more indirect way. 
The road is involved in a certain event or fact, that 
of the road’s being slippery, which is here asserted 
to be the only other cause of the car’s crashing. 

When one is thinking of an “object” or a person 
as causing, or as part of the cause, one will not be 
likely there and then to be thinking similarly of 
events involving those very entities. And, the con- 
verse is even more obviously the case. Thus, these 
interpretations, and the sentences interpreted, are 
clearly no part of everyday thinking or speech. 
This, I think, is all we need to note in order to 
explain the oddness of the noted sentences. 

Of course, at some deeper level, these sentences, 
through their interpretations, may prove incon- 
sistent. But to discover this will take argument; it 
lies beyond the evidence of the ear. However the 
arguments may run, they will not serve to revive 
any talk of ellipsis. What our causal sentences are 
asserting is clear enough for that line to be aban- 
doned. If the sentences are in trouble, that cannot 
be helped by appealing to ellipsis. 

Ellipsis is no more often in place with other 
causal verbs than it is with “cause” itself. We have 
already looked at the sentence: 


The key opened the door. 
This clearly is not elliptical for: 
Someone opened the door with the key. 


For, as we have seen, it may naturally be used on 
occasions where we say: 


The monkey opened the door. 


10 C, D. Broad, “Determinism, Indeterminism and Libertarianism” in his Ethics and the History of Philosophy (London, 1952) ; 
reprinted in Bernard Berofsky (ed.), Free Will and Determinism (New York, 1966), where the quoted passage is on p. 157. 
11 Donald Davidson, “Agency” in Agent, Action and Reason, ed. by Robert Binkley, Richard Bronaugh, and Ausonio Marras 


(Toronto, 1971), p. 10. 
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We might then think that it is elliptical for: 


Someone or something opened the door with 
the key. 


But where is the plausibility in this? 

Let us suppose that after the monkey used this 
key to open the door, the monkey then pulled the 
key out of the door and let go of it. The key fell to 
ground, we may then suppose, at least as surely as 
we might suppose it true that the key really opened 
the door. Now, if something did X and it also did 
Y, then, I suppose, it is true to say that it did X and 
Y. Can we truly say here that the key opened the 
door and fell to the ground? I think not. If the 
monkey, after doing the rest, then fell to the ground, 
we could truly say that the monkey opened the 
door and fell to the ground. Why are we reluctant 
in the case of the key? Whatever more is going on, 
surely part of the reason is this: We don’t really 
believe that the key opened the door. 


5. THE INTRANSITIVITY OF THE CAUSAL RELATION 


Our principle governs the causation of facts or 
events, not only by other particular facts or events, 
but also by persons, objects, universals, assem- 
blages of these, and whatever. But the case of one 
fact or event causing another has been of particular 
interest to many philosophers. This is largely be- 
cause this case rather naturally submits to simple 
questions framed in the language of “classical 
logic.” In this vein, our condition provides an 
unusual answer:. Given the irreflexivity of this 
causation, which is all but impossible to deny, the 
causal relation is actually intransitive. What does 
this mean? 

When it is asserted that an event A causes an 
event B, we may take it as being asserted that a 
dyadic (causal) relation holds between A and B, 
with A in the first place, that of the cause, and B 
in the second, that of that which is caused. This 
way of thinking is fully general. Accordingly, con- 
siderations of truth aside, it may be asserted that a 
given event, A, bears the relation to itself, that is to 

‘assert that A causes itself. In classical logic, there 
are three familiar “dimensions” for classifying 
dyadic relations: Those of reflexivity, symmetry and 
transitivity. In terms of these dimensions, what 
may we say about our causal relation? 
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It is quite clear, I suggest, that no event can 
cause itself; the causal relation is neither reflexive 
nor even non-reflexive; it is irreflexive. The stone’s 
striking the window can’t cause the stone to scrike 
the window, nor can the window’s breaking cause 
the window’s breaking. A stone’s str.king a win- 
dow on one occasion might cause it ta strike that 
window on another, presumably later, occasion. 
But this is not an event causing itself rather, it is 
an „event which answers a certain description 
causing another which answers that same des=rip- 
tion. A finer description, implying unimeness, will 
prevent such a confusion from arising. 

The asymmetry of any dyadic relation will entail 
its irreflexivity, though the converse doesn’t hold. 
This is entirely familiar. May we assert only the 
irreflexivity of the causal relation? "or, mar we 
assert its asymmetry, from which that -rreflexivity 
may then be presumed to follow? It is quite clear, 
I believe, that the causal relation i: even csym- 
metric. If an event A causes an evert B, then B 
cannot cause A. Of course, B might cevse an event 
entirely similar to A, but then that event will be 
distinct from the event A itself. If the stone’s 
striking the window caused the window to break, 
then the window’s breaking did not cause the 
stone then to strike it. 

It should be observed that this point about 
asymmetry is not any point about “backwards 
causation.” Whether a later event can cause an 
earlier one is a different matter. Asymmetry elone 
cannot rule out the later breaking of the wirdow 
from causing the earlier striking by the sione. 
Rather, asymmetry will say that if -ke brezking 
does cause the earlier striking, then the striking 
doesn’t cause the breaking. Whatever may be the 
situation concerning causation and time, I can’t 
see how one can properly deny the asymmetzy of 
the causal relation. 

We may also divorce from thoughts about time 
the question of the dimension of trars.tivity. But, 
in any event, here matters are more dificult. Some 
philosophers hold that the causal relation is transi- 
tive.12 For them, if our stone’s striking our wirdow 
caused the latter to break, and the wimdow’s break- 
ing caused John to feel annoyed, the stone’s 
striking the window caused John to £21 annoyed, 
although perhaps indirectly. Other philosophers 
hold that such causing is not transitive, bu: not 


12 A recent example of a philosopher who favors transitivity is David Lewis in his “‘Causation,” The Journal o, Philosoph=, vol. 
70 (1973), p. 563. (Unusually, on p. 565, Lewis seems to hold that causation is not reflexive, but is non-reflexiv:). 
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intransitive either, and so that it is a non-transitive 
relation.’ For them, our stone’s striking the win- 
dow may cause John to feel annoyed and, again, 
it may not; which it does will, presumably, depend 
upon various circumstances of the particular case 
in question. I am familiar with no prominent 
philosopher who has held that the causal relation 
is intransitive, that in our situation, given the first 
two conditions, it follows that the stone’s striking the 
window did not cause John to feel annoyed. But 
only such a philosopher would be right about the 
causal relation. 

With our uniqueness condition in hand, the 
derivation of this unpopular consequence is neither 
long nor complex. We are to consider a situation 
where an event A causes an event B, and where B 
causes an event C. Might A cause C? As B causes 
C, nothing other than B itself will cause C. That is 
what our principle says. Thus, A will cause C only 
if A is identical to B, that is, only if A is really the 
very same event that B is. Might 4 be the same as 
B? We have said that A causes B. As causing is 
irreflexive, A does not cause A. Thus, A and B are 
distinct, and not the same. As the two are different, 
while B causes C, A does not. Therefore, the causal 
relation is intransitive. 

Our derivation is straightforward enough. What 
is the truth? We consider test sentences: 


The stone’s striking the window caused (the onset 
of) John’s feeling of annoyance and also the 
window’s breaking caused it. 


New York University 
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The stone’s striking the window preceded (the 
onset of) John’s feeling of annoyance and also the 
window’s breaking preceded it. 


If one makes no move to “explain away” the data, 
one will agree that, while there may be transivity 
in the relation of precedence, there is only intransi- 
tivity in the relation of causation. 

Indeed, in this spirit we may do well to consider 
a problem posed by David Lewis.14 What are we to 
make of such sentences as “Only driving errors 
cause auto accidents”? If we deny intransitivity, 
as Lewis does, we will have a problem. What about 
cases of excessive drinking which cause driving 
errors—don’t they ever cause auto accidents? Transi- 
tivists, and presumably most mere non-transitivists, 
will feel constrained to say “Yes.” But, then, they 
will have to interpret the original “only” sentence 
in some such labored way as this: “Only causal 
histories that involve driving errors are ones that, 
in the place of that which is caused, contain auto 
accidents.” Can this be what is said by the simple 
and apparently innocent: “Only driving errors 
cause auto accidents”? It would seem not. And 
our account says as much. For, on our account, 
those cases of excessive drinking, while they cause 
driving errors, never do cause auto accidents. Only 
driving errors cause auto accidents. Of course, we 
want a detailed account of this sentence, which we 
do not as yet have. But it seems that only intransi- 
tivity, and our uniqueness condition, will allow 
for a detailed account which is most plausible. 
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13 A recent example of a philosopher who favors non-transitivity is Michael Scriven in his ‘‘Causation as Explanation,” Nous, 
vol. g (1975), p- 13. (Unlike Lewis, Scriven here holds causation to be irreflexive. But, almost equally unusual, he does hold 


causation to be non-symmetric.) 


H Lewis, of. cit., p. 558. I am grateful to Lewis for pointing out to me ‘how my account most simply handles this problem. 
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II. PSYCHOPATHY AND MORAL UNDERSTANDING 
ANTONY DUFF 


I 

Cue of contemporary psychiatry argue that 
concepts of mental disorder are wrongly used 
to exclude from ordinary human rights and re- 
lationships people who are fully rational and re- 
sponsible; that the pseudo-medical terminology of 
disorder gives a spurious air of objectivity to our 
value-judgments on those whose conduct we find 
unacceptable, and disguises the fact that we are im- 
posing on them our own moral and social values.! 
Criticism has been fiercest of the concept of “‘psycho- 
pathy”: even critics who allow the concept of 
mental disorder to be legitimately extended beyond 
the narrow limits of the M’Naghten Rules dismiss 
“psychopathy” as a pseudo-medical moral judg- 
ment.? They argue that this “diagnosis,” based 
solely on the anti-social conduct it is meant to ex- 
plain, is vacuously circular; that it marks only our 
disapproval of the conduct, not the medical dis- 
covery of its origin in a disordered condition of 
mind; that we cannot distinguish a disordered 

psychopath from a rational criminal or rebel. 

My aim is not to defend current usage of the 
term “psychopathy”—it is certainly too often used 
to ascribe disorder to those whom we should rather 
call immoral or unusual—but to show that it can be 
used to identify a kind of disorder not captured by 
the more readily accepted criteria, and thus that 
critics who argue, not just that it is abused in prac- 
tice, but that it has ne legitimate use, are wrong. 
The argument is also relevant to wider philosophical 
and moral issues. As part of a more general attempt 
to understand the problematic concepts of mental 
health and disorder, it should help to provide a 
sounder theoretical basis for our treatment of the 
disordered. It is relevant too to philosophical dis- 


cussions of responsibility and rationality: an ac- 
count of mental disorder, as a conditioa in waich 
a person’s rational capacities, and thus his statws as 
a rational agent, are impaired, requires a correla- 
tive account of what it is to be a rational anc. re- 
sponsible agent. More directly, a ciscussion of 
psychopathy will demonstrate the inadequacy of 
one traditional philosophical account of praczical 
rationality, which underlies many criticisms of the 
concept of psychopathy. I hope to show at least that 
these ambitious claims are well-foundec.. 

An account of psychopathy as a disorder should 
begin with a general account of the concept of men- 
tal disorder. I can here only assert wha: should be 
argued: that a person is mentally disordered insofar 
as he suffers some abnormal and harmful impair- 
ment of his rational capacities.3 The identification 
of impaired capacities provides the ‘‘objective” 
basis of judgments of disorder: the requirement of 
harmfulness indicates the evaluative aspect of such 
judgments.* We must thus identify the capacities 
essential for a rational human life, aad prcvide 
criteria for their assessment. Two suck. capacities 
can be readily identified: the intellectual capacity 
for reasoning about the empirical features of one’s 
environment, one’s actions, and their comsequemces; 
and the capacity to control one’s actions, and resist 
contrary impulses, in the light of one’s rational pur- 
poses. We can thus identify two kinds of disozder, 
involving the impairment of these capacities. 
Serious intellectual incapacity, typical of severe. 
mental deficiency and delusional psychoses, brings 
the agent under the strictest interpretation o7 the 
M’Naghten Rules: he is “labouring under such a 
defect of reason ... as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing.”> An impaired 


1 C.f. Barbara Wootton, Social Science and Social Pathology (London, 1959), chs. VII-VIII; Thomas Szasz, The /4yth of /4ental 
Illness (New York, 1961); Antony Flew, Crime or Disease? (London, 1973). 

* Besides those noted above, c.f. Anthony Kenny, ‘‘Mental Health in Plato’s Republic,” Proceedings of the Britis! Academy, vol. 
55 (1969), pp. 249-253; Nigel Walker and Sarah McCabe, Crime and Insanity in England (Edinburgh, 1973), cE. 10. 

3 For accounts of disorder based on the notion of incapacity, c.f. Antony Flew, op. cit.; Jonathan Glover, Respon-ilility (Loadon, 


1970), ch. 7. 


` 


4 I would argue that we can give a parallel, and equally evaluative, account of the concept of physical disorder, in terms of 
the harmful impairment of capacities: c.f. Antony Flew, ep. cit. pp. 35-53; Jonathan Glover, op. cit., ch. 6. 

5 The Rules are quoted in full in the Report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 1949-53 (London, 1953), Appendix 8: 
this strictly intellectualist interpretation is the one which has been officially adopted by English courts; c.f. R. v. Codere, (1916) 


12 G. A. R. 21; R. v. Windle, (1952)2 Q..B. 826. 
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capacity for control subjects the agent to “‘irresis- 
tible impulses”—to compulsive actions which he 
rationally rejects but cannot prevent himself doing.® 
The abnormal impairment of these essential human 
capacities constitutes a disorder. 

To focus on our central problem, I will define a 
psychopath, negatively, as one in whom these 
capacities are unimpaired: he can discover the em- 
pirical features of his environment and actions, and 
he acts as he wants to. I will argue later that we can 
legitimately extend the notions of rational under- 
standing and control, and say that a psychopath is 
unable to understand the nature and quality of his 
acts, or to control them rationally: but this exten- 
sion must be justified. I will try to construct an 
account of psychopathy as a disorder, partly by 
showing the inadequacies of some suggested ac- 
counts, and partly by showing how the inadequacies 
of traditional empiricist accounts of the notions of 
understanding and rationality in moral and emo- 


tional contexts may hinder the recognition of this 
kind of disorder. 


II 


Accounts of psychopathy usually begin, and 
sometimes end, with accounts of psychopathic be- 
haviour. 


“The psychopath .. . is constantly getting into trouble 
with neighbours, ‘friends’, family, and police. Periods 
of socially acceptable conduct alternate erratically 
with destructive pranks, petty thefts, forgeries, fights, 
intoxication, miscellaneous other minor and often 
pointless crimes. Inexplicable minor cruelties, humilia- 
tions, inconveniences, are dealt out freely by him. He 
knows the probable consequences of his acts ... but 
does not care—very often does not care even enough 
to try to protect his liberty by concealing his doings.’’? 


But such accounts of criminal and anti-social be- 
haviour, injurious to others and apparently to him- 
self, provide by themselves no proof of disorder. 
Persistent criminality, for instance, could be a cri- 
terion of disorder only within a determinist per- 
spective which, denying responsibility to anyone, 
takes the fact of crime as proof that “something has 
gone wrong.” But the sense of “disorder” is now 
radically changed: for we cannot assume that all 
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criminals are less capable of rational understand- 
ing and control than the rest of us. Furthermore, if 
crime is the criterion of psychopathy, the label be- 
comes utterly uninformative: it neither explains nor 
illuminatingly redescribes criminal conduct, but 
simply marks its occurrence; it precludes any dis- 
tinction between psychopathic and other crimi- 
nals.§ 

Nor will it help to provide a fuller account of 
“psychopathic” patterns of behaviour, specifying 
the kinds of offence committed—violent, sexual, 
etc; adding that his conduct is generally anti-social, 
not just criminal; that he exhibits no concern 
either for his own interests or for those of others, 
acting without any recognisably rational motive, 
making no attempt to avoid detection, and destroy- 
ing the ends which prudence is thought to dictate, 
and the relationships which men value; that, in 
short, his conduct is by our standards grossly im- 
moral, imprudent, and irrational. This distinguishes 
a psychopath from other criminals: and if we can 
suppose that he shares our conceptions of prudence 
and value, he must be disordered; conduct so ob- 
viously destructive of the agent’s own ends must be 
attributed to an inability either to realise its ob- 
vious consequences, or to resist impulses which he 
sees as irrational. But why suppose this? He clearly 
knows what he is doing (he can tell us), and is not 
trying to resist his impulses: he just has values very 
different from ours.® Human values, both moral and 
prudential, are irreducibly diverse: a man can 
rationally live by values very different from, and 
perhaps repugnant to, our own. An adequate con- 
cept of disorder must allow a distinction between 
the rebel against conventional values and a dis- 
ordered psychopath: mere difference, in conduct or 
values, precludes this distinction. 

But could the psychopath help acquiring his 
perverse values; could he now change them? This 
test, ifintelligible, will not distinguish a psychopath 
from other criminals or rebels.?° If it means ‘“‘could 
he acquire other values if he wanted to?”, it asks 
whether he can modify his derivative purposes in 
the light of his more basic desires: could he lead a 
law-abiding and conventional life if he thought it 
better to do so? But the psychopath, ifhe wanted to, 


€ There are, however, more problems with this category of disorder than is sometimes recognised: c.f. Antony Flew, op. cit., 
pp. 59-60; Jonathan Glover, op. cit., pp. 97—101 and 135~140, for discussions that are not really adequate. 

7 Herbert Fingarette, On Responsibility (New York, 1967), pp. 25-26. C.f. also Hervey Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity (St. Louis, 
1964); D. K. Henderson, Psychopathic States (London, 1939); William and Joan McCord, The Psychopath (New York, 1964). 

8 Cf. Antony Flew, op. cit., pp. 73-78; Barbara Wootton, of. cit., pp. 249-250. 

? C.f. Vinit Haksar, “The Responsibility of Psychopaths,”? The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 15 (1965), pp. 140-143- 

10 Q.f. Vinit Haksar, “‘Aristotle and the Punishment of Psychopaths,’’ Philosophy, vol. 39 (1964), pp. 81-88. 
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could change his ways as easily, or as arduously, as 
anyone else. And it is meaningless to ask whether 
he could want to change: any intelligible notion of 
capacity must be explained hypothetically, as a 
capacity to do something if I want to; at the level 
of those basic desires from which all others, in- 
cluding the desire to change, are derived, notions 
of capacity and incapacity become meaningless. 
Responsibility cannot require the capacity to 
change our basic desires or values: for we try to 
change desires, and thus reveal a capacity or in- 
capacity to do so, only on the basis of more basic 
desires, which are the unchosen given of all practical 
reason and rational action.4 

Two other suggestions may be mentioned. Firstly, 
that the fact that the psychopath is not deterred 
from crime by punishment, or from anti-social and 
irresponsible conduct by rational criticism, provides 
good Utilitarian grounds for holding him non-re- 
sponsible: for a man is responsible insofar as we can 
usefully modify his conduct by rational deterrence 
and criticism; if these persistently fail, we must seek 
other ways of controlling his conduct, such as 
therapy or detention, and count him disordered— 
as insusceptible to rational persuasion.! This sug- 
gestion may serve the Utilitarian goals of deterrence 
and prevention, so long as the alternative to prison 
is enforced psychiatric treatment: but it does not 
‘provide an adequate criterion of disorder. We must 
distinguish the man who is undeterred or unper- 
suaded because he is rationally unconvinced by our 
arguments, or is committed to some principle which 
justifies his actions, from the man who is rationally 
incapacitated, and thus disordered: that we cannot 
in fact deter or persuade a man does not show him 
to be incapacitated or less than fully rational; per- 
sistent crime may still be rational.4 

Secondly, it has been suggested that the correla- 
tions between behaviour independently identified 
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as psychopathic and the presence of certain physio- 
logical abnormalities (an extra Y chromosome; ab- 
normalities in EEG patterns and capillary loop 
formations) can justify a diagnosis 3° disorder. 
But even a 100% correlation between such be- 
haviour and such statistical abnormalities could 
provide evidence of disorder only if tte abnormali- 
ties could also be correlated with some independent- 
ly identifiable incapacity. 

These preliminary attempts to provide criteria 
by which a psychopath can be judgec disordered 
are inadequate. But some point towarcs the truth: 
it is by asking whether a psychopath exhibits any 
intelligible values in his own life; how he is related 
to those values of ours which he does nd- share; how 
far any rational argument is possitle with him 
(though not just whether we can in “act persuade 
him by such means); that we will identify his dis- 
order, and the crucial differences between him and 
the rational rebel or criminal. 

I will argue that we cannot find in a ¢sychopath’s 
life any intelligible dimension of value, emotion, or 
rational concern: and that this lack is -cgically con- 
nected to an inability to understand this dimension 
of the lives cf others; the values, interes-s, and emo- 
tions which inform their lives and actions; the 
moral, prudential, and emotional aspects of his own 
actions. I will thus be arguing that there is a close 
logical connection between two commonly identi- 
fied features of psychopathy: firstly, thet it involves 
an incapacity for such emotional and moral re- 
sponses as love, remorse, and concern for others: 


“He can commit the most appalling acts vet view them 
without remorse. The psychopath has warped capa- 
city for love. His emotional relationships, when they 
exist, are meagre, fleeting, and designe] to satisfy his 
own desires. These last two traits, guiHlessness and 
lovelessness, conspiciously mark the psychopath as 
different from other men.’’!6 


u Q.f. P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Harmondsworth, 1954), ch. 19. 
z C.f. William Kneale, “The Responsibility of Criminals” in H. B. Acton (ed.), The Philosophy of Punishment London, 1969), 


pp. 185-190. 


18 This suggests that a strictly Utilitarian account of responsibility will be inadequate: indeed, I would argue that a strictly 
Utilitarian approach must lead us to abandon the notion of responsibility altogether, and with it the related distinztions between 
punishment and therapeutic treatment. C.f. Barbara Wootton, Crime and the Criminal Law (London, 1963) for a consistent working 


out of such an approach. 


1 C.f. D. K. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie, Textbook of Psychiatry, 1oth edition, revised I. R. Batchelor London, 1969), 
p- 531; David Stafford-Clark, Psychiatry Today, 2nd edition (Harmondsworth, 1963), p. 117; Evidence of Dr. Ctafford-Clark and 
Dr. Hill to the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment (1949-53), Minutes of Evidence, vol. XII, 297ff. 

15 C.f. Antony Flew, of. cit., pp. 76-78. We should note though that these data may at least be suggestive, since the EEG pat- 
terns and capillary loop formations of psychopaths are very like those of children, which may lead us to look ‘or some kind of 


immaturity or deficiency in the psychopath. 


16 William and Joan McCord, Psychopathy and Delinquency (New York, 1965}, p. 14; quoted by M. S. Pritchard, ‘Responsibility, 
Understanding, and Psychopathology,” Monist, vol. 58 (1974), p. 631. 
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Secondly, that a psychopath, although not intel- 
lectually incompetent, is unable properly to under- 
stand the “nature and quality” of his acts, since he 
cannot grasp those emotional and moral aspects 
which are as much a part of them as their empirical 
features.!? A psychopath is not a rebel, who rejects 
more conventional values and emotions in the light 
of some favoured conception of the good: he is a 
man who has never come to understand, or to share 
in, this dimension of human life. 

Here, however, we face a familiar philosophical 
argument, based on an empiricist account of prac- 
tical reasoning and on the supposed distinctions be- 
tween fact and value, reason and emotion, and 
designed to show that we can call a man disordered 
only if he is intellectually incompetent or suffering 
some strictly irresistible impulse.?® On this account, 
the values, wants, and emotions which determine 
and explain a man’s actions are analysable into sets 
of factual beliefs about the world, his actions, and 
their consequences, to which are joined certain 
attitudes or reactions—of approval or disapproval, 
liking or disliking. Rational assessment, and thus a 
judgment of disorder (which must rest on the dis- 
covery of some serious irrationality or rational in- 
capacity), is possible only of factual beliefs, or of 
the internal consistency of a man’s wants and values: 
we can regard him as rationally defective, or dis- 
ordered, only if we can identify some irrationality 
of factual belief, or some radical conflict between 
his actions and his wants, or between the wants on 
which he acts and other wants which we can say 
are more important to him. But no such rational 


criticism is possible of those basic reactions and _ 


attitudes which form his basic wants and values: 
for they are neither true nor false, nor are they 
means to any further end. A man is rational and 
responsible just so long as he knows, factually, what 
he is doing, and is doing what he wants. 

On this account there is nothing wrong with a 
psychopath: he knows, factually, what he is doing; 
ne does what he wants, and would not do it if he 
did not want to; he has emotions, values, and wants, 
since he clearly has pro- and anti-attitudes towards 
actions and states of affairs. He does not share our 
values and emotions: but since we cannot say that 
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he wants, but is unable, to share them, we cannot 
regard him as either irrational or incapacitated on 


‘this basis; for these basic values and emotions are 


neither rational nor irrational—they simply are. 
Nor can we say that he cannot understand our 
values and emotions: for understanding requires 
only that he be able to grasp our factual beliefs and 
observe what our pro- and anti-attitudes are; and 
this an intellectually competent psychopath, who 
has pro-and anti-attitudes of his own, can do. If 
someone claims that “real” understanding of values 
and emotions requires that we actually share them, 
then a psychopath cannot understand ours, nor we 
his: but the same will be true of anyone whose 
values and emotions we do not share; thus we can- 
not distinguish a psychopath, as disordered, from a 
rational rebel or criminal. In any sense which could 
be relevant to the ascription of responsibility or dis- 
order, a psychopath can understand his actions and 
our values. 

My aim in the rest of this paper will be to show 
that, although a psychopath satisfies these criteria 
of practical rationality, he is still disordered, be- 
cause incapable of a proper understanding of those 
values, interests, and emotions which he so con- 
spicuously does not share: in showing this, I will 
also be showing the inadequacy of this account of 
practical reasoning and understanding. 


III 


A more detailed example will assist this task. 
Meursault, in Camus’ L’Etranger, seems a para- 
digm example of a psychopath.1® Although the 
prosecutor portrays him as a callous and cold- 
blooded criminal, and the defence counsel as a 
“decent hard-working young man” who “for one 
tragic moment lost his self-control,” it is clear that 
they both read into his conduct purposes, interests, 
and values which are not there. He does not help 
Raymond, or kill the Arab, in pursuit of a calcu- 
lated vendetta: he helps because he is asked, and 
can see no good reasons for or against it; the killing 
is almost something that happens to him, not some- 
thing he does with any intention or purpose. Nor 
does he exhibit the kinds of concern appropriate 


1 C.f. Hervey Cleckley, op. cit.; compare too the extended interpretation of the M’Naghten Rules favoured by Australian 
courts: Norval Morris, “The Defences of Insanity in Australia” in Gerhard Mueller (ed.), Essays in Criminal Science (New Jersey, 


1960), pp. 273-298. 


18 Such an account clearly underlies Flew’s argument (Antony Flew, op. cit.), and is closely related to the argument about 


zapacities mentioned above, pp. 190—191- 


19 Albert Camus, L’Etranger, translated as The Outsider (tr. Stuart Gilbert) (Harmondsworth, 1961); c.f. J. G. Murphy, 
“Moral Death: A Kantian Essay on Psychopathy,” Ethics, vol. 82 (1972), pp- 288-89. 
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either to a rational egoist or to a “decent hard- 
working young man”: he has no interest in pro- 
motion at work, or in developing lasting emotional 
relationships of love, or friendship—indeed, he finds 
these notions meaningless; he makes no effort to 
avoid conviction or sentence; he feels neither re- 
morse for his crime nor pity for himself. His life 
lacks that dimension of emotion, value, and in- 
terest which gives cohesion and intelligibility to 
other lives, connecting a man’s actions to each 
other and to him.” It consists of discrete episodes 
and impulses, limited to the present moment and 
the immediate context; the absence of recognisably 
rational purposes and values makes it difficult 
sometimes even to say that he acts, rather than that 
events and acts happen to and through him. 
However, it may be suggested that Camus shows 
Meursault’s to be an intelligible life, lived by a 
rational, though unusual, conception of human life 
and its possibilities: for Meursault’s revelation at 
the end of L’Etranger, supplemented by The Myth 
of Sisyphus, provides an intelligible metaphysical 
and ethical background to such a life. Given his 
account of human life as a solitary movement to- 
wards death; of the impossibility of discovering any 
meaning within or without the world: given a 
fundamental ethic of honesty—of living in the light 
of the truth, however harsh: we can understand 
someone who regards as illusory the concerns of 
others for marriage, jobs, and the future; who, 
abandoning the futile attempt to build lasting re- 
lationships, and regarding others as of no more sig- 
nificance than himself, lives strictly for the moment, 
seeking only to extract the maximum intensity from 
each passing experience. Meursault has seen through 
the illusory concerns with which others surround 
and support themselves: it is honesty, not incom- 
prehension, which explains his failure to act as 
others expect, or to exhibit the kinds of concern— 
for his mother, for Marie, for his victim, for him- 
self—whose absence we find so puzzling or repug- 
nant. He is a rational rebel: we may condemn or 
admire him, but cannot call him disordered. 
This attempt to show a life like Meursault’s to be 
intelligible can succeed only if it can connect such 
a life to a shared metaphysical and ethical tradi- 
tion, showing his beliefs and values to form an in- 
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telligible extension, development, or modification 
of concepts and values within a tradit:cn we share 
with him.?? But, even if Camus succeeds in pro- 
viding an intelligible background which could thus 
make sense of a life like Meursault’s, h2 still fails to 
render Meursault’s life intelligible. For we cannot 
find in Meursault’s life the kind of understanding, 
insight, and concern for honesty which, at the end 
of the book, we are asked to see in it: he exhibits, 
not an insight into a truth which others conceal 
from themselves and a dedication to living in the 
light of that truth, but rather a blank incomprehen- 
sion of the values, interests, and emoticrs which in- 
form the lives of those around him, and a complete 
absence of any conception of truth or value of his 
own. 

He is not intellectually defective: he can give a 
factual account of his actions; he can s2e that others 
find such matters as death, love, friencship, career, 
important, and that they are irritated or annoyed 
by his actions and responses. But his understanding 
is still deficient: for he cannot see kow these things 
can be important, how they can prcvide reasons 
for action and judgment; he cannot understand 
the emotional and moral significance these aspects 
of life have for others. And thus he cannot under- 
stand the “nature and quality” of his actions, since 
he has no grasp of these aspects of there. He has not 
seen through the illusions of others, since ne lacks the 
understanding of them which that wevld require: 
it is not a concern for honesty—a refusal to lie— 
which explains his refusal to co-operate with his 
counsel, since he is incapable of the moral under- 
standing which such an ethical stance requires. He 
is not a man living by unconventionz! or unusual 
values: for he has no rational values, concerns, or 
interests at all; that dimension of thought and ex- 
perience which he cannot understanc in the lives 
of others is equally missing from his own life. He 
is more like a mental defective than a psychotic: 
his grasp of values and concepts is laczmg, not dis- 
torted. 

My claim is that Meursault’s life is psychopathic, 
and must remain so unless we can skcw, not just 
that a life like that could be rendered incelligible by 
providing an appropriate background, but that his 
life, as lived by him, has that kind of x-eaning. To 


20 My understanding of L’Etranger has been much helped by S. R. Sutherland, “Imagination in Literature ard Philosophy,” 


British Journal of Aesthetics, vol. 10 (1970), pp. 261-274. 


2% Compare Mailer’s account of the “White Negro’s” psychopathic life: Norman Mailer, “The White Negro * Advertisements 


Jor Myself (London, 1969), pp. 269-289. 


22 C.f. R. W, Beardsmore, Moral Reasoning (London, 1969), ch. 5. 
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substantiate this claim, I will try first to explicate 
the kind of understanding of moral values which 
Meursault lacks, and the connection between such 
understanding and an acceptance of, or concern 
for, these values, which will involve expanding my 
brief comments above on the conditions for the in- 
telligibility of moral beliefs. I will then discuss the 
way in which this lack of moral understanding is 
logically connected to his failure to understand the 
more generally practical and emotional aspects of 
his actions and of the lives of others, and the logical 
connections between this lack of understanding of, 
and concern for, others and the absence in his own 
life of any conception of, or concern for, values and 
interests of his-own, and the related absence of 
emotional responses and concerns. 


IV 


Psychiatrists and philosophers sometimes identify 
a psychopath’s “lack of conscience” as grounds for 
calling him disordered.?3 Of course, most of us are 
at various times more or less indifferent to the moral 
aspects of our actions, and to the interests ofothers— 
for which we are properly blamed: but a psycho- 
path is not just sometimes thoughtless or indifferent; 
he never exhibits any sincere concern for the in- 
terests of others, or remorse for his actions. But why 
should this render him disordered, rather than just 
more callous or wicked than others? 

Can we say that such complete Jack of concern for 
the values we recognise is by itself enough to render 
him disordered: that our moral reactions to, and 
relationships with, each other as responsible moral 
agents are possible only within a common form of 
life, based on shared values; that we cannot enter 
into such moral relationships with a man whose 
values are so alien to ours, and thus cannot properly 
hold him responsible ?*4 But to avoid the response 
that lack of concern is grounds for, not a defence 
against, condemnation, we must also show how a 
psychopath’s lack of concern involves a lack of 
understanding, which is connected to the absence 
in his own life of any intelligible values. M. S. 
Pritchard has argued that such a lack of concern 
for moral values amounts to an inability to under- 
stand them.” He claims that moral communication 
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and understanding are possible only within a shared 
form of life, which involves “‘agreement not only in 
definitions but also in ... judgments,” reactions, 
and emotions: and thus that an understanding of 
moral concepts and values requires not just an in- 
tellectual recognition of the criteria by which others 
make moral judgments, but a concern for such values, 
which enables me to understand these judgments as 
practical.” His argument points the way to a better 
understanding of psychopathy as a disorder: but he 
gives a misleading account both of the kind of con- 
cern required for moral understanding and of the 
kind of “intellectual” understanding possible for a 
psychopath. 

We must allow that we can understand not only 
values with which we profoundly disagree, but also 
values belonging within forms of life other than our 
own, such as those of historical or alien cultures, 
with which there is no question of either agreement 
or disagreement: we can gain not only an “in- 
tellectual’’ understanding of such values, but a 
moral understanding of their meaning, and of how 
they can intelligibly provide reasons for action. 
Understanding requires neither a common form of 
life nor any identity of moral concerns with those we 
wish to understand. It does require that we have 
moral values, and a moral language, of our own; 
and that we can find logical connections between 
out concepts and values and theirs: we come to 
understand them by tracing out these connections. 
Unless we can understand their concepts and values 
in terms of our own (which may involve extending, 
stretching, and modifying ours), we cannot under- 
stand them at all: unless we have moral concerns of 
our own, values to which we are practically com- 
mitted, we cannot understand their values as prac- 
tical. 

Pritchard rightly emphasises that coming to un- 
derstand values must involve coming to care for 
some values: a child learns moral concepts and the 
language of values, as an agent and participant; 
not just as an observer. He does not (and this is a 
logical, not a psychological, point) learn first to 
identify a class of actions under some neutral de- 
scription, and then discover that people also adopt 
a (logically distinct) attitude of approval or dis- 
approval towards such actions: he is taught to 


23 C.f. the works cited above by Cleckley, McCord & McCord, Fingarette, and Pritchard; also G. M. Stephenson, The 


Development of Conscience (London, 1966). 
24 C.f. Herbert Fingarette, op. cit. 
25 Pritchard, op. cit. 


2 Pritchard draws on Wittgenstein and A. E. Murphy for his account of practical reason: Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical 
Investigations (Oxford, 1958); A. E. Murphy, Theory of Practical Reason (LaSalle, 1965). 
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identify them as right or wrong, as actions which 
he has reason to do or not to do.?”? The major defect 
of empiricist accounts of moral concepts is that they 
suppose we can distinguish moral attitudes from 
the kinds of action towards which they are directed ; 
and thus that an understanding of a moral view re- 
quires only a grasp of the descriptive criteria 


through which the attitude is directed towards a' 


class of actions. But Pritchard’s insistence on con- 
cern as a requirement of understanding ignores the 
fact that, having learned to understand (in part by 
learning to care for) certain values, a rational agent 
becomes able not only to criticise and modify the 
values he has been taught, but also to understand 
values very different from them. 

Moral understanding is not a purely intellectual 
matter: but it can be exhibited by someone who 
remains unmoved by the values he seeks to under- 
stand. Indeed, the kind of “intellectual” under- 
standing which Pritchard allows to the man 
“lacking a sense of justice,” is, as he describes it, a 
moral understanding: 


“If he is sufficiently observant and cautious in his be- 
haviour, he might acquire a reputation as an astute 
judge of issues of justice. He might learn very well what 
others count as relevant in settling these issues. He 
could feign guilt feelings or act apologetic when 
criticised for acting unfairly. He could appear indig- 
nant when injustices are done to others by others and 
resentful when they are done to him. And he could put 
on a show of other-regard and positive concern to be 
just. Still, since all of this is only mimicry, he would 
lack a sense of justice. And, although he would not lack 
‘information’ or ‘data’ that others have, he would not 
see what they see.’’28 


It is often said that an intelligent psychopath can 
purvey an impression of moral understanding and 
concern; that it is only his unguarded actions and 
responses which give him away.” But what Prit- 
chard describes is a moral understanding, requiring 
more than purely intellectual capacities, though less 
than an actual concern for those values: it requires 
emotional and imaginative capacities which a 
psychopath lacks. To call it a purely intellectual 
understanding, requiring only a grasp of the de- 
Scriptive criteria by which the application of moral 
terms, and the propriety of moral responses, are de- 
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termined, revives the very distinctior. setween fact 
and value which this argument should lay te rest. 

For what does the competent arc astute dis- 
cussion of moral issues involve? It involves more 
than the ability to apply learned formulae which 
provide descriptive criteria for the id=ntification of 
actions to which moral labels can then be attached 
—of this an intelligent psychopath may well be 
capable. A person who is to exhibit moral under- 
standing must also be able to explain and criticise 
these moral rules—which involves more than 
showing how they do or do not derive from other 
formulae; he must be able to show how these rules 
may or may not be extended to covzr new cases, 
which do not fall exactly under any specified set of 
descriptive criteria; to discuss rationally the resolu- 
tion, or the impossibility of resolving. cases of con- 
flict. Following moral rules, the ability to “‘go on in 
the same way,” requires more than the intellec- 
tual capacity to acquire and apply fixed formula: 
it requires a creative capacity to unders-and the sig- 
nificance of the value in question, ani to discuss, 
extend, and criticise its application. 

This capacity, or its lack, can be exhibited in 
detached discussion of values which we do not 
share: its exhibition, in creative and imaginative 
discussion, constitutes a moral understanding of 
those values. But it requires a kind of sensitivity and 
imagination possible only for someone who already 
shares in some form of moral and emotional life, 
whose life includes values and emotions logically 
connected to those he is trying to unclerstand: it is 
this which a psychopath, like Meursevlt, lacks. He 
may learn, for instance, that it is wrong to hurt 
people, and notice that this word, and this moral 
label, are applied not only to physical assaults, but 
also to some ways of talking to o:hers, and to 
failures to do what we said we would do. He may 
thus build up a set of descriptive crizeria for the 
application of the term “hurting,” and for the 
judgment that it is wrong. But understanding re- 
quires that he also be able to explain the connec- 
tions between these criteria; and tc see how the 
term could be extended to cover new cases which 
do not fall under this list—which will count as 
cases of hurting not (just) because of their em- 
pirical or descriptive resemblances to the more 


2 C.f. D. Z. Phillips and H. O. Mounce, Moral Practices (London, 1969), ch. 1; Richard Norman, Reasons for z'ctions (Cxford, 


1971), ch. 3. 
28 Pritchard, op. cit., p. 640. 
a C.f. Stephenson, of. cit., pp. 19-20. 


30 C.f. Wittgenstein, op. cit., 1.185ff; Peter Winch, The Idea of a Social Science and its Relation to Philosophy (Loadon, 1970), pp. 


24-33. 
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central cases, but because of the emotional and 
moral connections we can see between them. And 
of this a psychopath is incapable: lacking any 
dimension of emotion or value in his own life, he 
cannot see how, though he may be told that, it can 
be hurtful to someone, and a kind of dishonesty, 
not just to fail to do what you explicitly said you 
would do, but also to fail to do something you know 
they have come, tacitly, to rely on you to do; nor 
could he argue that this is morally different from 
other kinds of injury. 

A. psychopath’s incapacity, his lack of under- 
standing, is revealed by the fact that he is capable 
of no more than a stereotyped and rigid application 
of moral formulae he has learned.** His relation to 
moral concepts is like that to aesthetic concepts of 
a person lacking in aesthetic sensitivity (which is 
distinct from an actual concern for the artistic ob- 
jects he is discussing): he can parrot certain 
stereotyped judgments, and apply them to new 
cases which fall under such descriptive criteria as 
he has learned; but he can neither understand, nor 
intelligently discuss, criticise, or extend the rules he 
has picked up. 

I have been trying in this section to steer a way 
between two untenable extremes: the view that 
moral understanding requires only an intellectual 
grasp of the descriptive criteria for the application 
of moral labels, which are themselves logically dis- 
tinct from these criteria; and the view that “real” 
understanding requires an actual concern for the 
values in question. The latter ignores the fact that 
we can understand values we do not share, and 
which we might be unable to see ourselves ever 
accepting. The former, wrongly supposing that we 
could provide purely descriptive criteria for the 
application of moral terms, and that we can separate 
attitudes from the features of actions towards which 
they are directed, ignores the kind of sensitivity 
and imagination required for even a non-partici- 
pant understanding of values—of how they can 
provide reasons for action, of how they are to be 
applied and developed in particular cases. My own 
account insists that a concern for some values—a 
participant understanding of them—is essential for 
understanding any values; and that the attitudes, 
emotions, and values I am to understand must be 
logically related to those which I share myself: only 
thus can I come to see, not just éhat others have pro- 
and anti-attitudes towards actions I can identify by 
some descriptive criteria, but what these attitudes 


1 C.f. Stephenson, op. cit., ch. IT. 
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amount to, and what the actions are towards which 
they are directed. 

A psychopath, who shares in no values himself, is 
incapable of such understanding, as even detached 
moral discussion with him will reveal. He does not 
just fail to appreciate the moral implications of 
actions which he can independently understand 
and identify: he cannot even understand what 
these actions are—what dishonesty, or injury, are, 
as kinds of human action. It is in this sense that he 
does ‘‘not see what they see”: he does not see the 
same actions, any more than an aesthetically in- 
sensitive person sees the same pictures as the man 
who can understand their aesthetic dimensions. 


Vv 


However, I must try, albeit briefly, to say more, 
both about the connection between participation 
in some values and the capacity for understanding 
any values, and about the dimension of human life 
and thought which a psychopath can neither under- 
stand nor share. 

A psychopath’s lack of understanding cannot be 
limited to some distinct set of concepts, or some 
distinct aspects of human action, identified as 
moral: in denying the empiricist distinction between 
fact and value, I am also insisting on the close 
logical connections between moral and non-moral 
aspects of action and language; it is not fortuitous 
that Meursault is as incapable of understanding the 
emotions and interests of others as he is of under- 
standing the specifically moral features of his ac- 
tions. These connections can be brought out by 
showing, firstly, how moral thought and judgment 
must involve concepts which are not specifically 
moral, and, secondly, how many of our non-moral 
concerns involve concepts and attitudes closely re- 
lated to moral notions. 

I argued above that a psychopath cannot under- 
stand the nature and quality of his actions, since he 
cannot identify or understand them in terms of the 
concepts relevant to moral assessment: but these 
must include that whole range of concepts, not 
themselves specifically moral concepts, by which 
we identify and describe human interests, concerns, 
and emotions. If we are to understand, for instance, 
how it is wrong to hurt someone, we must be able to 
understand what it is to hurt someone: and this 
requires an understanding of the kinds of interest 
and concern people can have, in the light of which 
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actions will be seen as hurtful. We can hurt some- 
one by physical injury; by injuring or insulting 
someone he loves; by destroying or denigrating his 
achievements; by ignoring or frustrating his wishes 
and ambitions; by denying him responses and re- 
lationships which matter to him—gratitude, trust, 
love, friendship. Unless we can understand the sig- 

. nificance of such interests, emotions, and relation- 
ships in a man’s life, we cannot understand what it 
is to hurt him, or how it can be wrong. An under- 
standing of the moral aspects of my actions, and of 
the moral values of others, requires an understand- 
ing of that dimension of human life which includes 
both moral values and those interests and emotions 
which make our actions morally significant: it is 
this which a psychopath lacks. Meursault was 
unable to grasp the moral aspects of his conduct 
because he could not understand the meaning of love 
or friendship, or those concerns of others which 
reach beyond the immediate moment and its im- 
mediate impact on me. 

Furthermore, many of the interests, concerns, 
emotions, and relationships which give moral sig- 
nificance to our actions can themselves be explained 
only in terms which connect them closely to moral 
concerns. Relationships of love and friendship, for 
instance, which may play an important part in a 
man’s conception of his own interests, involve a con- 
cern for the interests and well-being of the other as 
having an independent significance, not just as 
means to some satisfaction of my own. Similarly, 
many of our ambitions and aims are important to 
us because we ascribe to the goal or the activity 
pursued a significance independent of, and indeed 
basic to, our interest in them. A philosopher may 
devote time and effort to philosophy not just be- 
cause he happens to enjoy it, or sees it as an easy 
way to earn a living, but because he sees the sub- 
ject and its problems as important—as something 
he ought to be concerned about. Such relationships, 
to people or activities, are very close to moral rela- 
tionships: the agent’s conception of his own in- 
terests as lying in such relationships is based on a 
non-self-interested concern for, and conception of, 
the significance of someone or something other than 
himself. And within such relationships a part will 
be played by more obviously moral notions—of a 
duty owed, which may conflict with present in- 
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clination; of the honesty and respect which is re- 
quired by my concern for the other; o? the kind of 
failure which consists not just in failina to achieve 
what I want, but in letting the person or the subject 
down.?? 

I am suggesting, not that there is n? distinction 
between moral and non-moral values, concerns, and 
concepts, but that there are close and complex con- 
nections between specifically moral concepts and 
the concepts in terms of which we mus: explain the 
interests, concerns, and emotions which mater to 
people; and thus that a psychopath w-ll be unable 
to understand not only moral notions, but also 
these further aspects of the lives of otters. He also 
lacks this dimension to his own life. Meursault not 
only lacks any understanding of the interests and 
emotions of others: he exhibits no conception of 
interests of his own which reach beyond his present 
moment to other people or other times; no emo- 
tional responses or concerns on any level deeper 
than that of immediate feeling. It is not just that 
he does not share our particular corcerns: he has 
none that we can understand. We cannct say that he 
is pursuing his own interests, except in the minimal 
sense that he does what he feels like doing at the 
time; or that he acts or reacts on the basis of emo- 
tions of love, ambition, pride, self-love, or hatred; 
or that he has any conception of activities, goals, or 
people as being important to him. He lacks the 
kind of conception of himself and cthers which 
would make this possible. 

I have emphasised the absence in 2 asychopath’s 
own life of that dimension which he cannot under- 
stand in the lives of others for two reasons, Firstly, 
it shows that a psychopath does not Lave a ‘‘form 
of life” of his own, radically different from our own, 
since he has nothing we can identify as a form of 
life. Of course, were we faced by a group of alien 
beings, in whose lives we could discover as little as 
we can in the psychopath’s, we would not cail them 
disordered: we might suppose that they have a form 
of life which we cannot (yet) understand, though 
we would do better to say nothing at all. But with 
the psychopath we are not reduced to that des- 
pairing silence, which would not allow as to call him 
disordered.*4 For he has been brought up within 
our own culture and language, withir forms of life 
we share: and it makes no sense to suggest that from 


32 On these and other features of caring for others, c.f. Milton Mayerhoff, On Caring (New York, 1972). 
33 The distinction between emotions and feelings is clearly crucial here: c.f. Sutherland, op. cit., p- 271. 
34 This is a further defect in accounts like Fingarette’s, and perhaps Haksar’s, which seem to allow that the psychopath Aas 


values, or a form of life, of his own. 
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such a basis a man could develop a form of life, a 
set of values and concepts, of his own which have 
no intelligible connection with those within which 
he was brought up (just as it would make no sense 
to suppose that a man could develop his own em- 
pirical perspective on, and beliefs about, the world, 
having no intelligible logical connections with the 
beliefs and concepts with which, and through 
which, he first learned to see the world). 

The moral rebel develops, extends, and modifies 
both the values and the concepts of the tradition 
within which he was brought up: but if his rebellion 
is to be intelligible as such, there must be a logical 
continuity between that public, shared, tradition 
and his present beliefs: we must be able to see 
(which may require an imaginative effort) how his 
present values and concepts form an intelligible 
development of that tradition.? This is why Camus 
can make sense of Meursault’s life only by showing 
how it can be understood in terms of concepts and 
values belonging within an existing, and shared, 
tradition of thought. But a psychopath does not 
have his own, revolutionary, values: for he does not 
share in, and cannot be seen to be modifying, any 
such tradition, any common form of life. He is 
defective: he has never come to share in a common 
form of moral or emotional life, and thus can 
neither understand these dimensions to the lives 
of others, nor develop them in his own life. 
His relation to concepts of values and emotion is 
like that of the intellectually defective to the con- 
cepts in terms of which we come to understand and 
describe the empirical world: having failed to 
develop a participant understanding of such con- 
cepts and language, he cannot be said to have 
developed his own, different, beliefs and concepts. 

Secondly, the absence in a psychopath’s own life 
of any dimension of value and emotion is logically 
connected to his inability to understand this dimen- 
sion of the lives of others. We could understand his 
life in terms of values and interests by tracing 
logical connections between our values and con- 
cepts and his: but such connections would also 
provide the basis for him to understand us. If he 
exhibits some conception of, and concern for, in- 
terests of his own, he is in a position to understand 


35 C.f. Beardsmore, op. cit. 
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the interests of others, as providing them with 
reasons for action; if he displays love or friendship 
for another, he is in a position to understand the 
significance of such relationships for others, and 
already has the kind of concern for another which 
is closely related to a moral concern; if he feels re- 
sentment, indignation, gratitude, we must ascribe 
to him a moral understanding of the actions of 
others, and thus the capacity for a moral under- 
standing of his own actions. 

This is not to say that I can understand the values 
and interests of others only on the basis of a prior 
understanding of values and interests of my own: 
if that were so, we could imagine someone who 
acquires a rational conception of his own interests, 
but never comes to see that there are other people 
around him with interests and values of their own.?? 
But one reason for insisting on participation in a 
common form of life, as an essential basis for develop- 
ing both values and interests of one’s own and an 
understanding of those of others, is to rule out just 
this kind of possibility. A child does not, and logical- 
ly could not, come first to feel certain emotions, 
have certain wants and interests; then learn to de- 
scribe these in a language; and then discover that 
there are other people in the world with emotions, 
wants, and interests like his own. He comes, or 
learns, to feel emotions, to have wants and interests, 
in and through coming to share in a form of life 
with other people—a form of life which includes 
not just a language, but modes of experience, emo- 
tion, and interest. It is by such a process that he 
comes to be, and to see himself as, a person; to 
understand and to share in characteristically 
human activities, experiences, and relationships. 
And this process is one of coming to see myself as 
a person among other persons, with whom I share 
this form of life. An understanding of others, and 
of the emotions, wants, and interests which inform 
their lives, is an integral part of coming to under- 
stand, and to have, emotions, wants and interests 
of my own.*® 


VI 


I have been arguing that a psychopath is dis- 
ordered insofar as he is unable to understand, or to 


36 C.f. Bernard Williams, Morality (Harmondsworth, 1973), pp. 23-26. 

3? This might sound something like the “‘partial psychopath” defined by Cleckley (op. cit., pp. 195-234), who, unlike the com- 
plete psychopath, at least pursues his own interests rationally: I would argue against this that his conception of his own interests 
will be as limited as his conception of the interests of others; but the question of the nature, possibilities, and limitations of 


egoism would be a topic for another paper. 


38 C.f, Norman, of. cit.; P. F. Strawson, Individuals (London, 1964), ch. 3. 
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participate in, a significant dimension of human 
life and thought, which includes both moral con- 
cepts and values and conceptions of self-interest, of 
emotion, and of concerns other than the strictly 
moral. Such an understanding, while distinct from 
a concern for the particular values or interests in 
question, is not just a matter ofan intellectual grasp 
of the descriptive criteria by which people deter- 
mine the application of evaluative terms, or iden- 
tify the objects of their emotions: thus accounts of 
practical rationality based on the fact-value dis- 
tinction, in terms of an intellectual understanding 
to which is added some affective response, are in- 
adequate. A psychopath is seriously defective in 
practical understanding and rationality: he is cut 
off by his deficiency from a central dimension of 
human life, just as the intellectually defective are 
cut off from the dimension of intellectual under- 
standing and thought. This deficiency is clearly a 
disorder: a psychopath cannot understand the 
nature and quality of his actions, or the lives and 
interests of those around him: he cannot control 
his actions in the light of any rational concerns or 
values, not because his impulses are strictly irresis- 
tible, but because he has no conception of rational 
values as providing reasons for action.®® We cannot 
hold him answerable for his actions, any more than 
we can a young child; we cannot impose on him 
the duties or expectations we impose on others, 
allow him the rights we allow others, or hope to 
share with him the kinds of relationship we share 
with others: he does not, and cannot, participate in 
a common life with us. 

We can now make more sense of the question of 
whether a psychopath could accept our values, and 
see the proper basis to the Utilitarian requirement 
that a responsible agent be open to rational per- 
suasion.* The question, and the requirement, must 
be taken as logical, not practical. We should ask, 
not whether the agent will in fact change, or be 
persuaded to change, his values and actions (for 
that test would be failed by many who we would 
condemn as wicked, or admire as principled rebels), 
but rather whether it is conceivable that he should 
come, rationally, to accept our values and see his own 
as wrong; whether we could imagine a rational 
process of reform, conversion, or moral change, 
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however unlikely we think it that ths will in fact 
occur. Such a change is conceivable for a person 
living by intelligible values of his own, who can thus 
understand, whether he bothers to or not. the 
values and interests in the light of wkich we assess 
his actions: for he can understand hiz actions and 
our responses to them; he can understand how and 
why we are blaming and punishing him.” But a 
psychopath is incapable of such under:tanding: nor 
does his own life exhibit that basis, o7 values, con- 
cerns, and understanding, from whita we could 
imagine any rational reform developirg; and wat is 
why he is disordered. 

The argument in this paper has beer, ofnecesity, 
schematic and incomplete: it shoulc provide, at 
best, the programme for a fuller and more adequate 
work. Such a work would need to inshide a nore 
detailed examination of further examples of ps-cho- 
pathy: it would also need to provide a more 
adequate explication of the account of practical 
rationality, of moral understanding, and o? the 
connections between moral and non-moral thought 
and concepts, which is here outlinec in the most 
skeletal of forms. More needs to be said about the 
role of emotion and emotional capac ties in moral 
development and understanding; abont the <inds 
of logical connections which must be found wich, or 
within, a shared form of life if we are to ascribe in- 
telligible values to a man; about ths nature and 
extent of the connections between moral and non- 
moral concepts and values. This la:t point is of 
particular relevance to the topic of egoism: 
philosophers have often talked about ‘ the egoit” — 
the man for whom only his own interests provide 
final reasons for action, and whose imterests are 
specified purely in terms of what he wants—as if 
his life provided an intelligible, and even attractive, 
human possibility; but it would be -nstructive to 
compare such a “pure egoist” with 2 psychopath, 
as I have described him. We woulc need to ask 
what kind of conception of his own interests sach a 
person could have, and what kinds cf intere:t are 
possible for him; what kind of understanding of 
other people, their interests, and their values, we 
can ascribe to him; and how far a äfe like his is 
parasitic, conceptually as well as p-acticallv, on 
non-egoistical forms of life. 


3° Tt has sometimes been suggested that the M’Maghten Rules can and should be interpreted in such a way zs to cover these 
kinds of defect of understanding and control: c.f. the Reyal Commission on Capital Punishment (1949-53), ch. 4; LAorris, op. cit. 


49 C.f. above, p. 191. 


41 The moral requirement that a criminal be able to understand that he is being punished helps to explain tne legal practice 
of refusing to try, punish, or execute those who have become disordered since their offence. 
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These would be the subjects for a monograph, 
not an article: I hope at least to have shown that 
an examination of psychopathy provides a fruitful 
approach to them: fruitful both for an understand- 
ing of mental disorder itself, and for philosophical 
discussions of practical rationality. For if we can 
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see that and how a psychopath, as I have described 
him, is disordered, we will also see the inadequacy 
of any account of practical reason according to 
which he is fully competent and rational, and 
begin to see the outlines of a more adequate 
account.#? 
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III. ALL ACCEPTABLE GENERALIZATIONS ARE 


ANALYTIC 
HENRY E. KYBURG 


I. INTRODUCTION 


CCORDING to my data, the probability is the 

interval (0.99, 1.0) that between 95% and 98% 
of introductory philosophy courses mention the 
statement “‘All generalizations are false.” So far as 
I know, relatively few people have observed that 
all general truths are analytic, including that 
one. (That is, non-observational generalizations: 
“There are no elephants in this room,” need not 
be taken as analytic.) But it is a thesis that has 
interesting consequences; among other things it 
entails that all our fancy theories in physics, bio- 
logy, chemistry, sociology, psychology, if they are 
construed as universal generalizations, are com- 
pletely without content: without observational 
content, without theoretical content, without any 
content at all. Furthermore, it enormously simpli- 
fies the problem of induction: if generalizations 
are analytic, their probability is unity, and any 
evidence whatever will serve to confirm them to 
the maximum degree. The constraint on explana- 
tion, that the theoretical premisses be true, be- 
comes satisfied automatically, since all general- 
izations and theories will turn out to be true. I am 
sure one could go on indefinitely citing the inter- 
esting and valuable consequences of the thesis that 
all acceptable generalizations are analytic. 

The only cloud that looms on the horizon is the 
doubt that the thesis is true. (Note that it is not self- 
certifying in the sense that “All generalizations are 
false” is self-refuting.) It requires a certain amount 
of argument to see that it is true; analytic though 
it be, it is not one of your self-evident analyticities. 

Let us make the thesis a bit more precise. Con- 
sider any first order language appropriate to a 
certain body of scientific knowledge. Let a body of 
knowledge be construed simply as a set of state- 
ments in this language. (1) Certain statements 
come to be accepted into this body of knowledge 
on the basis of what happens to us. In a certain 
sense we can observe that these statements are true. 
(2) Certain other statements will become accept- 
able on the basis of statistical inference. We have 
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in our bedy of knowledge a set of data represeating 
observations. These statements support a statistical 
hypothesis so strongly that it becomes (in a slightly 
weaker sense) also acceptable. It is statements of 
these two sorts that I shall take to -epresent the 
empirical content of our knowledge. “s) And then 
there are the scientific statements most people 
mostly consider: simple universal geazralizazions. 
“All samples of table salt are solubde,” “Yellow 
phosphorus melts at 42 degrees cent:grade,” “All 
whales are mammals,” “All creatures with Learts 
have kidneys,” and of course, “AR ravens are 
black.” These statements, I shall maintain, are 
analytic. (4) Finally, we have the crowning glories 
of the sciences, theoretical systenas: relativity 
theory, quantum mechanics, genetic theory, and 
so on. These, especially, I shall maintain are bare- 
facedly analytic. 

To defend this thesis, and to show that even if 
true it does not constitute a massive reduction to 
triviality of our most cherished beefs, requires 
that we attend to each of these kinds cf statements 
in turn, as well as to two other mat-ers. One of 
these matters is, of course, the notion ef analyticity 
I have in mind. The other is the nction of error. 
We shall then look briefly at some cf the ways in 
which the thesis might provide a sew focus for 
certain problems in the philosophy of science. 


2. OBSERVATION STATEMENTS 


It is traditional to divide the vocztulary of the 
first order language I mentioned imto an obser- 
vational part and a theoretical part, and (usually) 
to suppose that we can come to kaow, without 
inference and with absolute certainty, certain of the 
statements expressed in the observat:cn language. 
I shall make an assumption that is somewhat 
weaker, but roughly within this tradition. I shall 
assume that within our formal language, we can 
provide a recursive characterization of a set O of 
statements that are potentially capzble of being 
accepted on the basis of observation. I recognize 
that scientific languages change, arc one of the 
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ways in which they can change is by an alteration 
in the membership of O. Whereas in one language 
one might simply observe the motion of the sun, 
in another one might only be able to observe the 
apparent motion of the sun (thereby opening the 
possibility of the question as to whether or not it 
really moves). It is obvious that we come to accept 
a lot of the statements of O, not on the basis of what 
happens to us, but on the basis of inference from 
other statements we accept, on the basis of re- 
liable authority, and so on. Note that O itself is the 
set of all potentially acceptable observation state- 
ments: thus it contains contraries such as “the 
next rose I see is red” and “the next rose I see is 
yellow.” The point of singling out this set of state- 
ments is to contrast them with statements that we 
cannot properly be said to know directly on the 
basis of our experience, such as “Half the draws 
from this urn yield a black ball,” ‘“Fhree quarters 
of the peas produced by such and such a cross have 
red flowers,” “All creatures with hearts are crea- 
tures with kidneys,” “Al ravens are black,” and 
ny = ma.” 

In one way I depart from tradition, though per- 
haps only slightly, and perhaps not from the intent 
of the founders of the tradition. That is, I shall not 
assume that when we come to know these state- 
ments in O, we come to know them with absolute 
certainty. This relieves us of some of the burdens of 
trying to justify the selection of a particular set of 
statements to be put in O, and also relieves us of 
some of the traditional problems of epistemology. 
This is not the place for me to develop or defend 
a foundationalist epistemology which eschews 
certainty, but I will mention one typical problem 
that leads me in this direction. When a person 
looks at a penny, unless he is a philosopher he will 
see that it is round. This is certainly true of a naive 
subject who has no theory of vision, no notion of 
the rectilinear path of light rays, no projective 
geometry, to tell him that the pattern on his retina 
is elliptical. Indeed, were such a subject to claim 
to see an ellipse, he would be making a mistaken 
claim; what he ought to say he sees, and what 
(almost) every such person sees, is a round penny. 
Now of course he may also be mistaken in the 
traditional way: that is, he may think it is a round 
penny he is seeing, when in fact it is a trick ellip- 
tical penny. In the real world he won’t make that 
mistake very often, but the possibility is there. So 
philosophers enamoured of certainty, and, more 
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important, who are in possession of a whole pre- 
sumably empirical theory of vision, will attempt 
to save the certainty of observation by saying that 
he does not observe the roundness of the penny, but 
rather observes the elliptical character of its pro- 
jection, and makes an unconscious (and possibly 
erroneous) inference to its circularity. We are thus 
led to replace a simple observation (that the penny 
is round) with an unconscious observation (that 
the projection of the penny is elliptical) that is not 
even accessible to the naive subject until he learns 
a whole theory of light and vision, and then com- 
bine this unconscious observation with an un- 
conscious inference which may not even be truth- 
preserving! There may be good reasons for doing 
this (though I don’t know them), but it certainly 
seems worthwhile to start from the outset by 
accepting the principle that even observation state- 
ments may be in error, that we can accept obser- 
vation statements on the basis of what happens to 
us, but that we need not suppose that they are 
incorrigible. 

This approach imposes on us an obligation to 
have a theory of acceptability and a theory of 
error. We shall consider theories of error in a little 
while. As for acceptability, we need not go into 
very great detail, but we should say a few things. 
I shall take acceptability to be related to moral 
certainty and practical certainty, in the following 
rather technical senses. A statement is morally 
certain for me, if there is no more than a tiny 
chance that it will turn out to be in error. What is a 
tiny chance? That could be taken as a matter of 
context; I shall suppose that moral certainty can be 
indexed by a number close to 1, whose exact value 
can depend on the context. Thus for ordinary 
purposes I can be morally certain that I am now 
before my desk; but if the fate of the world were 
at issue, I might limit my moral certainties to 
“seeming” statements, and see how strong an 
argument I can construct on that basis in favor of 
the proposition that I am before my desk. Practical 
certainty is a weaker notion: a statement may be 
practically certain just in case it has a small (as 
opposed to tiny) chance of being wrong. I suppose 
that some observation statements are so well sup- 
ported by what happens to me that they are moral 
certainties for me. I suppose that other observation 
statements are well supported, so that I may accept 
them as practically certain, without their being so 
well supported as to be morally certain. In addi- 


1 I wonder if the phrase “morally certain” means: it is moral, proper, justifiable, to act as if it were certain? 
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tion, there are statements so probable, relative to 
my body of moral certainties, as to be practically 
certain, even though they are not “observation” 
statements. 

I have already said that the population of O 
depends on the state of our scientific art, and thus 
changes through time. But just to give some idea 
of what, in ordinary contexts at least, we take to 
be observation statements, they might include 
such statements as: “There is a table before me,” 
“The penny is round,” “The dial reads 10.3,” 
“The current is turned on,” “This object is longer 
than that object,” “The scale reads 5.8 grams,” 
“Tom is angry,” “There is a cat on the roof,” etc. 
They are to be contrasted with: “The table is a 
complex structure of cellulose molecules,” “The 
penny is composed mainly of a metal of atomic 
number 29,” “There is a current of 10.3 amperes 
flowing in the apparatus,” “Electrons are flowing 
through the apparatus,” “This object is 3.20 
meters long,” “This object weighs 5.8 grams,” 
“Tom is suffering from an Oedipus complex,” 
“The cat on the roof is suffering from enteritis.” 

These statements—the observation statements— 
all have empirical content in an obvious sense. If 
I come to accept one of them, I thereby cut down 
the worlds which are possible relative to what I 
accept. If I accept it on the basis of what has hap- 
pened to me, it is the world that has done it: my 
interaction with the world has caused me to accept 
it. There are a number of problems here, to be 
sure, and this whole thesis needs to be provided 
with some epistemological, and maybe some 
metaphysical underpinnings. But I assume the 
general idea is relatively clear for present purposes. 


3. STATISTICAL STATEMENTS 


Suppose that I am morally certain that I have 
examined a sample of 10,000 draws from an urn, 
and that 5,891 of them have produced black balls. 
(I could have miscounted, been the victim of 
hallucination, and so on—but remember we are 
talking of moral certainty only, not absolute 
philosophical certainty.) Under certain circum- 
stances the probability that between 0.54 and 
0.64 of the balls drawn from the urn will be black 
is at least 0.99—more properly, the interval (0.99, 
1.0), If we take 0.99 as our level of practical cer- 
tainty, this means that we could simply accept, in 
our corpus of practical certainties, the statistical 
statement: the proportion of black draws from this 
urn lies between 0.54 and 0.64. This is an example 
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of what I mean by a statistical statement; it is the 
sort of statement we can accept as a practical cer- 
tainty; it is a statement having empirical content. 
Our bodies of knowledge are full of stetements like 
this: “Roughly half the tosses of coins yield heads”; 
“Close to 51% of human births are births of males” ; 
and so on. 

There’ are other kinds of statistical statements as 
well; it is necessary to say something about one 
other sort, because it will play a large role in our 
later discussion. Furthermore, althouzh accept- 
ance of statistical statements of this second sort 
involves no new principles, one principl2 which we 
cleverly glossed over in the previous czs2 will come 
out with clarity and simplicity in this case, and 
this is a principle which will turn out zc have a lot 
to do with universal generalizations and theories. 

In real life statistics the normal dis:ribution is 
pervasive. This is due to the fact that there zre a 
lot of quantities that are distributed normally; and 
that in turn is due to a pair of facts: that a lot of 
things can be construed as additive mixtures of 
other things; and as a matter of mathemetics, 
almost all additive mixtures of things are roughly 
normally distributed. In particular, any sum or 
average of a large number of idencically and 
independently distributed random quantities will 
be normally distributed, regardless of hcw the ran- 
dom quantities themselves are distributed. 

Let us consider the problem of weighing an 
object on a beam balance of known sensitivity We 
assume that we know the sensitivity and tha: the 
balance has no systematic error. The readings we 
obtain will be normally distributed with a mean 
equal to the true weight of the object, and a 
standard deviation which is represented by the 
known sensitivity. As you know, if we lcoked at the 
potential infinite set of readings, and p.otted them 
on a graph, knowing the true value of the weight, 
t, they would look like this: 


— 00 o t +0 
(This familiar bell-shaped curve is referred to as a 
curve of error, as well as the normal curve.) 

Our problem is that we don’t knew the true 
weight of our object, and must obtain that from a 
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sample of readings. To keep things very simple, we 
shall suppose our sample consists of a single reading, 
r. The set of readings, we noted, was distributed 
with a mean of ¢, the true value of the weight, and 
a standard deviation of d, representing the sensi- 
tivity of the balance. It follows (purely analytically) 
that the distribution of the quantity (t—r)/d, or 
error divided by standard deviation, is distributed 
normally with a mean of o and a standard devi- 
ation of 1. This is what is tabulated in all those 
tables at the backs of textbooks in various sciences. 
The area under the curve is unity (as was the area 
under the other curve); and the area between two 
points a and b is the frequency (loosely speaking) 
with which we will encounter an error less than 
b and greater than a. 

Let us fix on a probability level, say 0.99. There 
are a number (a very large number: the number of 
the continuum) of events that have a probability 
of 0.99 given that appropriate conditions of ran- 
domness are met: 


The probability is 0.99 that the reading will not 
be more than 2.5 standard deviations greater 
than the true value. 

The probability is 0.99 that the reading will not 
be more than 2.5 standard deviations less than 
the true value. 

The probability is 0.99 that the reading will 
differ by at least 0.01 standard deviations from 
the true value. 

The probability is 0.99 that the reading will 
differ from the true value by no more than 
2.64 standard deviations. 

The probability is 0.99 that the reading will 
either be greater than the true value, or will 
be at least 2.4 standard deviations less than 
the true value. 


And so on. There are as many such events as there 
are ways of finding Borel sets on the real line such 
that the integral of the normal frequency function 
(corresponding to area under the curve) over the 
Borel set is 0.99. 

Now we weigh our object, and we get a value FV. 
What do we want to say, what can we say, about 
the true value? With probability 0.99 we can say 
that the true value is less than V+2.5 d; with the 
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same probability we can say that the true value 
falls outside the region V+o.01d; with the same 
probability we can say that the true value falls 
inside the interval V + 2.64d. 

We all know which statement of probability 
0.99 we are interested in: the last one. Why? It 
represents what statisticians call a “shortest” 
confidence interval. Intuitively, it is because it 
seems to provide more information than the other 
statements.2 In this case, the most informative 
statement is the one that assigns the shortest inter- 
val to the possible range of weights of the object. 
In general, we might accept that statistical state- 
ment (remember, assigning the weight to an inter- 
val is just another way of characterizing a para- . 
meter in the distribution of the results of weighings) 
which has given probability and which assigns the 
parameter (which may be multidimensional) to 
the Borel set in parameter space of smallest 
Lebesgue measure. In any event (jargon aside) 
we shall suppose we have some way of picking the 
most informative (complex) statistical hypothesis 
from among those equally probable, and that this 
warrants our accepting such statistical hypotheses 
in our corpus of practical certainties. 

All of these things, in my view, are language 
dependent. Probability is defined relative to a 
specified formal language; among the specifications 
of the language is a recursive characterization of 
certain terms we take to denote potential reference 
classes, and a recursive characterization of certain 
functors we take to denote random quantities, i.e., 
functions from objects to real numbers or vectors. 
If we are going to have a general theory of scientific 
inference, we must therefore either have a way of 
generating an ideal language (not very likely) or a 
way of choosing between alternative languages in 
the case in which we have alternatives to choose 
between (rather more realistic). 


4. UNIVERSAL GENERALIZATIONS 


So far we have in our rational corpus of practical 
certainties some statistical hypotheses, e.g., that 
between 0.49 and 0.51 of coin tosses result in 
heads; that the distribution of readings of the 
weight of this object is normal with a mean between 
V—2.6d and V+2.6d (i.e., the weight of the object 


2 Of course we cannot accept as practically certain all of these statements: in fact they cannot all be true—they are, considered 
jointly, self contradictory. So if we are going to accept one of the statements {under ordinary circumstances: there may be cir- 
stances that call for special treatment, as when we don’t care, for some special purpose, whether the object weighs more than 
so and so much; we just want to be sure that it doesn’t weigh less than so and so much), then we should accept the most infor- 


mative statement. 
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lies between these limits); that the mature weight 
of species X of frogs is normally distributed with a 
mean between m, and m, and a standard deviation 
between d, and d,. f 

Now let us consider how these statements are 
used. According to my notion of probability, such 
statements are ingredients in probability assertions. 
If we know that between 40% and 60% of A’s are 
B’s—that is, if the corresponding statement is a 
member of our set of practical certainties—and if 
x is a random member of A with respect to B, 
relative to what we know, then the probability 
that x will be a B is the interval (0.4, 0.6). Suppose, 
as is not unreasonable, that what we know is that 
between 0.99 and 1.0 of the A’s are B’s, and that 
we know this at a level of practical certainty of 0.99. 
Then if x is a random member of A with respect to 
B, the probability that it will be a B is (0.99, 1.0). 
This is perfectly adequate grounds simply to accept 
that x is B in any lower level rational corpus. 

Now suppose that for any term x in the whole 
language, (1) if “x e A” is added to our rational 
corpus, then either: (1) x is a random member of 
A with respect to B, relative to that possibly en- 
larged rational corpus, or (2) it is known already 
in that rational corpus that x is a member of B. If 
this is so, then for any term x, if “x is a member 
of A” is in our rational corpus, “x is a member of 
B” will be in the rational corpus of any lower level. 
This is tantamount to either: accepting in the 
rational corpus of practical certainties, the general- 
ization, “All A’s are B’s,” or (2) adopting as a 
material rule of inference (a Sellarsian P-rule) for 
getting from statements in the set of practical 
certainties to statements in any body of beliefs of 
lower level: From “x is 4,” infer “x is -B.” 

It looks as though we are well on our way to a 
classical reconstruction of scientific inference: we 
have shown how, in effect at least, a universal 
generalization can come to be accepted on the 
basis of enumerative evidence. I used to be more or 
less persuaded of this, but now I have my doubts. 
I shall express those doubts in a strong form: the 
situation described in the preceding paragraphs 
never happens. 

We might say it never happens because all 
synthetic universal generalizations are false; but 
this would be a misleading way of putting the 
matter. A more explicit argument depends on 
looking more closely at what the observation terms 
of a language are, and how they are used. Let us 
suppose first that they are used incorrigibly: then 
if S is an observation statement (belongs to the set 
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O mentioned earlier), and things hap3en to our 
bearer of a rational corpus that leaé him tc in- 
clude S in his body of moral certainties there's an 
end of the matter, and S is eternally a moral 
certainty for him. Now if observation staterrents 
are used in this way, it is very hard to think of any 
universal generalizations that don’t have excep- ' 
tions: Bear appearances, for example, re usually, 
but not always, palpable; they rarely, but scme- 
times, become person appearances, or disap ear 
altogether. The phenomenal world, if taken seri- 
ously, would be a rather spooky placz; and the 
reason it would be spooky is that it is undep2nd- 
able: there are no universal generalizations we can 
depend on to hold. This is not to say thet we could 
not found our knowledge on statements expressed 
in such a phenomenological language mor is it to 
say that we could: that issue may rema.n opem for 
the purposes of this argument), but simoly that all 
of our knowledge expressed in those terms would 
be statistical in character, and would mot cor.tain 
universal generalizations even of the sort described 
above. 

Alternatively, suppose that the bservetion 
statements are more ordinary ones: ‘The cat is 
black,” “The scale reads 10.5,” “A is bnger zhan 
B,” and so on. Then it is quite plausib= indeed to 
suppose that we have in our bodies of knowledge 
universal generalizations relating the terms that 
appear in these statements: “All samp.es of table 
salt are soluble,” “All samples of vellow phos- 
phorus under standard conditions melt az 42 
degrees C.,” “All ravens are black,” and sc on. 
But now we can no longer suppose that -hese 
terms are used in an error free way. If tre right (or 
wrong) things happen to the bearer o. a rational 
corpus so that he comes to take $ to be morally 
certain, it is always possible that other things may 
happen to him so that he will withiraw 3, or 
correct it. Thus if our generalizations corcern 
raven appearances and apparent blackness we 
have at best a rough statistical generazl-zation con- 
necting the terms: a few raven appearances have 
apparent blueness, a few turn out to be colorless, 
and so on. If our generalization corcerns ravens 
and blackness, then we cannot (to use the immortal 
words of John Pollock) know a raven vhen we see 
one. The claim that something is a raven is cor- 
rigible. Here is the crux of the elemenz of nowelty 
in my treatment of observation statements; I sup- 
pose that they may be corrigible, and at the same 
time that we do not need arguments to support 
them. They are directly probable. 
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Now let us suppose that a person has a lot of 
statements about £’s and B’s in his stock of moral 
certainties, and indeed that he has (rationally) 
accepted in his body of practical certainties the 
statement that “practically all A’s are B’s.” He 
cannot accept the universal generalization, since 
there are also statements in his body of moral 
certainties to the effect that this A is not a B, and 
that A is not a B, and perhaps a few more. These 
statements are not incorrigible; we assume that 
circumstances may arise when they must be re- 
jected. What circumstances? We have a possible 
candidate right to hand: we are on the verge of a 
nice universal generalization, which we could ac- 
cept, were it not for these troublesome counter- 
examples. To accept the generalization requires 
interpreting the counter-examples as erroneous, 
and expunging them from our stock of moral 
certainties. And is this not precisely the hallmark 
of analyticities?—that in the face of counter- 
examples we are committed to regarding them as 
erroneous? So what we can do is make a language 
shift: regard the terms A and B to be connected 
analytically, by virtue of their meanings, come 
what may (as long as we continue using that 
language), and to take the judgments we make 
about 4’s and B’s to be subject to error. 

In point of fact, this approach is not so very 
novel. I have spared you footnotes so far, but it will 
be worthwhile mentioning here two other writers. 
Wilfrid Sellars,® says that one of the things that may 
happen when we find a lot of Ọ that are ¥, and no 
exceptions, is to decide to adopt the material move 
from “x is ©” to “x is Y” and to reflect this de- 
cision by using the modal, “@’s are necessarily 
Y"s.” “This constitutes, of course, an enrichment 
of the conceptual meanings of ‘@®’ and “P.” 
Robert Binkley,’ considers the possible charge of 
equivocation, if it is argued that when we accept a 
generalization we change the meanings of the 
terms involved: the evidence is expressed in old 
meanings, and the generalization in new meanings. 
But no equivocation occurs. “When Jones seeks to 
justify his lawlike statement to Smith . . . he does 
so by trying to convince Smith that they both have 
reason to want to change the use of language . . . 
[to] do as good a job as possible of explaining and 
predicting what goes on in the world.” [p. 73] 
When one considers that in point of fact when one 
does accept a generalization, it is often the case 
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that there are (in the old terms) exceptions, the 
change-of-meaning gambit seems very realistic. 

What is lacking in these accounts—and in any 
accounts that I know of—is a treatment of the 
arguments that Jones might rationally employ to 
convince Smith that he has a good reason to change 
his language. In the case of theories (as opposed to 
simple generalizations) Kuhn and Feyerabend 
seem to deny that there can be rational arguments, 
We shall return to this issue—and to Kuhn and 
Feyerabend—in due course. 

Meanwhile, when we accept it as analytic that 
all A’s are B’s, what has happened to all that evi- 
dence we collected? What has happened to the 
empirical content of our body of knowledge? 
Should we throw our notebooks away? Surely we 
cannot regard that evidence as supporting a 
generalization that is already analytic. No, the 
evidence is still an important part of our body of 
knowledge. But rather than supporting the 
generalization that all A’s are B’s—which is now 
without empirical content—it supports a theory of 
error regarding the terms A and B. The theory of 
error tells us that our A and B judgments are 
almost always veridical, but sometimes erroneous; 
and tells us how often. “‘All A’s are B’s” has become 
analytic and incorrigible, but our judgments con- 
cerning A’s and B’s are now corrigible (before they 
were merely uncertain) and the mass of data we 
have accumulated tells us how often they are in 
error. Our body of knowledge as a whole still has 
the same empirical content; but the empirical 
content has shifted from the statement “practically 
all A’s are B’s” to the statement, “A and B attri- 
butions are practically never in error.” 

Now this doesn’t seem to have gotten us very 
far: there seems little to choose between a body of 
knowledge that contains the analytic truth that all 
ravens are black, and the contingent error state- 
ment that practically all things that look like 
ravens in fact are ravens, and the body of know- 
ledge that contains the statistical hypothesis that 
practically all ravens are black, and embodies 
the convention that we can tell a raven when 
we see one. But if we consider a number of 
statistical generalizations: almost all ravens have 
such and such feeding habits; such and such 
mating habits; such and such nesting habits; and 
so on, then it may well turn out that the errors 
associated with these various attributions are not 


3 Wilfrid Sellars, Science Perception and Reality (London, 1963), p. 357- 
4 Robert Binkley, “Conceptual Change” in Glenn Pearce and Patrick Maynard (eds.) Conceptual Change (Dordrecht 1973). 
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independent. This allows us to attain a more finely 
articulated theory of error; and a more informa- 
tive set of statistical error hypotheses. Thus in 
principle we can base our choice of language on 
precisely the same criterion we employed in 
choosing among alternative statistical hypotheses: 
choose the one that gives the most informa- 
tion. 

A simple numerical example would be very help- 
ful here, but it will have to be extremely artificial. 
Suppose we have examined a thousand 4’s, and 
found that ggo of them are B’s, that 992 of them 
are C’s, that 995 of them are D’s, that all of them 
are E’s, and so on. By straightforward statistical 
inference we could infer that almost all A’s are B’s, 
that almost all A’s are C’s, etc. On the other hand, 
if we took our recognition of A’s to be subject to a 
1% error (1% of the time when we think we are 
examining an Á, in fact it turns out that it is not a 
“true” A), ifit happened that in each case it was the 
same A’s that turned out to be recalcitrant, we could 
accept as analytic that all A’s are B’s, that all A’s 
are C’s, that all A’s are D’s, that all A’s are E’s, etc. 
Of course I am being a little provocative by using 
the term “analytic,” but what I mean is, “neces- 
sarily,” “irrefutably,” ... you may choose a less 
provocative word, such as a priori. The content that 
originally lay in the collection of statistical state- 
ments, now lies in the statistical statement that we 
are in error about A’s only about 1% of the time. 
And of course future experience could refute or 
modify this statement. We could never find an A 
that wasn’t a B, and a C, and a D, and an Æ, etc.; 
but we could easily suppose that something was an 
A, and discover, in virtue of the fact that it.was 
not a B, that it was not an A after all. If this sort of 
thing happened a lot, we would have to suppose 
that the frequency of error in making A attributions 
was much higher than the 1% that was orginally 
justified. And if that should happen, we might well 
be led to suppose that our lingusitic “reform” was 
misguided, and that we would be well advised to 
return to our former language. 

One question remains: the claim that we choose 
between languages on the same basis as we choose 
between statistical hypotheses, i.e., on the basis of 
information content. Roughly speaking we would 
say something like the following: before the 
language reform, we had (say) four statistical 
statements in our body of practical certainties 
which assigned parameters to the four intervals 
ip ig, 1g, and i, each including the number 1 as an 
endpoint. The deficiency of information might be 
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measured by the sum of the lengths of these inter- 
vals. After we accept the universal generalizations, 
these intervals all become degenerate: the sum of 
their lengths is o. But after the language reform 
we must also take account of the statistical hypo- 
thesis regarding errors in making A-attributions, 
and this will give rise to another interval i,, in this 
instance also including 1 as an endpoint. It seems 
prima facie reasonable to compare the length of i, 
to the sum of the lengths of the other intervals. 
Things are not quite this simple, ard this is a 
complicated matter that would take us too far 
astray to pursue wholeheartedly; aga-n, you will 
have to be satisfied with a promissory note. But 
that is the nature of the subject: epistemology is 
written on the backs of IOU’s. 

The obvious objection to all this is that some- 
times universal generalizations do get refuted. A 
classical case in point: the black swans of Australia. 
Suppose that at a certain point we had accepted it 
as analytic that all swans are white. How could we 
then be led to reject that generalization on the 
basis of the observed black swans of Australia? I 
ask you to put yourself seriously in the situation of 
an 18th century Englishman, who kmws that all 
swans are white. 

A dishevelled sailor, somewhat the worse for 
drink, whom you meet in a pub, tells you that in 
Australia he saw some black swans. Dc you regard 
this as refuting the generalization? Hardly. You - 
suppose that he made a mistake, or is lying, or is 
just telling sea stories, or was tricked ‘by a can of 
black paint. “All swans are white” remains ana- 
lytic for you, but your theory of ornithological 
error has been given a little nudge: it’s just pos- 
sible that the man saw some black birds that he 
mistook for swans. The theory of errcr is given a 
rather larger nudge when the Australien Ambassa- 
dor tells you, at a formal reception, that there are 
whole flocks of black swans in Australia. But even 
this does not (need not, should not) lead you to 
abandon your universal generalizaticn; you still 
hold it “come what may,” though now your 
notion of how easy it is to tell a swan when you 
see one undergoes a radical change; the Ambas- 
sador is no ornithologist, but he is probably as 
good at telling swans as you are. In fact, we may 
find ourselves in the following situaticn: we don’t 
know whether to change our language. so that “all 
swans are white” no longer appears among its 
analytic truths, or whether to suppose that there is 
a new species of birds, quite like swans, which 
makes it difficult to tell when you see z swan. Note 
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that there is no question of “analyzing” the ‘‘con- 
cept” of a swan to find an answer: the concept is 
what we make it, not some entity in a glorious 
academic mental realm that we can go and look at. 

If we are going to maintain that these birds in 
Australia are swans, then we shall have to change 
our language so that it is not a mistake to speak 
of black swans. If we are going to maintain that 
‘those birds in Australia are not swans, then we 
shall have to change our empirical theory of swan- 
error. The point is that both options are open to 
us; and another and even more important point is 
‘that we are not competent to choose between 
them: that is a task for an ornithologist. What the 
ornithologist can do, and we cannot, is to assess the 
effect on the whole set of ornithological error 
functions: swan error, gizzard error, feather error, 
wing-shape error, color error, mating habit error, 
nesting error, feeding habit error, and so on. 
Depending on what the observations do to his 
error functions, he will recommend (and we will 
adopt) a change of language so that Swanhood no 
longer entails Whiteness, or he will give the swan- 
like birds in Australia a name they lacked before. 


‘5. THEORIES 


When it comes to theories, the thesis I am pro- 
posing is not so novel. Sellars, for example, writes 
» that a number of predicates are implicitly defined 
if they appear in a set of synthetic sentences 
“specified as axioms . . . by the rules of the language 
to which they belong.” It is true that Sellars calls 
these sentences “synthetic,” but he also says that 
they are “unconditionally assertable,”5 and “assert- 
able by the rules of the language.” It is primarily 
these latter properties that I have in mind when I 
call generalizations and theories analytic. (There 
may be a deeper sense of “analytic,” but I am 
unclear as to what it is.) Feyerabend speaks of 
“different languages and different idealogies.”® 
Kuhn insists that Newtonian “mass”? and Ein- 
steinian “mass” “must not be conceived to be the 
same.”? Hockney, whose language is closer to my 


5 Sellars, op. cit., p. 303. 
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own, says that S, may be analytic in. the language 
L, of theory 6,, but false in the language, L, of 
theory @, and “hence, my reasons for rejecting or 
accepting analytic sentences are just my reasons 
for accepting or rejecting theories.’’® 

Of course this raises a serious problem: what are 
the reasons, if any, for rejecting or accepting 
theories? According to Feyerabend “... the 
freedom of action and thought” of rational 
people has been considerably restricted by 
the supposition that there are “certain and in- 
fallible rules”? according to which one should 
decide whether or not to accept a theory. It is a 
matter, not of argument, but of propaganda, not 
of logic, but of rhetoric.4° Kuhn too, seems to 
regard the fundamental choice between two 
linguistic frameworks for science as a matter of 
persuasion. “As in political revolutions, so in 
paradigm choice—there is no standard higher than 
the assent of the relevant community.” Sellars, as 
might be expected, is not so pessimistic: “. . . the 
problem concerns the grounds on which a de- 
cision to use—that is, to teach ourselves—this 
language rather than that can be justified. -And to 
play the language game in which we can be con- 
fronted by the need for such a decision, is to know 
what would constitute a good reason for making it 
one way rather than another.’?!* Thus according 
to one view, there simply are no “good reasons” 
for employing one language rather than another, 
and that is why Science pursues such a jumpy, 
halting, and irregular course; and according to the 
other view, all competent scientists (i.e., those who 
know the rules of the language game) know per- 
fectly well what constitutes such a “good reason,” 
and that is why Science progresses, even if a bit 
jumpily. The truth, I think, lies somewhere in 
between. Specifically, I suppose that scientists (and 
everybody else) has an implicit, inarticulate, and 
vague intuition of what the “good reasons” in 
question amount to; but being implicit, inarticu- 
late, and vague, the intuition is not reflected in 
formal rules of sound argument, but rather becomes 
a matter of persuasion. (And in persuasion, any- 


€ Paul Feyerabend, “Against Method” in Michael Radner and Stephen Winokur (eds.) Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of : 
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7 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962), pp. 100-101. 
8 Donald Hockney, “Conceptual Structures” in Pearce and Maynard, op. cit., p. 162. 
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thing goes!) If we can render these reasons articu- 
late, we might be able to perform a useful function. 

It is quite true that the classical approaches: 
verification, confirmation, and falsification, have 
not turned out well. As Putnam remarks, regarding 
such statements as “f= ma”? and “e = 1/2mv*,” 
“These statements, then, have a kind of preferred 
status. They can be overthrown, but not by an 
isolated experiment. They can be overthrown only 
if someone incorporates principles incompatible 
with these statements in a successful conceptual 
system.”*18 As Kuhn puts it, when scientists are 
confronted by anomolies, they do not “treat 
[them] as counter instances . . . once it has achieved 
the status of paradigm, a scientific theory is de- 
clared invalid [from the present point of view, an 
excellent choice of word: not “‘falsified,” not ‘‘re- 
futed,” but “invalid,” a word appropriate to 
argument forms, to theorems] only if an alternative 
candidate is available to take its place.” And he 


goes on to remark: “No process yet disclosed by 


the historical study of scientific development at all 
resembles the methodological stereotype of falsifi- 
cation by direct comparison with nature.” It has 
been pointed out, particularly by Kuhn and 
Feyerabend, that the data on which two alter- 
‘native theories with the same subject matter are 
based is roughly the same: the data that might be 
said to verify them; the data that might be used to 
compute degrees of confirmation or corroboration 
` for them; the data which might be alleged to 
refute one or the other. We are confronted with 
a problem posed by Quine: “‘. . . when two theories 
agree in point of all possible sensory determinants 
they are in an important sense not two but one. 
Certainly such theories are, as wholes, empirically 
equivalent.”5 And indeed this is the typical case 
for scientific theories: to be sure, not all “obser- 
vations” “explained” by each theory; but each 
theory recognizes that it must come to terms with 
the observations that exist and no particular 
observation can be taken as flat out refuting a 
whole theory. 

One response to this situation has been to sup- 
pose that scientific terms are simply vague. Thus 
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Scriven, “. . . no exact definition[s] could be 
adopted which would exhibit significant advan- 
tages over the present ‘vague’ definitions . . . for 
the crucial terms of theoretical and observational 
science.”26 Thus Ziff: Our generalizations are 
hedged about with implicit conditions concerning 
“ordinary” and “normal” circumstances and 
objects, whose precise content cannot be un- 
packed. 17 And Putnam goes so far as to say that 
even in ichthyology there are no necessary and 
sufficient conditions for a technical term such as 
‘“fish.”18 But this is obviously all wrong; in pur- 
suing science we do have necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the terms we use. (Not, of coarse, 
“observationally” necessary and sufficient ccndi- 
tions; that distinction was a clumsy ons anyway.) 
For example, an etymologist on a trip to the 
Congo can tell when he has discovered a new 
strain of mosquito (every etymologist must 
dream of such an occurrence) precisely becarse a 
mosquito he finds fails to satisfy the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for membership in any kaown 
strain. It is true that one specimen won t suffice to 
convince the scientific community that his is a new ` 
strain; one individual may be a sport; from one 
individual alone it may be hard to decice what the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for membership 
in the new strain should be; and thus th= successful 
mosquito catcher must find three or four examples 
of his new mosquito. But this surely suggests that 
in the use of scientific terms, at a given time, we do 
employ necessary and sufficient conditions. I say 
at a given time, for we must recognize that scien- 
tific language changes, and I am supposing that it 
changes almost constantly. Thus it is not surprising 
that if you look at the behavior of a scientific word 
over a period of time, you will find that there are 
no necessary and sufficient conditions for it that - 
have remained constant. But the proper interpre- 
tation is not that there are no such conditions, but 
rather that they have changed with the accumu- 
lation of data and the consequent deve‘opmer.t of 
theory and acceptance of generalizaticrs. 

But if this is so, if scientific language is constantly 
changing, how can one theory be compared with 
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another? We come up against the problem of 
sheer incommensurability that has been so lengthily 
discussed by Feyerabend. If Newtonian mass has 
one meaning, and Einsteinian mass has another, 
how can statements about them be said to contra- 
dict each other? And if it is to be maintained that 
this is the case even for terms (such as raven and 
black) that are closely tied to observation language, 
how can we even compare the “all swans are 
white” theory with the alternative, “not all swans 
are white?” 
Kuhn hints at what I think is the true answer: 
. it is precision of articulated paradigm that 
leads to the recognition of anomoly.”?® This ties in 
with what I said earlier about error. Every theory 
——even a common sense theory, implicitly—has 
associated with it a theory of error, that carries the 
burden of empirical content associated with the 
theory. The axioms of the theory are analytic; 
they “implicitly define” (if we want to use that 
phrase) the terms that appear in the theory. They 
thus have no content, so far as the theory is con- 
cerned. But there are certain terms that are taken 
to be directly connected with our experience, not 
in an incorrigible way, but with a certain implicit 
chance of error. In advanced sciences, these are 
measurement terms. We have a theory of experi- 
mental error” which connects the observed mag- 
nitudes with true magnitudes. (Note that in exact 
sciences errors are taken to be distributed normally, 
which means that no observation, however far from 
the theoretical prediction, could even conceivably 
contradict the theory.) In more primitive and 
taxonomic sciences, even in common sense know- 
ledge about the world (which I take merely to be 
a science without a fancy vocabulary), there is a 
rough and ready theory to the effect that errors 
don’t occur often; but that there are errors is 
entailed by the existence of generalizations that 
we take to hold universally. It is to save these 
generalizations that we introduce misperception, 
hallucination, inaccurate perceptions, and the like. 


ce 
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All of this may be descriptively accurate, but it 
doesn’t solve the problem we set ourselves: that of 
articulating the good reasons that lead us to prefer 
one scientific linguistic framework to another. It 
does suggest that the place to look is in the theory 
of error associated with the frameworks. And our 
earlier suggestion regarding universal generali- 
zations provides a hint as to how to measure the 
content of the theory of error. Roughly, it is this: 
that the more closely the theory of error packs the 
frequency of error to the extremes o and 1, the 
more information carried by our body of know- 
ledge. The language which takes the perception of 
an elephant to be a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for its existence will have to deal with the 
fact that there are no useful generalizations about 
elephants: they come in all colors, they sometimes 
disappear, they sometimes turn into rocks, and so 
on. (One might hesitate even to call this a theory-— 
precisely on the ground that it does not seem to 
have associated with it a theory of error!) A theory 
which takes elephant perceptions to be sometimes 
erroneous (and which therefore allows any number 
of fascinating analytic generalizations about ele- 
phants) will have associated with it a theory of 
error, according to which we are almost never 
mistaken about elephants under ordinary day- 
light circumstances, but rather more often mistaken 
at night, or when we have been drinking heavily. 
More generally, we might be able to evaluate two 
theories by looking at the number of statistical 
generalizations that assign the lower bounds of 
parameters to a small interval close to one. We 
might, that is, if we could devise an algorithm for 
counting numbers of statistical generalizations. I 
don’t know how to do that yet, and if I did this 
would be neither the time nor the place to do it; 
but I think there is in this direction some hope of 
being able to measure the useful empirical con- 
tent of a theory: i.e., of a set of analyticities 
plus a body of data, plus statistical generaliza- 
tions.?° 
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IV. THE PROPOSITIONAL STRUCTURE OF 


PERCEPTION 
JOSEPH RUNZO 


MY topic is ordinary sense perception. My ques- 

tion is, at least among philosophers, a com- 
mon one: “What is the structure of the content of 
perceptual acts ?” My aim is not to suggest another 
complicating factor for this old problem, but rather 
to offer as spare and simplified an answer as 
possible. 

Analyses of the structure of the content of even 
our most familiar perceptual acts are often as com- 
plex as the acts of perception are themselves com- 
monplace. In particular it is often supposed that 
there are additional or more directly perceived 
events or non-physical sensory items which serve 
as intermediaries between our perceptual acts and 
the objects or events which we ostensibly perceive. 
Thus, “sense data,” “sense qualities,” ‘“‘appear- 
ings,” and so on have been postulated. We might 
refer to such directly perceived intermediary events 
or non-physical sensory items as ‘‘pure presenta- 
tions.” I will argue in this paper that the structure 
of the content of perceptual acts is simply, and 
solely, propositional. My argument in defense of 
this minimalist thesis is twofold. First, this simpler 
minimalist thesis avoids unwarranted entities which 
are postulated by pure presentation theories. And 
second, I will argue that, just where pure presenta- 
tion theories of perception are seriously inadequate 
in accounting for certain aspects of perception, this 
minimalist thesis provides the requisite explanation. 


I 


It is frequently thought that visual perception 
involves picture-like mental images and that the 
counterparts to these mental images are involved 
in the perceptual acts which correspond to the 
senses. Thus, on this view, to imagine a scene which 
one has recently been visually perceiving is to 
create “in the mind’s eye” a picture-like mental 
image which is similar to but fainter than that in- 


volved in the original visual perception. We need 
to take seriously the resemblance suggested on 
this “imagistic” theory of perception between the 
phenomenology of imagining and tha: of percep- 
tion. It seems to me that the images involved in 
imagining ave very similar to the phenomenological 
means by which we perceive states of affairs in 
ordinary perception. But then, considerations ap- 
plying to the structural form of the on2 will apply 
to the same degree to the other. And three objec- 
tions apply equally against unders:ending per- 
ception or imagining on this “imagistic” model. 
Moreover, a careful consideration of this natural 
as well as common imagistic conception of the 
structure of the content of perception will help ex- 
pose the fundamental propositional character of 
perception. For simplicity, let us focus on visual 
perception and imagining. 

(i) When we imagine a face, say, there is no 
picture-like entity which we can fix in cur attention. 
Otherwise we could, for an imagined face, inspect 
myriad and minute details not perceived when we 
first conjure up the image. But we cannot. The 
phenomenological content of a meatal image 
during an act of imagining at T, has precisely, and 
only, the features imagined at T13 p 

Suppose that at T, I imagine Charlie Chaplin’s 
face and describe my mental image to you— 
straight, dark hair; black, square little moustache. 
Then you ask, “In your image, was Gkaplin’s hair 
parted?” There are two possibilities. Either (a) 
although I did not describe it, I was zware at T, 
either of a part or of the lack of a part in the hair, 
or (b) it is not the case that there either was or was 
not a part in the imagined hair. If I was not aware 
at T, of a part, then subsequently, say at Tp, to 
imagine a part in the imagined hair is to imagine 
a new Chaplin-face. Clearly, I think, there would 
then be two imagined faces; a face imagined at T}, 
which neither has not lacks a part in the hair, and 


1 Of course, there are facts about the mental image which are not part of the phenomenological content of the act of imagining 
at 7,. Thus, when I imagine an entity, X, it may be true that I have not imagined Y or Z, and the facts “not z Y” and “not 
a Z” may not be part of the phenomenological content of the act of imagining. But this is a different issue. 
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a face imagined at T, which has a part in the hair. 
Thus, whatever details of a mental image one is 
aware of at a particular moment constitute the 
totality of that image imagined at that moment. 
This is why there are no further details of the 
“image” of an imagined face which we can peruse, 
why we cannot scrutinize a mental image in order 
to discover forgotten facts about an actual face 
which we are imagining. If mental images cannot 
be studied in detail, then they are not in any in- 
formative sense “‘like pictures.” 

Moreover, the notion that mental images are 
picture-like entities cannot be rescued by claiming 
that they are pictures which possess only the details 
which we put in them. For the details of a mental 
image often have “gaps” and are discontinuous. 
Thus, I might imagine Chaplin by imagining only 
his face and lower torso. It may be that I can later 
“fill in” the missing details of my mental image in 
order to make the “picture” whole. But pictures are 
not discontinuous in this manner. Even if there is 
a hole in a painting, photograph, etc., the picture 
is not simply discontinuous: there is an identifiable 
hole in the picture. So again, since mental images 
can be, quite simply, discontinuous, they are not in 
any informative sense “‘like pictures.” 

(ii) The fact that images have no details beyond 
those imagined during a moment of imagining im- 
plies that the “imagistic” theory of perception 
shares an inherent deficiency with the position of 
the sense-data theorist. A notorious problem for 
the sense-data theory of perception is the inability 
to account for the frequent indeterminateness of 
perception. As a representative of this problem, 
consider the speckled hen case.? One sees the hen 
but does not see precisely how many speckles it has. 
This implies that if perception is to be explicated 
in terms of sense data, then either those sensory 
items will have to be indeterminate vis-a-vis 
speckledness, or if they are determinate in this re- 
spect, the percipient must be unaware of that deter- 
minate property. These two possibilities present a 
dilemma because each precludes a salient feature of 
the hypothesized sense data. Sense data, if they exist, 
are perceptible entities. Perceptible entities, as op- 
posed to ways of experiencing, etc., are necessarily 
determinate (though some of the features of percep- 
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tible entities may not be determinable by certain 
methods). At the same time, since it is thought that 
external states of affairs cannot themselves be what 
the percipient is immediately aware of, sense data, 
with their determinate features, are introduced into . 
theories of perception to explain what percipients 
are immediately aware of. Thus, since sense data 
are supposed to be both determinate and perceived 
in their entirety, the analysis of perception in terms 
of sense data fails to allow for the fact of indeter- 
minate sense perceptions. 

Just as the sense-data theorist cannot account for 
the indeterminateness of many perceptions, so also 
if imagining and perceiving are conceived of as a 
sort of picturing, it is impossible to account for in- 
determinateness in perceiving or imagining. To 
take an example, I can imagine the freckled face of 
Huckleberry Finn without imagining any specific 
number of freckles. Yet holding that “image” of 
Huckleberry’s face firmly in mind, I cannot with 
careful attention count the number of freckles.? For 
if I were to proceed to determine the number of 
freckles on the imagined face, the image I would 
then be considering would, contrary to the “‘picture- 
like” conception of images, not be the same image 
as the original one. It is not the case that one might 
be momentarily unable to determine how many 
freckles are “‘pictured” by an imagined face. If I 
imagine Huck’s face as vaguely freckled, then it is 
vaguely freckled. Imagined faces can have deter- 
minate or indeterminate numbers of freckles, but 
then they are different instances of imagining. 

Now, if images were like pictures, they would be 
determinate. For even if the details of a picture 
represent hazy or confused areas, or indeterminate 
facts, the fine details of the picture itself are never 
vague, indefinite, indistinct or unspecific. If in a 
picture, only one side and a portion of another side 
of a freckled face is pictured, the number of freckles 
on the half-obscured side of the face is indeter- 
minate. But the number of freckle-representing 
spots of paint, charcoal, etc., on the portion of the 
picture corresponding to the fully-exposed side of 
the face is determinate. In contrast, the number of 
spots and the number of freckles on the exposed 
side of an imagined face can be indeterminate. If 
images are not determinate, just as if they cannot 


2 See Roderick Chisholm, “The Problem of the Speckled Hen,” Mind, vol. 51 (1942), pp. 368-373. 

3 Note that an act like imagining a face at T, with only three freckles on the nose and three on one cheek—which one could 
count at T, to determine that the face which one imagines has six freckles—is an instance of initially imagining a specific num- 
ber of freckles on the face. Counting those freckles is therefore not a counterinstance here of determining the number of freckles 
on an imagined face which is imagined at first without a specific number of freckles. 
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be studies in detail, then with respect to imagining 
and perceiving, they are not in any informative 
sense “like pictures.” 

(iii) Last, there is a vicious infinite regress in the 
imagistic conception of perception and imagining. 
For how do we explain, on this account, the means 
by which the percipient becomes aware of the de- 
tails of the picture-like image? In terms of another 
picture-like image? It is readily apparent that the 
regress that develops here has no virtue, no explana- 
tory value. 

And it is not satisfactory to reply that the mind 
simply “inspects” these hypothesized picture-like 
images. Why cannot the mind then just attend 
during perception to the details of the external 
state of affairs being perceived? Or, for imagining, 
why cannot the mind then just entertain a set of 
ideas which expresses the ‘‘details” of the image? 
In both cases the same information will be con- 
veyed as is purportedly conveyed by a picture-like 
image. In this réspect the postulation of a picture- 
like image does not serve any unfulfilled explana- 
tory function. 

Additionally, in the case of perception, scru- 
tinizing the details of picture-like images‘ is no 
different in kind from attending to the details of, for 
instance, the printed page in front of one: hence the 
apparent advance in the analysis of perception of 
having moved from external objects to mental en- 
tities is spurious. Picture-like imagistic explanations 
of perception do not explain the phenomenological 
means of perception. Such explanations only pro- 
vide another entity, the “image,” whose perception, 
as much as that of printed pages, etc., needs to be 
explained. 

Drawing all of these considerations about mental 
images together, it would appear that whatever 
sort of images might be involved in perception, they 
are not in any informative sense “like pictures.” 
Yet even this defective imagistic view of perception 
points to the basic structure of the content of per- 
ception. For whether we suppose that perception is 
imagistic or that there are no intermediary pure 
presentations and the mind simply attends to the 
details of the external state of affairs being per- 
ceived, awarenesses will be formed of propositions 
about that external state of affairs. In some sense, 
then, perception has a propositional character. The 
question is, in what sense is perception proposi- 
tional? 
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II : 

In order to delineate the propositicral character 
of perception, it will þe helpful to cistinguish re- 
flective from unreflective perceptual Casciousness.* 
-In unreflective perceptual consciousness, the per- 
cipient is neither conscious of his awareness of the 
object of his perception, nor consciously aware of 
his act of perceiving. Thus for example, when we 
walk along in a distracted state, a varsezated multi- 
tude of details—trees, traffic noises, and other 
immediate objects of perception—are experienced, 
but unreflectively experienced. In contrast, in a 
state of reflective consciousness one is‘ consciously 
aware of, reflecting about, one’s perceptual ex- 
periences. Here, one reflects on an ac- of unreflect- 
ive consciousness, for instance becoming aware that 
I am percewing a tree, etc. We can szzte the con- 
nection between these two types of perceptual con- 
sciousness as follows: Ifa percipient, P. perceives an 
object or state of affairs, X, at time ¢, during an act 
of unreflective consciousness, then ir. principle P 
could on reflection, during an act of r=dective con- 
sciousness, become consciously aware “Fat at £ he is, 
or was, it would seem to P, perceiving Y, where Y 
is what X looked like to P at ż. 

Now, in perceptual acts of unrefiective con- 
sciousness, it is commonplace unrefleckzely to see a 
printed page in front of us, to see the black type on 
the white paper, to hear the long tremclo note of a 
cello, to’smell the freshness of a rose. We can state 
what we perceive when we unreflectively perceive 
an object or state of affairs by prefacing the de- 
scription of the content of the perception with ‘“‘per- 
ceive that.” We see that the printed page is in front 
of us, that its print is black; we hear tła: the note of 
the cello is long and tremulous; we smell that the 
rose is fresh. In short, in perceptual acts of un- 
reflective consciousness, the percipiert becomes 
aware of (what seem to be) facts akcut states of 
affairs of his body and environment. “What do acts ` 
of unreflective perceptual consciousness additional- 
ly consist in? 

As we have observed, a common answer is that 
in perception we are additionally immediately 
aware of pure presentations. Pure presentations are 
often initially introduced to account for the fre- 
quent discrepancies between physical objects as 
they are and as they appear to us. Sometimes we 
are fooled by these discrepancies, as when we think 
that a partially submerged straight sticx is bent, or 


4 These two terms are borrowed from Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Transcendence of the Ego (New York, 1972). 
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when, sick and our physiological sense reception 
processes not working properly, we think that foods 
are more salty or hot than they actually are. And 
these discrepancies between the way external states 
of affairs are and the variant ways they appear, and 
the consequent perceptual errors which we make, 
seem to suggest that we are not immediately aware 
of those external states of affairs. We have already 
discussed several difficulties with the suggestion 
that what we are immediately aware of are pure 
presentations. There is, however, a more telling 
objection than any yet considered to pure presenta- 
tion theories of perception: there is a much simpler 
explanation of the content of our perceptual acts 
and, consequently, of the variant differences be- 
tween the way things are and the way they appear. 

Consider the fundamental phenomenological 
facts about perception. First, phenomenologically we 
are unaware of the existence of such pure presenta- 
tions as sense data—I certainly do not seem to per- 
ceive, e.g., sense data when I perceive printed pages. 
Rather, what we are, most fundamentally, aware of 
during perceptual experience are states of affairs 
of our bodies and environment and (apparent) facts 
about those states of affairs. Given that this is all 
that we are aware of (and would thereby form the 
basis of the ordinary, unphilosophic notion of per- 
ception), considerations of parsimony would argue 
that this is all that constitutes perceptual acts of 
unreflective consciousness. Second, acts of percep- 
tion are clearly episodic. One act follows another in 
quick succession. Third, to perceive is to perceive 
something as X, where X is a name or, more com- 
mohly, a descriptive locution. 

Filling out this third point, let us call a perci- 
pient’s “sensory field” the “‘field of view” of some 
specified set of bodily senses: the physical objects 
and events which a percipient is at a given moment 
causally able to detect by means of those senses. 
Genuine perception minimally involves the differ- 
entiation of the perceived entity from its environ- 
mental context in the sensory field, even if this act 
of distinguishing amounts to nothing more than the 
perception of the entity, whether object or event, 
as a unified entity (a “something’’) in (i.e. in con- 
trast to) the world. For instance, a percipient can 
correctly be said to see only if what he sees looks like 
something, however amorphous. In short, although 
to perceive Y is not necessarily to perceive Y as Y, 
all perceiving is perceiving as.5 
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Since all perceiving is perceiving as and conveys 
(apparent) facts, all perceiving is true or false, or 
partially true and partially false. If I perceive the 
paper in front of me as white, then since the paper 
either is white or is not white, my perception is, 
correspondingly, either true or false. And since all 
perceiving is perceiving as and always conveys 
apparent facts which are true or false, the structure 
of the content of all perception is propositional. 
This propositional structure points, in turn, to a 
simple and direct account of the episodic character, 
the factual content, and the perceiving as nature 
of perception: all perceiving is propositional in 
structure because to perceive an object or state of 
affairs, X, is, and is no more than, to be episodically 
aware of a set of propositions about X. 

All that we are aware of in perception is states 
of affairs of our bodies and environment and (ap- 
parent) facts about these states of affairs. But this 
prima facie binary perceptual awareness simply 
consists in the awareness of (apparent) facts about 
our bodies and environment. To perceive a printed 
page is to perceive the page as well as to perceive 
that the page is white, in front of us, etc. But it is 
not as if the page were one among several items we 
become aware of when we perceive a printed page. 
To “perceive the page” is, and is no more than, a 
shorthand, if you will, for becoming episodically 
aware of the total set of (apparent) facts which we 
do become aware of about the page. This is just 
what it means to recognize that to perceive X is to 
perceive X as something. And thus, a perceptual 
act of unreflective consciousness is simply an epi- 
sodically occurrent awareness of propositions about 
states of affairs of the percipient’s body and en- 
vironment. Or, more concisely, every perceptual 
act of unreflective consciousness consists entirely in 
a set of propositional episodes. It is simply, and solely, 
these propositions of which we are episodically 
aware during perception which convey the (ap- 
parent) factual content, and provide the perceiving 
as character, of perception. 

Now for example, it is true that the causal 
history of a given set of propositional episodes will 
determine, in part, whether or not they constitute 
a genuine act of perception. Ifas I sit in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, electric probes inserted in my brain 
cause me to become episodically aware of proposi- 
tions about the visual appearance of the British 
countryside, I am not genuinely having visual per- 


5 G. N. A. Vesey has made the similar, though more restricted, point limited to visual perception that, “All seeing is seeing 
.” (See “Seeing and Seeing As” in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 56 [1955-56], PP. 109-124.) 
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ceptions of Britain. However, the concern here is 
with what constitutes perceptual acts of unreflective 
consciousness—viz. sets of propositional episodes. 
How these propositional episodes arise, and what are 
the exhaustive criteria,* for genuine acts of percep- 
tion, are separate matters. 

At this point one might be puzzled about how, if 
perceptual acts consist in sets of propositional epi- 
sodes, one is to distinguish these sets of propositional 
episodes from each other. For suppose percipient 
P stares at some state of affairs, S. It may be very 
difficult to determine how many discrete sets of 
propositional episodes occur as P stares at S. How- 
ever, this imprecision in the applicability of a pro- 
positional episode analysis of perception is no 
greater than the imprecision in our ordinary notion 
of what constitutes a single act of perception. How 
many discrete acts of perception occur when P stares 
at S? There may be clear wrong answers to such a 
question, but it is not at al] clear that there is any 
uncontroversial right answer. In fact, were the 
propositional episode analysis any more precise in 
delineating the number and limits of acts of per- 
ception in problematic cases like staring, that would 
itself suggest that it is not an adequate analysis of 
our notion of perceptual acts. 

This awareness of (sets of) propositions during 
unreflective perception does not entail thinking 
about, wondering about, etc., these propositions, 
though we often do so during the moment of their 
episodic occurrence. This awareness of (sets of) 
propositions during perceiving is akin to entertain- 
ing propositions, but it neither is necessarily in- 
tentional nor necessarily becomes conscious. Insofar 
as it is unintentional and remains unconscious, this 
awareness is, for example, more like an awareness 
of propositions during idle daydreaming than like 
an awareness during imagining or a conscious “‘en- 
tertaining’’ of propositions. Sometimes intentional 
and sometimes unintentional, often conscious but 
frequently unconscious, this awareness is, as far as 
I can see, a type of awareness of propositions which 
is unique to perception. 


HI 
The propositional episode analysis of perception 
has two salient advantages over the pure presenta- 
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tion analysis. The first advantage is that pure 
presentations are eliminated and a simpler explana- 
tion of the content of perceptual experience is 
provided. On a pure presentations account, there 
are two types of entities involved in per=eption: the 
pure presentation and the “facts” abòut or con- 
veyed by that presentation. In eliminating the: 
former type of entity, the propositional episode 
analysis combines the explanatory function of these 
two types of entities into the functions of the latter 
entity. 

As a set of propositional episodes, eah perceptual 
act of unreflective consciousness concomitantly con- 
sists both in the propositional form -n which the 
data of perception is experienced and in the content, 
i.e. the “data,” of that experience. F? we think of 
“presentations” in the broad sense of that “by 
which we perceive” the objects of perzeption, then 
printed pages and roses and musical notes are per- 
ceived in acts of unreflective consciousress by means 
of “presentations.” But there are no perceptions 
of those presentations: our unreflecti~e perceptual 
acts are those presentations. Perceptual acts of un- 
reflective consciousness have no separable content; 
they are themselves the contents of ordinary, un- 
reflective perceptual experience. They are both the 
awareness and the “‘presentations” of which we are 
aware in unreflective perception. 

Moreover, although this propositional episode 
analysis is simpler than the pure presentation analy- 
sis, it can account both for the differences in the 
way things are and the variant ways they appear, 
and for the subsequent phenomena o: mistake and 
illusion in perception, which provided the original 
reasons for introducing pure perceptions. First, 
asymmetrical objects appear differently when 
viewed from several angles. This is Smply because 
in each case one becomes occurrentky aware of a 
different set of propositions about chat object. 
There is no need for pure presentations here; there 
is nothing more to explain about the structure of 
the content of perception. Second, since sense per- 
ceptions, as propositional episodes, are true or 
false, we can account for perceptual mistake and 
illusion without postulating a direct awareness of 
something other than the perceived state of affairs. 
Thus, suppose I perceive a partially submerged 


€ A perceptual act consists entirely in a set of propositional episodes, but there are of course additional strictures on what 
constitutes a genuine act of perception. Suppose someone holds up a card on which are printed sentences aboat the number 3 
and sentences about an apple on the opposite side of the earth. If one reads this card, one will be occurrent=y aware of a set 
of propositions about 3 and about the apple. And yet one is not thereby sensibly perceiving either the number 3 or the apple. 
Thus for instance, as this example shows, one cannot have genuine sense perceptions of X unless X is sense-gerceptible and 


unless X is proptrly located for one to be sensibly aware of X. 
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straight stick. Quite simply, I might become aware 
of the proposition that the stick is bent (see it as 
bent), and have a false perception. Or, I might 
become aware of the proposition that the stick is 
straight (e.g. see it as a straight stick that looks as if 
- it were bent), and have a true perception. 

The second advantage of the propositional epi- 
sode analysis of perception is that it can, as pure 
presentation theories cannot, account for the com- 
mon indeterminateness of our perceptions. We have 


already seen how the sense data theory in particular - 


cannot account for indeterminateness since sense 
data are themselves determinate. Like sense data, 
„propositional episodes and propositions are them- 
selves determinate. However, propositions can de- 
terminately denote vague, indefinite, and unspecific 
states of affairs; they can ascribe a determinate 
property to an entity, or they can ascribe an in- 
determinate property such as “the speckled hen 
has many speckles.” To see the consequences of 
this for perception, let us go back to the parallel 
between imagining and perception suggested by the 
imagistic theory. l f 

On the imagistic theory, when we imagine an 
object we fix a picture-like image in the “mind’s 
eye.” Instead, I suggest that when we imagine an 
object we become conscious of a set of propositional 


episodes very like those which, I have argued, occur ` 


in ordinary perception. Rather than “reading off” 
the details of a picture-like image, imagining con- 
sists in being episodically aware of just those pro- 
positions—excepting those about indeterminate or 
discontinuous features—which it might be sup- 
posed we could “read off” as facts about our mental 
images, were they picture-like entities. Thus, in one 
instance of imagining Huck Finn’s face, there may 
be a propositional episode the propositional content 
of which is that Huckleberry’s face has many (an 
indeterminate number of) freckles. And in another 
instance of imagining Huck Finn’s face, there can 
be a propositional episode the propositional content 
of which is that Huck’s face has, say, six (a specific 
number of) freckles. In this manner, imaginings 
can, as they in fact do, involve vague areas or in- 
determinate details because they are simply sets of 
propositional episodes. 

Now, like imaginings, ordinary perceptions can 
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involve perceptions of vague or indeterminate fea- 
tures, or of an absence of certain features of a per- 
ceived object. On the propositional episode analysis _ 
of perception, which of these occurs will be deter- 
mined by whether a subset of the causally possible set 
of propositional episodes of a perceptual act is actual 
and denotes vague states of affairs, or quite simply 
is absent with respect to certain possible details of 
the perception. Thus unlike the imagistic theory, 
the propositional episode analysis of perception can 
account for indeterminate features and, so to speak, 
“gaps” in the phenomenological content of ordinary 
perceptions.” 


IV 


At this point the stalwart proponent of mental 
images might well try to counter with the charge 
of methodological equivocation. We certainly seem 
to have picture-like mental images during imagin- 
ing and visual perception. And after all, a similar 
phenomenological consideration—namely, that we 
do not seem to perceive sense data—was counted 
earlier against the sense data theorist. So, if I am 
going to give phenomenological considerations 
some weight, how do I explain the apparent picture- 
like quality of these apparent mental images? Two 
considerations can be offered in reply. 

First, to answer directly this fair charge, imagin- 
ing and visual perception do involve mental images. 
All that is denied here is that mental images are 


 picture-like entities.? Instead, a mental image is, it 


seems to me, a logical construct upon the sets of 
propositional episodes which are acts of imagining 
or perception. As logical constructs, mental images 
are only formed during states of reflective con- 
sciousness and could not, therefore, constitute the 
content of perceptual acts of unreflective conscious- 
ness. As logical constructs, mental images provide 
unity and continuity to the propositional episodes 
of imagining and perception. It is this unity and 
the appearance of continuity provided by the im- 
position of the mental image logical construct 
which gives us our false sense that there are further, 
presently unnoticed, details to our current pheno- 
menological fields which fill out the rest ofthe 
“picture.” 

Second, with scrupulous attention during acts of 


7 Indeterminateness in sensory perceptions is not a counterexample against my position that all perceiving is perceiving as. 
To perceive vague or indeterminate features of the objects of our perceptions is to perceive them as, e.g., colored even though 
we are uncertain of the exact shade of color, or as speckled while the precise number of speckles is not noticed. 

8 As I read him, Daniel Dennett draws a somewhat similar distinction between images and “‘pictures’’ in Content and Conscious- 
ness (New York, 1969), pp- 135 f., by calling imagining ‘‘depictional’’ or ‘‘descriptional” and not ‘‘pictorial.” 
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reflective consciousness, we can always.become aware 
of minute details of our sensory fields. This misleads 
us into thinking that all the minute and myriad 
detail of which we can become aware in our pheno- 
menological field is already there, already “pic- 
tured” and awaiting our closer scrutiny. But this is 
erroneously to assume that a single act of unreflec- 
tive consciousness could be the object of successive 
acts of reflective consciousness during which 
the details of the content of the unreflective 
act—i.e. the mental image—are progressively more 
fully noticed. 

Consider two acts of reflective consciousness 
occurring successively at T, and T,. And consider 
the unreflective acts, U, and U,, which are the 
objects of these two reflective acts and which also 
occur, respectively, at J, and T}. Suppose that the 
details of the unreflective acts, U, and U,, are 
similar but also differ. U, the unreflective act 
which is the object of the second reflective act, oc- 
curring at T,, cannot be identical to Uj. All that 
can distinguish two acts of unreflective conscious- 
ness of the same percipient are the content and the 
temporal span of occurrence of the two acts. To 
assume that U, and U, are two moments of the 
same act because they occur successively is to beg 
the question; and to assume that U, and U, are 
different acts because they occur at two different 
moments, T} and T,, is equally to beg the question. 
On the other hand, ex hypothesi, U, and U, have 
different contents. Now some minimum difference 
of content must distinguish two successive but 
similar unreflective perceptual acts, for otherwise 
no two such acts would ever be distinguishable. And 
if some difference in content distinguishes two such 
acts, then, since I do not see how we could mean- 
ingfully delineate a requisite minimum difference, 
any difference in content will entail a difference of 

‘successive unreflective perceptual acts.® Therefore, 
new (apparent) details of our sensory fields of which 
we become successively consciously aware, when 
we are especially attentive during reflective con- 
sciousness, would have to be conveyed in a new act 
of unreflective perceptual consciousness. Hence, 
during perception we cannot, as we ought to be 
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able to, succesively scrutinize the cetails of sup- 
posedly persisting picture-like images. 

In general, any detail of our sensory fields is un- 
perceived if it is not conveyed by one bf the actual 
propositional episodes the complete set of which 
for any momentary act of perception vis-a-vis a 
specific sense comprises the totality o7 the pheno- 
menological field of that sense at that moment. And 
all causally possible details of the phencmenological 
content of our perceptions are like pains: if we are 
not (perhaps unconsciously) aware of them, they do 
not exist. Hence, there is no need to postulate 
picture-like mental images to convey details which 
we only become aware of later during perception. 


v 


Two possible objections to this analysis of acts of 
perception as sets of propositional episodes must 
now be considered. One objection is that even if 
this analysis successfully eliminates mental images 
and other types of pure presentations, another kind 
of entity, perhaps equally unwarranted, has reared 
its head. This putatively “simpler” analysis of per- 
ception, the objection goes, has eliminated pure 
presentations at the expense of pcs:ting propo- 
sitions. l 

To turn aside one common uneasiness about 
propositions, we do not, I think, need to regard 
propositions as Platonic entities which have a 
reality independent of any saying, thinking, enter- 
taining, etc., of propositions. Perception involves 
awarenesses of (apparent) facts. These perceptual 
awarenesses of (apparent) facts about our bodies 
and environment are analyzable as potentialities 
for forming dispositions to act. If perception consists 
entirely in propositional episodes, then our per- 
ceptual awarenesses of propositions just are these 
potentialities for forming act-dispositions.4 And in- 
sofar as our awareness of the propositional content 
of acts of perception persists—e.g. in the form of 
acquired beliefs—our perceptual awarenesses of 
propositions become acquisitions of dispositions to 
act. Hence, on this account in terms 3f act-disposi- 
tions, the propositions of which we are perceptually 


? Thus, for any percipient, P, P’s unreflective perceptual acts, U, and U4, are different perceptual acts if either (i) there is 
a temporal moment separating U, and U, or (ii) U, and U, are temporally successive but the phenomenological contents of 
U, and U}, considered apart from their different moments of occurrence, are not the same. 

10 The fact that many of these potentialities for forming act-dispositions remain unrealized may be one reason that it is often 


difficult to isolate and identify discrete acts of perception. 


11 These awarenesses will both persist and be conscious for the percipient when their propositional content becomes part of 
either the content of a reflective act of consciousness or the content of a later act of memory. 
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aware need not exist independently of the present 
or past occurrence of actual perceptions. 

However, be this as it may, the more crucial 
point here is that the content of perceptual acts is 
delineable solely in terms of its propositional struc- 
ture, and what view of the nature of propositions 
is collaterally held in the analysis of perception is 
ultimately irrelevant to this issue. For the sense data 
theorist and his cousins will need to hold that on 
reflection we are aware of facts about the sense data, 
picture-like mental images, etc., which, on their 
view, constitute the content of perceptual experi- 
ence. The form of that reflective awareness is pro- 
positional. If the pure presentation theorist con- 
ceives of that awareness as involving propositions 
qua Platonic entities, then he presupposes two types 
of entities to develop his position: propositions and, 
e.g., sense data. On the other hand, if he does not 
conceive of propositions in this way, then the pro- 
positional episode analysis of perception can be 
formulated using whatever other notion of a pro- 
position the pure presentation theorist adopts. 
Hence, to replace the pure presentation theorist’s 
sense data, mental images, or whatever, the pro- 
ponent of the propositional episode analysis of 
perception is not forced to posit a new type of 
entity—the proposition—with which the pure pre- 
sentation theorist can dispense. So whatever notion 
of a proposition is employed by the pure presenta- 
tion perception theorist, the analysis of the content 
of perceptual acts into propositional episodes pro- 
vides a simpler explanation of the structure of per- 
ception. 

A second possible objection against this proposi- 
tional episode analysis might be that the form of 
acts of perception cannot be completely proposi- 
tional. For is there not a perfectly ordinary sense of 
perception verbs in which they denote purely 
physical, non-mental, non-conceptual operations? 
For instance we say, “He must have seen your book. 
It was right in front of his eyes when he was search- 
ing the desk top,” meaning nothing more than that, 
given that his eyes (optic nerves, etc.) were in 
normal working order and that he was using them, 
our searcher must have set eyes on the book. These 
acts of perception, it might be objected, are not 
instances of perceiving as; they are not true or 
false; they do not (necessarily) convey any apparent 
facts. Hence, they are not propositional in form. 

One problem here is that it can be misleading to 
refer to perception in terms of acts of perception. A 
perceptual act is a peculiar sort of act in that the 
act is not divisible into something which the agent 
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does plus the consequential event effected by that 
action. In this way perceptual acts are unlike such 
acts as hitting a home run. To hit a home run, at 
least two events must occur: the player must strike 
the baseball, and the baseball must, in consequence, 
be projected over the proper portion of the fence. It 
may be that, e.g., to see some entity, X, I must 
first direct my eyes in the direction of X. But that 
would at most be a causally necessary condition for 
the ensuing act of perception and is not part of the 
meaning of seeing X. Thus, acts of perception should 
not be thought of as parallelling duplex acts like 
hitting home runs. An act of perception consists in 
only one type of event. It consists simply and solely 
in the percipient’s occurrent awareness of pro- 
positions about his body and environment. 

Moreover, in the case of visual perception we 
have another, unambiguous locution to mark 
usages of “see” to denote a purely physical percep- 
tion event. We can (really) see objects and states of 
affairs, or only look at them. We can look at objects 
and states of affairs apart from any awareness of 
propositions about those objects and states of 
affairs. But merely thus to rest one’s eyes on an 
object is to “see” it only in an extended, parasitic 
sense: We can meaningfully say, ““He’s looking at 
X, but he has not seen it yet.” What can we possibly 
mean by such expressions except that to see X is to 
see X as something? Thus one sees, for example, 
Wittgenstein’s duck-rabbit line drawing now as a 
set of lines, now as a duck, now as both a set of lines 
and a rabbit. Each distinct genuine perception is a 
perception of the drawing as something. Or, for 
instance, consider the parallel for auditory per- 
ception exemplified by, ““He’s listening to the 
scherzo again, but he has not yet heard the cello 
passage. (Perhaps he will become aware of it this 
time.)” Here, although he has listened to the 
scherzo several times, the listener has not yet dis- 
criminated the cello passage as something: to per- 
ceive X is to be aware ofa set of propositions about 
X. 

To accept the parasitic “looking,” “listening,” 
etc., senses of perception as central instances of 
perception is to think of perception on the two- 
event model of hitting a home run, and then to re- 
gard the first, purely physical, non-mental event 
as itself a type of perception. Whatever is in our 
sensory field but is not the referent of a set of pro- 
positional episodes composing part of the phenom- 
enological content of our perceptual experience, is 
not actually perceived, even though the percipient 
may be looking at it, listening for it, etc. 
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VI 

Acts of perception are propositional in form. 
However, this is not to say that acts of perception 
are definitely explicable in terms of beliefs. Acts of 
perception commonly do have a belief aspect, but 
it is a mistake to identify this, rather than the under- 
lying invariant propositional structure, as defin- 
itively constituent of perceptual acts. 

Consider the representative analysis of percep- 
tual acts in terms of beliefs of D. M. Armstrong in 
A Materialist Theory of the Mind. Armstrong here 
defines perception as the acquisition of beliefs, 
beliefs about the current state of the organism’s 
body and environment. It is part of what we mean 
by genuine perception that we tend (uncritically) 
to believe what, it seems to us, we perceive. But 
there are instances of genuine perception apart— 
from belief, and these make it evident that per- 
ceptual acts are not definitively occurrent acqui- 
sitions of beliefs. Armstrong himself recognizes two 
such instances.15 He treats them as peripheral cases, 
suggesting that they possibly involve an “inclina- 
tion to belief” but that they derive their character 
as genuine perceptual acts from more central cases 
of perception with belief. Armstrong discusses cases 
in which one’s perceptions, such as of mirror images, 
“do not correspond to physical reality,” yet one 
fails to be deceived by them and hence fails to 
acquire false beliefs. And Armstrong discusses 
cases where beliefs are not acquired because the per- 
cipient already possesses the true (or false) beliefs 
which would otherwise have been acquired or be- 
cause the perception is “weak” and (“‘incredibly,” 
says Armstrong) no belief is acquired. 

First, identifying perceptual acts with proposi- 
tional episodes engenders none of the awkwardness 
of grouping perceptual acts into central versus 
peripheral cases which arises from identifying per- 
ception with belief acquisition. All acts of genuine 
perception are, alike, definitively occurrent aware- 
nesses of sets of propositions about the percipient’s 
body or environment. 

Second, each specific type of perception without 
belief tells against Armstrong’s position. Consider 
Armstrong’s example of the percipient who is not 
misled by mirror images. For him, the difference 
between perceiving physical objects by means of 
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perceiving mirror images and percei~ing physical 
objects under more ordinary circumstances is in- 
consequential and discountable insofar as both 
count equally as cases of genuine perception. The 
additional belief elements in the latte> case do not 
mark a difference between genuine and parasitic 
cases of perception. In both, though, ene definitive 
aspect making the act a perceptual act is the set of 
occurrent propositional episodes, whcse referent is 
a state of affairs of the percipient’s body or environ- 
ment. In. the mirror image case, some of these 
propositional episodes simply do not become the 
subject of belief. 

Again, perceptions in which nc beliefs are 
acquired either because the percipient already 
possesses the true or false beliefs which otherwise 
would have been acquired, or because the percep- 
tion was “weak,” obviously mitigate against taking 
the acquisition of beliefs as the defiritive charac- 
teristic of perception. For example, eech successive 
sense perception of the same entity is a genuine 
sense perception of that entity ever if after the 
initial perceptual act no further beliefs are acquired, 
and even if there is no further inclinatba to acquire 
beliefs, about the entity in question. If P perceives 
X at time T during an act of unreflective conscious- 
ness, then P will have the potential of ferming a dis- 
position to believe on reflection that ke is, or was, 
perceiving what X looked like to him at T. But P 
will not necessarily form a dispositior at T to be- 
lieve on reflection that he is, or was. perceiving 
what X looked like to him at T. For if P has been 
continuously perceiving X for some length of time 
previous to T, P may already, before T. have formed 
the disposition to believe that he was perceiving 
what X looked like to him at T. 

Percipients can have exactly similar perceptions 
numerous but temporally separated times and they 
can have exactly similar perceptions -n succession. 
Yet, beliefs are such that a single cognizer cannot 
acquire a belief which he already possesses. Thus, 
the acquisition of beliefs cannot be decinitive either 
of similar and separate perceptions, or of successive 
perceptions, of the same entity. In contrast, per- 
cipients can, on numerous occasions, become (per- 
haps unreflectively) episodically conscious of 
exactly similar propositions. Theresore, we can 


22 D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind (London, 1968), p. 209. I do not stipulate that the propes_tions of which 
the percipient is episodically aware in perceptual experience are propositions about current states of the percigient’s bocy and 
environment because, for example, a sophisticated astronomer observing the stars might at some moments only become aware 
of propositions about, and acquire beliefs about, the relative positions of the stars in the distant past. 


18 Ibid., p. 216 f. 
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analyze each of a percipient’s succeeding similar 
perceptual acts as a set of propositional episodes 
which is similar to the set occurring during the 
first perception of the entity in question. 

Moreover, this analysis vitiates the possible 
suggestion that occurrent beliefs—and not neces- 
sarily acquired beliefs—are definitive of perception. 
If P unreflectively stares at X, we can explain P’s 
succeeding similar perceptions of X in terms of 
similar sets of propositional episodes. But then, 
assuming that the notion of occurrent beliefs is in- 
telligible, there is no warrant for explaining P’s 
staring at X in terms of succeeding similar occurrent 
beliefs. For occurrent beliefs would necessarily in- 
volve occurrent awarenesses of propositions. Hence, 
` for staring and other perceptions without acquired 
beliefs, the occurring propositional episodes already 
explain the structure of the content of perception. 
The addition of occurrent beliefs has no explana- 
tory value. 

It is only because we usually retrospect after 
forming act-dispositions to believe, that we might 
think that our unreflective perceptual acts in- 
variably involve beliefs. The propositional episodes 
which constitute perceptual experience are poten- 
tialities to acquire, to the extent to which they per- 
sist, dispositions to act in a wide variety of ways. 
The act-dispositions involved in coming to believe 
are only one type of these dispositions to act. While 
acts of perception are, then, definitively neither 
acquisitions of beliefs nor inclinations to believe, 
nor even occurrent beliefs, they do have a proposi- 
tional structure. The data of the phenomenological 
content of particular perceptual acts are sets of 
(apparent) facts. These apparent facts can, upon 
reflection or later recall, become the referents of the 
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beliefs which are acquired during ordinary reflect- 
ive perception. Or, they can become the content 
which is recalled when one remembers ‘‘the look,” 
or “‘the feel,” or “the sound,” etc., of past percep- 
tual experiences. But the propositional episodes 
which convey these apparent facts about the per- 
cipient’s body and environment constitute, in and 
of themselves, acts of perception. 


VII 


But isn’t this much too arid a notion of percep- 
tion? For this propositional episode analysis pro- 
vides no account of the unique “‘sensory feel” of the 
contents of perception. Thus, for example, C. I. 
Lewis even regards the “‘specific sensuous or feeling 
character” of the contents of perception as no mere 
incidental feature, but one of the criteria of the 
“given” in experience.* I confess that I am 
puzzled by this not unlikely line of objection. Like 
Hume,” I can see no difference between our per- 
ceptions and our memories or imaginings of our 
perceptions, beyond the greater “force and 
vivacity” of the former. If the “sensory feel” of acts 
of perception is taken as equivalent to the force and 
vivacity with which they appear in our conscious- 
ness, then I do not object to talk about the ‘‘sensory 
feel” of perceptual experience. However, if the 
“sensory feel” of perceptual experience is supposed 
to be something else, what can it be? To my mind, 
the notion of a sensory feel in perception, except 
insofar as it denotes the force and vivacity of the 
propositional episodes of perceptual experience, is 
fictitious. Acts of perception consist solely in epi- 
sodic awarenesses of sets of propositions about our 
bodies and environments.6 
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44 C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York, 1956), p. 66. 
15 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. I, Secs. 1 and 3. 
16 I am indebted to Jack Meiland and Kendall Walton for their helpful comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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V. EVENTUAL CHANGE AND ACTION IDENTITY 
ROBERT GRIMM 


I 


FOR a single event to be an instance of more than 

one kind of action (or a token of more than one 
action type) it either would have to be such at 
the time of its occurrence, or, being an instance of 
one kind of action, come to be an instance of another 
(or others). For example, if Daniel Boone shot and 
killed a bear, his shooting would be his killing 
only if either it was his killing at the time of its 
occurrence, or it became his killing. Since his killing 
awaits the death of the bear, as his shooting does 
not, his shooting could not simultaneously be his 
killing. And if events can’t change at all, it seems 
that his shooting can’t become also his killing. 
Other cases than shooting and killing may be less 
clearly open to the first sort of objection. But this 
case, at least, suggests that no event can be or be- 
come an instance of more than one kind of action, 
and this has important consequences for the in- 
dividuation of actions, consequences exploited 
thoroughly by Alvin Goldman in his work on 
action.} 

The view that events can’t change has had wide 
and vigorous support. McTaggart apparently 
thought that the change of events is the only kind 
of change, and that events change by having been 
future, becoming present and then past.? But his 
view provoked thorough criticism and virtually 
complete rejection. While human beings, animals, 
trees, and rocks change, events cannot; they just 
happen or occur. Only that which endures for 
some stretch of time (continuants) can change. 


Events, on the other hand, are only momentary, or 
perhaps even durationless; they occur, and are 
gone.’ Further, if events were to change, they would 
have to have histories longer than their occurrences.* 
What’s more: events themselves are changes, and 
changes cannot be supposed to change without 
forcing an infinite hierarchy of time series. Yet 
another line of attack appeals to a distinction of the 
spurious from the genuine. Futurity, presentness, 
and pastness are not genuine characteristics, hence 
events cannot lose or acquire therm:.* Or more 
generally, some changes are genuine ard some are 


‘not, and reputed chenece is in events fall inte the 


R category. 

I shall argue that an event suck as Boone’s 
shooting does become his killing, thaz, in general, 
events can come to be instances of more than one 
action kind.’ I shall comment on the various ob- 
jections to eventual change mentioned above and 
examine the arguments of Goldman and others for 
the distinctness of actions such as Boon2’s shooting 
and his killing. My claim is that eventual changes 
allow for the identity of actions such as these. 


` Whether these eventual changes are genuine or not, 


as it turns out, ‘is beside the point. 


II 


Let us begin with an argument ta show that 
events can and do change, and in particular that 
they change by becoming causes after they’ve 
already occurred. It seems to me Fat any re- 
lational characteristic of non-simultaneous events 


1 Alvin Goldman, A Theory of Human Action (Englewood Cliffs, 1970). 
2 J. M. E. McTaggart, The Nature of Existence (Cambridge, 1927), Volume IT, Book V, Chapter 33. 
3 G. E. Moore, The Commonplace Book of G. E. Moore, ed. by C. Casimir Lewy (London, 1962), Notebook II (c. 1926), entry 


P- 97- 


"a P Meore again, ibid. C. D. Broad, Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy (Cambridge, 1938), Volume II, Chapter XXXV, 


pp. 277-281. 
š Broad again, ibid. 


ë J. J. C. Smart, ‘The River of Time” in Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. by A. G. N. Flew (London, 1956), pp. 213-227, 
see p. 224. 

? J. J. Thomson discounts this thesis in “The Time of a Killing,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), Ep. 115-1932, see 
p. 132. Jonathan Bennett has argued for it in ‘‘Shooting, Killing, and Dying,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 2 (1973), pp- 
315-325. Since the completion of this paper, its been brought to my attention that John F. Vollrath also has argued for it in 
“When Actions are Causes,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 27 (1975), pp- 329-339 and Irving Thalberg against it in ‘When do 
Causes Take Effect?”, Mind, vol. 84 (1975), pp. 583-589. 
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will do the trick, but causation is especially inter- 
esting and relevant in connection with my thesis 
about actions. The fact that Im appealing to 
relational characteristics particularly lays my 
conclusion open to the charge of spurious change, 
or “Cambridge change,” as Geach has come to call 
it,? but I shall remark later on how and why this 
charge misses the mark in connection with the 
problem of action identity. 

The argument to show that events change by 
becoming causes follows: 


(1) Causes and effects are events. 

(2) Events occur in time (i.e., at moments, 
i's, of time). 

(3) Causes temporarily precede their effects. 

(4) Prima facie, every singular statement attri- 
butes a characteristic to its logical subject. 
If the statement is true, the logical subject 
has the characteristic. If not-true, it doesn’t 
have it. 

(5) If something does not have a certain char- 
acteristic at some moment of time 4, and 
does have that characteristic at some later 
moment of time ¢,, then that something has 
changed, in that it has acquired that 
characteristic. 

(6) The truth of a singular causal statement, 
such as “‘A, caused B,” (where A, and B, 
are particular events of kind A and kind B 
respectively), is contingent just upon: 

(i) there being a causal law which 
“covers” what is stated, and 
(ii) the occurrence of both A, and B,. 


(7) If A, occurs at 4, and B, occurs at & (i4j, 
and j later than i), then at å it is not true 
that A, caused B, (even if ‘‘A’s cause B’s” 
is a causal law) (by (6(ii)). 

(8) If A, occurs at 4, and B, occurs at $, and 
there is a causal law which “covers” their 
occurrences (such as that A’s cause B’s), 
then at ¢, it is true that A, caused B, (by 
(6(i) (i). 

(9) If A, occurs at 4, and at ¢, it is not true that 
A, caused B,, then at 4 A, does not have 
the characteristic of having caused B, 


(by (4)). 


8 P. T. Geach, God and the Soul (New York, 1969), pp. 71—72. 
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(10) If A, occurs at 4, and B, occurs at 4, and 
it is true at į that A, caused B,, then at 4, 
A, does have the characteristic of having 
caused B, (by (4)). 

If at 4 A, does not have the characteristic of 
having caused B,, and at t; A, does have 
this characteristic, then A, has changed, in 
that it has acquired that characteristic (by 


(5))- 


(1) has been disputed,® but it’s plausible and I 
shall assume that it’s true. (2) needs no argument. 
(3) may not be universally true—some causes and 
their effects may be simultaneous, and it may even 
be possible for effects to precede their causes— 
but all that is needed here is that at least some 
causes precede their effects. Against (4) it can be 
claimed that some singular statements do not 
attribute characteristics to their logical subjects, 
or that they don’t attribute genuine characteristics. 
I am supposing that any open sentence is associ- 
ated with a genuine characteristic unless there are 
good reasons for disallowing it. Relational state- 
ments especially have been suspect on this score. 
I shall say more about this later. (5) doesn’t give 
an exhaustive characterization of change, it only 
specifies one broad kind of change. (5), in fact, 
is a limited version of what Geach has dubbed the 
“Cambridge criterion” of change. He rejects it 
on the grounds that it countenances changes which 
are not “real”? changes, changes which he calls 
“Cambridge changes.” He offers intuitive counter- 
examples to the criterion, but admits that he has 
no more refined criterion which would capture the 
real/Cambridge change distinction. There is a 
problem here, but it doesn’t touch the issue of 
action identity. 

(6) (i) follows the Hume-Mill tradition in hold- 
ing that a singular causal statement entails that 
there is a covering law. But it also accords with 
Ducasse’s criticism of that tradition to the effect 
that a singular causal statement does not entail 
some specific causal law." Here I am persuaded by 
Davidson’s reasoning concerning the consistency 
of the two accounts, due to the distinction between 
knowing there is a law covering two events and 
knowing what the law is.}” 


(11) 


? For instance, see Zeno Vendler, ‘Effects, Results and Consequences” in Analytic Philosophy, ed. by R. J. Butler (New York, 
1962), pp. 1-15, and “Causal Relations,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 704-713. 


10 Geach, op. cit. 


11 CÇ, J. Ducasse, “Critique of Hume’s Conception of Causality,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 63 (1966), pp. 141-148. 
12 Donald Davidson, “Causal Relations,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1937), pp. 691-703, see pp. 701-702. 
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(6)(ii) is essential to the argument. Its not the 
case that A, caused B, before B, occurred. On the 
basis of a law to the effect that A’s cause B’s, one 
could infer that, given the occurrence of a parti- 
cular A-event (4), a particular B-event will occur 
(or probably will occur, depending on the nature 
and status of the law). But this is just to say that the 
particular A-event will cause, or will be the cause 
of a particular B-event. So it’s not just that A,’s 
being the cause of B, is discovered when B, occurs, 
for “A, caused B,” entails that B, occurs or has 
occurred. The truth of “A, caused B,” is at stake 
on the occurrence of B,, not just the discovery of 
that truth. 

The question can be raised as to whether A,’s 
causing B, is itself an event, over and above the 
events A, and B, If it is, one may ask when that 
event occurred. On the other hand, if it’s not, then 
although there is a time at which “A, caused B,” is 
true (i.e., “4, caused B, at ¢;” is true), there is no 
event of A,’s causing B, which occurs at that time. 
If it’s supposed that A,’s causing B, is itself an 
event, then how is it related to A, and B,? Does 
it itself have causes and effects? If so, what are 
they? For example, suppose an explosion causes a 
window to break. Does the explosion cause the 
explosion’s causing the window’s breaking? And 
does the explosion’s causing the window’s breaking 
cause the window’s breaking? Affirmative answers 
lead to regress. But negative answers leave the 
question of what are the causes and effects of 
causings? Whichever way we turn, it looks like 
either the causing is just the explosion or the win- 
dow’s breaking or we’re off and. away on another 
regress. I conclude that A,’s causing B, is not itself 
an event over and above A, and B}. Still, there is a 
time at which it’s true that A, causes B,, and that’s 
all that’s needed for the argument. With these 
remarks to bolster (1) through (6)(i)(ii) in the 
argument, I claim that the rest follows—that events 

“change by becoming causes. 


III 


.Now for some remarks on the objections to 
eventual change. The contrast of continuants with 
events does little but mark a distinction. The 
question is, why should the fact that human beings, 
animals, and things endure for some stretch of 
time while events do not, allow changes of the 
former, but not of the latter? The basis for this 
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thought appears to be the notion that events are 
momentary, so that the minimal tim: required for 
any change to take place is longer thar zhe maximal 
time involved in the occurrence cf any event. 
Ordinary events, such as explosions, Dattles, shoot- 
ings, and so on, do not appear to be momentary 
but to take time in their occurrence. Consequently, 
it’s easier to see how events which take time can 
change in the course of their occurrences. For in- 
stance, the melting of a piece of butter can change 
in that the rate of melting will increase or decrease 
proportionally to the amount of heat being applied. 
But perhaps a distinction is needed between pro- 
cesses and events.1* In any case, momentary events 
constitute the hard case for eventual change, so 
PIl adhere to the notion that events are moment- 
ary. The supposition is, that the duration cf the 
occurrences of monetary’ events is too short for 
them to undergo any changes. An argument for 
the point might go like this: If events do not occur 
through time, they at least occur at a time. Sup- 
pose then that an event e occurs et 4. Suppose 
further that consideration is given orly to changes 
in which either something first has a certain char- 
acteristic and then doesn’t have it, cr first doesn’t 
have it and then has it. For something to change, 
then, there must be a time at which it has (or 
doesn’t have) the characteristic, ard a time at 
which it doesn’t have (or has) the characteristic. 
So, for something to be able to change, it must 
endure through at least two units of time. An event 
such as e occurs at a single unit of tine. Therefore, 
it doesn’t last long enough to undecgo a change 
during its occurrence. So ifanything which changes 
must change during its existence or ics occurrence, 
then events can’t change. This also 2=plains why, 
if events were to change, they would. have to have 
histories longer than their occurrenczs. And alter- 
natively, it shows why changes in events would 
force an infinite hierarchy of time series. For if it is 
insisted that any changes in events must take place 
during their occurrences, then there would have 
to be another time series within which events have 
durations of occurrence of at least two units of 
time. An event e’, which was a change in the event 
é, if it were supposed to change during its cccur- 
rence, would require yet another time series, and 
so on ad infinitum. The upshot of thes= objections, 
it seems to me, is that events cannot ckange during 
their occurrences, so that if they do change, they 
must change either before or after their occur- 


13 A. N. Prior, Time and Tense, I. “Changes in Events and Change in Things” (Oxford, 1968), pp. 1-14, ste pp. 2-9. 
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rences, and thereby must somehow have histories 
longer than their occurrences. The argument (1)— 
(11) shows that events change by becoming causes. 
So it appears that we must accept the notion that 
events do somehow have histories longer than their 
occurrences. Despite its apparent strangeness, this 
result is not limited to events. A man may become 
a grandfather (or even a father) after he already 
has died. Once again, of course, the case turns on 
relational characteristics. But this shows that such 
changes are not limited to events. Continuants also 
change in this way. 

And so I turn to the notion that either being the 
cause of x or being the grandfather of x are ‘not 
genuine characteristics, or that such changes are 
not genuine changes but perhaps only “Cambridge 
changes.” The basic issue here is how such charac- 
teristics or such changes would affect the identity 
of those items which supposedly have them or 
undergo them. The answer is that if the character- 
istics or the changes are genuine, then they don’t 
affect the identities of the items which have them 
or undergo them. For genuine changes require that 
that which changes be the same before and after 
the change. And the same point holds even more 
clearly if the changes are not genuine. Thus, the 
question of whether being the cause of x is a 
genuine characteristic, and the question of whether 
an event’s changing by becoming a cause is a 
“real? change, are irrelevant to the issue of 
whether or not single events can be or become 
instances of multiple action kinds. 

Suppose Boone shot the bear at 4 and Boone’s 
shooting the bear caused the bear’s death at #,, so 
that Boone’s shooting the bear, which occurred at 
i, became the cause of the bear’s death at 4. 
Boone’s shooting the bear caused the bear’s death 
if and only if Boone caused the bear’s death by 
shooting him. And Boone caused the bear’s death 
by shooting him if and only if Boone killed the bear 
by shooting him. So Boone’s shooting the bear 
caused the bear’s death if and only if Boone killed 
the bear by shooting him. And insofar as Boone’s 
shooting the bear became the cause of the bear’s 
death at ¢; it became Boone’s killing the bear by 
shooting him at 4. 

But, it is neither the case that Boone killed the 
bear by shooting him if and only if Boone killed the 
bear, nor that Boone caused the bear’s death if and 
only if Boone killed the bear. Concerning the first: 
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Boone could kill the bear in some way other than 
by shooting him. Boone could stab the bear. As for 
the second: Boone could cause the bear’s death in 
some way other than one of the ways in which he 
would have killed him. Boone could inadvertently 
frighten someone else who has rifle in hand, thereby 
causing him to fire his rifle, with the rifle ball 
striking the bear, who thereby dies. Boone would: 
have caused the bear’s death without having killed 
him. But in the case under consideration, Boone 
caused the bear’s death by shooting him at t, so 
Boone killed him at ¢,. And since Boone caused the 
bear’s death by shooting him at t, Boone killed the 
bear by shooting him at 4. So, in this case, that 
Boone killed the bear at ¢, comes to the same thing 
as that Boone caused the bear’s death by shooting 
him at $4. Boone killed the bear if and only if Boone 
caused the bear’s death by doing something or 
other of a kind appropriate to killing. In this case 
he shot him. Thus, since Boone’s shooting the bear 
became the cause of the bear’s death at 4, it be- 
came Boone’s killing the bear at ¢,. 

If one claims that causing the death of the bear 
is not a genuine characteristic, or that Boone’s 
shooting the bear’s becoming the cause of the death 
of the bear is not a “real” change, then either one 
must also claim that Boone’s killing the bear is not 
a genuine or “real” action, or else admit that it is, 
despite the spurious nature of the characteristic or 
the change. By anyone’s intuitions I expect that 
Boone’s killing the bear counts as a real action. So 
I set aside the objections from the distinctions 
between genuine and spurious characteristics and 
real and Cambridge changes. 


IV 


Against the background of this account of events 
becoming causes, and of shootings becoming kill- 
ings, let us look at the arguments which have been 
used by Goldman, Thomson, and Davis against the 
identity theory for actions. My concern is not to 
show that actions in the means relation always are 
identical, but rather that they can be. This is 
enough to show that Goldman’s identity conditions 
for actions are much too stringent. 

A survey of the arguments against the identity 
theories of Anscombe and of Davidson! in Gold- 
man’s book and in Thomson’s and Davis’s articles 
shows that they are mostly of the following form: 


u G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Oxford, 1958). Donald Davidson, “‘Actions, Reasons, and Causes,” The Journal of Philosophy, 


vol. 60 (1963), pp. 685-700, and elsewhere. 
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For any items a and 4, if a is identical with 6, then 
whatever is true of a is true of b and conversely, 
so, if something is true of a and not of b, or con- 
versely, then a is not identical with b. Goldman 
invokes differences in the effects or consequences of 
actions, differences in the causes or enablers of 
actions, and differences in the supererogatoriness 
of actions. He also points to the asymmetry and 
irreflexivity of what he calls “the by-relation,” 
indicating that items for which any asymmetrical 
and irreflexive relations hold cannot be identical. 
And he suggests that the identity thesis is objec- 
tionable because it requires rejection of the basic- 
nonbasic action distinction. This last is really 
subsidiary to the argument from ‘“‘the by-relation.” 
For Goldman bases the distinction on “the by- 
relation.” 

The line of argument of Thomson and of Davis 
is that since actions in the means relation occur at 
different times, they cannot be identical.1® Thom- 
son presents three special problems which arise on 
this basis for the identity thesis. She calls them the 
tense problem, the date problem, and the temporal order 
problem. The tense problem has actions such as 
shooting and killing respectively having and 
lacking the property of having occurred (e.g., 
before the person shot dies). The date problem has 
them respectively having and lacking the property 
of having occurred at a certain time ft. The tem- 
poral order problem has such actions respectively 
having and lacking the property of being followed 

`n hours later by someone’s death. 

One way out of these difficulties would involve 
holding that the troublesome contexts, e.g., 
temporal contexts, are all non-extensional. Gold- 
man mentions this, but suggests that the requisite 
proof of opacity would involve begging the 
question. Another way out, also mentioned by 

Goldman, is to claim that properties hold of actions 

only under specified descriptions. His response is 
that this requires unnatural ways of speaking about 
actions, and would commit us to the objectionable 
view that causation and the having or lacking of 
other properties by actions are somehow language- 
dependent. 7 

I suggest, however, that all of these problems are 
avoided if events change by acquiring action-kind 
characteristics, as Boone’s shooting the bear be- 
comes his killing the bear with the death of the 


15 Goldman, of. cit., pp. 2-6. 
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bear. Boone’s shooting the bear may have different 
effects or consequences from Boone’s killing the 
bear. They may also have differert causes or 
enablers. And the event which is-Boone’s shooting 
the bear acquires the characteristic of being 
Boone’s killing the bear at a different time from 
when it is Boone’s shooting the bear. But none of 
this requires that it is not the same event which 
has both characteristics. 


Vv 


The supposition that it does rests cn the pre- 
sumption that the identity of actions must satisfy 
Leibniz’s Principle of Identity of Indiscernibles. 
But even the identity of continuants does not 
satisfy this principle. A leaf before ard after its 
color and shape have changed is yet the same leaf, 
though the leaf before and the leaf after the change 
do not have all properties in common. The general 
point is that the P.f.J. is inconsistent with change, 
and yet change presupposes ident:ty through 
change. 

Once again, the general form of the arguments 
against the identity theory of actions is that if 
F(a) and ~F (6), then a6. This sort 3f argument 
is valid just in case “F(a),” “~F(6),” and “a=b” 
are mutually inconsistent. There is a number of 
possible responses to this alleged incorsistency. I 
count five. PI list them and comment cn each. 


(1) ‘‘F(a),” “~F(b),” and “a=b” are inconsistent, sõ, 
given F(a) and ~F(b), one validly concludes a#b. 
This is a valid form of argument, I suggest, just inso- 
far as a and `b are space-time (or atemporal) in- 
dividuals. For the P..J. can only hold for changeless 
individuals, not for individuals which change. This is 
shown by the fact that given the P.II, F(a) and 
~F(a) (where the individual a changes by losing the 
property F), yield a% a. 

(2) “#_.” is a non-extensional context, such as “‘Jones 
believes that G(a)” (where “F—” is “Jones believes 
that G__”). Then “‘F(a),” “‘~F(b),” and “a=b” are 
not inconsistent, and given F(a) and ~F(é), one cannot 
conclude that 246. Indeed, a standarc: test for the 
non-extensionality of a context such as “F,” is 
whether from “F(a)” and “a=b,” one validly can 
conclude ‘“‘F(4).” If one’s ground for holding that 
“F—” is non-extensional is the failure o? substituti- 
vity for “FL,” then the individuals ¢ and & again 
must be spacetime (or atemporal) individuals. For one 
could only draw this conclusion if one had good 


48 L. H. Davis, “Individuation of Actions,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 520-530. J. J. Thomsan “The Time 
of a Killing,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 115-192. 
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reasons for thinking that a and $ satisfy the P.I.I., and 

` had some sort of independent grounds for accepting 
the truth of a=b. (Otherwise, for example, one might 
conclude that the substitution doesn’t go through 
because of change.) 


(3) The F which a has and the F which b lacks are not 
the same. Suppose “‘F(a)” and “‘~F(é)”’ filled out with 
temporal indices, with those indices construed as 
attaching to the predicates, so that the predicates in 
question are “F—af—t” and “F—at—t,_.” “F— 
at—i,(a),” “~F—at—1,(6),” and “a=b” are not in- 
consistent, so the first two don’t yield a# 6. Since this 
preserves the notion that a and b satisfy the P.I.I., it 
once again presumes that a and b are space-time (or 
atemproal) individuals. 

(4) a and b are distinct, but distinct temporal slices, 
stages, or phases, of the same space-time individual. 
Once again, suppose “F{a)” and “~F(5)” filled out 
with temporal indices, but now construe the indices as 
attaching to, or being built into, the singular terms. 
Let A be a space-time individual, such that a= A — at— 
h and b=A—at—t, Then “F(a)” is “F(A—at—t)” 
and ‘‘~F(b)” is “‘~F(A—at—t,).” One may still hold 
that there is a relation of kinship between a and b 
which reflects the fact that, though distinct, they are 
temporal slices of the same space-time individual.?” 
Neither space-time individuals nor temporal slices of 
space-time individuals undergo change. So this move 
once again preserves the P.II. by restricting the 
domain of individuals for its interpretation-to change- 
less individuals. í 


For individuals a and b which can change, I 
conclude that all four of these responses to the 
alleged inconsistency of “F(a),” “~F(b)” and 
“a=b” are inappropriate. For they all hew to the 
P.[I., which is inconsistent with change. Con- 
tinuants, such as Boone and the bear, certainly 
can change. And I’ve argued that events, such as 
an explosion or Boone’s shooting a bear, can 
change. So if a and 6 are individual continuants or 
individual events, none of the above four responses 
is appropriate. It occurs to me that perhaps the 
notion of a temporal slice individual is the model 
for the notion of unchangeable events. Its easy to 
see how, if this is how events are conceived, they 
should be thought to be unchangeable. The trouble 
is that ordinary events, such as the explosion of a 
bomb or Boone’s shooting of a bear, “involve” 
continuants, such as the bomb, Boone, and the 
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bear. But temporal slice individuals cannot “‘in- 
volve” continuants. 

If these four responses must be abjured for 
changeable individuals, then the only option left 
is to give up or appropriately modify the P.LJ. in 
a way which renders it consistent with change. 
The kind of modification which seems appropriate 
involves temporalizing the P.I.L, i.e., introducing 
a temporal variable. This can be done in a couple 
of different ways, the difference turning on the 
scope of the temporal quantifier. I shall list them 
under option (5), and comment on each. 


(5)(i) (Wx) (Wy) (WE) (Ka, y, t) > (WF) (F(x, t)=F(y, t))™* 
This temporally modified version of the P.I. is un- 
satisfactory for the following reason: Given a é, and 
a t (#7), “I(a, b, 4)” is consistent with “~I(a, b, 4).” 
For ‘“(WF) (Fa, §)=F(b, 4)” is consistent with ‘(3F) 
(F(a, t) & ~ F(6, ))”. In other words, a could be 
identical with b at one time, and not at another. This 
might have some sense if interpreted in terms of 
alternative possible worlds, but even if it does, its 
much more than we need or want to claim for change- 
able individuals. This suggests that identity itself 
should not be relativized to time, but that temporali- 
zation should be restricted to the right-hand side. 


(5)Gi) (Wx) (Vy) (Efx, y) > (WF) (Vt) (F(x, )=F(y, t)).° 
T.P.LL. d 


Since identity is not relativized to times on this 
version, the previous result is ruled out. Yet the 
T.P.LI. does allow that there should be a 4, a 4 and an 
F, such that F(a, 4), ~F(b, t;), and yet a=b. In other 
words, the T.P.II. is consistent with change, as the 
P.LTI. is not. 


But for the T.P.II. not to reduce to the P.L.I., 
“F(a, h), for instance, must not be construed 
either as “F—at—t, (a)” or as “F(a—at—i).” For, 
so construing it, we would have returned either to 
option (3) or to option (4), and hence, the 7.P.L.I. 
would still be inconsistent with change. Conse- 
quently, “F (a, 4)” must be construed in some other 
way. I propose to take the temporal indicator as 
attaching to the statement as a whole. The three 
cases can be distinguished in the following way: 
For option (3), “at!—t” is an operator on predi- 
cates which generates predicates. Thus, “at? —t” 
attached to the predicate “F” yields the predicate 
“aft —t(F).” Similarly, for option (4), “‘at?—2” is 
an operator on singular terms which generates 


x E.g., cf. W. V. O. Quine, “Identity, Ostension, and Hypothesis” in From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, 1953), pp- 


65-79. 


18 Compare E. J. Lemmon, “Comments on D. Davidson’s ‘The Logical Form of Action Sentences’”’ in The Logic of Decision 
and Action, ed. by N, Rescher (Pittsburgh, 1966), pp. 96-103, see p. 100. : 
19 See Nicholas Rescher and Alasdair Urquhart, Temporal Logic (New York, 1971), p- 242. 
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singular terms. Finally, “at? —t” is an operator on 
statements which generates statements. The choice 
among these operators, then, determines whether 
or not the T.P.II. is distinct from the P.I.I. and is 
consistent with change. Only the selection of 
“at? —t,” the statement operator, will do the job. 
So, in the T.P.II. I construe the temporal in- 
dicators in this way. An operator such as “at? — t” 
may be combined either with tensed or untensed 
statements.” But-I shall restrict myself to untensed 
statements. In addition to the adoption of the 
T.P.II. so construed, some comments are re- 
quired on the notion of the happening or occurring 
of events, before I can return to the arguments 
against the identity theory of actions. 

Events occur or happen; things do not. Things 
change, events happen. This was Moore’s view of 
events. “It certainly can’t be, as language suggests, 
that the same event is at all times, & possesses at 
one a characteristic wh. it doesn’t possess at others. 
This would assimilate an event to a thing wh. 
persists & has at one time a quality wh. it hasn’t 
got at others. You get a definite contradiction: If 
you suppose an event is at any other time except 
that at which it is present: that at wh. it is present 
means the time at wh. it is. How can an event have 
a characteristic at a time at wh. it isn’t??24 

Rather than the occurrence of events being the 
counterpart of the change of things. I suggest that 
it is the counterpart of the existence of things. A 
bomb exists. An explosion occurs. And just as 
existence is not a property of the bomb, so occur- 
rence is not a property of the explosion. As “a 
bomb exists” is taken to mean ‘“‘there is a bomb,” 
“something is a bomb,” (or ‘‘(4x)(Bomb(x))”), so 
“an explosion occurs” may be taken to mean 
“there is an explosion,” “something is an ex- 
plosion,” (or ‘‘(4x)(Explosion(x)”). Events as 
much as continuants, after all, are individuals, 
even if they are quite different sorts of individuals. 
If you get a contradiction in supposing that an 
event is at any other time except that at which it 
occurs, so equally, you get a contradiction in 
supposing that a thing is at any other time except 
that at which it exists. And insofar as we are puzzled 
at how an event can have a characteristic at a time 
at which it isn’t, we must be equally puzzled at 
how a thing can have a characteristic at a time at 
which it isn’t. The fact that we need to distinguish 
between events and continuants does not require 
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that we press against events an object:on which, if 
telling at all, is equally an objectior. against con- 
tinuants. For continuants also acquire characteris- 
tics at times at which they don’t exist. The grand- 
father case is a case in point. 


VI 


With all of this in mind, I return :o the argu- 
ments against the identity theory of actions, and 
Boone’s doing in of the bear. af?—t, (Bcone’s 
shooting the bear causes the death cf the bear). 
(Now that I’ve introduced the at®—; operator I 
won’t make a point of using it. It’s to be under- 
stood where appropriate.) But Boons’s shooting 
the bear’s causing the death of the beer is Boone’s 
causing the death of the bear by shooting him, 
which in turn is Boone’s killing the bear (cf. (iii), 
p. 224). And Boone’s shooting the  bear’s 
causing the death of the bear is not an event over 
and above Boone’s shooting the bear and the death 
of the bear. For, in general, where A, and F, are 
events, A,’s causing B, is not itself an 2vent (cf. (ii), 
p. 223). But then Boone’s killing tke bear is not 
an event over and above Boone’s shooting the bear 
and the death of the bear. 

So, although the truth of “Boone shoots the 
bear at 4,” requires that there is an event at 4 
which is Boone’s shooting the bear (supposirg, as 
Pll do here, that Boone’s shooting is not itself 
dissolvable into a causing), the truth of ‘Boone 
kills the bear at 4”? does not require tkat there is an 
event at ¢, which is Boone’s killing the bear. That is, 
Boone’s shooting the bear occurs at t., but Boone’s 
killing the bear does not occur at ¢, for to suppose 
that it does would be to suppose taat Boone’s 
shooting the bear’s causing the deatna of the bear 
is itself a datable occurrent event. 

The general point is that not every true state- 
ment such as “Boone kills the bear at #,” recuires 
that there is an event which occurs at that time, 
4. Every such true statement requires zhat there is 
an occurrent event, but it needn’t be occurrent at 
the time indicated in the true statement. The situ- 
ation is similar in the grandfather case. If Ted is 
the father of Fred, and Fred is the father of Ned, 
but Ned is born after the death of Ted, then Ted 
becomes a grandfather after his deazh. Suppose . 
Ted dies at 4 and Ned is born at ¢. Then Ted is a 
grandfather at á. But the truth of ths statement 


20 Nicholas Rescher, “On the Logic of Chronological Propositions,” Mind, vol. 75 (1966), pp. 75-96. 


21 Moore, Commonplace Book, op. cit., p. 85, p. 97- 
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does not require that there is at 4 an existent 
individual, namely Ted, who is a grandfather of 
Ned. It requires that there is an existent individual, 
but the individual needn’t exist at the time in- 
dicated in the true statement (though, of course, 
it could). ‘ 

This is consistent with the T.P.I.I. For if there 
is an event x which is a shooting of a bear by Boone 
at h, and there is an event y which is a killing of a 
bear by Boone at ¢,, there is thereby no property of 
x at 4 which is not a property of y at 4, and there 
is no property of y at 4 which is not a property of 
x at ft; And in particular, before the bear dies, it’s 
not the case that there is an event, namely Boone’s 
shooting the bear, which has the property of having 
occurred, and an event, namely Boone’s killing the 
bear, which lacks the property of having occurred. 
Rather, there is an event which has the property 
of being a shooting of a bear by Boone, but lacks 
the property of being a killing of a bear by Boone. 
Similarly, it’s not the case that Boone’s shooting 
the bear has and Boone’s killing the bear lacks, the 
property of having occurred at a certain time, 4. 
Rather, there is an event which has the property 
of being a shooting of a bear by Boone at 4, but 


which lacks the property of being a killing of a. 


bear by Boone at 4. And the same considerations 
hold for the property of being followed n hours 
later by the bear’s death. Since an event has the 
property of being a shooting of a bear by Boone at 
t and only acquires the property of being a killing 
of the bear at t,, and since the bear dies at 4, the 
event’s having the property of being a shooting is 
followed n hours later by the bear’s death, but the 
event’s having the property of being a killing is 
not. But that’s not the same as saying that there is 
an event which occurs at 4, the shooting, and an 
event which occurs at ¢, the killing, so that the 
shooting is followed n hours later by the bear’s 
death, while the killing is not. Once again, the 
parallel with the grandfather case is clear. Ted is 
the father of Fred n years before the birth of Ned, 
but he is not the. grandfather of Ned n years before 
the birth of Ned, and yet the father of Ted is the 
grandfather of Ned. 

This, I think, takes care of the Thomson argu- 
ments against the identity of a shooting and a 
killing: the tense problem, the date problem, and 
` the temporal order problem. So far forth, a shooting 
is a killing in a sense consistent with the T.P.ILI. 
This discussion trades on the notion that the same 
sorts of arguments which can be used against the 
identity of actions can be used against the identity 
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of continuants. But then, how is one to respond to 
Moore’s charge that “this would assimilate an 
event to a thing which persists and has at one time 
a quality which it hasn’t got at others”? There is 
still this way of distinguishing events from con- 
tinuants: Continuants change both during and 
after their existence, but momentary events only 
change after their existence or occurrence (cf. (iii), 
p. 223). Another, connected, difference is that a 
continuant may or may not exist when it later 
acquires some characteristic, but a momentary 
event cannot occur at that time. For example, 
Ned’s grandfather may exist at the time of Ned’s 
birth, but Boone’s shooting cannot occur (or 
recur) at the time of the bear’s death. 

Now to Goldman’s arguments. Consider a 
difference in the effects of actions: Boone’s shooting 
the bear causes the death of the bear at 4, but it is 
not the case that Boone’s killing the bear causes the 
death of the bear at ż. So Boone’s shooting has an 
effect which Boone’s killing doesn’t have. But 
that’s precisely because, although there is an 
event which is a shooting of the bear by Boone at 
f, that event just acquires the characteristic of 
being a killing of a bear by Boone at #, in virtue of 
its coming to cause the death of the bear at 4,. The 
same holds for a case of diverse effects of a single 
cause. Suppose Boone’s companion Simon Kenton 
was asleep in their camp when Boone shot the 
bear, and that Boone’s shooting the bear caused 
Kenton to awake. Boone shot the bear, Boone 
killed the bear, and Boone awakened Kenton. But 
surely Boone’s awakening Kenton did not cause the 
death of the bear, nor, though less clearly so, did 
Boone’s killing the bear cause Kenton to awake. 
How then can Boone’s shooting the bear be both 
Boone’s awakening Kenton and Boone’s killing the 
bear? The answer is that just as Boone’s killing the 
bear does not cause the death of the bear, since 
it is in virtue of the death of the bear that Boone’s 
shooting becomes a killing, so Boone’s awakening 
Kenton does not cause Kenton to awake, since it 
is in virtue of Kenton’s awaking that Boone’s 
shooting the bear becomes an awakening. And 
since Kenton’s awaking and the death of the bear 
are not causally connected, so Boone’s awakening 
Kenton and Boone’s killing the bear are not caus- 
ally connected. Rather, Boone’s shooting becomes 
his awakening Kenton when Kenton awakes, and 
becomes his killing the bear when the bear dies. 

Yet another difference is that between causal or 
enabling conditions of Boone’s shooting the bear 
and Boone’s killing the bear. For example, if there 
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was not a sufficient charge in Boone’s rifle, he may 
have shot the bear but not killed it. Or if he did not 
hit the bear in a vital spot, he may have shot 
without killing. Thus, a sufficient charge and hit- 
ting a vital spot are enabling conditions for Boone’s 
killing the bear but not for his shooting the bear. 
But on my reading, this is just to say that these are 
conditions which enable Boone’s shooting to be- 
come a killing, i.e., if these conditions are not 
satisfied, it won’t be true that Boone’s shooting the 
bear causes the death of the bear at 4. 

Finally, Pl take up Goldman’s arguments from 
the asymmetry and irreflexivity of “the by- 
relation,” and from the basic-nonbasic action 
distinction. In the first, the idea is that if an act A 
of an agent S is identical with an act A’ of the 
agent S, then if S does A’ by doing A, it ought also 
to be true that S does A by doing A’. This is just an 
application of the substitutivity argument to the 
case of “by” contexts. The claim, then, is that, in 
general, if $ does A’ by doing A, it’s not the case 
that S does A by doing A’, consequently, it can’t be 
the case that A is identical with A’. The first point 
to note is that “by” contexts don’t take two (or 
more) descriptions of actions of the same kind. 
“Boone’s killing of the bear by shooting him” 
won’t do, but rather it must be “‘Boone killed the 
bear by shooting him.” Thus there aren’t two 
terms of the same kind to be inter-substitutable.”" 
I think this suffices to dispel the substitutivity 
argument for “by” contexts. But then, it also 
suggests that “the by-relation” doesn’t hold be- 
tween action-events at all. But perhaps it does. 
And if it does, then there is still Goldman’s point 
that if there are asymmetric or irreflexive relations 
such as “‘the by-relation” between any items 4 and 
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A’, then they can’t be identical. That’s true 
enough under P.II. But not under che T.P.LI. 
Boone killed the bear by shooting han. And it is 
not the case that Boone shot the bear by killing 
him. But this is true because Booze’s shooting 
became his killing rather than convers=_y. The fact 
thatan event changed in one direction rather than 
another is enough to account for trs anomaly. 
While the truth of “Boone kills the bear at 4” 
requires more than just Boone’s shoocing the bear 
(or some such action on Boone’s part’, since it also 
requires the death of the bear, and while it requires 
that there is a killing of the bear ay Boone, it 
doesn’t require that there is an event which exists 
or occurs at ¢, over and above the death of the bear. 
It only requires that an event has acquired the 
characteristic of being a killing of tae bear by 
Boone at f. And the event which acquires that 
characteristic at 4 is, as I’ve argaed, Boone’s 
shooting the bear. The argument fror the basic- 
nonbasic action distinction turns on “he argument 
from “the by-relation,” since Goldman draws the 
distinction on the basis of “the by-relation.”” What 
this shows is that either “the by-reletion” isn’t a 
satisfactory basis for the basic-nortasic action 
distinction, or that the distinction, for at least some 
cases, is to be understood as bearing on the 
direction of eventual change. 

Events change by becoming causes. Shootings 
become killings by becoming the causes of deaths. _ 
Perhaps such changes are not real changes (how- 
ever one characterizes a real change . If so, then 
perhaps killings are not real actions. But whether 
killings are real actions or not, tazy are not 
distinct from shootings. And that is the 
point. 
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#2 J. J. Thomson makes this point in ‘“Individuating Actions,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. * 75-776. 
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VI. THE MIND-BRAIN IDENTITY IMPASSE 
RICHARD H. SCHLAGEL 


por since its introduction and defence by 
philosophers Feigl, Place, Smart, and Arm- 
strong, “The Mind-Brain Identity Theory” has 
aroused considerable philosophic clamor. At first 
the “Theory” tended to be rejected out of hand on 
the ground that it involved a simple category mis- 
take. With few (but, as with Hobbes, important) 
exceptions, philosophers since Descartes had gene- 
rally assumed that the inherent characteristics of 
conscious experiences and physiological processes 
were so irreducibly disparate that they necessarily 
required two distinct ontological settings, the mind 
and the body. Faced with seemingly insuperable 
opposition, the proponents of The Identity Theory 
nevertheless finally succeeded in making it both a 
conceptually possible and empirically plausible in- 
terpretation of the mind-body problem. 

This achievement involved three stages. The 
first consisted of the conceptual analysis stage in 
which it was argued that while the intensional 
meanings of two terms or descriptive phrases might 
be incompatible and irreducible, this does not 
necessarily preclude their designating the same en- 
tity. To use a favorite example, while the terms “the 
morning star,” “the evening star,” and “‘the planet 
Venus” have different meanings because of their 
different intensions, we now realize that they desig- 
nate the same planetary body. More generally, it 
has been argued that with the development of 
science many identities have been established be- 
tween ordinary objects and processes with their 
macro qualities and inferred scientific entities with 
their radically different micro structures and pro- 
perties. Thus we readily accept such expressions as 
“light consists of electromagnetic vibrations” (or 
of photons), that “heat is equivalent to the mean 
kinetic energy of molecules,” that “water is H,O,” 
that “genes are DNA and RNA molecules,” that 
“lightning is a discharge of electrical particles,” etc. 

Along with the establishment of such identities, 
more exact scientific concepts often replace pre- 
viously inadequate or approximate notions, as when 
the concept of gravitational force (which now has 
been replaced in relativity theory by the concept 
gravitational field) replaced the older concepts of 


impetus and anima motrix, or when the concept 
oxygen replaced the concepts fixed aiz and phlo- 
giston. It is argued analogously by proponents of 
The Identity Theory that the fact that mental con- 
cept terms do not have the same meaning as neuro- 
physiological terms does not preclude the exten- 
sional identification of the two terms: e.g., that a 
felt pain can (at least in origin) be spatially-tem- 
porally identical with the firings of certain neurons. 

Having argued for the conceptual possibility of 
the extensional identification of mentalistic and 
physicalistic terms, the second stage of -Łe argument 
consisted in acknowledging the de facio empirically 
contingent but discoverable correlaticns between 
conscious processes and neurological processes. 


- Just as at one time one did not know that ligh-ning 


consists of electrical discharges, so for most of man’s 
history he did not realize that conscious experiences 
are dependent upon chemical-electrical neuronal 
discharges. But the extensive research in neuro- 
physiology, pharmacology, and psychoneurology 
during the goth century has led mest scientists 
and many philosophers to conclude that conscious 
processes could not occur without the normal func- 
tioning of neurological processes. In fact; the com- 
plex integrative and synthesizing activities which 
Kant attributed to the transcendental ego are now 
known to be largely dependent upon the brain. 

In the third stage of the argument it was claimed 
not only that conscious experiences have been con- 
tingently correlated with neurological processes 
such that their referents can be identical, but that 
conscious experiences are “nothing but” neuro- 
logical processes. According to this radical reduc- 
tlonistic stage, introduced in the name of scientific 
simplicity, it was argued that in a “complete” 
physicalistic or scientific account of the universe no 
reference to conscious processes or macro qualities 
would (at least in principle) occur. In this (theo- 
retically projected) view, all linguist:c expressions 
referring to conscious experiences such as pains, 
feelings, thoughts, memories, dreams, etc., as well 
as those referring to ordinary macro <yaalities such 
as colors and sounds, would be replaced by *‘suc- 
cessor concepts” of science designating such phy- 
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sical entities and processes as atomic-molecular 
motions, electroniagnetic vibrations, changes of 
ionic potentials in nerve endings, patterns of 
neuronal firings, etc. Thus the former linguistic ex- 
pressions gradually would be “replaced by” scien- 
tific terms and hence would ‘“‘disappear” from our 
vocabulary. However radical, this position has been 
held (with varying degrees of explicitness or con- 
sistency) by Feigl, Place, Smart, Armstrong, 
Feyerabend, and Rorty. 

To take the classic example, in the “Postscript” 
to his “Essay” on The “Mental” And The “Physical,” 
Feigl says, “I now agree with Smart (and perhaps 
Feyerabend) that within the conceptual frame of 
theoretical natural science genuinely phenomenal 
(raw feel) terms have no place.”! While this state- 
ment is made in reference to the conceptual frame- 
work of science, and thus does not necessarily pre- 
clude the retention of a phenomenal language 
outside of the framework of science, the proponents 
of The Identity Theory tend to opt for a “unitary 
theory” with one “monistic language.” As Smart 
states, if one did not adopt a unitary theory, then 
“sensations, states of consciousness, do seem to be 
the one sort of thing left outside the physicalistic 
picture, and for various reasons I just cannot be- 
lieve that this can be so.”? Rorty even goes so far 
as to claim that like terms formerly used to desig- 
nate demons, words designating sensations, and 
even those used to refer to common macro objects 
such as tables, could “in principle” be eliminated 
and still “leave our ability to describe and predict 
undiminished.’ 


Now for reasons which cannot be presented in ` 


this paper but which are based on the evidence 


provided by neurophysiological research, I accept ` 


the first two stages of the argument of The Iden- 
tity Theory. Although this judgment is contingent 
upon whatever new discoveries or developments 
may occur in the future (either in the neurological 
sciences or in parapsychology), at least at the 
present the empirical evidence makes it exceedingly 
difficult to think of mental processes having an in- 
dependent ontological status, while at the same 
time appearing to be for all the world dependent 
upon brain processes. Thus I reject as (presently) 
improbable an ontologically dualistic theory of the 
mind and the body. However, while agreeing with 
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the first two stages of the argument, I do not accept 
the third stage. And, in fact, it seems to me that 
once the full implications of this radical stage of the 
argument (i.e., that conscious experiences and 
macro qualities are “nothing but” brain processes) 
are made explicit, no reasonable person could 
accept them. 

The difficulty of maintaining a consistent re- 
ductionistic position is particularly evident in the 
“Postscript” which Feigl added ten years later to 
his original “Essay.” In the lengthy early “Essay” 
he had adopted a kind of double aspect view of 
consciousness and neurological processes. Asserting 
that conscious experiences are “features of cerebral 
processes,” he maintained that the referents of con- 
scious experiences are the same as those of neuro- 
logical processes, though the way they come to be 
known are different. Thus superimposed on an 
ontological monism was a “‘double-knowledge, 
double-designation view.” In the ‘Postscript,’ 
however, having been influenced in the intervening 
decade by such radical reductionists as Smart and 
Armstrong, Feigl attempted to avoid this desig- 
native and descriptive dualism, as well as the 
“nomological danglers” (the psychological laws 
needed to supplement purely physical laws), im- 
plied in such a position. As he says in the “‘Post- 
script:” 


I realize that my own previous (“identity”) account 
must also be thoroughly revised. As it stood ten years 
ago, it contained insuperable difficulties ... If I had 
been satisfied with merely extensional identity, I would 
have been saddled with an ontology of particulars 
(preferably of events) with dual properties (i.e., pheno- 
menal and physical). But that is hardly a step in the 
direction of the thoroughgoing monism I hoped to 
vindicate. 


Moreover, a thoroughly “monistic” view would 
eliminate the obtrusive “nomological danglers”’: 
“Inasmuch as a good and complete physicalistic . .. 
account of the world will contain ‘successor’ con- 
cepts to all phenomenal concepts, there will indeed 
be no ‘nomological danglers’ in such an account” 
(p. 144). Thus as Smart and Armstrong, Feigl 
would have liked to adopt a completely physicalistic 
or monistic account, although he never succeeded 
in doing so because he never quite accepted a com- 


t Herbert Feigl, The “Mental? And The “Physical” (Minneapolis, [1958] 1967), p- 141. 
2 F, F. C. Smart, “Sensations and brain processes,” revised version reprinted in C. V. Borst (ed.), The Mind-Brain Identity 


Theory (New York, 1970), pp. 53-54- 


3 Richard Rorty, “Mind-Body Identity, Privacy and Categories,” reprinted in C. V. Borst (ed.), op. cil., pp. 194-195- 
4 Feigl, op. cit., p. 145. The following quotations from Feigl are also to this work. 
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plete “reduction” or “transformation”? of pheno- 
menal to purely physicalistic concepts. 

If taken alone or out of context there are many 
passages which seem to indicate that Feigl did adopt 
a completely physicalistic or monistic account. He 
says, for example, “the very possibility of giving a 
complete physical account of the world (ie., an 
account exclusively in terms of the basic concepts 
and laws of physics) is just that striking . . . feature 
of the universe and man’s place in it that the ad- 
vancing sciences make increasingly plausible” 
(p. 145). He.then asks the obvious question: 


... What precisely then happens to the familiar phe- 
nomenal features of the world as we know it in every- 
day life? And we answer—first sketchily and 
metaphorically: they are replaced, transformed, 
supplanted by the more rigorous, consistent, and ex- 
planatorily coherent and fruitful features of the world 
as represented by physical concepts (p. 145). 


Such words as “replaced,” “transformed,” ‘‘sup- 


planted,” etc. would certainly imply a completely 
reductionistic account. 

Not only will the familiar phenomenal features 
of the world be replaced in this “great transfor- 
mation,” but also the subjective experiences of time, 
purpose, value, free will, self, etc. As he often does, 
however, Feigl immediately adds that “nothing is 
‘explained away’—all these features are merely 
subjected to a redescription in a thoroughly ‘de- 
tached’ objective framework” (p. 155). But are they 
to be “‘redescribed,” “transformed,” “replaced,” or 
what? This ambivalence is clearly evident in one 
passage: 


My point is this: just as the commonsense (direct- 
realist) concepts of surface color, tone quality, flower 
fragrance ... etc. are supplanted by their ‘successor 
concepts” ... in physical theory ... so the phenomenal 
predicates used in the description of after-images, 
sensations, feelings ... etc. are fo be replaced by the (as 
yet only sketchily known) neurophysiological and ul- 
timately microphysical characterizations (pp. 141- 
1423 italics added). 


The ambivalence occurs because in the first part 
of the quotation Feigl asserts that macro qualities 
will be “supplanted” in “physical theory” by the 
successor concepts of physics, leaving the question 
open as to whether they still will have a place out- 
side of physical theory. In the second half of the 
quotation, however, he omits this qualification, 
saying simply that phenomenal predicates are “‘to 
be replaced by” physiological descriptions. 

The strongly reductionistic, physicalistic, and 
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monistic tendencies in Feigl are clearly revealed in 
a final passage which, though added at “the risk of 
misleading the reader by a very weak and distant 
analogy,” yet is very indicative of one aspect of his 
thought. Drawing an analogy between the contrast 
of the egocentric and the intersubjectivistic scien- 
tific account of the world and the Ftolemaic and 
the Copernican view, he says: 


Just as the looplike or retrograde motions of the geo- 
centric description disappear once the ‘Copernican 
turn” has been accomplished, so the directly given 
qualities and the “‘privileged” egocentric terms dis- 
appear in the intersubjective account of ths physicalistic 
conception (p. 158; italics added). 


The term “disappear” certainly implies that in a 
completely physicalistic explanation of the world 
references to macro qualities and conscious ex- 
periences would be entirely elimirated: “They 
would all be ‘reduced’ to whatever arz the concepts 
of the ‘ultimate’ physics ...” (p. 14c). 

Given the above statements one is -ken surprised 
to find that while on the one hand Feigl clearly im- 
plies that a complete explanation of the world 
could be given in terms of purely physicalistic con- 
cepts and laws, on the other hand he also holds that 
phenomenal data are essential for krcwledge: “In 
my proposed reconstruction it is my private im- 
pressions, e.g., the shapes and colors .n my visual 
field, which constitute ‘ultimate’ dazz of observa- 
tion” (pp. 147—148). Moreover, the 


data of direct experience provide the ultimate con- 
firming or disconfirming evidence of all our factual 
knowledge. Purely phenomenal asserticns require no 
other evidence than that which is “given °.. . (p. 149). 


And in what appears to be a direct contradiction 
of the assertion quoted at the end of the previous 
paragraph, he says: “I still agree, of course ... in 
considering clearly intentional ... features as irre- 
ducible to a physicalistic description” (p. 150). 
Finally, in spite of what he has said previously 
about the “great transformation,” he leaves little 
doubt as to the importance of the qualities disclosed 
in immediate experience. 


While I should prefer not to irritate my tough- 
minded readers by waxing “metaphysical,” I am 
tempted to say that the egocentric account, with its 
direct “labeling” of the qualities of experience, con- 
fronts Being (shudders?) as immediately as is possible 
in this world of ours, whereas all scientific accounts, 
owing to their quality-modality-invariance, dezl with 
Being only indirectly and structurally (>. 155). 
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Appearances notwithstanding, my intention is 
not to juxtapose quotations in such a way as to em- 
barrass Professor Feigl with apparent inconsis- 
tencies. As long as one separates the physicalistic 
explanation of natural processes from a phenomenal 
description of experience as such, there may be no 
explicit contradiction. Of course this would leave 
him with a double aspect view which he had 
intended to eliminate in favor of a completely 
physicalistic.monism. But it is not surprising that 
Feigl was unable to reconcile these diverse ten- 
dencies in his thought. As a member of the Vienna 
Circle, he undoubtedly had subscribed to the phe- 
nomenalistic program of the early Positivists 
according to which the inferred entities of science, 
along with ordinary physical objects, were held to 
be “constructs from immediate sensory data” and 
consequently having no reality of their own. Now, 
in a 180° turn, the radical reductionists are pro- 
claiming that the data of immediate experience are not 
ultimately real, only the inferred entities denoted 
by the physical framework of science. No wonder 
Feigl! had difficulty in making a complete about- 
face and adopting a purely physicalistic account, as 
appealing as that would have been scientifically. 
Instead, he ambivalently maintained the explanatory 
self-sufficiency of the physicalistic framework along 
with the epistemic priority of the phenomenal frame- 
work-—a clearly irreconcilable position. 

In marked contrast to Feig!’s ambivalence, Place, 
Smart, Armstrong, Rorty, and Feyerabend adopt 
a consistently radical physicalism. For them the 
elimination of human consciousness along with the 
phenomenal and the macro qualities of man’s ex- 
perience from a completely scientific account of the 
world is accepted with very little qualms. As Arm- 
strong states: 


What does modern science have to say about the 
nature of man? ... This is the view that we can give 
a complete account of man in purely physico-chemical 
terms ... We must try to work out an account of the 
nature of mind which is compatible with the view that 
man is nothing but a physical-chemical mechanism.’ 


“That everything should be explicable in terms of 
hysics,’? Smart asserts, “except the occurrence of 
phy: P 
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sensations seems to me to be frankly unbelievable 
. A man is a vast arrangement of physical par- 
ticles, but there are not, over and above this, 
sensations or states of consciousness.” This con- 
fidence in a completely physicalistic account of 
man, in addition to being based upon the past re- 
markable successes of the physical sciences in ex- 
plaining many physical, chemical, and biological 
phenomena, assumes that future developments in 
neurophysiology will be able to explain conscious 
experiences. For example, Armstrong asserts: 


There are, of course, all sorts of disagreements and 
divergencies in the views of individual scientists. But I 
think it is true to say that one view is steadily gaining 
ground, so that it bids fair to become established scien- 
tific doctrine. This is the view that we can give a com- 
plete account of man in purely physico-chemical terms 


(p. 67). 


Unfortunately for the reductionist, however, 
Armstrong’s claim is practically without founda- 
tion. For nearly all neurophysiologists, from 
Sherrington to Sperry, Eccles, and Penfield, have 
admitted that there is absolutely no explanation as to 
how cortical patterns of neuronal discharges give 
rise to conscious experiences such as sensing, feeling, 
thinking, etc. As Karczmar has recently stated: 


In fact, the more we know about the way our “brains 
think for us” the more difficult it becomes to relate the 
physical, chemical and neurophysiological processes 
to the very subjective process of thought as experienced 
by us.” 


Or as the neurologist W. Russell Brain has asked 
rhetorically: “Can we imagine how the passage of 
electrical impulses along certain nerve fibers to an 
end-station of the brain can result in a sensation of 
pain?” Penfield summarizes the present scientific 
attitude as follows: 


Let us consider the brain-mind relationship briefly . 

It is a boundary which, as some philosophers explain it, 
does not exist at all. But for the neurophysiologist there 
is a working boundary that does exist. Physiological 
methods bring him nearer and nearer to it. But he 
comes to an impasse, and beyond that impasse no ` 
present-day methods can take him.® 


$ D. M. Armstrong, “The Nature of Mind” in C., V. Borst (ed.}), op. cit., p- 67. 


5 Smart, op. cil., p. 54. 


7 A. G. Karczmar, “Introduction” in Brain and Human Behaviour, ed. by A. G. Karczmar and J. C. Eccles (New York, cana 


p. 2 
3 w. Russell Brain, Mind, Perception and Science, p. 66. Quoted from Jack H. Ornstein, The Mind and the Brain (The Hague, 


1972), p- 110. 


® Wilder Penfield and Lamar Roberts, Speech and Brain-Mechanisms (Princeton, 1959), p- 8. 
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Given this scientific “impasse,” it is instructive 
to see how the radical identity theorists deal with 
the problem. Indirectly acknowledging the lack of 
a scientific explanation, they attempt to solve the 
problem by a kind of conceptual expurgation and 
linguistic fiat. Gonsider, for example, the following 
statements by Smart. “Why should not sensations 
just be brain processes of a certain sort?” And “‘in 
so far as a sensation statement is a report of some- 
thing, that something is in fact a brain process. 
Sensations are nothing over and above brain pro- 
cesses.” 1 Along with this extensional identification 
of sensations with brain processes, Smart even 
adopts the extreme view that the intensional mean- 
ing of sensations can be equated with that of 
neurons such that the former acquire the properties 
of the latter: ‘“This does not mean that sensations 
do not have plenty of properties, for if they are 
brain processes they certainly have lots of neuro- 
logical properties” (p. 61). 

Thus in contrast to neurophysiologists actually 
doing research in the field, the radical identity 
theorists just adamantly maintain without any 
factual evidence that sensations are nothing but brain 
processes. Moreover, it is obvious in the case of 
Smart and Armstrong that their commitment to 
radical reductionism is not based on a possible 
scientific explanation of the mind-body problem, 
but on a kind of religious attitude toward Material- 
ism or Physicalism. Smart says of the alternative to 
a “physicalistic picture” that “I just cannot believe 
that this can be so,” that it “‘seems to me to be 
frankly unbelievable,” and that this ‘‘is largely a 
confession of faith ...” (p. 54). So without very 
much scientific support and without waiting for 
further scientific developments the radical identity 
theorist argues for a completely physicalistic view 
on the grounds that such a view is conceptually 
possible and more consistent with the physical 
sciences than any alternative position. As such, their 
position is just the converse of Berkeley’s. While 
Berkeley’s commitment to theism led him to deny 
the material world and Newtonian science in favor 
of an ontology based on mind and ideas, the radical 
identity theorist’s commitment to physicalism leads 
him to deny consciousness and mind in favor of an 
ontology based on materialism. 

However, in the absence of any explanation of 
the origin of conscious processes and macro 
qualities, the suggestion that all expressions re- 
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ferring to them could be merely expunged irom 
our language lacks credibility. As nistoriars of 
science such as Thomas Kuhn have pointed out, 
well established scientific theories as well as ordin- 
ary linguistic conventions are only discarded when 
there are available more successful explanetory 
concepts and theories. Thus while one can agree 
with the statement of Rorty ‘‘that language changes 
as empirical discoveries are made,” t propose in 
advance of any conceivable explanation of con- 
scious processes and macro qualities their elimina- 
tion, just because they fall outside the present 
physicalistic framework of science, seems less a 
scientific theory than a metaphysical ccgma! Thus 
I find the continuation of the above statement made 
by Rorty to be just the opposite of what he zon- 
cludes: 


... I have constantly invoked the fact that language 
changes as empirical discoveries are made, in order to 
argue that the thesis that ‘What people now call “sen- 
sations” might be discovered to be brain processes’ is 
sensible and unconfused (p. 211). 


To propose such a radical revision in cur corcep- 
tual-linguistic view of human experience on the 
basis that ‘‘sensations might be discovered to be 
brain processes” is, it seems to me, neither par-icu- 
larly sensible nor unconfused. What cces it mean, 
really, to suggest that sensations might be dis- 
covered to be brain processes—and nctring more? 
It is as if, having discovered that lightning is caused 
by electrical discharges and that water 5 composed 
of molecules of H,O, one then concluded that there 
is no observable lightning nor drinkabl= water. 

This in fact brings out the crucial assumption 
and flaw in the reductionist’s argument. Most re- 
ductionists base their conclusion tha: conscious 
processes can be reduced to neurological processes 
on the assumption that a causal explanation having 
been given of lightning in terms of electrical dis- 
charges, of heat in terms of the mean kinetic erergy 
of molecules, and of the analysis of water in t2rms 
of H,O, these macro phenomena can >e reduced to 
their microphysical causes or elements. Thet is, 
they assume that a discoverable dependence be- 
tween macro phenomena and microphysical states 
warrants a reduction of the former tc the letter. 
Thus Smart contends: 


When I say that a sensation is a brain process or that 
lightning is an electric discharge, I am using ‘is’ in 


10 Smart, of. cit., pp. 55-56. The following quotations and pagination refer to the various articles in the C. V. Borst vdume. 
11 Cf. Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, 2nd edition, enlarged (Chicago, [1962] 1970), F. 77. 
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the sense of strict identity . . . Modern physical science 
tells us that lightning is a certain kind of electrical 
discharge . . . This, it is now believed, is what the true 
nature of lightning is. Note that there are not two 
things: a flash of lightning and an electrical discharge. 
There is only one thing, a flash of lightning, which is 
described scientifically as an electrical discharge to the 
earth from a cloud of ionised water molecules (pp. 56- 
57; italics added). 


However, rather than providing an explanatory 
analogue for the mind-body problem, this macro- 
micro identification itself raises a number of crucial 
questions. In the first place, it is somewhat mis- 
leading to say, as Smart does (and as Feigl does at 
times), that a scientific explanation of observable 
phenomena represents an alternative description of 
the phenomena. Since the properties of an electrical 
discharge are quite unlike the qualities of a flash of 
lightning (or those of H,O unlike that of water) it is 
not at all clear what is meant when it is asserted 
that ordinary phenomena are “described scientifi- 
cally” by microphysical theories. In addition, since 
the intersubjective evidence for the description of a 
flash of lightning is radically different from the 
intersubjective evidence for an electrical discharge, 
how can it be maintained that the one “‘is really” 
the other? In short, the analogy drawn between 
the reductive identification of the mind with the 
brain and macro phenomena with microphysical 
states, rather than providing an explanatory ana- 
logue, really begs the whole question! We do not 
know anymore how (i.e., we cannot explain how) 
electrical discharges can appear as bolts of lightning, 
how the electrolysis of a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen gases can produce the properties of water, 
or how the motion of molecules can produce the 
sensation of heat, than we can explain how certain 
neuronal discharges can be experienced by a person 
as states of consciousness. 

This problem becomes even more acute when, 
after identifying certain observable phenomena 
with their microphysical causes or elements, one 
concludes that the former do not exist at all—a 
necessary inference for the “disappearance” claim 
of the radical reductionist. Thus Rorty argues that 
ordinary physical objects could be eliminated from 
our everyday conceptual-linguistic framework, just 
as in the past demons have been. 


If there is any point to saying that tables are nothing 
but clouds of molecules it is presumably to say that, in 
principle, we couldstop making a referring use of ‘table,’ 
and of any extensionally equivalent term, and still 
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leave our ability to describe and predict undiminished 
(p. 195). 


But the consequences of this claim are preposterous. 
If this proposal were carried through, then pre- 
sumably all references to the objects, qualities, and 
processes of ordinary experience could be elimi- 
nated. One would refer to perceptual objects in 
terms of their atomic-molecular structures, to 


‘colors in terms of electromagnetic vibrations, to 


odors in terms of chemical-molecular properties, to 
sensations and pains in terms of nerve firings, etc. 
In short, one would act as if the ordinary world of 
experience no longer existed. Moreover, painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, the culinary arts, etc. 
would also cease to exist since the various qualities, 
forms, and feelings of which these are a creative ex- 
pression would no longer be acknowledged. To 
illustrate the possibility of eliminating colors, for 
example, Smart suggests a behavioral analysis 
according to which color discriminations are made 
on the basis solely of neurophysiological responses 
to physical stimuli (cf. p. 60). On Smart’s view, as 
on Descartes’ mechanistic interpretation of animal 
behavior, no conscious experiences or sensory 
qualities would mediate afferent stimulations and 
the resultant efferent behavioral responses. 

It is because of the incredible implausibility of 
this view that I asserted earlier that no reasonable 
person could accept it once its implications were 
clearly set forth. And again the origin of this 
position lies in the assumption that because macro 
phenomena can be found to depend upon micro- 
physical elements or processes, they can be reduced 
to them. Statements such as “tables are nothing but 
clouds of molecules,” “man is nothing but a 
physical-chemical mechanism,” and "man is a vast 
arrangement of physical particles” (assertions made 
respectively by Rorty, Armstrong, and Smart), 
have mislead their authors into making the erron- 
eous inference that causal explanations constitute re- 
ductive identifications. But the partial explanation of 
colors by electromagnetic vibrations, of sparks by 
static electricity, of chemical properties by atomic 
structures, of sensations by nerve firings, etc., does 
not imply that colors, electrical sparks, chemical 
properties, and sensations as experienced do not exist. 
The purpose of science is to explain phenomena, 
not to explain them away. If every scientific ex- 
planation constituted a reduction (or--disap- 
pearance) of the explained phenomena, then 
science would have a continuously diminishing 
domain. Moreover, if the natural world were made 
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to disappear then even science itself would be otiose, 
for there would be no experimental means of in- 
quiry, as well as no phenomena to investigate and 
explain (it was probably the awareness of this that 
prevented Feigl from adopting a completely physi- 
calistic monism). 

Although the purpose of science is to explain 
phenomena, not to eliminate them, we should also 
realize that scientific explanation as we now under- 
stand it is itself limited. Scientists have been ex- 
ceedingly successful in accounting for phenomena 
by such techniques as relating them to their ante- 
cedent causal conditions, by analyzing them into 
more basic elements, and by constructing concep- 
tual models or theories from which the phenomena 
can be deduced (i.e., which provide a rationale for 
understanding the occurrence of the phenomena). 
But where scientists seem to be limited is in their 
ability to explain how or why the familiar charac- 
teristics of the world arise from these deeper con- 
texts or levels of physical reality. Thus we can 
correlate conscious processes with chemical-elec- 
trical transmissions in neurons, but we cannot 
begin to explain how these neurological processes 
give rise to conscious experiences. Nor can we ex- 
plain how atoms which (perhaps) consist of 
charged particles moving in empty space produce 
the macro properties of solidity, shape, texture, etc. 
And while we can analyze salt into atoms of sodium 
and chlorine and water into atoms of hydrogen and 
oxygen, we really do not know why the former 
produce the phenomenal qualities of salt and the 
latter those of water. Thus while the scientists in 
their investigations of nature keep discovering 
deeper levels or contexts of reality which provide a 
partial analysis and understanding of the more 
superficial levels, they seem unable to account for 
the particular qualities and structures that occur 
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on the higher levels. As regards the mind-body 
problem, the difficulty is to explain how a process 
of one kind (neurophysiological) can generate a 
phenomena of another kind (consciousness) such 
that while the latter is dependent upon the former 
it still has independent qualities and functions with- 
in the context of immediate experience.” 

Given this limitation in knowledge it is difficult 
to assess the true nature of the mind-bcdy problem. 
Is the problem an indication of the inherent limi- 
tations of scientific explanations? That is, will a 
new kind of understanding emerge in the future as 
significant in its consequences as the development 
of science has been during the past four centuries? 
Or is the problem an indication not just of an in- 
herent limitation of scientific explanations, but of an 
irreducible, inexplicable dichotomy in reality 
analogous to other dichotomies in physics. Or more 
reassuringly but less likely, is it merely an indication 
of a current impasse in scientific explarations (as in 
the classic example, initial attempts in the 18th 
century to explain how bats avoid ozects in the 
dark had to await the development of radar during 
the second world war before such an explanation 
was possible)? Most scientists and philosophers 
have assumed that the last alternative is the only 
reasonable one, that unanswerable questions are 
merely ‘linguistic muddles” or “‘pseudo-problems.” 
But in light of the numerous current impasses in 
knowledge this assumption is no longer to be taken 
for granted. As finite creatures living -r a world of 
seemingly limitless contexts and conditions, there 
is no assurance that everything is explainable. Thus 
it might be more honest and realistic to acknow- 
ledge this possibility than to imply that intractable 
problems will just disappear. Perhaps it is time to 
admit that final solutions of problems are a mirage: 
the more we strive to approach the truth, the more 
it recedes. 
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#2 For an ingenious attempt to solve the problem from the standpoint of a ‘‘double aspect theory,” see R. J. Hirst, The 
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VII. AM I IN THE WORLD? 
ROBERT A. JAEGER 


Te question whether I am in the world can be 

interpreted in at least two ways, since “the 
world” can be interpreted to mean either “the 
totality of material things” or “the totality of 
things that I do or can perceive.” So the question 
can mean either “Am I a material thing?” or 
“Can I perceive myself?”. These questions are 
quite independent. Someone could hold that I am 
a material thing and cannot perceive myself. On 
this view I am somewhat like my eyes, which are 
material but cannot be seen by me.! Alternatively, 
someone could hold that I am an immaterial thing 
and can perceive myself. This is the view that Hume 
attacked. 

My object in this paper is to disarm what seem 
to me to be the most interesting arguments for the 
claims that I am not a material thing and that I 
cannot perceive myself. But first I want to say 
something about the four key words “I,” ‘‘myself,” 
“material,” and “perceive.” 

(1) The token-reflexive “I” is interestingly 
different from the proper name ‘Robert Jaeger,” 
but from this it does not follow that when I use the 
word “J” I am referring to something other than 
what “Robert Jaeger” refers to. Since I am Robert 
Jaeger, it follows that the two referring expressions 
refer to the very same thing. It is also a mistake to 
argue from the ineliminability of “I” to the con- 
clusion that “I” refers to something that has a 
peculiar ontological status. Thomas Nagel places 
a great deal of emphasis on the fact that if I do not 
use any token-reflexive expressions then I can, ina 
sense, provide a complete description of the world 
(this will include a complete description of Robert 
Jaeger) but I cannot say that Jam Robert Jaeger.” 
But it would be a howler to infer from this that I 
am not in the world. After all, if I use no token- 
reflexives then I cannot say that he is Thomas 


Nagel, or that that is Mt. Everest, but nothing 
follows concerning the referents cf “he” and 
“that.” 

(2) Myself. “Myself” does not mean “my self,” 
just as “itself” does not mean “‘its sel.” The latter 
distinction emerges vividly when œe compares 
“This oven cleans itself” with “This oven cleans 
its self.” So when I use the word “I” I am referring 
to myself, not to my self. And when I sey that I can 
perceive myself I am not saying that I can perceive 
my self, or that my self can perceive icself, or that 
my self can perceive its self. 

(3) Material. When I say that I am a material 
thing what I mean is that I have no: only mental 
properties but also physical propert.es: I have a 
certain size, shape; mass, locatior., etc. Since 
“body” is often used as a synonym. of “material 
thing” the point could also be expre:sed by saying 
“I am a body,” but then it becomes essential to 
distinguish that thesis both from “I have a body” 
and from “I am my body,” i.e., “I em the body 
that I have.” The latter two theses ars totally un- 
clear, since it is totally unclear what “have” means 
here. There are three possibilities. (a2) Accord_ng to 
the dualist, “have” signifies an irreflex-ve and anti- 
symmetrical possession relation thet imméterial 
minds bear to material bodies. On tkis interpreta- 
tion, “I have a body” is true but “I am my body” 
is false. (b) The anti-dualist might say that “have” 
just means “am”: “have” signifies the identity re- 
lation, not some possession relation. Thus “I 
have a body” means “I am a body” and “I am 
the body that I have” means “I am the body that 
I am,” which is in turn equivalen- to “I am a 
body.” (More generally, “Fa” is 2quivalent to 
“a= (1x)(Fx & x=a)’’.) So on this interpretation, 
“I have a body” turns out to be equivalent to “I 
am my body,” and each turns out to be an un- 


1 This view is defended by Keith Gunderson in “‘Asymmetries and Mind-Body Perplexities” in Michael Racner and Stephen 
Winokur (eds.), Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, IV (Minneapolis, 1970), and (abridged) in D. M. Eosenthal (ed.), 


Materialism and the Mind-Body Problem (Englewood Cliffs, 1971). 


2 Thomas Nagel, “‘Physicalism” in Rosenthal, of. cit., pp. 109-110. 

3 Nagel suggests (p. 108) that the conviction that I am not in the world flows from “‘the feeling that there is a fundamental 
distinction between the subjective and the objective which cannot be bridged.” This suggestion seems to me tc be exact] right, 
but I think that in developing the suggestion Nagel overestimates the importance of token-reflexives. 
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perspicious stylistic variant of “I am a body.” 
(c) The anti-dualist might offer some third inter- 
pretation of “have,” but until this interpretation is 
made clear it is impossible to say anything at all 
` about either “I have a body” or “I am my body.” 

(4) Perceive. When Hume entered most intimate- 
ly into himself he stumbled on various perceptions 
but did not observe anything other than the per- 
ceptions. Now, my claim is not that when I intro- 
spect I observe not only perceptions but also 
myself. It is thoroughly problematic to assert that 
when I introspect I observe perceptions, or some 
other kind of mental particular. It is not clear what 
these mental particulars are, and if there are such 
things it is not clear that they can be observed or 
perceived in any ordinary sense. The latter point is 
conceded by those who believe in the perception of 
mental particulars, for they have generally em- 
phasized that we perceive mental particulars 
directly and physical particulars indirectly. But it 
would be less misleading to say that we do not per- 
ceive mental particulars and do perceive physical 
particulars. So when I say that I can perceive my- 
self I have in mind the ordinary modes of sense 
perception, not introspection or some other mode 
of pseudo-perception. 


I 


One of the most interesting arguments for the 
thesis that I am immaterial is a very simple argu- 
ment that seems to me to have been invented by 
Descartes. It goes as follows. “Although I think 
that I am a material thing, I must admit that there 
is a fundamental distinction between thinking that I 
am material (a subjective state of affairs) and being 
material (an objective state of affairs). Hence I could 
conceivably be mistaken in thinking that I am 
material, so (a) there is a logically possible world 
in which I think that I am material, but it is not 
the case that I am material. But thought implies 
existence, so (b) I exist in every world in which I 
think that I am material. Hence (c) there is a 
world in which I exist, but it is not the case that I 
am material. But material things are essentially 
material, so (d) if I am material then there is no 
world in which I exist but it is not the case that I 
am material. Hence (e) it is not the case that I am 
material.” 

I shall argue in the next section that (a) is false; 
in this section I shall argue that the argument is 
otherwise flawless. 

The inference from (c) and (d) to (e) is obviously 
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valid, and it seems to me that the essentialist 
premiss (d) is true. Consider, for example, Des- 
cartes’ piece of wax. There are worlds in which the 
wax has physical properties other than those it 
actually has, but no worlds in which the wax has 
no physical properties at all. The wax could, for. 
example, have a different size and shape, but it 
must have some size and shape. Extension is, as 
Descartes thought, an essential attribute of the wax. 
There are, to be sure, important differences be- 
tween pieces of wax and those material things that 
think, perceive, etc. But I see no route from the 
assumption that x is a material thing that has men- 
tal properties to the conclusion that x is just con- 
tingently material. The idea that “‘matter cannot 
think” obviously provides no such route, since that 
idea supports the conclusion that there are no 
material thinking things, not the conclusion that 
material thinking things are just contingently 
material. 

The inference from (a) and (b) to (c) is also valid. 
We can symbolize the inference as follows: 


Ai. © (I think that I am material & ~[I am 
material]) 
Ag. [Q (I think that I am material > I exist) 
<. Ag. © (I exist & ~[I am material]) 


Argument A exemplifies the following valid form: 


Br. © (a thinks that P & ~P) 
B2. [O (a thinks that P > a exists) 
< B3. O(a exists & ~P) 


To avoid an important misunderstanding I want 
to mention explicitly that argument A is not to be 
confused with argument C, which exemplifies the 
invalid form D: 


Cr. © (I think that I am material & ~[I am 
material]) 
C2. [Q (I think that I exist > I exist) 
. Cg. © (I exist & ~[I am materia]]) 


Dri. © (a thinks that P & ~P) 
D2. G (a thinks that Q > Q) 
-. D3. O (Q & ~P) 


To see that D is invalid, substitute “ʻa is in pain” 
for ‘Q’ and “ca is in pain Vv it will rain in London 
on June 1, 1976” for ‘P’. Then D1 is true (consider 
a world in which the disjunction is false but a thinks 
that it is true because he thinks that the second dis- 
junct is true), De is the incorrigibility thesis, and 
D3 is false. If D is valid then the incorrigibility 
thesis is easily refuted by pointing out that its con- 
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junction with an obvious truth implies an’ obvious 
‘falsehood. It seems to me more reasonable to con- 
clude that D is invalid than to conclude that the 
incorrigibility thesis can be refuted that easily.4 
Not only does (c) follow from (a) and (b), but 
(b) is true. The point here is that “I think that I 
am material” presupposes “I exist”: in those worlds 
in which I do not exist the former sentence is either 
false or neither true not false. (It makes no dif- 
ference, for our purposes, which of these verdicts is 
preferable.) To clarify this notion of presupposition, 
notice that there is a difference between saying that 
“Fa” is being used in such a way as to presuppose 
“a exists” and saying that “Fa” logically implies 
(4x) (x=a)” in the standard systems of quantifica- 
tion. In the standard systems “‘(Ax)(x=a)” is a 
valid sentence and hence is implied by every sen- 
tence, but ‘‘a exists” is not a necessary truth and is 
not presupposed by every sentence. Furthermore, 
the claim that “Fa” is being used in such a way as 
to presuppose “ʻa exists” is compatible with the 
fact that “Fa”? does not imply “(4x)(x=a)” 
in free logic, a logic which is very convenient on 
those occasions when it seems useful to say that 
Hamlet walked and thought but did not exist. The 
presupposition theorist is free to say, for example, 
that if ‘a’ is a fictional name then “Fa” does not 
presuppose “a exists.” Does this not amount to the 
curious position that we can infer “a exists” from 
“Fa” only if we already know that a exists? No, 
since the assumption that ‘a’ is not a fictional name 
does not imply that a exists (i.e., that ‘a’ designates 
an existing thing). “Pegasus” is a fictional name, 
“Bucephalus” is not, but from this it does not follow 
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- that there really was such a horse as Bucephalus. 


Very roughly, what makes “Bucephalus” non-fic- 
tional is certain facts about the beliefs and inten- 
tions of the users of the name, and fram these facts _ 
nothing follows concerning the equine population ` 
of the world.§ À 


II 


Let us turn now to the very first step of the- 
Cartesian argument. To place this step in proper 
perspective, consider Goldbach’s Conjecture (GC): 
every even number is the sum of two primes. It 
seems plausible to say that there is a distinction 
between thinking that GC is true and GC’s being 
true, hence it seems plausible to say tha: I could be 
mistaken in thinking that GC is true. But problems 
arise if we infer from this, or confuse this with 
saying, that there is a possible world in which I 
think that GG is true, but GC is not trte. The prob- 
lem is that on the standard view of mathematics 
GC is necessarily true if it is true. If we adopt this 
“essentialist?” view of GC and suppose that there is 
a world in which I mistakenly think that GC is true, 
then we are committed to saying that GC is false. 

Now we can locate the fallacy in the Cartesian 
argument. It seems plausible to suppose that there 
is a distinction between thinking that I am material 
and being material; it seems equally plausible to 
suppose that if I am material then I am so essen- 
tially. But if we make both suppositions then we 
must block the inference from the firs: supposition 
to the conclusion that there is a possible world in 
which I mistakenly think that I am material. 

I want now to examine in more detail the fal- 


4 The invalidity of D is relevant both to the philosophy of Descartes and to the mind/brain identity theory. Descartes some- 
times seems to argue as follows: there is a world in which I mistakenly think that I have a body; there is no world in which 
I mistakenly think that I exist; hence there is a world in which I exist but it is not the case that I have a bedy. This is an 
invalid argument of form D, but a valid argument of form B may be produced by replacing the second premiss with ‘‘There 
is no world in which I think that I have a body, but do not exist.” The two arguments are easily confused, since in each case 
what underlies the second premiss is the general thesis that thought implies existence. 

The invalidity of argument D also means that various epistemological objections to the mind/brain identity theory are even 
weaker than is generally acknowledged. Suppose that I could not be mistaken in thinking that I am in pain, but could be mis- 
taken in thinking that I am in neural state S. From this it does not even follow that I could be in pain without being in $S. 
Indeed, the identity theorist might claim that it is a necessary (but synthetic and a posteriori) truth that my being in pain is iden- 
tical with my being in S, and might then add that the identity seems contingent because we have been deceived by such fal- 
lacious arguments as D. This is one way of meeting the anti-identity arguments in Saul A. Kripke, “Naming and Necessity” 
in Gilbert Harman and Donald Davidson (eds.), Semantics of Natural Language (Dordrecht, 1972), pp. 334-342. ‘See also note 6 
below.) i 

§ Jaakko Hintikka rightly points out (see his “Cogito, Ergo Sum: Inference or Performance?”, The Philosophical Peview, vol. 71 
[1962], pp. 3-32) that the inference from “I think” to “I exist” cannot be defended by appealing to the standard systems of 
quantification (in which both ‘‘Fa> (Ax) (x==a)”’ and “‘(Ax)(x=a)”’ are valid sentences), but wrongly suggests that the only alter- 
native is free logic (in which neither sentence is valid). Another alternative is presuppositional logic (in which the conditional is 
valid but its consequent is not). This alternative is also overlooked, or at least not explicitly acknowledged, in Fred Feldman’s 

- recent critique of Hintikka, “On the Performatory Interpretation of the Cogito,” The Philosophical Review, vol. E2 (1973), pp- 


345-363. 
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lacious inference from “There is a distinction be- 
tween thinking that I am material and being 
material” to “There is a world in which I mistaken- 
ly think that I am material.” This inference can be 
filled out in at least three ways, each of which in- 
volves mistakes of fairly general significance. 

(1) Analyticity. “I think that I am material” does 
not mean the same thing as “I am material.” 
Moreover, the meaning of the latter statement does 
not seem to be in any sense “contained in” the 
meaning of the former statement. Hence the state- 
ment “I think that I am material, but it is not the 
case that J am material” is not self-contradictory, 
but merely an example of Moore’s Paradox. But if 
the statement is not self-contradictory, does it not 
follow that there is a possible world in which the 
statement is true? No, since “‘self-contradictory”’ is 
ambiguous between “analytically false” (“false in 
virtue of meaning”) and “necessarily false” (“false 
` in every possible world”). Goldbach’s Conjecture 
is not analytically false: those who affirm GC do 
not thereby invite the suspicion that they have not 
fully grasped all the relevant concepts. But from 
this it does not follow that GC is not necessarily 
false, since that conclusion leads, via the standard 
view of mathematics, to the conclusion that GC is 
true. Similarly, we may cheerfully concede that “I 
mistakenly think that I am material” is not analy- 
tically false; the question remains whether that 
statement is not necessarily false (i.e., possibly true). 

(2) Evidence. The belief in a fundamental dis- 
tinction between thinking that I am material and 
being material can also be given an epistemological 
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twist, as in this argument: “My belief that I am 
material is based on sensory evidence; but the 
evidence does not provide logically conclusive support 
for the hypothesis that I am material; hence there 
is a world in which I believe, on the basis of that 
evidence, that I am material, but it is not the case 
that I am material.” 

The first problem with this argument is that it is 
very misleading to say, without further ado, that 
my belief that I am material is based on sensory 
evidence. I shall not pursue this point, since the 
argument also embodies a mistake about conclusive 
support that is of somewhat more general signifi- 
cance. If ‘E provides logically conclusive evidence 
for ‘H’ then it follows that there is no world in 
which ‘E’ is true and ‘FP is false (i-e., ‘E’ strictly 
implies ‘H’); but the converse of this is easily seen 
to be false. We have excellent inductive evidence 
for concluding that Goldbach’s Conjecture is true 
(every “observed” even number has turned out to 
be the sum of two primes), but the evidence is not 
logically conclusive. From this we cannot infer that 
there is a world in which we mistakenly believe, on 
the basis of that evidence, that GC is true, since if 
there is such a world then it follows (given the 
standard view of mathematics) that GC is false. 
Similarly, we may concede that my evidence for 
believing that I am material is not logically con- 
clusive; the question remains whether there is a 
world in which I believe, on the basis of that evi- 
dence, that I am material, but it is not the case that 
I am material.® 

(3) Causation. If we assume that sensory evidence 


€ The distinction between strict implication and conclusive support (which is pursued further in my “Implication and 


Evidence,” 


The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 72 [1975], pp. 475-485) bears on some of Kripke’s views in ‘“Naming and Necessity.” 


Suppose that Alpha is a wooden table and that I believe, on the basis of nonconclusive sensory evidence ‘E’, that Alpha is 
wooden. Suppose further, with Kripke, that since Alpha is wooden there is no world in which Alpha is not wooden. Kripke 
would apparently explain (see pp. 331-33) the nonconclusiveness of ‘E’ by saying that there is a world in which ‘E’ is true and 
there is a table (not Alpha, but a “counterpart” of Alpha) that closely resembles Alpha but is not wooden. In such a world 
“Alpha is wooden” is not false, but some “contingent counterpart” of that statement is false. What I wish to emphasize is that 
this explanation in terms of contingent counterparts is theoretically superfluous. After all, to explain the nonconclusiveness of 
the inductive evidence for GC we need not produce a contingent counterpart of GC. 

This point undermines Kripke’s attack against the suggestion that it is a necessary (but synthetic and a posteriori) truth that 
pain is identical with C-fiber stimulation. Kripke asks the identity theorist to explain why the identity statement seems contingent, 
to which one simple answer (but see also note 4 above) is: our evidence for believing that pain is identical with C-fiber stimu- 
lation is not logically conclusive, and from this we have fallaciously inferred that there is a world in which that evidence obtains 
but the identity does not. One defect of Kripke’s argument is that it presupposes something like a sense-datum theory of illusion. 
According to the sense-datum theorist, if the straight stick looks bent then there is something that really is bent; and according 
to Kripke, if a necessary statement seems contingent then there is some statement—the contingent counterpart of the necessary 
statement—that really is contingent. The illusion of contingency stems from failing to distinguish the necessary statement from 
its contingent counterpart, just as one might fail to distinguish a straight stick from a bent sense-datum. A second defect of 
Kripke’s argument is that it is hard to see the relevance of his claim (p. 339) that ‘‘to be in the same epistemic situation that 
would obtain if one had a pain is to have a pain.” This amounts to saying that I cannot have nonconclusive evidence for be- 
lieving that I am in pain, which is entirely compatible with the claim that I have nonconclusive evidence for r bèlicving that my 
being in pain is identical with my C-fibers’ being stimulated. 
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‘E’ supports the hypothesis that I am material, and 
if we make some rather natural assumptions con- 
cerning the relation between evidence and explana- 
tion, then we are led to conclude that my being 
material would explain why (or would be part of 
an explanation why) ‘E’ is true. But Hume and 
others have insisted that all causal/explanatory 
statements are contingent: if ‘E’ is true because ‘H? 
is true, then this is just contingently so. So if we 
assume that ‘E’ is true because I am material, we 
seem forced to conclude that there is a world in 
which ‘E’ is true but it is not the case that I am 
material. 

This argument contains a fallacy rather similar 
to the just-discussed fallacy about evidence. If it is 
a contingent fact that ‘E’ is true because ‘H’ is true, 
then there is a world in which it is not the case that 
‘E’ is true because ‘H’ is true. But given that Beta 
is a world in which it is not the case that ‘E’ is true 
because ‘H’ is true, it does not follow that Beta is a 
world in which ‘F’ is true and ‘H? is false. (The con- 
verse, however, holds: if Beta is a world in which 
‘HP is false, then Beta is a world in which it is not 
the case that ‘E’ is true because ‘H’ is true. Ex 
nihilo nihil fit.) To illustrate the point, suppose that 
I have a stuff-meter (let us not worry about how it 
works) which I use to determine whether things 
are made of wood, ice, iron, glass, etc. I hold the 
meter over Alpha, the wooden table, and the needle 
points to “Wood” because Alpha is wooden. The 
Humean thesis is that there is a world in which the 
needle points to “Wood,” but not because Alpha is 
wooden. (For example, perhaps there is a world in 
which the needle points to “Wood” because the 
meter is broken and the needle is stuck.) But from 
this thesis it does not follow that there is a world in 
which the needle points to “Wood” and Alpha is 
not wooden. Similarly, suppose that there is some 
sort of causal/explanatory connection between my 
thinking that I am material and my being material. 
The Humean thesis is that there is a world in which 
I think that I am material, but not because I am 
material. (For example, perhaps there is a world in 
which I think that I am material because the Evil 
Genius has implanted that thought within me.) 
From this thesis it does not follow that there is a 
world in which I think that I am material, but it 
is not the case that I am material. 


II 


In dealing with the idea that I cannot perceive 
myself it is essential to hang onto whatever remains 
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of one’s robust sense of reality. After ail, I can see 
my arms, legs, and torso, and sometimes I get.a 
rather blurred view of the tip of my nose. I cannot 
see my eyes or the back of my head, but I can touch 
them, and can touch those parts of myself that I 
can see. I cannot touch my left hand with my left 
hand, but I can see my left hand and can touch it 
with my right hand. Also I can taste, smell, and 
hear various parts of myself. And without using any 
of the “‘external senses” I can feel that my head is 
tilted, that my heart is pounding, ete. 

Someone might say that the above facts show 
that I can perceive my body, but not thet I can per- 
ceive myself. The person who says this is committed 
to holding that J am not identical wth my body, 
so he must either hold that I am an immaterial 
thing or hold that I am a material thir g other than 
my body. In the former case the claim that I can 
perceive my body but not myself becorazs the claim 
that I am an immaterial subject of pe-ception that 
possesses a material body and perceives that body, 
but cannot perceive itself. This full-blwn dualism 
is rather hard to take seriously. If, on the other 
hand, I am a material thing other than my body, 
then the problem is to produce a reason for saying 
that I cannot perceive myself that 5 not also a 
reason for saying that I cannot perceiv2 my body. 
I know of no solution to this problem 

In discussions of this topic much is mace of the fact 
that I cannot see my eyes. Less attentior is paid to the 
question whether I can touch my left hand with my 
left hand, taste my tongue, smell my nose, or hear 
my ears. But from the fact that I canno- see my eyes 
it does not follow that I cannot see myself. My eyes 
are not me but merely a part of me, and to see a 
thing it is not necessary to see all its parts. And even 
if I could not see myself that would no- show that I 
could not perceive myself: vision is not the only sense. 
Furthermore, we should not be deceived by the 
analogical argument “Just as my eyes cannot see 
themselves, so I cannot see (or perceive in some 
other way) myself.” The first problem is that the 
premiss of the argument is ill-formed my eyes do 
not see things, I see things with my ayes. What 
underlies the premiss is that my eyes zannot be in 
front of my eyes, so light cannot be ref.ected from 
my eyes to my eyes. But now the secend problem 
emerges, which is that it does not follow that I can- 
not see (or otherwise perceive) mysel Consider 


- this analogy. A gun cannot be in front çf itself, soa 


bullet cannot be fired from a given gun at the very 
same gun. Thus one might say that a gun cannot 
shoot itself. But guns do not shoot tings, people 
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shoot things with guns; and sometimes people shoot 
(or otherwise kill) themselves. 

. To say that I can perceive myself is not to say 
that my position with respect to myself is exactly 
the same as my position with respect to other things. 
I could look for a needle, but not for myself, in a 
haystack; I could come upon a friend, but not my- 
self, in a crowded room. But these facts do not show 
that I cannot perceive myself. After all, I now see 
- my left hand but I neither looked for it nor came 
upon it, The fact that I cannot walk around my- 
self, though interesting, is also irrelevant. I cannot 
walk around my ankles but can certainly perceive 
them. 

Other differences between my position with res- 
pect to myself and my position with respect to 
other things are connected with what Ryle called 
the systematic elusiveness of ‘I’.? If I attempt to 
write down everything that I did today then I seem 
to encounter an infinite regress: if I did A then I 
must.record that I did A, and so I must record that 
I recorded that I did A, etc. ad infinitum. I encounter 
no such difficulty when I attempt to write down 
everything that you did today, hence it seems that 
I can provide a complete description of you but not 
of me. But this systematic elusiveness must be taken 
. with at least.two grains of salt. 

The first point is that the concept of a complete 
description is notoriously problematic. The above 
argument strongly suggests that for me to provide 
a complete description it is not only necessary but 
also sufficient that I write down infinitely many 
sentences, each of which is generated from its pre- 
decessor by adding the prefix “I recorded that.” 
The idea seems to be that if I could, per impossibile, 
complete the infinite series, then I could provide a 
complete description of myself. But in the exalted 
sense of “‘complete description,” to provide a com- 
plete description it is not sufficient to complete the 
infinite series; and in the more homely sense of 
“complete description,” it is not necessary. As for 
the first. point, someone might say that “I re- 
corded that I did A” is not a complete description of 
my recording that I did A, since nothing is said 
about the color of the ink, the shapes and sizes of 
the letters, etc. Such questions would remain un- 
answered even if I were to complete the infinite 
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series in question, so even the completed series of 
sentences could be considered to be an incomplete 
description of what it describes. If on the other 
hand, “complete description” is used in its more 
homely sense, a complete description of one day’s 
activities might run as follows: “I got up, did A, 
B, and C, wrote in my diary, and went to bed.” 

The second grain of salt is that even if I cannot 
provide a complete description of myself, I can cer- 
tainly describe myself. Similarly, even if we suppose 
for the sake of argument that I cannot have a 
“complete perception” of myself® (since if I per- 
ceive that I did A then I must perceive that I per- 
ceived that I did A, etc.) it does not follow that I 
cannot perceive myself. l 


IV 


Having begun this paper by emphasizing the 
distinction between the question whether I am 
material and the question whether I can perceive 
myself, let me conclude by mentioning that the in- 
sight that animates the Cartesian argument for 
immateriality can also be used to support the thesis 
that I cannot perceive myself.® 

According to the standard account of perception, 
to say that x perceives y is to say that y exists (or 
that y “is there”), that x is in a certain mental 
state (x has certain sensations, beliefs, etc.), and 
that x’s being in that state is causally connected 
in some appropriate way with y’s being there. The 
fact that x perceives y is thus analyzable into an ob- 
jective component, a subjective component, and a 
causal component. The feeling that there is a 
fundamental and unbridgeable subjective/objec- 
tive distinction leads one to say that the first two 
components are logically independent: no state- 
ment about x’s subjective state implies or is implied 
by any statement about the objective world. 
Suppose now that x perceives y. Then y exists and 
x is in some mental state S. But these consequences 
are logically independent, hence there is a world 
in which x is in S but y does not exist. And now the 
Cartesian argument applies: x exists in every world 
in which x isin S, hence there is a world in which x 
exists and y does not. So if x perceives y then there 
is a world in which x exists and y does not. To put 


7 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New York, 1962), pp. 191-198. See also Gunderson’s discussion of the self-scanning 
scanner: Radner and Winokur, of. cit., pp. 292-300, and Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 121-123. 

2 Compare Gunderson’s claim (Radner and Winokur, op. cit., pp. 298-299) that one cannot be “totally conscious” of one’s self. 

® The point is relevant to the interpretation of Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus 5.634, where Wittgenstein remarks that my not 
being in the world is connected with the fact that “‘whatever we see could be other than it is.” 
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the point more metaphysically, a subject of per- 
ception is ontologically independent of every object 
of its perception. 

If we now suppose that x perceives x then we 
reach the absurdity that there is a world in which 
x exists and x does not exist. So a defender of the 
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just-sketched account of perception must either 
embrace the conclusion that perception is ifre- 
flexive or reconsider his feeling thet there is a 
fundamental and unbridgeable distinct-on between 
the subjective and the objective. It is zlear which 
alternative is preferable.” 


Received Afurch 8, 1976 


10 Early versions of this paper were read at Yale and at Livingston College, Rutgers. I thank the participaas in those dis- 
cussions for helpful comments, and I thank Robert Fogelin for helpful comments on a later version. 
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VIII. SETS AS OPEN SENTENCES 
MICHAEL McDERMOTT 


I 


RUSSELL thought that sets were logical con- 
structions out of propositional functions—he 
thought that sentences ostensibly referring to 
sets could be translated into sentences referring to 
propositional functions instead. By a propositional 
function he meant what we would call an open 
sentence—‘‘a statement containing a variable x 
and such that it becomes a proposition when x is 
given any fixed determined meaning.”’! Unfortu- 
nately, this account is incompatible with Russell’s 
detailed theory of propositional functions. His 
Axiom of Reducibility implies that there are 
indenumerably many propositional functions, 
whereas there are only denumerably many open 
sentences. If propositional functions are to be 
taken as anything other than sets, Quine has 
shown, they must be taken as attributes—entities 
no less abstract than sets, no less non-linguistic, 
and much less clear in their identity conditions. 

More recently, C. S. Chihara? has pursued 
Russell’s project of ontological reduction, but with 
a different theory of sets. He has shown that 
Wang’s system 2%, may be interpreted as referring 
to open sentences. Unfortunately, %,, is not widely 
accepted as being a satisfactory theory of sets. Also 
the Vicious Circle Principle, on which both Rus- 
sell and Chihara base their theories of open sen- 
tences, has received no formulation in which it is 
both clear and plausible. _ 

The purpose of this paper is to present an alter- 
native method of reducing sets to open sentences. 
I offer first a formal, axiomatized theory of open 
sentences. It avoids the semantic paradoxes not by 
invoking any theory of types, any Vicious Circle 
Principle, or any notion of constructivity or pre- 
dicativity. It takes, rather, a Tarskian “‘evels of 
language” approach. But in detail it is different, and 
superior, to the usual developments of this approach. 
Thenatheory of sets is presented. Inform it is similar 
to the Simple Theory of Types; but in deductive 
power it is weaker, in a desirable way—although 


it permits the Simple Theory of Typzs’ develop- 
ment of foundations for classical mathematics, it 
prevents all proofs of indenumerability. As sug- 
gested by its adequacy to classical mathematics, it 
is significantly more powerful than constructive or 
predicative set theories. Finally, the theory of sets 
is shown to be reducible, in a particularly simple 
manner, to the theory of open sentences. 

My support for the project of reducing sets to 
open sentences does not derive from the norinal- 
istic scruples which motivated Russell aad Chihara. 
The open sentences we need are forms of inscrip- 
tion rather than concrete inscriptions, and there 
is no way of reducing the former to the latter which 
does not involve disreputable modal notions. 

I am impressed, rather, by the need for a philo- 
sophically coherent treatment of the paradoxes of 
sets and those of open sentences. The currently 
prevailing idea that the logical and semantic 
paradoxes should be dealt with in quite separate 
and independent ways is, I think, at best too 
pessimistic. For there are some strong signs that a 
more coherent approach should work. 

Many philosophers have commenzed on the 
“striking analogy” between, for example, Russell’s 
paradox and Grelling’s. It is worthwhile to remind 
ourselves how strong the analogy is, for since 
Ramsey it has been customary to play it down, as 
being little more than a coincidence. I wish to 
suggest, on the contrary, that a study 0: the seman- 
tic paradoxes may point to a correct treatment of 
the set-theoretic ones. l 

Intuitively, it would seem that tbe following 
schema is valid, where “x ey’? is read “x is a mem- 
ber of y”: 


(1) (Ay) (Vx) (xey=9) 
(Here ¢ is schematic for an open sentence with x 


as free variable.) But the schema has a logically 
false instance, namely 


(2) Gy) (Va) (x ey = ¢ x) 
This is Russell’s paradox. 


1 A. N. Whitehead & Bertrand Russell, Principia Mathematica (Cambridge, 1927), p. 38. 
2 Ontology and the Vicious-Cirele Principle (Ithaca and London, 1973). 
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Intuitively, it would seem that the schema (1) is 
valid also when “‘x ey” is read “y is true of x” (or, 
equivalently, “‘x satisfies y”). Truth of is a relation 
to objects borne by open sentences: for instance 
the open sentence “‘x is red” is true of just those 
objects x such that x is red. Each instance of (1) 
says, on this reading, that there is something true 
of just those objects x such that ġ; and surely there 
isthe open sentence ¢ we have just written. But 
(1) still has the logically false instance (2). Now, 
(2) says that there is an open sentence true of just 
those things not true of themselves. That such an 
open sentence would be both true of itself and not 
true of itself is Grelling’s paradox. 

Even considering this analogy by itself, it would 
be hard to believe that there should not be some 
analogy between the correct treatments of the two 
paradoxes. But of course we have also a strong 
intuitive conviction that there is an intimate 
conceptual connection between sets and open sen- 
tences, This so-called “naive” view, according to 
which sets are simply the extensions of open 
sentences, is often supposed to be discredited by 
Russell’s paradox itself; but attention to our 
analogy will show that this is much too quick. 

The “naive” view says, in part, that every open 
sentence determines a set—i.e. for every open 
sentence there is a set whose members are just the 
things satisfying the open sentence. The argument 
I object to simply takes schema (1) as the proper 
expression of this claim, and concludes that the 
invalidity of (1) refutes the “naive” view. But (1) 
cannot be the proper expression of “every open 
sentence determines a set”: if it were, the reading 
of “x ey” as “y is true of x? would make (1) the 
proper expression of the tautology “every open 
sentence determines an open sentence.” 

Let us for a moment write “y is true of x” as 
“x 8 y.” The “every open sentence determines a 
set” may be fairly expressed as 


(3) (Wz) (Ay) (Vx) (x e y=x 8 z) 
When combined with the following schema of 
open sentence existence 


(4) Gy) (Wa) è y=9) 

this yields the schema (1) of set existence which 

Russell’s paradox invalidates. But is the fault with 

(3) or (4)? Well, (4) itself is invalid, as shown by 

Grelling’s paradox, so there is no need to reject (3). 
So Russell’s paradox does not force us to aban- 
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don the “naive” view of sets. If we hold the “naive” 
view, Russell’s paradox tells us, rather, to look to 
our theory of open sentences and the semantic 
paradoxes. For if sets are the extensions of open 
sentences, how can we expect to find out what 
sets exist without first finding out what open 
sentences exist? , 

These remarks, however, are intended only to 
motivate the reduction project, not to advance it. 
I have tried to show that there should be a satis- 
factory, philosophically coherent theory of open 
sentences and sets; to show that there is such a 
theory is the task of the rest of the paper. My 
treatment of the semantic paradoxes is outlined 
informally in § IT. In § ITI the formal theory of open 
sentences is constructed. In § IV the set theory is 
introduced; this section is completely independent 
of earlier ones. The two theories are then brought 
together in § V. 


II 


The basis of Tarskian approaches to the semantic 
paradoxes is the idea that semantic predicates do 
not belong to the languages they refer to. ‘“True- 
in-L,” for instance, does not belong to L: a sentence 
of the form ‘‘x is true-in-L”’ is not a sentence of L, 
and hence cannot be true-in-L. 

If we are to be able, in a colloquial language, to 
apply semantic predicates to its own sentences, we 
must first “split the language into a series of 
languages of greater and greater extent, each of 
which stands in the same relation to the next in 
which a formalised language stands to its meta- 
language.”? : 

Reforming English in this way, we first specify 
a sub-language of least extent, containing no 
semantic predicates: call it Ej. Corresponding to 
the semantic predicates of unreformed English, we 
introduce semantic predicates referring to Ep such 
as “‘true-in-E.” The addition of these predicates to 
E, yields a new sub-language E,. Then we intro- 
duce “true-in-Z,” etc., whose addition yields Æ. 
This process is continued indefinitely. 

This is about as far as Tarski takes us, in this 
direction. The usual next move is to weigh in with 
wholesale attributions of ill-formedness of mean- 
inglessness. For instance, “‘x is true-in-E,”? would 
be deemed meaningless if x is not a sentence of Eg. 

This move stops the paradoxes, certainly. Sup- 
pose I write at the top of the blackboard “The 


? Alfred Tarski, “The Concept of Truth in Formalised Languages” in Logic, Semantics, Mathematics (Oxford, 1956), 


p- 267. 
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sentence at the top of the blackboard is not true-in- 
E,.” A little empirical investigation shows that the 
sentence referred to is not a sentence of Ey, so what 
I have written is deemed meaningless, and im- 
plies no contradiction. 

But it is an unnecessarily drastic move. Truth 
values may be consistently assigned to such sen- 
tences. Our sentence at the top of the blackboard, 
for instance, may be deemed true. Of course it 
won’t be true-in-E,, since it is not a sentence of 
E, It will be true-in-E,. We don’t need all those 
attributions of meaningless to avoid the paradoxes 
—the hierarchy of language levels is enough. To 
say that a sentence is both true and not true is 
unsatisfactory, but there is no paradox in saying 
that it is both true-in-Z, and not true-in-Z). 

Another example: I write at the top of the black- 
board, “The sentence at the top of the blackboard 
is false-in-E.”” A sentence is false-in-E, iff its denial 
is true-in-Zy, so this sentence can’t be true (i.e. it 
can’t be true-in-Z, or true-in-Z, or .. .). So we 
must say that the sentence at the top of the black- 
board is false. But it is false-in-Z,, not false-in-E,. 

There is no departure here from the principle of 
Excluded Middle. Every sentence of Ep for in- 
stance, is either true-in-Z, or false-in-Z,. And for 
reformed English as a whole, the schema “p or 
not-p” is still valid. Other key logical principles 
for reformed English will be* 


x is true-in-E,->p (substitute for x any in- 
dividual name of the sen- 
tence substituted for p) 

x is true-in-E,->« is true-in-E, +1 


These are both one-way entailments only. 

My alternative has the usual Quinean virtues of 
filling truth-value gaps. (Quine, strangely, accepts 
what I have called the usual treatment of the 
semantic paradoxes, in “The Ways of Paradox.’’) 
And it has one special advantage over the usual 
treatment: although we still have to do empirical 
investigation to see whether ‘“The sentence at the 
top of the blackboard is true-in-E,” is true, we no 
longer have to do empirical investigation to see 
whether it is meaningful. 

The preceding treatment of “true” applies also 
to “true of,” the key notion in the Grelling. In 
place of “true of” we have ‘‘true-in-E, of,” “true- 
in-E, of” etc.; and we deem ‘“‘x is true-in-E,, of g” 
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false if x is not an open sentence of E,. This clears 
up the Grelling: “not true-in-E, of itself” is not 
true-in-E, of itself, but it is true-in-, of itself. 

One further point requires discussion in respect 
of “true of.” We have ruled that “x is true-in-E, of 
y” is false if x contains a semantic predicate re- 
ferring to a language-level as high as E. Bur what 
about y? Gan an open sentence of E be true-in-E, 
of an expression containing a semantic predicate 
referring to a language-level as higa as E,? 

I see no reason why not. The paradoxes are all 
avoided without this extra restriction. Further- 


‘more, it is widely agreed that syntceic predicates 


need not be replaced by hierarchies o? correspond- 
ing predicates in the same way as semantic ones. 
Take, then, a sentence like ‘The expression con- 
sisting of concatenated occurrences cf the grd, 8th, 
[. . -] letters of the alphabet contains an occurrence 
of the grd letter of the alphabet.” This appears to 
be a sentence of Ep, irrespective of wnat language 
level the specified expression belongs <o. So, in the 
absence of any reason for not doing so, we may 
assume that “contains an occurrence of the grd 
letter of the alphabet” is true-in-Z, o° whatever it 
is true of (and hence also true-in-E, of those things, 
and so on). This clears the way also for open sen- 
tences which are true-in-E, of everything, even 
themselves: for example, “either does or does not 
contain an occurrence of the grd jetter of the 
alphabet.” I repeat, such tolerance engenders no 
contradictions. 


HI 


Formally, our theory of open sentences will be 
expressed in the categories of ordinary quantifi- 
cational logic. We need just one sort of variable: 
each variable ranges over the entire universe of the 
theory—there are no types. We need an infinite 
list of primitive predicates—eg, €,, €, etc. The 
atomic sentences of. the theory are all formulas 
consisting of a predicate letter with a variable on 
each side. More complex sentences are constructed 
by the use of the usual truth-functiona_ connectives 
and quantifiers. 

Our formalized theory will be called SF, for 
“semantic foundations,” since it is a semantic 
theory which provides foundations fo- set theory, 
and hence for mathematics. 

The intended interpretation of SF consists in 


* The subscript n here, and later, is schematic, not a bindable variable: ‘‘(dn) {x is true-in-. n)” for instance, is not meaningful 


in reformed English. 


5 The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays (New York, 1966), p- of. 
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reading “x e, y” as “x satisfies-in-L, y,” or “y is 
true-in-L, of x.” Its universe consists of the open 
- sentences of a certain language L. L is a formalised 
quantificational language containing the predi- 
cates en, so that all sentences of SF are sentences of 
L. However—and this is most important—JZ has 
other predicates as well: the universe of SF in- 
cludes all the open sentences of SF, and others as 
well. 

The importance of this may be illustrated by 
reverting for a moment to our discussion of re- 
formed English. Consider the language SE, which 
consists of all the sentences of reformed English 
which contain no other predicates than ‘‘true-in- 
E, of,” “true-in-E, of,” etc. One of these sentences 
is: 


Something is true-in-Z, of itself. 


As argued above, this is a truth of reformed Eng- 
lish: one open sentence which makes it true is 
“either does or does not contain an occurrence of 
the grd letter of the alphabet.” There is, however, 
no open sentence of SE which makes it true: all 
open sentences of SE contain semantic predicates 
and hence are true-in-Z, of nothing. It is essential 
for the truth of some sentences of SE that they refer 
to a language wider than SE. 

Returning now to our language L, the wider 
language referred to by the sentences of SF: it, too, 
contains in its lowest level L, syntactic predicates 
sufficient to provide a description of each open 
sentence of the entire language L. For every open 
sentence x, there is an open sentence true-in-L, 
just of x. It is therefore true, on the intended 
interpretation, that if x and y are objects of which 
all the same things are true-in-L,, they are iden- 
tical, and hence anything true-in-Z, of x is true- 
in-L, of y: 


(i) (Vz) eg z=y € Z)> (x en WDY €n W) 


Every instance of the following schema will be 
true on the intended interpretation: 


(ay) (Vx) (* en y=4) 


where—¢ contains no em, m>n; and 
—v« is the only free variable in ¢. 


Each such instance asserts the existence of the 
exhibited open sentence ¢. For since the only pre- 
dicate letters in ¢ are em, m <n, it is an open sen- 
tence of L,, and hence is true-in-L, of any object 
. x such that ¢. 

To accommodate general statements of open 
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sentence existence we may admit to ¢ free variables 
other than x—even after occurrences of e,, as for 
example in 


(Sy) (Vx) (x eny =. X en Z & xe, wW) 


More precisely, we accommodate such statements 
by strengthening the above schema to: 


(iia) Gy) (Vx) (* «9 =9) 
where—y is not free in 4; 
—¢ contains no €m, M2=n; and 
—every occurrence of e, in ¢ is followed 
by a free variable. 


The third condition means that, for example, only 
the first of the following sentences is an instance of 


(iia): 
(Ay) (Wx) (x eo y= (x eg Z=X €  Z)) 
(By) (Wx) (x eo y= (Z) (x co Z=X eo Z)) 
(3y) (Wx) (x eo y=xfo x) 


Clearly, all (closures of) instances of (iia) will be 
true on the intended interpretation. 

A further, and crucial, requirement for L is that, 
for each n, it should contain in its sub-language La 
all the predicates inductively definable in terms of 
predicates of L,: each of its language levels must be 
closed under inductive definition. 

What this means is best explained by examples. 
“Natural number” is inductively definable in terms 
of O and “successor”: anything is a n.n. iff its 
being so follows from the stipulation that O is a 


_ n.n and the successor of any n.n. is a n.n. Now 


suppose that we can (directly) define O and 
“successor” in L; Then our requirement for L 
says that L, must also contain the predicate ‘‘x is 
a n.n.”—i.e. it must contain an open sentence 
true-in-L, of just the natural numbers. The reason 
this is a substantial further requirement for L is 
that no open sentence of L, which is expressible in SF 
is true-in-Z, of just the natural numbers. In SF, we 
have indeed the following open sentence, which is 
true of just the natural numbers: 


(Vz)(O e5 z & (Vw) (w e5 z>S‘w e; z) .> x e Z) 


But this is an open sentence of Le, not of L;. Given 
a language L which fulfills our requirement, we 
can assert 


(5) Gy) (Vx) (x e y= (Wz)(O e z & (Ye) (w es 2 


> S‘w e; Z). D xes Z)) 


But the open sentence y here asserted to exist is not 
the one exhibited on the right of the “=”: it is 
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another, true-in-L, of the things the exhibited one 
is true-in-Lg of. Our requirement introduces a 
further respect in which the vocabulary of L must 
outrun that of SF. 

Another example: Let us call an open sentence 
a “counter” iff it is true-in-Z) of nothing or true- 
in-L, of a counter; this is an inductive definition of 
“counter” in terms of the predicate “true-in-Ly of,” 
which is a predicate of L. Then, if Z is a language 
of the kind specified for the intended interpre- 
tation, there is an open sentence of L, true of just 
the counters: 


(ay) (Vx) (x e, y=x is a counter) 


The counters are then specifiable as the open sen- 
tences which satisfy every open sentences z of L, 
which is such that (z) z is true-in-Z, of anything 
true-in-Z, of nothing, and (ii) z is true-in-Z, of 


anything true-in-L, of something z is true-in-L, of. 


So we may assert 
(6) Gy) (Ya) e y=(Vz)((Ww)((Wo)v f w> 
we, Z) & (Vw) (Vo) (w e z & wegu.> ve z) 
.D x & Z)) 
It may be shown that if L meets this further 
requirement all (closures of) instances of the fol- 
lowing schema will be true: 


(it) (3y) (Wx) (x en y =¢) 
where—y is not free in ¢; 
—ġ contains no ém,m>n; and 
—ifa bound variable occurs following 
an occurrence of e, every other 
occurrence of that variable either 
follows an occurrence of e,, or isin a 
quantifier. 


Thus (5) and (6) are instances of (ii), though not 
of (iia). 

As the non-logical axiom schemas of SF we 
adopt (i) and (ii). For purposes of later reference, 
we also specify a weaker system SF (a), which has 
(iia) in place of (ii). 

The intended model for SF is a hierarchical 
language of the sort described, in which each level 
is closed under inductive definition. Models for 
SF (a), however, need contain none of the induc- 
tively definable open sentences. 


IV 
My theory of sets is most conveniently introduced 


by comparison with the Simple Theory of Types 
(STT). 
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The variables of STT all have numerical tuper- 
scripts. Its atomic sentences are al of the form 
x" ey”! More complex sentences are constructed 
by the use of the usual truth-functiona] connectives 
and quantifiers. It has an axiom screma of ex- 
tensionality 

(Yz {z e xatiayn ¢ gttys (aes e u2t2r 

yett € wnt?) 


and an axiom schema of set existence 


Gy" +4) (Vx) (a8 € y®*4=¢) 

where y"*? is not free in ¢. 

Russell derived STT from the Ramified Theory 
of Types with the Axiom of Reducibility. The effect 
of his definitions is that talk of sets is translated 
into talk of predicative propositicnal functions 
which does not distinguish between coext2nsive 
ones. The same definitions can be zpplied <o the 
Ramified Theory of Types without the Axiom of 
Reducibility, and the result is the so-called. Con- 
structive Theory of Types (CTT). It differs from 
STT only in having the following weaker axiom 
schema of set existence :® 


(Gyt (Wx") (a? e y®** =¢) 
where—y"*? is not free in ¢; and 
—¢ contains no variable with superscript 
>n-+1, and no bound variable with 
superscript >n+1. 


The Axiom of Reducibility was introduced into 
the Ramified Theory of Types main_y because the 
weaker system provided inadequate foundations 
for classical mathematics. The difference it makes 
can be seen much more simply by comparing STT 
with CTT. i 

The most notable failure of CTT is in connection 
with the Least Upper Bound prirciple for real 
numbers. Let “...*...° be some open sextence 
formulable in the classical theory of real numbers; 
then it is an axiom of that theory that if there is a 
real no less than all reals x such that. .x..., there is 
a least real no less than all reals x such tnat...x«.... 


`The trouble is that, although there is a system of 
definitions which makes all classical theorems about 


reals theorems of STT, it does not make most of 
these statements of the existence of least upper 
bounds theorems of CTT. Our system. of definitions, 
following Dedekind, construes reals zs nested sets 
of ratios: 4/2, for example, is construed as the set 
of all ratios whose squares are less than 2/1. Sup- 
pose this makes reals sets of type s. Then every 


8 My presentation of STT and CTT is modelled on that of Quine, Set Theory and its Logic (Cambridge, Méss., 1965), § 36. 
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sentence of the classical theory of reals is trans- 
lated into a sentence of our type theory which 
contains no variables of type higher than k. “x* < 
y*,” in particular, becomes ‘(Vz*~4)(z¥7? ex* 
> zk~teyk\ ”? And the least real no less than all 
reals x* such that ...2*... turns out to be the set 
of ratios y*~! such that (Gx*)(y*"1 e x€ & 2... xE 
. . .). Now the sentence which says that the least 
upper bound exists is 

(7) GAVE e a (Bu) yt e at & 
‘and this is an axiom of STT, but not of CTT.” 

Another branch of mathematics, sometimes 
called classical, to which CTT is inadequate is that 
in which the existence of indenumerable totalities 
is asserted. On this point, however, I can do no 
better than endorse Quine’s sentiments: “This 
obstruction of Cantor’s theorem might itself be 
seen as a virtue. The ins and outs of infinite arith- 
metic have claimed attention because they seemed 
forced on us by the same intuitively acceptable 
principles that underlay classical mathematics. If 
our constructive set theory were adequate to’ all 
reasonable demands of really classical mathe- 
matics, we might see its inadequacy to infinite 
arithmetic as a happy escape.’’® 

I now propose a theory of sets which combines 
the advantages of STT and CTT. Intermediate in 
power between them, it may be called ITT. It 
does not share the inadequacy of CTT to least 
bounds: (7) is an axiom. In fact the normal de- 
velopment of the theories of natural, rational, real 
and complex numbers, real functions etc. may be 
carried through exactly as in STT. But, like CTT, 
it prevents the proof of Cantor’s theorem. 

ITT is like STT and CTT except for having the 


set existence axiom schema 
(ay? **) (Wx?) (x9 e y?t?=¢) 
where—y" +1 is not free in J; and 


—ġ contains no variable with superscript 
>n+t. l 


v 


The following definitions provide an effective 
means for translating the sentences of ITT into 
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sentences of SF. Under this translation, every 
theorem of ITT becomes a theorem of SF, and 
every theorem of CTT becomes a theorem of SF (a). 


x2 for x, where—x, is the j™ variable of SF; 
—xP is the n' variable with 
superscript m in ITT; and 
—j=2"(am+1). 
(The point of this definition is to ensure that each 
variable of ITT is assigned a distinct variable of 
SF. Now the unsubscripted “ce” is defined; the 
definition is contextual, and depends on the super- 
scripts of the flanking variables.) 
x? ey! for x? & y! 
x! ey? for (3z!) ((Yw0) (w? e xt =w® e 2!) & z! e 
2 


y 

x? ey? for (Az*)((Vw')(w! e x2 =w) e 27) & 2? 

€a 4°) etc. ' 

Roughly speaking, these definitions identify each 
set of type n in ITT with an open sentence of level 
nin SF. The sets of type n in CTT, similarly, are 
identified with open sentences of level n in SF (a). 
The extra sets, recognized in ITT but not in CTT, ` 
are identified with the inductively definable open 
sentences, recognised in SF but not in SF (a). 

In the development of classical mathematics in 
STT, certain key results are conditional on an 
“Axiom of Infinity,” which says that there are 
infinitely many entities of lowest type. To get these 
results unconditionally, this assumption has to be 
made a genuine axiom of the system. Whitehead 
and Russell preferred to introduce it as an hypo- 
thesis, when needed, because of its apparently 
contingent character. In ITT, also, the Axiom of 
Infinity is required. But we need have no reser- 
vations about making it an extra genuine axiom of 
ITT. For the definitions given above, which make 
all the other theorems of ITT theorems of SF, do 
the same for the Axiom of Infinity. The whole 
system J7'7'+ Ax. Infin. is definable in SF. 

I‘have shown how the extra strength of ITT 
over CTT, which makes it adequate to mathe- 
matics, may be linked with SF’s assumption of the 
existence of inductively definable open sentences. 
This assumption is, I think, the chief novelty of 
SF. To conclude, I would like to suggest that a 


7 The Least Upper Bound principle is often formulated “every bounded set of reals has a least bound.” I have followed the 
usual practice of interpreting the apparent reference to sets as a use of what Quine calls the “‘virtual theory” of sets (see Set 
Theory and its Logic, § 2f.)—i.e. as a way of expressing a schema, whose instances refer to reals only, not sets. For if the reference 
to sets were genuine, the principle would need to be supplemented with a theory telling us what sets existed, before we could 
use it to infer the existence of any particular least bound; and then there would not be one “classical theory of reals,” but 


many, incorporating various set theories. 
8 Quine, ibid., p- 265. 
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similar assumption in the Ramified Theory of 
Types would serve most of the purposes for which 
the Axiom of Reducibility was introduced, and 
without precluding the construal of propositional 
functions as open sentences. However, this would 
still not make it as good a theory of open sentences 


Sydney University 


as SF: the basic obscurity of the Vicious Circle 
Principle would remain, as would tke cumbrous 
apparatus of orders and types (compared with SF’s 
elegant first-order logic), and the Axiom of In- 
finity would still be required as an indeper.dent, 
ad hoc assumption.® 


Received Merch 17, 1976 


® The language L, referred to on the intended interpretation of SF, is supposed to be such that each level Za is closec under 
inductive definition. But didn’t Tarski show that the satisfaction predicate for a language is inductively definak le in terrrs of the 
predicates of the language? And won’t this mean that the Grelling paradox arises in each La, and hence that S*‘is inconsistent? 
No. Each of the Ln, being closed under inductive definition, will contain infinitely many primitive predicates. But Tarski’s 
method only applies to languages with finitely many. His sweeping claim, that the method works for-every formalised language 


of finite order (ibid., p. 265), is wrong 


But the final answer to worries about SF’s consistency is the following proof, suggested by Dana Scott. 


Let SF be expanded to SF+ J by the addition of an identity predicate. Then SF-+ J has a normal model in the integers. Proof: 


(a) In SF+I, axiom schema (i) follows from (ii). So we only need to provide an interpretation of the e, wa:ch satisfies (11). 

(b) Consider first those instances of (ii) which contain no other predicates than =and eo. These have a mcdel in 2nd order 
arithmetic (interpret=as identity between integers, and eo as membership). Then there is also a non-standard <-sorted 
model in which the sets are denumerable. Choose some enumeration of them. Then there is also an isomorphic model in 
which the m" set is replaced by the integer m; this fixes the interpretation of «o. 

(c) Now consider the new instances of (ii) which contain no ep, n> 1. Since ¢ is an arithmetic predicate, thr:e have 2 model 
in 2nd-order arithmetic (e, now being interpreted as membership). Operate as above to get an arithmetic interpretation 


for e. 
(d) And so on. 
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I. THREATS, OFFERS, LAW, OPINION AND 
LIBERTY 


J. P. 


1. Introduction 


O threats and offers curtail liberty? The doc-. 


tors disagree over this question, which is a sure 
sign of a philosophical problem in need of treat- 
ment. The following summary shows the nature 
and extent of the disagreement. (1) Both do. 
(Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, tr. Ross, 1110a; Bay [1958], 
p- 93; Cassinelli [1966]; Frankfurt [1973].) (2) 
Threats do, but offers do not. (Benn and Weinstein 
[1971], p- 201; Hart and Honoré [1959]; Nozick 
[1972].) (3) Neither do. (Parent [1974 (2)]; Steiner 
[1975].) (See also Pennock ([1972], pp. 5f). Un- 
surprisingly, no one maintains that (4) offers do, 
but threats do not. 
Unsurprisingly, too, this crude categorization 
needs qualification and amplification. Thus, as to 
` (4), it is usually maintained that both sometimes do, 
namely, when the threat is strong or the offer is 
large. As to (1) and (2), it is usually contended that, 
when the threat is strong, the threatenee is not fully 
free, or has no real choice. As to (3), the position of 
Parent, e.g., is that threats do not diminish social 
jreedom, though they do sometimes diminish freedom 
of choice, which he takes to be a different concept 
from social freedom (Parent [1974 (2)], p. 156). 
The doctors disagree not only in what they say, 
but also in why they say it. For they are predomi- 
nantly either (i) arguers or (ii) reporters. Thus, (i) 
Frankfurt, Nozick and Steiner offer argument in 
support of their positions. But, (ii), Aristotle follows 
his usual procedure of:.considering what we or- 
dinarily say (for a start, at any rate); and so do 
Benn and Weinstein, Hart and Honoré, and 
Parent. However, this crude categorization, too, 
needs qualification and amplification. For, firstly, 
in conceptual analysis, the distinction between 
reporting and arguing is in any case not clear-cut. 
Secondly, whereas Aristotle and Parent claim to 
report truly what is ordinarily (or correctly) said in 
common speech, Hart and Honoré and Benn and 
Weinstein claim to report not only this, but also 
what is ordinarily said in the semi-technical dis- 
course of polities and law. E.g., on politics, Hart 
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writes “‘(coercion) into obedience by the threat of 
legal punishment... rather than physical restric 
tions is what is normally meant in the discuss-on of 
political arrangements by restrictions on likerty” 
(Hart [1961], p. 21). While on the law, he points: 
out, e.g., the following fact. Suppose that a high- 
wayman (H)} points a pistol at a traveller (T and 
says to him “Your money or your life”; and tuat T 
hands over the money which he is carrying, which, 
however, happens to be not his own but hē em- 
ployer’s. The common man would say thet T’s 
action was “not wholly voluntary,” wherezs the 
Anglo-American lawyer would say that i: was 
done “without mens rea” ; but both would say “hat it 
was “excusable” (Hart [1962], pp. 163f.). 

I consider position (2) (above) to 3e, the correct 
one, and my primary objective is to provide argu- 
ment to show why it is so. My argument s dif- 
ferent from Nozick’s, however, and so wll be 
found, I hope, to complement his valuabE dis- 
cussion. Finally, it may well ‘be thought thet this 
question forms only a small part cf the gz=neral 
philosophical question, or questions, about Imerty. | 
We shall find, however, that this is noi she case, and 
that answering it involves providing an eluciciation 
of the idea of liberty in general; which is, irdeed, 
my pede and main objective ir: ‘this es-ay. 


2, Desire and Liberty 


Steiner argues as follows to prove that neither ` 
threats nor offers, which he calls collestively ‘inter- ` 
ventions,” diminish liberty (Steiner [1975], £. 43). 
The effect of H’s threat to T (above). “Either you 
will not have your money, or you will not have 
your life,” is normally to change T’s desire. 3efore - 
-the threat, T wants to keep his money, bur after - 
the threat he wants not to do so. Likewise with 
offers. H’s conditional offer to T, “If vou wil give 
me your money, then I will give you my life,” nor- 
mally implies (in the popular, not in any log-vian’s _ 
sense of “implies”) “Either you will not have your 
money, or you will not have my life.” The effect . 


of this, again, may be to change T’s desire tc keep - 
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his money into a desire not to do so. However, 
whether T desires. to have his money or not is 
irrelevant to whether T is unfree to have his 
money or not. So the argument goes thus. (1) The 
effect of any intervention is normally to change the 
desire of A (the intervenee) to D into a desire to -D. 
(2) “A desires to D” and “A desires to -D” are both 
irrelevant to “A is unfree to D.” Therefore, (3) No 
. intervention curtails liberty. . 

I shall argue now, not that (3) is false (though I 
shall do this later [Sec. 3],) but rather that Steiner’s 
argument fails to prove (3) true because one of its 
premisses is false. The false premiss is not, however, 
(2). For it is now generally agreed that, although 
the truth or falsity of “4A desires to D” is relevant to 
the truth or falsity'of “A feels unfree to D,” it is not 
relevant to the truth or falsity of “A is unfree to D.” 
This is what is wrong with, e.g., Mill’s definition of 
liberty, “liberty consists in doing what one desires” 
(On Liberty, v). (See Friedman [1966] ; Berlin [1969], 
pp. xxxviiff.; Cassinelli [1966], p. 22; Day ]1970], 
pp. 190ff.; Oppenheim [1961], pp. 143ff.; Steiner 
[1975], pp. 33ff.). It is premiss (1) which is false. 
For, logically, there are four possibilities. T can (i) 
both have his money and have his life; (ii) not 
have his money but have his life; (iii) have his 
money but not have his life; (iv) both not have his 


money and not have his life. Happily for T, how- - 


ever, (iv) can be eliminated. This is because H’s 
threat, “If you will not give me your money, then I 
will take your life” normally implies (in the popu- 
lar, not any logician’s sense of “‘implies”) “If you 
will give me your money, then I will not take your 
life.” Now, in fact, H’s threat does not affect T’s 
desire at all, since what T would like to do, both 
after the threat as well as before it, is (i). The effect 
of H’s threat is rather to bring T to realise that, 
after the “‘dead-line” has been passed, he will be 
unable to do as he wants to do, namely, (i); and so 
to reflect whether he is less averse to doing (ii) than 
to doing (iii), or conversely; and to choose accord- 
ingly. Normally, he will choose alternative (ii). 
However, because the first conjunct of (ii) is ‘‘not 
to have his money,” it looks as though, after and be- 
cause of the threat, T wants not to have his money. 
This is what makes Steiner’s argument seem plaus- 
ible. 

A possible obstacle to the realization that desire 
is irrelevant to liberty is the existence of the locu- 
tion “A is free to D if he wants to.” As Benn and 
Weinstein point out, the force of this is ironic, as in 
_ “Of course you are perfectly free to cut off your 
` ears, if that is what you really want to do” (Benn 
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and Weinstein [1971], p. 195). Similarly, Hare 
notes the irony in “If you want to break your 
springs, go on driving as you are doing” (Hare 
[1952], p. 36). This locution brings out an im- 
portant point about the relation of liberty to desire, 
which is that we do not normally speak of A being 
(un)free to D unless to D is the sort of thing that 
the average, reasonable man might want to do. 
However, a literalist might be misled by the 
locution into believing that the truth of “A desires 
to D” is a sufficient condition of the truth of “A is 
free to D”. In fact, of course, “You are free to cut 
off your ears if you want to” no more entails “If 
you are not free to cut off your ears, then you do 
not want to” than “There is beer if you want it” 
entails “If there is no beer, then you do not want 
any.” 

A more serious cause of the false belief that the 
concept of liberty is linked to that of desire is the 
confusion of “voluntarily (or freely)” with “will- 
ingly (or gladly}.” Hobbes, e.g., writes as follows 
respecting a case discussed by Aristotle (J.c.), from 
whom he doubtless took it. “...when a man 
throweth his goods into the Sea for fear the ship 
should sink, he doth it nevertheless very willingly 
... It is therefore the action, of one that was free 
... (Leviathan, I, xxi, first emphasis added). This 
sounds plausible; yet, on consideration, it is 
plainly false. For, in the circumstances which 
Hobbes describes, the average man does not jettison 
his goods willingly (or gladly). On the contrary, he 
jettisons them very unwillingly (or reluctantly). On 
the other hand, he does jettison them voluntarily 
(or freely), since no one compels him to do so. 
Locke makes the same mistake as Hobbes. He con- 
siders the case where A is locked in a room where 
there is B, whom A wants very much to see. Con- 
sequently, A remains in the room very willingly; 
from which Locke infers, wrongly, that he does so 
voluntarily (Essay, II, xxi, 10; cp. Melden [1961], 
p. 219; O’Connor [1971], p. 77). Hobbes’ ex- 
ample shows how A can D voluntarily but un- 
willingly. For an illustration of how A can D 
willingly but not voluntarily, consider the good 
soldier who dies executing an order to hold his 
position at all costs. He does not act voluntarily, 
because he cannot leave his position, since if he 
tries to do so, his superior will shoot him. Yet he 
acts willingly, for he believes that his cause is just, 
and that the execution of the order is necessary for 
the victory of his cause. However, “A Ds willingly” 
entails “A wants to D.” So he who confuses “will- 
ingly (or gladly)” with “voluntarily (or freely)” 
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will believe, falsely, that the truth of “4A desires to 
D” is a necessary condition of the truth of “A is 
free to D.” 

The latest type of desire (or will) theories of 
liberty is based on the concept of a second-order 
desire. According to Plamenatz and Dworkin, A Ds 
unfreely if and only if he Ds from a motive from 
which he desires not to act (Dworkin [1970]; 
Plamenatz [1938], p. 122; op. Locke [1975], pp. 
104ff.). However, if H kills T because he desires to 
have T’s money, although he desires not to have 
that base desire; it does not follow that H acts 
unfreely in killing T. “I did not want to want to do 
it” is no more an excuse than is “I did not want 
to do it.” This sort of theory too breaks down on 
the fact that desire (or will) is irrelevant to liberty. 
(The special case in which A Ds unfreely because B 
arouses in A an irresistible desire to D, will be 
considered later [Subsec. 5.2].) 


3. Threats, Offers and Liberty 

H’s threat to T, “Either you will not have your 
money, or you will not have your life,” curtails T’s 
liberty because it makes T (about to be) unable 
to do something which he can now do, namely, (i) 
both have his money and also have his life (Sec. 2). 
(It is assumed that the threat is a normal, i.e. 
genuine one; i.e. that H sincerely intends to 
execute his threat and is not bluffing; that he is 
able to execute his threat and has not forgotten to 
load his pistol, and so forth.) It is necessary to say 
that H’s threat makes T “about to be” unable to 
do (i), because he will not actually be unable to do 
it until the time-limit has expired. With a normal 
threat like this one, the threatener always allows an 
interval between making it and executing it, so that 
the threatenee can reflect before deciding between 
(ii) and (iii). Similarly, with normal offers, the 
offerer allows the offeree time to think it over be- 
fore deciding whether to accept it or to reject it. 

The failure to understand why and how threats 
curtail liberty proceeds from concentrating atten- 
tion on T’s simple action, keeping his money, rather 
than on the complex (i.e., conjunctive) action (i). 
The difficulty is that it is rightly recognized, on the 
one hand, that H’s threat curtails T’s liberty some- 
how; and yet, on the other hand, that it does not 
make him unfree to keep his money. The first step 
towards understanding why and how threats cur- 
tail liberty is to recognise that a threat (unlike an 
offer [Subsec. [6.1]) must be complex, and is best 


expressed by an alternation; and that any alterna-. 


tion negates some conjunction. In the Calculus of 
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Propositions, the formula (-P A - Q1;(P & Q) isa 
tautology. (Cp. Pollock [1973], p. 235.) I think | 
that this point may have been overlooked because 
philosophers of action tend to neglect the im- 
portant subject of complex actions. 

In the light of these considerations, it is possible - 
to reply to an objection by Cassine li to the view 
that threats diminish freedom. (Cassinelli [1966], 
pp. 33f.). He considers the case where A murders B 
in a state in which there is a law against murder 
which is backed by a threat of. punishment: by, 
death. The fact that A nevertheless did murder B, 
says Cassinelli, shows that the threat did not make 
him unfree to do so; for it is illogica- to say that A 
was unfree to do something which he in fact did. 
The reply to this objection is that it is quite true, but 
that it commits the fallacy of ignorati elenchi. For it 
does not show that A was not unable both to take 
B’s life and also to keep his own life which is how 
this threat in fact curtails A’s liberty (Subsec. 6.2). 

But does not H’s complex (i.e., conditional or 
alternative) offer to T, “Either you will not have 
your money, or you will not have my life,” simi- 
larly diminish T’s liberty by making him (about to 
be) unable to do something which ke can now do, 
namely, both have his money and also have H’s 
life? It does not do so. For the crusial distinction 
between threats and offers is as follcws. Before H’s 
threat, T does and therefore can uncorditionally both 
have his money and also have his life; whereas after 
H’s threat T cannot do both these things. But 
before H’s offer, T cannot unconditionzily both have 
his money and also have H’s life. For, in this” 
context, “have H’s life” means “receive H’s life © 
from H.” And T cannot do this un ess and until H 
gives his life to T. Consequently, H’s offer does not 
make T (about to be) unable to do something 
which he can unconditionally now do. H’s threat - 
deprives T by making him (about to be) unable to © 
do something which he can unconditionally now‘ 
do; whereas H’s offer-does not do tris. This is the 
vital difference between threats amd conditional 
offers, on which hinges the fact that threats curtail 
liberty whereas conditional offers do not, and to 
recognize it is to take the second step to under- 
standing the relation of threats and offers to free- 
dom. Furthermore, we shall see shortly that offers 
not only never decrease the liberty of the offeree, 
but also sometimes (though not alwavs) increase it 
(Sec. 4). Threats, on the other hand, never increase 
the liberty of the threatenee. What has been said is 
true of any threat, regardless of its strength. H’s 
very weak threat, “Either you will give me your 
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money, or I will give you the rough edge of my 
tongue,” also diminishes T’s freedom, because it 
makes him (about to be) unable to do something 
which he is now doing and therefore can un- 
conditionally now do, namely, both have his 
money and also have his ears secure from verbal 
assault. (Cp. Austin [1961]; Locke [1975]; Moore 
[1912]; Nowell-Smith [1954]; O’Connor [1971], 
pp. 26ff.) 


4. Ability and Liberty 

B decreases 4’s liberty by decreasing the number 
of alternative actions which A can perform. The 
effect of H’s threat to T, “Your money or your 
life,” is to eliminate (in the near future) the 
alternative of T’s both keeping his money and also 
keeping his life. Similarly, T now has the alter- 
natives of either going from London (L) to York 
(Y), or staying in L. If H imprisons T, he elimi- 
nates the former alternative, and thereby decreases 
T’s freedom. So may not B increase A’s freedom by 
increasing the number of alternative actions which 
A can pérform? Some certainly think so. Mac- 
Murray, e.g.; maintains this position as part of the 
following general thesis on liberty. Freedom is the 
summum bonum, and there are two main roads to it, 
the philosophical-religious high road and the 
scientific-technological low road. The former, 
Platonic-Stoic-Christian way is the way of dimin- 
ishing our desires, and the latter, modern Western 
way is the way of increasing our powers. Mac- 
Murray thinks that the low road has turned out to 
be no road, and that we should do better to return 
to the high road (MacMurray [1949], I). 

We have in effect already rejected MacMurray’s 
thesis about the high road as resting on a mis- 
conception of the relation of liberty to desire 
(Sec. 2). If H makes T unable to go to Y by 
imprisoning him, then T will not cease to be unfree 
to go if he suppresses his desire to go; though he will 
admittedly cease to feel unfree to go if he does this. 
So T will not increase his freedom by decreasing 
his desires. But we must also reject MacMurray’s 
thesis respecting the low road. 

Two centuries ago, when T wanted to go from 
L to Y, he had no alternative but to go by road. 
One century ago, he had the alternatives of going 
either by road or not by road, but the latter alter- 
native took the single form of going by rail. Today, 
however, the alternative of going not by road 
includes the two sub-alternatives of going by rail 
or going by air. The. question is whether the 
+ inventors of railways and aircraft have made T 
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more free. It may be argued that they have, as 
follows. 

When H releases T from prison, he adds to T’s 
alternative of staying in L the alternative of going 
to Y, and thereby augments T’s freedom. Simi- 
larly, when the inventor of aircraft adds to 'T’s 
options of going to Y by road or by rail the further 
option of going by air, he too increases T’s liberty. 
But the objection is that there is a crucial dif- 
ference between the two cases. Before H released T 
from prison, T was unfree to go to Y; and this is 
why H’s giving T the additional alternative of 
going to Y increases T’s freedom. But before their 
inventor invented aircraft, T was not unfree, but 
unable to fly to Y; and this is why their inventor’s 
giving T the additional alternative of going to Y 
by air increases T’s power. Now liberty, so far from 
being identical with ability (or power), presupposes 
it. I.e., the truth of “‘A is able to D” is a necessary 
condition both of the truth and also of the falsity of 
“A is free to D” (Day [1970], p. 180). Consequently, 
it is neither true nor false that, one century ago, T 
was unfree to fly from L to Y. Rather, the question, 
whether he was unfree to do so or not, does not 
arise. 

The case is similar with offers; for these, like 
inventions, often increase the number of alternative 
things that A can do (Benn and Weinstein [1971], 
p. 201). So do such offers augment liberty? The 
answer is implicit in what has just been said. If H 
first imprisons T in L, and then says to him “If you 
will give me your money, then you may go to Y,” 
he increases T’s liberty by giving him the alterna- 
tive of going to Y; because before the offer T was 
unfree to go to Y. But if H says to T, as T is setting out 
for Y on foot, “If you will give me your money, then 
you may have my horse,” then H does not increase 
T’s liberty by giving him the extra option of going 
to Y on horseback; because before the offer T was 
not unfree, but unable to go to Y on horseback. In 
this case, the effect of H’s offer is to increase T’s 
power, not his liberty. 

So the answer to the question posed at the 
beginning of this Section is that only sometimes 
does B increase A’s freedom by increasing the 
number of alternative actions which A can perform. 
At the other times B thereby increases, not Æ’s - 
freedom, but his power. 

One likely cause of the confusion of liberty with 
ability is the fact that the same word, “can,” is 
used for both concepts. The point of the statement, 
“Today, T can fly from L to Y,” may be either (1) 
that today we have aircraft, whereas one century ` 
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ago we had not (ability); or (2) that today there is 
no governmental prohibition on civil avaition, 
whereas yesterday there was (liberty). 

Moore’s theory fails through not distinguishing 
unfreedom from inability. According to Moore, 
A Ds unfreely when and only when he cannot -D 
if he chooses (Moore [1912]; Austin [1961]). Yet 
when A is so sick that he cannot leave his bed if he 
chooses, he does not stay in his bed unfreely. His 
illness diminishes his power, not his liberty. (Cp. 
Hobbes, /.c.). 


5. Conditions of Unfreedom 

Generally speaking, it is not disputed that the 
truth of “B makes A unable to D” is a sufficient 
condition of the truth of “A is unfree to D.” (How- 
ever, we shall have to notice an important qualifica- 
tion of this statement shortly [Subsec. 5.5.].) 
Consequently, in saying that H’s threat to T, “Your 
money or your life,” curtails T’s liberty because it 
makes T (about to be) unable both to have his 
money and also to have his life, Iam saying noth- 
ing controversial. I am saying that the way in 
which this threat curtails T’s liberty is not essen- 
tially different from the way in which H curtails 
T’s liberty to go from L to Y when he imprisons 
him. However, some maintain that threats and 
offers diminish freedom in ways that are different 
from this way. 


5.1. Ineligible Alternatives 

We have seen that Benn and Weinstein hold that 
threats curtail liberty but that offers do not (Sec. 
1.). They contend that threats do this by making 
some alternative action ineligible. “Ineligible” is 
an evaluative term, and the concept of an in- 
eligible alternative is relative to the average man, 
so that “an ineligible alternative’ means “an 
alternative which it is unreasonable for the average 
man to choose.” Only a strong threat, such as 
“Your money or your life,” confronts T with an 
alternative that it is unreasonable for the average 
man to choose, namely, to keep his money but to 
lose his life. A weak threat, such as “Either you will 
give me your money, or I will give you the rough 
edge of my tongue,” does not diminish freedom, 
because it would not be -unreasonable for the 
average man to choose to keep his money but to 
forfeit the security of his ears from verbal assault. 
On this account, therefore, H’s strong threat cur- 
tails T’s liberty not (or at any rate, not only) by 
making it (about to be) impossible for him both to 
keep his money and also to keep his life, but (or 
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at any rate, but also) by making it smreasonable for 
him to keep his money. H does this > attaching to 
T’s keeping his money the very higk price of losing 
his life; for in this situation, to choose to keep his 
money is in effect to choose both to keep his money 
and also to lose his life. On this view, therefore, 
there are two ways in which B can make A unfree, 
namely, (1) by making some alternative impossible 
for A, and (2) by making some alternative in- 
eligible for A. 

This theory seems to me to be opea to the follow- 
ing objections. Firstly, it involves Cassinelli’s para- 
dox (Sec. 3). For suppose that T zr unreasonable; 
i.e., that he keeps his money anc loses his life. 
Then, on this theory, T does a thing which he is 
unfree to do. But this is illogical. 

Secondly, suppose that H holds ott to a female T 
a large sack full of money and says to her “You 
may have all this money.” Then H presents T with 
two alternatives, viz., either to accept his offer or 
to reject it, the latter of which is very ineligible. 
On this theory, therefore, T is unfree to decline the 
money. But this contradicts its autkors’ thesis that 
offers do not diminish freedom. 

Thirdly, suppose that the sum of money which T 
is carrying is very large and furtherrnore all that he 
possesses; and that H, without showing a gun, says 
to him imploringly “Please give me vour money.” 
Then H presents T with two alternatives, viz., 
either to grant H’s request or to refuse it, the 
former of which is very ineligible. On this theory, 
therefore, T is unfree to hand over as money. But 
this conflicts with the received view that requests 
do not diminish freedom. 

-By attaching to T’s keeping his money the price 
of losing his life, H deters (or attem:s to deter) T 
from keeping his money. But B dozs not make A 
unfree to D by deterring him from Dang. To do this, 
B must prevent A from Ding. The meligible alter- 
natives theory is so plausible precise-y because men. . 
tend not to distinguish between dete-rence and pre- ' 
vention. However, we shall see later that this dis- 
tinction is crucial for the analysis of the concept of 
liberty (Subsecs. 6.2., 6.3). 


5.2. Irresistible Motives 

We have also seen that Frankfurt maintains that 
both threats and offers diminish freedom (Sec. 1.). 
He argues that, in the case of strong threats, B 
makes A unfree to D by arousing im him a motive 
“so powerful that he cannot preventi: from leading 
him to submit to the threat” (Frankfurt [1973], p 
77). Similarly, in the case of attractive offers, B 
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makes A unfree to D by arousing in him an irresis- 
tible desire to gain the offered benefit. 

This theory seems to me to be open to the follow- 
ing objection. Suppose that, when H says to T 
“Your money or your life,” H’s mien is so terrifying 
and T’s disposition is so timid that H’s action 
arouses in T an intense fear amounting to panic, 
in consequence of which T hands over his money 
“automatically.” This is perfectly possible; but it is 
not a case of pure threatening. For, although H 
menaces T, he also’ intimidates him; and T does not 
comply with H’s threat at all, but is cowed into doing 
as he does. Although threatening and intimidating 
are usually not distinguished, they are, I think, 
quite different concepts. In the field of labor- 
relations, e.g., it is surely no less important (and 
difficult) to distinguish threatening from intimidat- 
ing than it is to distinguish threatening from warn- 
ing (see Nozick [1972], pp. 120ff.). Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the paradigm threat situation is 
one from which emotion is wholly absent; i.e., one 
in which H is quite unalarming and/or T is quite 
fearless, and in which T chooses to keep his life 


and lose his money, rather than conversely, from as : 


dispassionate a consideration of his interest as when 
he decides to spend a legacy on a new car rather 
than on new furniture. The failure to distinguish 
between threatening and intimidating is explained 
by an obvious overlap between the concepts. Very 
often, when B threatens A, he also (not necessarily 
intentionally) intimidates him; and when A com- 
plies with B’s threat, he is very often moved by fear 
as well as by interest. 

Similarly with offers. Suppose that H holds out 
to a female T a large sack full of money and says to 
her “You may have all this money if you will give 
me your hand in marriage,” and that T is both 
avaricious and destitute. Then H’s action may 
arouse in T a desire so intense that she “‘instinc- 
tively” snatches the sack with one hand and gives 
her other hand to H. However, this is not a case of 


pure offering. For, although H makes T an offer, he - 


also tempts her; and T does not accept H’s offer at all, 
but is lured into doing as she does. Here again, the 
paradigm offer situation is one from which emotion 
is wholly absent, and in which A decides to accept 
or to decline B’s offer by a purely rational calcula- 
tion of his interests. But here, too, there is an ob- 
vious overlap between offering and tempting. Very 
often, when B makes A an offer, he also (not 
necessarily intentionally) tempts him; and when A 
accepts B’s offer, he is very often moved by desire 
as well as by interest. Moreover, although not all 
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offering involves tempting, all tempting does in- 
volve offering. 

I agree with Frankfurt, then, that B can make A 
unfree to D by making him unable to D through 
arousing in him either an irresistible fear of Ding, 
or an irresistible desire of -Ding. But I do not agree 
that this shows that and how threats and offers 
curtail liberty, because what have just been de- 
scribed are extreme intimidation and extreme 
temptation; and intimidating is not identical with 
threatening, nor is tempting identical with offering. 
However, the fact that B can simultaneously both 
threaten A and intimidate him, or both make 4 
an offer and tempt him, brings out again the 
importance of complex (conjunctive) actions 
(Secs. 3.6). We describe these complex actions by 
such locutions as “B made A a very tempting offer.” 


5.3. Psychological Unfreedom 

Some say that, in the cases of extreme intimida- 
tion and extreme temptation just discussed (Sub- 
sec. 5.2), H coerces T psychologically. But why 
“psychologically”? If T, moved by extreme fear, 
hands over his money “automatically”, or, moved 
by extreme desire, snatches H’s money “‘instinc- 
tively”, then we describe what T does as “purely 
physical reactions.” Moreover, it is precisely and 
only in these extreme cases where there are purely 
physical reactions that T is coerced. When T is only 
moderately frightened or tempted, he is not unfree. 
In any case, the ‘“physically/psychologically” 
distinction is not clear-cut. If H uses post-hypnotic 
suggestion to make T unable to walk from L to Y, 
does H coerce T psychologically or physically? 
The important point is that, for the purposes of 
this inquiry, it does not matter. All that matters is 
that H makes T unable to walk from L to Y; whether 
“physically”? or “psychologically” is immaterial. 

Cassinelli says that the kleptomaniac (K) is 
psychologically unfree to refrain from stealing 
because his irresistible desire to steal makes him 
incapable of not stealing (Cassinelli [1966], pp. 
39f.). But this is incorrect, for an important reason. 
Unfreedom is essentially an interpersonal affair, in 
which B makes A unable to D. But K is not made 
unable to refrain from stealing by another person; 
he just ¿is unable to do sos Or, if he is made unable 
to do so, it is not by another person, but by his own 
irresistible desire. This is the conception of freedom 
as an intrapersonal relation between one part of one 
man’s mind and another part of it. This vital 
distinction is clearly revealed in the language of 
the psychologists, who call K’s thefts not com- 
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pulsory, but compulsive. “Compulsory,” or “com- 
pelled,” are ellipses of “compelled by B”; whereas 
“compulsive” does not thus implicitly connote 
the existence of a compeller. This, again, is why 
K’s case is quite different from that discussed above 
(Subsec. 5.2) in which T is tempted to take H’s 
money; for in that case T is tempted by H. 

Bay makes extensive use of the concept of 
psychological unfreedom. He derives it from 
Green’s and Bosanquet’s notion of “positive” 
freedom as self-realization, and brings it up to date 
with the findings of modern psychologists, especi- 
ally. those of Fromm. “Positive freedom . .. is . 
the full realization of the individual’s potentialities. 
...” For Bay, the unfree man is the psychotic or 
severe neurotic, and Bay’s model of him is the 
authoritarian personality (A), whose defensiveness 
is caused by fear. 

But the case of A is on all fours with that of K, 
just discussed. A is not unfree, because he is not 
made unable to realize his potentialities by B; 
he simply is unable to do so. (Cp. Pennock [1972], 
p. 6.) Or, if he is made unable to do so, it is not by 
another person, but by his own fears. 

Bay recognizes the intrapersonal character of his 
“psychological unfreedom,” and contrasts.it with 
two interpersonal concepts, “social unfreedom” 
and “potential unfreedom,” the latter of which I 
shall consider shortly (Subsec. 5.4). He also recog- 
nises that the Idealists’ intrapersonal conception of 
liberty originates with Plato, in whose terms A is 
“a slave to his fears” because “‘the better part (of 
his soul) is overwhelmed by the worse” (Republic, 
430-31, tr. Cornford). But then, as Green and 
Bosanquet stress, this notion of Plato’s rests on 
nothing more substantial than the most famous of 
all his political analogies, viz., that which he draws 
between the good man and the good society—“a 
man is just in the same way that a state (is) just” 
(Le. 441; Green [1937], pp. 3f, of.; Bosanquet 
[1923], pp. 128ff.). We must resist the lure of Plato’s 
master/slave trope, and insist that liberty is 
necessarily interpersonal. Speaking strictly and 
correctly, “A is unfree to D” entails “B makes A 
unable to D,” where the variables A and B range 
over agents and the variable D ranges over simple 
or complex actions. 

Plato’s notion of intrapersonal freedom is the 
main source of the thesis that liberty is virtue. For 
in his view the unfree man, who is a slave to his 
passions, is also the bad (or “unjust’?) man; 
whereas the free man, who is master of himself 
(i.e., of his passions), is the good (or “just” )man. 
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5.4. Potential Unfreedom 

Bay’s potentially unfree man is the manipulated 
man (M), who is so called because the open or 
hidden persuaders who manipulate him “hamper 
(his) potential behaviour, not his actual behaviour.” 
Bay finds the source of this notion cf unfreedom in 


Rousseau :— “Ifit is good to know how to deal with. ` 


men as they are, it is much better to make them 
what there is need that they should be. The most 
absolute authority is that which penetrates into a 
man’s inmost being, and concerns itself no less 
with his will than with his actions’? (A Discourse on 
Political Economy, tr. Cole, emphases added). 
Skinner gives a contemporary expression to the 
same thought:— “...a system of slavery so well 
designed that it does not breed revolt is the real 
threat (to freedom)” (Skinner [1971], p. 40). - 

However, M’s plight consists not so muck in the 
fact that he is unfree as in the fact that when he is 
unfree he fails to feel unfree. A dictator might make 
all the citizens unable to travel abrcad by prevent- 
ing them from embarking in ships or aircraft, and 
simultaneously eliminate their desize to do so by 
introducing subliminal -propagarda into TV 
programs to the effect that foreign travel is un- 
patriotic and narrows the mind (Benn [1967]; Day 
[1960], p. 62). Then the citizens wculd be unfree 
to. go abroad, but would not feel unzree to go. The 
prevention (or arousal) of M’s desires, of which 
Rousseau speaks, by means of rhetoric and per- 
suasion, advertising and propaganda, etc., has 
everything to do with making M net feel unfree, 
but nothing to do with making lim be unfree. 
That is a matter of the prevention of his actions. 

Most misunderstandings about liberty proceed 
from a misconception of the relatioas of liberty to 
desire (or will) (Sec. 2) and/or to ability (or power) 
(Sec. 4). Bay’s concepts “potential freedom” and 
“psychological freedom” illustrate this truth. 
What he calls “social freedom” is ia fact freedom 
sans phrase, and we are now ready to elucidate 
this potent idea. 


5.5. Final Analysis of Unfreedom 

Our inquiry into the conditions of unfreedom has 
reached the following position. Crit-cally, we have 
rejected the theses that A is unfree to D when he is 
incapable of Ding (Sec. 4); or when he acts un- 
reasonably in Ding (Subsec. 5.1), or when he acts 
immorally in Ding (Subsec. 5.3); or when he does 
not feel unfree in Ding (Subsec. 5.4). 

There is one further thesis to be disrnissed. This is 


the position that A is unfree to D if he acts pre- 
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dictably in Ding. For I accept what O’Connor 
{1971] calls “the consistency hypothesis”, i.e., 
Hobbes’ contention that “Liberty and Necessity 
are consistent” (i.c.: cp. Hume, An Enquiry con- 
cerning Human Understanding, VIII; Mill, A System 
of Logic, VI, ii). When H points his pistol at T 
and says “Your money or your life,” we can pre- 
dict that T will almost certainly hand over his 
money, because we know that this is what almost 
everybody does in such a case. But it neither follows 
nor is true that T is unfree to keep his money in this 
situation; as he would be if H forced him to hand it 
over, or cowed him into handing it over. In the 
threat situation, T’s action in handing over his 
money is both predictable and also free. (Cp. Ayer 
[1959]; Fain [1958].) 

Constructively, we have found that A is unfree 
to D when B makes it impossible for him to D. 
. E.g., T is unfree to keep his money (1) when H 
forces him to hand it over, or (2) when H cows T 
into handing it over. Again, (3) T is (about to be) 
unfree both to keep his money and also to keep his 
life when H makes T (about to be) unable to do 
these two things (the threat situation). Conse- 
quently, it looks very much as if B’s making A 
unable to D is the unique sufficient condition of A’s 
being unfree to D. I shall claim accordingly that, 
subject to a qualification to be made shortly, the 
truth of “B makes A unable to D” is the sufficient 
and necessary condition of the truth of “4A is unfree 
to D.” So we arrive, in the end, at the formulation 
of Bentham:— “:.. coercion, which (liberty) is 
the absence of .. ° (Of Laws in General; cp. Fried- 
man [1966]). Or, in a contemporary version, “An 
individual is unfree if, and only if, his doing of any 
action is rendered impossible by the action of 
- another individual” (Steiner [1975], p. 33). 

However, two further clarifications:are called for, 
both of which concern the relations of liberty to 
ability. Firstly, I pointed out earlier that liberty 
presupposes ability; i.e., that the truth of “A is 
able to D” is a necessary condition both of the truth 
and also of the falsity of “A is unfree to D” (Sec. 4). 
But since “A is unfree to D” is materially equivalent 

. to “B makes A unable to D,” it follows that the last 
formula also presupposes “‘A is able to D.” And 
this is indeed so. H can make T unable to walk 
from L to Y, because that is a thing which T is able 
to do. But H cannot make T unable to walk from L 
to New York, because that is a thing which T is 
unable to do anyway. If A is unable to D, the ques- 
tion of his being made unable to D cannot arise. 

Secondly, although the truth of “B makes A 
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unable to D” is a necessary condition of the truth of 
“A is unfree to D,” the truth of the former is not 
strictly a sufficient condition of the truth of the 
latter, for an interesting reason. Consider the 
following three ways in which H can make T 
unable to walk from L to Y: (1) by imprisoning 
him; (2) by cutting off his legs; (3) by breaking 
his left ankle. In case (1), we have no hesitation in 
saying that T is unfree to walk from L to Y; it is a 
paradigm case of unfreedom. In case (2), which is 
also a paradigm, we have no hesitation in saying 
that T is unable, not unfree, to walk from L to Y. In 
case (3), we perhaps hesitate, but are prepared to 
allow that T is unfree, not merely unable, to walk 
from L to Y. Plainly, the difference resides in 
whether the inability is irretrievable or not. We 
do not talk of A being unfree to D unless B has 
made A unable to D in such a way that it is pos- 
sible for A to be again able to D. T will again be 
able to walk to Y if he is released from prison, or 
when his ankle mends; but he will never be able to 
do so if his legs have been cut off. This is why, even 
when H imprisons T for the term of his natural life, 
we still call T “unfree.” For we think that there is 
always a chance that he will escape or be rescued, 
or that H will relent. Let us therefore speak of B 
making A “(ir)retrievably” unable to D. 

We have seen that not all increases in the num- 
ber of alternative actions open to A augment his 
liberty, since some such increases augment, not 
A’s liberty, but his power (Sec. 4). Similarly, we 
now see that not all decreases in the number of 
alternative actions open to A curtail his liberty. 
For when B inflicts an irretrievable disability on A, 
he curtails, not A’s liberty, but his power. 

The extreme irretrievable disability that B can 
inflict on A is death. Consequently, if H kills T, he 
makes him not unfree, but unable to walk from L 
to Y. However, B’s actually killing A must be dis- 
tinguished from B’s being disposed to kill A under 
certain conditions, one (but not the only) case of 
which is B’s threatening to kill A. The good soldier 
is unfree to quit his post, not because his superior 
has shot him, but because his superior will shoot 
him if he tries to do so, so that he is unable to do so 
(Sec. 2). And A’s liberty is curtailed by a law 
against murder which is backed by a threat of 
punishment by death, not because his sovereign 
has killed him, but because his sovereign’s threat 
makes him unable to both take B’s life and also to 
keep his own life (Sec. 3). 

Finally, then, the sufficient and necessary con- 
dition of the truth of “A is unfree to D” is the truth 
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of “B makes A retrievably unable to D by Eing A.” 
E.g., “H makes T retrievably unable to walk from 
L to Y by imprisoning T.” The presence of the first 
agent-variable, B, brings out the essentially inter- 
personal character of freedom. The presence of the 
second action-variable, Æ, stresses the important 
truth pointed out by Bay, that “it is the means and 
not the ends of power exercise that determine the 
extent to which... freedom is interfered with” 
(Bay [1958], p. 91, emphases added). The presence 
of the modifier ‘“‘retrievably” meets the point made 
in the preceding paragraph, and illustrates again 
the truth of Bay’s contention that it makes a dif- 
ference how B renders A unable to D. So, whenever 
any assertion is made about liberty, it is always 
possible to discover exactly what (if anything) is 
being asserted by seeking values for the four 
variables in the above formula, in order to obtain a 
clear statement which is either true or false. (Cp. 
MacCallum [1972].). 


6. The Logic of the Will and the Philosophy of Law 
The position which I have maintained thus far 
is essentially Hobbist. It will be fruitful to introduce 
now some leading ideas of Bentham’s. Bentham is 
the creator of the imperative theory of law, accord- 
ing to which a law is a command to a subject that 
is declarative of his sovereign’s will (Of Laws in 
General, i, 1). But more, he is the creator of the 
philosophy of law itself, since, as Mill says, “he 
found the philosophy of law a chaos, he left it a 
science” (“Bentham,” Dissertations and Discussions, 
I). More yet, he is the creator of what he calls “the 
logic of the will,’ which is called today “deontic 
logic.” (See Hart [1971], pp. 60ff.; McLaughlin 
[1973]; pp. 2¥5f.). So far, I have analysed the con- 
cept of liberty (or freedom) by exhibiting its rela- 
tions to the four concepts of ability (or power), 
desire (or will), threat and offer. I shall now com- 
plete my analysis of it by showing its connexions 
with Bentham’s three cardinal concepts, order (or 


command), permission, and law (or mandate). 
(Sec. 1, end.) 


6.1. Influence and Liberty l 

I use “to influence” in a wide sense, such that “B 
influences A to D” is equivalent to “B either in- 
duces, or tries to induce A to D.” For the purposes 
of this inquiry, the most important distinction 
between the different ways in which B can impose 
his will on 4 is that between coercive influence and 
non-coercive influence. B compels (or coerces) A 
to D if and only if B makes A retrievably unable to 
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-D by Eing A. E.g., H compels T to remain in L 
by making him retrievably unakle to leave L 
through imprisoning him. Hence, 4 is unfree to D 
if and only if B compels A to -D. In other words, as 
Bentham says, freedom is the absence of compul- 
sion (Subsec. 5.5). 

(A) Coercive modes of influence zre: (1) forcing, 
(2) threatening, (3) extreme intmidation, (4) 
extreme temptation, (5) extreme domination, and 
(6) extreme provocation. (B) Non-coercive modes 
of influence are: (7) ordering, (8) requesting, (9) 
offering, (10) persuading, (11) advising, (12) 
warning, (13) praising, (14) blaming, (15) reward- 
ing, (16) punishing, (17) deterring. In (A), but not 
in (B), B is said in the language of the law to 
“cause” (or “make”) A to D (Hart and Honoré 
[1959], Pp. 71, 173). 

As to (2), the main difference between threaten- 
ing and the other five coercive moces of influence 
is that, whereas in the latter B makes A unable to 
D, in the former B makes A unable koth to D and 
also to E. 

(5) and (6) resemble (3) and (4). ir. (5), B bullies 
A into Ding, since B’s ascendancy over A is so great 
that A is unable to -D. (6) includes 2xtreme incite- 
ment, instigation and exhortation. E.g., B taunts 4 
so grossly that A strikes B in purely reflex retalia- 
tion. 

In the law, (4) and (6) are treated as calling for 
mitigation of penalty, but not for excu-e from penalty 
(Hart [1962], pp. 168ff.). Yet it is Lard to see any 
justification for this. It seems to me that (3), (4), 
(5) and (6) render A unfree, so that he ought to be 
excused punishment. Naturally, this is not to deny 
the difficulty of establishing in any particular case — 
whether B’s temptation, or provocation, or etc. of 
A was in truth so strong as to make A unable to -D. 
Since we usually lack the relevant information 
about the individual A, we fall back on the concept 
of the average man. Aristotle, eg., speaks of 
pardoning (i.e., excusing) A “when (A) does what 
he ought not under pressure which overstrains 
human nature” (l.c.). Aristotle’s “buman nature” 
is plainly the statistical concept, “the average 
man.” But this difficulty arises whenever B is 
alleged to make A unable to D. Thus, does the 
locked door make the imprisoned T unable to go 
to Y? If T isa man of average strength, yes; but if 
he is exceptionally strong, no. So, unless we know 
that T is exceptionally strong, we deem him unable 
to go to Y (cp. Benn [1967], pp. 267f._. 

As to (9), all offers (or invitat.ons) are per- 
missions, but not conversely. E.g. respectively (i) H 
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says to T “You may have all this money if you will 
give me your hand in marriage,” and (ii) an em- 
ployer says to his secretary “You may go if you 
have finished your work.” Permissions of class (i) 
are influences, but permissions of class (ii) are not 
influences. We have seen that the two main dif- 
ferences between (9) and (2) are first, that threats 
coerce whereas offers do not coerce; and secondly, 
that offers can be either simple or complex, but 
threats can only be complex (Sec. 3). Examples of 
simple and complex offers are respectively “You 
may have all this money” (“no strings attached”), 
and (i), above. . 

(1), (10) and (17) differ from the other fourteen 
verbs under consideration in being, like “induce,” 
what Ryle calls “achievement verbs” (Ryle 
[1949], pp. 149ff.). I.e., it is illogical to say “B 
forced A to D, but A did not D.” The fact that, if B 
persuades A to D, then A cannot -D, tends to create 
the illusion that persuasion is a compulsive type of 
influence; and similarly with deterrence. Again, 
most of these verbs fall naturally into groups. Thus, 
dominating, intimidating, provoking and tempting 
are members of the same family. And requesting 
goes naturally with ordering, as does offering with 
persuading, and warning with advising. Also 
praising goes with rewarding, as blaming does with 
punishing. 

Just as there are complex (conjunctive) actions 
which involve both threatening and intimidating, 
and both offering and tempting; so there are other 
sorts of complex actions which involve others of 
the seventeen sorts of actions that we are talking 
about (Subsec. 5.2). E.g., B can both order A to D 
and bully A into Ding; and B can both persuade A 
to D and provoke A into Ding. We describe these 
types of complex actions by such locutions as “B 
roared at A an order to D,” and “B needled A into 
Ding.” Consequently, just as it may be hard to 
distinguish offering from tempting, threatening 
from intimidating, and threatening from warning; 
so it may also be difficult to discriminate between 
ordering and bullying, persuading and provoking. 

Again, one can combine an offer with a threat, as 
in “Either you will take my money, or I shall take 
your life.” For these combinations, I shall borrow 
from Steiner the name “‘throffer.” (Steiner himself, 
however, gives this name to more complex com- 
binations, typified by “Either you will take A’s 
life and take my money, or I will take your life.”’) 
Throffers coerce, not gua offers (which are non- 
coercive), but gua threats (which are coercive). An 
important type of hybrid is exemplified by “Give 
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me your money! or J shall take your life,” the 
obvious name for which is “throrder.” Steiner, in- 
deed, gives this as an example of a threat; but this 
is not so, since the corresponding pure threat is, as 
we have seen, “Either you will give me your money, 
or I shall take your life’ (Sec. 3). Throrders too 
coerce qua threats, not gua orders. For HPs pure 
order to T, “Give me your money!”’, does not make 
T unable to keep his money, or indeed unable to do 
anything else. The request, “Please give me your 
money,” is similarly noncoercive (Subsec. 5.1). 
But compare with this pure request the coercive 
and ironic threquest (for the use of gentlemanly 
Hs), “Pray give me your money, or I shall take 
your life.” 

The fact that pure orders do not compel raises a 
doubt about whether there are such things, since 
they seem to be pointless. So may not what seem to 
be pure orders always be really either orders im- 
plicitly backed by threats, or implicit throrders? 
The answer to this question is, No. Speaking 
strictly, Bradley is right in saying that “threat is 
not of the essence of command; command need not 
imply the holding forth...of consequences” 
(Bradley [1927], p. 207). But Bradley’s thesis is 
contradicted by the antithesis that all imperatives 
are “hypothetical” (in Kant’s sense) and reducible 
to indicatives. According to this antithesis, “Let 
A D?!” is always an ellipsis of “If A will not D, then 
it will be the worse for A” (or of “Either A will D, 
or it will be the worse for 4”) (Hare [1952], pp. 7ff., 
33ff.). However, this antithesis differs importantly 
from the view that all orders are either (a) orders 
explicitly or implicitly backed by threats, or (b) 
explicit or implicit throrders. (a) is illustrated by 
“Give me your money! For either you will give me 
your money, or I will take your life.” For, on this 
last view, orders are certainly not reducible to 
indicatives. This is because the second alternant in 
the alternation («) “Give me your money! or I shall 
take your life,” and the consequent in the con- 
ditional (8) “If you will not give me your money, 
then I shall take your life” is not descriptive. It is 
rather a declaration of intention, and so what J. L. 
Austin calls commissive, because it commits him who 
says it to a certain course of action (Austin [1962], 
pp. 40ff., 156ff.). (8) is not a conditional prediction 
like (y) “If you will not give me your money, then I 
shall be less rich than my brother.” Hence the im- 
possibility of a truth-functional treatment of 
threats, since commissives are neither true nor false. 
I mentioned earlier the difficulty and importance 
of distinguishing warnings from threats (Subsec. 
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5.2). Thus, if H says to T (8) “If you will not give 
me your money, then I shall take my life,” is that a 
threat or a warning? Without further information, 
there is no telling. E.g., if H knows that T desires 
H to take H’s life, then (8) is neither a threat nor a 
warning. 

Economists sometimes distinguish “demand” 
from “‘effective demand,” and a parallel distinction 
between “command” and “effective command” is 
helpful here. Nevertheless, it is false that all effec- 
tive commands are either (a) orders explicitly or 
` implicitly backed by threats, or (b) explicit or im- 
plicit orders. For a religious leader might order 
his disciples to give all their possessions to the poor, 
and the order might prove effective, neither be- 
cause of any threat made or implied by the leader, 
nor because of his power, but because of his 
authority over his disciples. (Cp. Broadie [1972], 
p. 190.) But such cases are infrequent, and we must 
conclude, firstly, that effective orders are generally 
either of type (a) or of type (b); and secondly, 
that effective orders are coercive, not because they 
are orders, but because they involve threats. 
Finally, orders, like offers, can be either simple or 
complex, and complex in either the conjunctive 
or alternative modes. Examples of the two types of 
complex orders are respectively “Give me your 
money and give me your life!’ and “Give me 
your money or give me your life!’’ An example of a 
conjunctive offer is “You may have my money and 
you may have my life.” 

As for (13)-(16), praise and blame, reward and 
punishment are of course the modes of influence 
to which moral philosophers’ have given most 
attention. I shall consider shortly the relations of 
the last two to threats, offers, law, opinion and 
liberty (Subsecs. 6.2, 6.3). 

The seventeen modes of influence which I have 
discussed are the common ones. But there are 
others. One unusual one is post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion, which, as we have seen, is coercive (Subsec. 
5.3). Ordinary suggestion, on the other hand, is 
often not a mode of influence at all; but when it is, 
it is non-coercive, and merges in persuasion. 
There are other such mergers. Thus, I take forcing 
to cover compelling and constraining, preventing 
and restraining; approving and encouraging to be 
covered by praising, and disapproving and dis- 
couraging by blaming; provoking to cover insti- 
gating, protesting, exhorting and urging; offering 
to cover inviting and bribing; advising to cover 
guiding and instructing; requesting to cover 
demanding and petitioning; persuading to cover 
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coaxing and cajoling; and deterring to cover 
hindering and impeding. 


6.2. Law and Liberty 

According to Bentham, ‘‘a law by which nobody 
is bound, a law by which nobody is coerced, a law 
by which nobody’s liberty is curtailed, all these 
phrases which come to the same -king (are) so 
many contradictions in terms” (Le., vi, 3). This is 
thought to follow from his imperative theory of law 
(Sec. 6). According to Hart’s improved model of 
the imperative theory, which is substantially 
Austinian rather than Benthamite, the form of any 
law is (really) (1) “Let $ D! For either 5 will D, or 
R will punish S,” where R (Rex) is eny sovereign 
and $ is any subject of R (Hart [1961], pp. 18f., 
234ff.). Four points in this account af a law call for 
comment. Firstly, on the relation of law to desire 
(or will). In laws, the modes in which R’s will is 
declared are (I) command and (II: prohibition 
(command to forbear) (Sec. 6). Secondly, one 
must speak of a general order “explicitly” backed 
by a threat, because the sanction waich backs a 
penal law needs to be stated, not implied, else the 
law will not deter as it is intended to do (see 
Bentham, l.c., xi, 3-4). Thirdly, one may speak of 
R “punishing” S for non-compliance; but not of, 
e.g, H “punishing” T for non-compliance. The 
reason for this is that in the former case the threat 
is executed by an authority, whereas in the latter 
case this is not so (Hart [1962], pp. 16érf.). Fourthly, 
it seems to me that the imperative theory could 
equally well represent any law as an explicit 
general throrder of the form (2) “Lets D! or Rwill 
punish $”? (Subsec. 6.1). This version of the theory 
has the advantage of being shorter and simpler than 
(1) (above). K 

However, it is false that all laws are of this type. 
Bentham’s insistence that, despite appearances to 
the contrary, all laws are (“‘really,” or “reducible 
to”) imperatives, contrasts instructively with the 
view, mentioned above, that all imperatives are 
(“‘really,” or “reducible to”) indicatives (Subsec. 
6.1). For instance, the Wills Act of 1837 does not 
order S to make a valid will on pain of punishment 
if he does not comply; rather, it permcts and enables 
him to do so (Hart [1961], pp. 27f.). Again, general 
orders may be backed by offers instead of by 
threats. Such laws are non-coercive, since offers, 
being a species of permissions, do not compel 
(Subsec. 6.1). Bentham calls them “praemiary 
laws” (from the Latin praemium, meaning “a 
reward”). E.g., a law providing that any S who 
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reports a robbery to R shall receive from R a re- 
ward of £10. Bentham also notes that there can be 
“a law with alternative sanctions.” E.g., a law 
providing that S shall be given a reward of £10 if he 
reports a robbery to R, but that he shall be fined 
£10 if he fails to do so. Manifestly, these alterna- 
tive sanctions are throffers, and are of the same 
type as “Either I will give you my money if you 
will give me your hand in marriage, or I will take 
your money if you will not give me your hand in 
marriage”? (Subsec. 6.1). Bentham points out, 
however, that orders backed by offers are much 
less effective than orders backed by threats. He 
gives several cogent and characteristic reasons 
why the legislator must rely far more on the stick 
than on the carrot, such as that “the sources of 
pleasure are few and soon exhausted; the sources 
of pain are innumerable and inexhaustible” (lc. 
xi, 1—10). 

But even if the imperative theory does not apply 
to all laws, it holds approximately true of some 
laws. The sort_of law that it fits best is a criminal 
statute enacted by the British Queen in Parliament. 
So let us take as paradigm of a law such a statute, 
which prohibits Sz from murdering S2 on pain of 
punishment by death (L). Then how, and why, 
does L restrict Sz’s liberty? Firstly, it does not do so 
qua order, because orders do not coerce; but it does 
so gua threat, because threats do coerce (Subsec. 
6.1) (Cp. the quotation from Hart on the usual 
meaning of “unfree” in political contexts (Sec. 1).). 
Secondly, L does not diminish Sz’s liberty by mak- 
ing Sr unable to murder S2, but by making Sz 
unable both to murder S2 and to remain alive. (It is 
assumed that L is effectively enforced.) We have 
seen that Cassinelli shares the popular miscon- 
ception on this point (Sec. 3). For, thirdly, the 
purpose of L is not to prevent Sr from murdering 
S2, but to deter him from doing so. 


6.9. Opinion and Liberty 
Mill emphasises that his ‘‘principle of individual 
liberty,” which asserts that C’s only justification for 
coercing A is to prevent him from harming B, de- 
fines the proper bounds not only of governmental 
compulsion but also of the “coercion of public 
opinion.” This raises the question whether public 
. opinion does in fact coerce and, if so, how. The 
answer is that it does so because, as Mill puts it, 
“society can and does execute its own mandates” 
(i.¢., i). E.g., a community (C) makes a mandate 
(M) that any fellow (F) of C who does not attend 
church at least once on Sundays shall be ostracized. 
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M resembles L in the following important respects. 
Firstly, M curtails F’s liberty by making him un- 
able both to absent himself from church on Sun- 
days and also to be socially accepted. For, secondly, 
the purpose of M is not to prevent F from absenting 
himself from church on Sundays, but to deter him 
from doing so. On the other hand, M differs from L 
in the following important respects. Firstly, if C 
ostracizes F for non-compliance with M, then G 
is not rightly said to “punish” F, because C is not 
an authority. In this respect, C’s position is the 
same as H’s and different from R’s. Secondly, 
whereas the threat which backs L is always 
explicit, the threat which backs M is normally tacit 
(Subsec. 6.2). The evidence for the existence of 
the threat is C’s actions. If C regularly does ostra- . 
cize recusants, then F must infer that C is tacitly 
threatening to ostracize him if he does not comply 


‘with M. H, too, can threaten T tacitly, i.e. by deed 


rather than by word. Instead of saying to T 
“Either you will give me your money, or I will 
take your life,” H could silently point a pistol at 
T’s heart with one hand and extend his other hand 
to T with the palm upwards and open. 

There are also praemiary social mandates 
corresponding to praemiary state laws. E.g., G 
makes a mandate that any F who attends church 
more than once on Sundays shall be honoured. 
Here, the order is backed by an offer. But, like 
praemiary state laws, praemiary social mandates 
are non-coercive because offers are non-coercive. 
On the other hand, my principal contention here is 
precisely that the concept of a tacit threat is a very 
important one, because tacit (“veiled”) threats 
are the means whereby society normally coerces 
its members. With some reason, Mill considers 
“the tyranny of the prevailing opinion” to be a 
danger at least as great as “the tyranny of the 
magistrate” (l.c.). 

In formulating his famous principle, Mill speaks 
sometimes of “preventing” A from harming B, but 
at other times of “deterring” him from doing so. It 
is, of course, the latter which is correct, since it is 
deterrence and not prevention which is the object 
both of minatory state laws and also of minatory 
social mandates; which are what Mill is discussing. 
To repeat: the purpose of L is not to prevent Sr from 
murdering S2, but to deter Sr from murdering S2 
by preventing Sr from both taking S2’s life and also 
keeping his own life. If R’s purpose were to prevent 
Sr from murdering S2, he could achieve it, not 
by making L, but by e.g. locking up Sr and/or by 
locking up S2 (“protective custody”). However, 
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the superiority of deterrence over prevention is 
obvious. It would be both immoral and impracti- 
cable for R to lock up every potential murderer, or 
every potential murderee, in his realm. 


6.4. Concluding Elucidations 

Some points remain in need of clarification. 

The notion of a complex (conjunctive) action has 
figured largely in the argument of this study. 
However, this notion must not be confused with 
the more familiar idea, with which Bentham was 

‘acquainted, of alternative descriptions of an action 
(Lc., v. 1-10). Nevertheless, the two concepts are 
sometimes associated. For if it is true that, e.g., B 
made A a tempting offer, then it is also true that “B 
made A an offer” and “B tempted A” are alterna- 
tive (or rather, disjunctive) descriptions of what B 
did to A. 

I say that a threat, such as H’s to T, “Either you 
will give me your money, or I will take your life,” 
curtails T’s liberty by making T about to be unable 
both to keep his money-and also to keep his life 
(Sec. 3, beginning). Dr. Steiner objects that this is 
not so, because H may relent between uttering the 
threat and executing it; so that, generally, it is 


the implementing of a threat and not the making ` 


of it which diminishes freedom. I reply, firstly, that 
this is paradoxical, since the received view is that 
it is the making of threats which restricts liberty. 
This is particularly clear in the case of L, which is 
generally held to make S less free from the time of 
its enactment. Moreover, if L were to fulfil its 
deterrent purpose with complete success, the 
threat which backs it would never be executed. 
Consequently, on Steiner’s view, L would never 
curtail liberty; which seems highly paradoxical. 
Secondly, I confine the discussion to normal or 
genuine threats, i.e. threats which the threatener 
‘both sincerely intends and is able to execute (l.c.). 
I think that our view that the making of genuine 
threats abridges freedom rests on the fact that, as a 
general rule, threateners do execute genuine threats 
‘upon non-compliant threatenees. It is exceptional 
for H to change his mind between the utterance of 
his threat and the attainment of the deadline, or to 
forget to load his pistol. However, in a society 
where, as a general rule, threateners did not 
execute genuine threats upon non-compliant 
-threatenees, Steiner’s view would be the received 
view. 
Since the generalization “Almost all genuine 
threats are executed upon non-compliant threat- 
enees” is statistical and not universal, one must 
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say in strictness of speech that H’s u-terance of his 
threat very probably makes T about to be unable 
both to keep his money and also to keep his life. 
It will not do so if, e.g., H relents. But it is im- 
portant to recognize that there is nc difference in 
this respect between the way in which threats cur- 
tail liberty and the way in which attempted com- 
pulsion or restraint do so. For, as we have seen 
already, the generalization “Almost all persons 
who are locked in a room in L are unable to go 
from L to Y” is also statistical and rot universal 
(Subsec. 6.1). Consequently, one must say similarly 
that H’s imprisoning T in L very probably makes T 
unable to go from L to Y. It will not do so if, e.g., T 
is exceptionally strong. Our concept of unfreedom, 
like so many others of our concepts, is relative to 
our idea of the average man or of human nature. « 
Thus, we deem A to be unfree if he is threatened 
by B, and B is a normal threatener; or if B does to 
A the sort of thing that makes the average man 
retrievably unable to D (e.g., imprisons him, or 
binds him)..The concepts of the average agent 
and of the average patient are central to the 
philosophy of action in the same sort of way as the 
notions, “the normal observer” and “normal con- 
ditions,” are central to the philosophy of per- 
ception. f 
This fact is connected with anotker important 
point about our concept of unfreedom, viz., that it 
is the concept of some person being made’ unable to 
perform some sort of action by some other person’s 
performing some other sort of action on him. E.g., 
we think of A’s freedom of movement being curtailed 
by B’s imprisoning him. This has a significant bear- 
ing on what Mill, Hampshire, and Steiner, e.g., 
call “individual liberty” (Subsec. 6.3; Hampshire 


- [1965]; Steiner [1975]). For when we think of some 


individual, H, making some other individual, T, 
unable to perform the particular action of walking 
now from L to Y by performing the particular action 
of locking him in his bedroom now; then we think 
of this particular transaction as an individual 
instance of the general formula just stated about 
persons, freedom of movement and imprisonment. 
The concept of individual liberty is tae concept of 
the liberty of the individual variable, A, and not the 
concept of the liberty of the particular individual, T. 
Hence, we deem H’s action to abridge T’s liberty, 
unless we know that T is strong enough to be able 
to break down his bedroom door. 

I also say that B’s “threat to A diminishes 4’s 
liberty, because it makes A about to ke unable to 
perform some conjunctive action which he can 
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unconditionally now perform (Sec. 3, end). In the 
case of H’s threat to T, it is indisputable that, before 
the threat, T can unconditionally both have his 
money and also have his life; for he is now doing 
so. In the case of L, however, Professor Hart ob- 
jects that it is false that, before R makes L, Sz can 
unconditionally both take S2’s life and also keep 
his own life (Subsec. 6.2). For, firstly, Sz is not now 
killing Sz. And secondly, Sr cannot kill S2 unless Sz 
does not die first, and unless S2 does not kill Sr 
first, and unless Sz and S2 are not simultaneously 
struck dead by lightning first, and unless... etc. I 
think that the reply to this objection is as follows. 
We deem A to be unconditionally able to D unless 
we know or believe that some preventing condition 
is not merely possible, but either actual or probable. 
Thus, it is true that Sr cannot kill S2 if both are 
simultaneously struck dead by lightning first. But 
since we know that this compound (conjunctive) 
event is very improbable, we do not cease to consider 
Sr as unconditionally able to kill S2 merely be- 
cause we know that this compound event is 
possible. Consider, by contrast, the statement “‘Be- 
fore H offers his life to T in exchange for T’s 
money, T cannot have H’s life unless H gives it to 
T.” Here, we deem T to be only conditionally able 
to have H’s life, because we know it is a fact that, 
unless H gives his life to T, T cannot have H’s life 
in the relevant sense of “have H’s life,” viz “receive 
H's life from H.” (See O’Connor [1971], pp. 26ff.). 

Next, the subjects of liberty. It is implicit in 
what precedes that what is free is a person, and I 
have answered the question when a person is free in 


detail above (Sec. 5). However, we call many other ` 


sorts of things free, the most important of which are 
actions and wills. But I agree with Hobbes that all 
these uses must be explained in terms of the freedom 
of persons. Thus, (1) as to free action, A Ds freely 
ifand only if A Ds and it is not the case that A is un- 
free to -D. (2) as to free will, A Ds of his own free 
will (or choice) if and only if A Ds freely; the 
analysis of this last formula being (1). As Hobbes 
says, “from the use of the word Free-will, no 
Liberty can be inferred of the will..., but the 
Liberty ofthe man...” (Le). 

It is an important fact about liberty that there are 
degrees of it, as there are also degrees of potency 
(see Oppenheim [1961], pp. 179-210). Suppose, 
then, that H chains to T’s left ankle an.iron ball, 
which is not so heavy as to immobilize T com- 
pletely, but is heavy enough to slow him down 
considerably. Does H thereby make T more unfree 
to walk from L to Y? No; because, firstly, the last 
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expression is illogical. For although we speak of A 
as more (or less) unfree, we do not speak of him as 
more (or less) unfree to D. The reason for this is, 
secondly, that B makes A unfree to D if and only if 
B makes A retrievably unable to D, and that there 
are no degrees of ability or possibility (Subsec. 
5.5). However, this last fact is liable to be ob- 
scured by improper manners of speaking. E.g., a 
sufferer from arthritis is apt to say “I am not so 
able to move about as I was” instead of “I am not 
able to move about so much as I was.” Nor is this 
error exclusive to the vulgar. Philosophers of 
probability, for instance, are prone to speak of 
“equally possible” alternatives. Consequently, 4 
becomes more (or less) free, or more (or less) 
powerful, by becoming able to do more (or less) 
things; not by becoming more (or less) able to 
do any given number of things (Sec. 4, Subsec. 
5.5). What H achieves by means of the ball and 
chain is to impede T’s walking from L to Y. Hobbes’ 
definition of freedom is open to criticism on this 
score, since he speaks of A being free to D if he is 
not “hindered” from Ding by B (Le.). But “hin- 
dered” means the same as “impeded,” and Hobbes 
needs for his definition a stronger verb, such as 
“prevented? or (as he himself says elsewhere) 
“stopped” (cp. Subsec. 5.1, end). 

Finally, a word on the importance of freedom. 
Oppenheim remarks that “‘. . . ‘liberty’ is perhaps 
the word which occurs most frequently in political 
life and in political theory” (Oppenheim [1961], 
p. 109). Why is this? Part of the answer, without 
doubt, is the high value that men set on liberty. In 
this essay, however, I have virtually ignored the 
evaluative aspect of the philosophical problem of 
liberty. For instance, we have considered whether 
laws do curtail liberty; and if so, how exactly, and 
why. But nothing has been said about the great 
and complex question of whether laws ought to be 
used to curtail certain sorts of liberties; and if so, 
to what extent, and how exactly, and why. I 
deliberately say nothing here about the right to 
liberty, because it is quite task enough for one study 
to explain the meaning of “free.” Nevertheless, it is 
relevant to add that the very fact that liberty is a 
right throws into relief what we have seen to be an 
essential feature of freedom, viz., its interpersonal 
character. For a right is always held or claimed by 
some person, A, against some other person, B. Or, to 
put the same point differently, it is a telling ob- 
jection against Plato’s intrapersonal, master/slave 
conception of unfreedom that it carries with it the 
absurd consequence that one can speak meaning- 
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fully of one part of A’s soul invading the right to 
liberty of another part of it (Subsec. 5.3). 

We have seen that Plato’s view rests on meta- 
phor, and there is another common metaphor 
which deserves notice. A may tell B that he is un- 
free to dine with him tomorrow because he has 
engaged himself to dine with C. This is literally 
false, because A can break his engagement to C and 
dine with B instead. Suppose, however, that R 
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makes a law which provides that, if Sz breaks his 
engagement to marry S2, then he must pay S2 
damages. Then Sr’s liberty is curtailed, because he 
cannot both break his engagement and also keep 
(all of} his money. But what curtzils S1’s liberty 
is not his promise, but R’s law. Talk of “binding 
promises” and “moral laws” is as-if zalk, like talk 
of “slavery to the passions” and “‘irresistible 
offers.” 
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II. PERCEPTION: A NEW THEORY 
EDMOND WRIGHT 


he ‘Philosophy of Perception has been be- 

devilled by two opposing faults. On the one 
hand its practitioners have often not set themselves 
the aim of a true generality: they have too often 
allowed themselves unthinkingly to be bound- to 
the facts of the human condition; they have failed 
to discuss perception as it could logically apply to 
any conscious being anywhere. On the other hand, 
they have failed in not being empirical enough: 
they have tended to judge perception merely from 
their own personal experience, ignoring obvious 
empirical truths, 

An example of the first would be the tendency to 
judge all perception from the stance of an indi- 
vidual who, as a result of his socialization-past, is 
now reasonably mature and stable in his society, 
applying its concept- and percept-rules without 
any serious qualms; Austin’s stress on the standard- 
type! could be said to be of this category. An 
example of the second would be the confident 
rejection of any compatibility between mental- 
imaging and the sensing of the external world, to 
the point, as notoriously with Ryle, of reducing 
mental-imaging to a mere pretending that we are 

seeing or hearing or touching and so on.” 

‘In order to arrive at a proper philosophical 
stance we must strive at once to be both general, in 
not confining ourselves to the experience of a ma- 
ture human being, and more empirical, in taking 
into account reports from other people whose 
sensory experience might in fact be empirically 
impossible for ourselves. 


z 


The new theory to be presented here attempts to 
reconcile opposing views: to satisfy tne realist who 
wishes to preserve the “primary objects of percep- 
tion,” the materialist who wishes to f£r-d a place for © 
the “‘scientist’s eye,’’4 and for the pheromenologist 
or the sense datist with their champicnship of the 
subjective “raw-feel” experience.® It is an applica- - 
tion of irony which has already been used of mean- 
ing and truth. The word “irony” with regard to 
perception was first used by Sam Coval and D. Ð. 
Todd in 1972,” and the argument her2 is indebted 
to their insight; also to that of Fred I. Dretske’s 
discussion of radical relativity in perception,’ to a - 
recent paper by J. B. Maund,° to G. J. Warnock’s 
“Seeing” and the -postscript thereto,!® and to an 
insistent query by G. N. A. Vesey, whose own 
sentence “All seeing is seeing as” will be given a 
special interpretation here. The nature of irony as 
it appears in situations and verbal exchanges is to 
be used as a model—twice over—for what happens 
in perception. This model, it is c_aimed, will 
answer Vesey’s own demand that ‘‘there simply 
has to be a ‘looking’ and a ‘seeing’ which has a foot 
in both camps [epistemic and non-efistemic] but 
not both feet in either, if seeing is to be a reason for 
believing.”’+ It is the hope that the theory pre- 
sented here does precisely that, ard with the 
pattern of the duck-rabbit that Vesey himself sug- 
gests. 

Before beginning the main argument, I have to 
tilt at two rickety windmills. Since philosophers 
have been-accused of lacking imagination, let us 


1J. L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia, ed. by G. J. Warnock (Oxford, 1962). 

2 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), Ch. VIII. 

3-‘David H. Sanford, “The Primary Objects of Perception,” Mind, vol. 85 (2976), pp. 189-208. 

4D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of Mind (Boston, 1968). 

5 Jonathan Harrison, “Direct Perception and the Sense-Datum Theory” in Contemporary British Philosophy: Fourth Series, ed. by 


H. D. Lewis (London, 1976), pp. 132-151. 


€ Edmond L. Wright, “Arbitrariness and Motivation: A New Theory,” Foundations of Language (forthcoming, 1976); “Illusion 
and Truth,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (forthcoming, 1977). 
? Sam Coval and D. D. Todd, “Adjusters and Sense-Data,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 9 (1972), pp- 207-112. 


8 Fred I. Dretske, Seeing and Knowing (London, 1969), Ch. V. 


? J. B. Maund, “The Non-Sensuous Epistemic Account of Perception,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 13 11376), pp. 57-62. 
10 G, J. Warnock, “Seeing” in Perceiving, Sensing and Knowing, ed. by Robert J. Swartz (Garden City, 1965), pp. 49-67. : 
n G. N. A. Vesey, “Analysing Seeing (II)” in Perception: A Philosophical Symposium, ed. by F. N. Sibley (London, 1971), pp- 

133-137 (see p. 137); see also “Seeing and Seeing As” in Swartz, op. cit., pp. 68-83. 
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start with a little excursus into imaging itself. 
Stewart Candlish?ł? has already argued convinc- 
ingly that mental imaging and ordinary sight are 
not incompatible, and O. R. Jones! that after- 
images are similar in sensory character to ordinary 
sight. It is not surprising therefore that a good 
visile like myself is able to perform the following. 

T look at the sun for a while and then close my 
eyes, still keeping them facing in the direction of 
the sun. What do I see? The after-image of the 
sun, a small livid patch of a purplish tinge, set 
against a dull glowing unevenly red background, 
this latter being the sunlight viewed through the 
flesh of my eyelids. I now set my mental imaging to 
work: I see a small boat sail round the purple 
patch, as if the purple patch is an island; a sailor 
on board looks up at the red “clouds” and scratches 
his head—I am making him wonder whether it is 
going to rain. Of course, as any good visile will tell 
you, I see him in full colour, somewhat spoiled in 
this case through being imaged over a dull red 
background, but coloured nevertheless—there is 
his blue sail, for example, Here, in spite of those 
philosophers of perception listed by Candlish, I am 
experiencing 1) mental imagery in reasonably good 
colour; 2) an after-image (here played with as the 
island round which the sailor is going in his boat); 
and 3) real sight, namely the dull red of the sun- 
light seen through flesh (here taken as the clouds). 
So I am seeing all three simultaneously. Those 
who have argued a qualitative difference between 
these three are plainly wrong in empirical fact. 

A simpler, less extraordinary example would be 
an experience of mine two years ago while I was 
typing out my thesis. I would wake in the morning, 
look up at the ceiling rose of the lamp to see it 
clearly, though faintly, surrounded by typewriter 
keys. Both the ceiling rose and the typewriter keys 
were visible together. This was not an example of a 
freely willed mental.imaging, so there are excep- 
tions to one of the conditions Berkeley depended 
on. 

A second windmill on the point of collapse, if it 
has not already done so, is the belief that mental 
images cannot be inspected. There are several state- 
ments of this to be found, but I will quote one only 
somewhat forcibly put: “We all believe esse is 
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percipi in the case of mental images. ”15 This implies 
that we can only image a ferception—hence we 
cannot inspect it, for we already have! But here is a 
practical disproof. 

When in my teens I became a fervent player of 
classical music on gramophone records, I very soon 
found that I could play through in my head the 
whole of pieces that I was particularly fond of and 
had heard countless times. For example, without 
any difficulty I came to be able to hear the whole 
of Sibelius’s tone poem En Saga with complete 
orchestration, and still can. In listening to this I am 
clearly not merely “following a tune,” as Ryle puts 
it:16 I am experiencing the work as complete in 
tonal range and volume variation as on a gramo- 
phone record. For Ryle to say that “‘a deafish man 
may follow a tune better than one who hears it 
better” is mistaken. 

If I were a deafish man—let us say that my ears 
were such that there was a cut-off at 4 kilo-hertz—I 
could just not hear the orchestration as well as I do. 
Now I am not a student of music. Let us suppose 
that I became one, and in the course of my studies I 
came to understand what a plagal cadence was. 
Without any further recourse to a score or a per- 
formance or a gramophone record of En Saga, I 
now proceed to play it over in my head, and in the _ 
course of my doing so now write down all the plagal 
cadences I come across. Perhaps some of them are 
exceedingly difficult to discern, because they de- 
pend on the hearing of a piccolo note gliding to- 
gether with one from a tuba while a glockenspiel 
is playing forte in the background. Now if Ryle’s 
analysis of hearing a tune in one’s head were no 
more than “using my knowledge of how a tune 
goes’——an impenetrable series of “abstentions” 
from producing the notes—this re-interpretation 
and inspection of my auditory image would be 
impossible. The deafish man would not even hear 
the high notes played on the piccolo and the 
glockenspiel, that is, he would not have been able 
to hear them in an original performance or from 
the playing of the gramophone record, and ob- 
viously could not have them as part of his mental 
image (we are assuming that the deafish man has 
had this 4 kilo-hertz cut-off since birth). There 
would in fact be nothing that a music teacher could 


12 Stewart Candlish, “The Incompatibility of Perception: A Contemporary Orthodoxy,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 


13 (1976), PP- 63-68. 
r O, R. Jones, ‘ 


‘After-images,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 9 (1972), pp. 150-158. 


34 George Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge, Sections 29 and 30. 
15 C, W. K. Mundle, Perception: Facts and Theories (London, 1971), p. 88. 


18 Ryle, op, cit. 
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ask me to do with En Saga that I could not do as well 
with the mental image as with a record: indeed, it 
would be better done with the mental image be- 
cause it is entirely fluid under the control of my will 
—parts of it could be left out, different orchestra- 
tions tried, alternative modulations, tempi, and so 
on. The conclusion is clear: mental images are 
inspectable. The argument is easily generalizable 
to sight: I learn to mental-image a page of Chinese 


writing; someone teaches me Chinese; I re-- 


activate the mental image and read the writing. 

If these are facts, then an improvement on the 
experiment suggested by Jonathan Harrison should 
be possible.!” Harrison describes a possible experi- 
ment in which a subject is shown pictures of lions 
on a screen, and then, unbeknownst to the subject, 
the screen is rendered transparent to show real 
lions behind. The subject, he rightly claims, would 
have difficulty in distinguishing the two. Let us 
go further, knowing what we now know about 
compatibility and inspectability. Probably no 
human agent could perform this, but it is logically 
possible that some agent could. 

There are three screens side by side in a dark- 
ened auditorium. We show an expert visile, 
before he goes in, a red billiard ball lying in a well- 
lighted cubical box lined with green baize. He 
views it from the side, as if he were looking into an 
aquarium. He sees it long enough to learn to be 
able to cast a vivid image of it for himself onto 
Screen No. 1. He is asked to make the size of the 
image of the open side of the box exactly match 
the size of the screen. We tell him to hold the 
image in full colour stereopsis over Screen No. 1, 
and our expert visile does so. He is so expert a visile 
that he can even place a mental image anywhere in 
his visual field, right in the centre of the fovea or 
anywhere on either side (remember we are dealing 
with logical possibilities). In fact to him Screen No. 
1 now looks no different from the box itself when he 
saw it. 

Our experimenter now throws a 3-D colour 
picture of the very same box onto Screen No. 2 
(in our imagined laboratory they can do this 
without the onlooker having to wear special 
glasses). Screen No. 3 now becomes transparent 
to reveal the actual box containing the original red 
billiard ball. All three presentations look exactly 
the same. 


17 Harrison, “Direct Perception,” op. cit., p. 150. 
18 Coval and Todd, “Adjusters,” op. cit., p. 112. 
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Take another logical possibility. Suppose our 
experimenter had such neurological knowledge 
that, without hurting the subject and without his 
knowing what was happening, he was able to dis- 
place the subject’s mental image fron one screen to 
another instantaneously. The experimerter car. now 
interchange 3-D picture, mental image, and reality 
from screen to screen (all screens being such that 
they could be rendered transparent. without the 
subject begin able to tell. The subjec: could only 
tell which was.the mental image by ceasing to 
image, when one of the screens would go klank, 
but he would not know which one was going to! 

Allow our logically possible experimenter the 
extra neurological knowledge by whith he could 
prevent the subject cancelling his mental image 
(by the subject having been secretly given a karm- 
less short-acting drug beforehand), and the subject 
would have no idea which screen showed the real 
billiard ball, which the 3-D picture, ard which the 
mental image in full colour stereopsis. To simplify 
matters for those still worried about possibilities 
here, the subject is not allowed to move and, by 
some harmless means, his eye movements are 
limited to viewing those three screens only from a 
constant position. 

This, of course, leads to a disturbing conclusion. 
We are given the Cartesian problem cf the reality 
of the external world in a peculiarly vivid form. 
We can no longer rely on the “vivacity,” “‘steadi- 
ness,” or “controllability by will” af the impres- 
sions concerned. Are we at the scedtic’s mercy? 
Are you a solipsist ? 

It is plain that there is something in common to 
all three presentations. Coval and Todd are right 
to claim that there is something “neural” between 
illusion and open-eye sight “to enzble the very 
comparison to be made.”1!8 This neutral something 
is non-epistemic seeing. Roderick Firch was right 
when he argued against Austin abou: Macbeth’s 
dagger. He took Austin’s challengirg question— 
“Can the question seriously be raised whether the 
dagger which is said to be seen is b-cody, or just 
looks bloody ?”—and answered, “but there could 
be no difference between these questions when 
Macbeth does not know whether he is seeng a dagger 
or an hallucination.’ Our subject in the experi-" 
ment does not know whether the screen is showing 
something that looks like a billiard ball (3-DP' pic- 


19 Roderick Firth, “Austin and the Argument from Illusion,” The Philosophical Review, vol, 72 (1964), pp. or (see p. 381). 
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ture), is an hallucination (the artificially fixed 
mental image), or is the billiard ball. What proof 
have we then of the external world ? 

Let us now move to the central duck-rabbit 
model. As I have already used the duck-rabbit 
elsewhere, let us take another ironic picture to effect 
the same analogy. Here is a mark of sorts: 


Figure 1 
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2(a). a context-indicator A (a numeral, the ‘6’) 
—which leads us to perceive 

a(b). interpretation A of No. 1, namely the 
numeral ‘1’ of the number “‘61°’; 

3(a). a context-indicator B (the letter ‘S’)— 
which leads us to perceive : 

3(b). interpretation B of No. 1, namely the letter 
‘T of the word “IS.” 


To keep the model simple I am ignoring the other 
possibilities (such as “six-eye-ess” or “‘six-one-ess” 
or any other). Now exactly the same pattern of 
analysis can be applied to any irony of this basic 


dual kind. Take a pun: 


We now place another mark beside it: 


Figure 2 , 


Clearly, a naive and unsuspecting subject would 
tell us, if shown Figure 2, that he sees the number 
sixty-one. Let us show some other unwary subject 
the following: 


Figure 3 | S 


He will tell us that he reads the word “is.” Sup- 
pose to the third group we now show this: 


Figure 4 | S 


They will complain, and rightly. Is this “sixty-one 
” or “six-IS”?—or even “‘six-eye-ess.” The 


wa 


ess 
central mark is a duck-rabbit. 

We can analyse Figure 4 into five elements as 
follows: 


1. the sensory presentation itself (known by us as 
“the original upright mark,” but—and this is 
important, as will be understood later—it might 
have had no clear interpretation as a “mark” or 
“line” or anything else) ; 


“He walked with a pronounced limp— 
335 


L-I-M-P-—pronounced ‘limp’. 
(Spike Milligan) 


We analyse as follows: 


1. the sensory presentation: {prounaunst limp/ 
(It has been given in phonetic symbols in order 
to indicate that no interpretation is being implied 
in our analysis here; notice also that it occurs 
twice in the statement, but the ironic effect plays 
over both occurrences as soon as context-indica- 
tor B appears) ; 

2(a). context-indicator A: “He walked with a 
...’—which leads us to perceive 

2(b). interpretation A: “a marked unevenness of 
gait, caused by some injury or defect” (this 
awkward paraphrase is only an attempt to 
specify without ambiguity the first meaning 
taken by the hearer) ; 

g(a). context-indicator B: ‘“L-I~M-P” (that is, 
the letters spelled out separately), leading us to 
perceive 

3(b). interpretation B: “uttered in this manner 
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—‘limp’. 


You might try a similar analysis for yourself on 
these varied examples: 


(i) “I do most of my work sitting down: that’s 

where I shine.” 
(Robert Benchley) _ 

(ii) (From a tailor’s advertisement) “Why not 

hire-purchase one of these best-quality suits 

you’ve so rightly admired? When you buy 

one of our suits, you deserve a little credit!’ 

(iii) IAGO: ... Proclaim him in the streets; 

incense her kinsmen;/And though he in a 

fertile climate dwell,/Plague him with flies. 


Now let us carry our analysis of irony into the 


Philosophy of Perception. For simplicity’s sake we 
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will keep to the basic dual irony with its am- 
biguous sensory element, its two-context-indicators, 
and its two interpretations—a five-fold analysis. 
How does this Irony Model fit perception ? 

First, it applies to our sensing itself, our non- 
epistemic seeing. Harrison? is the most recent 
writer on this topic to stress the subjective dif- 
ferences between one observer and another. What 
has to be accepted is that each of us makes a dif- 
ferent bodily registering of the sensation-producing 
forces that we have systems to detect. It is not only a 
matter of perspectival difference, though that is 
part of it: the actual sensory registering is going on 
in different bodies with their own empirical peculi- 
arities. One simple, but I think conclusive demon- 
stration of this empirical fact I can exemplify with an 
experience common to myselfand my son. We both 
have a curious genetic characteristic affecting our 
sight: our right eyes are more sensitive to blue light; 
our left eyes are more sensitive to red light. If I 
cover up my right eye and look with my left, I see a 
different red from when I cover up my left eye and 
look with my right. My son reports the same effect. 
If my two eyes can be different from each other in 
“raw-feel” quality, how much more likely is it 
that two persons differ! 


There is a further point to get clear here. Even if - 


a psychologist were able to show that in band 
width, spectrum distribution and intensity response 
two people were so measurably close that any 
difference was beyond their “just-noticeable- 
difference” level, we must still say that there are 
two numerically different registerings. That sup- 
posedly suspect TV analogy is quite appropriate 
here (and elsewhere as we shall see): two TV 
cameras may take two exactly similar shots of the 
same scene and on their closed circuit screens the 
same picture may show, yet still it makes sense to 
say that there are two pictures produced by dif- 
ferent electrons on two different screens. Compare 
Renford Bambrough’s story of the child faced with 
a strip cartoon (a teddy-bear’s adventures) for the 
first time:*! “Here’s a teddy-bear!” says the child 
of the first picture, and “Here’s another teddy- 
bear!” of the second; we hasten to correct the 
child—“‘It’s the same teddy-bear!” we say—just 
as we do of any sensory view we share. 

So the Irony Model must be applied to sensing. 


20 Harrison, of. cit., pp. 148-149. 
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Of two persons both sensorily affected Ly sensation- 
producing forces within their overlapping views, 
there is 


1. a region of matter by which taney are both 
sensorily affected (and here we are leaving aside 
for the time being the all-important problem of 
solipsism and the reality of the external world— 
the question that is begged here will be answered) ; 

2(a). a physiological sense-receptor system A em- 
bodied in a material agent with its cven peculiari- 
ties (e.g. in distinctness of focus, sensitivity to 
change and intensity, band width, 2tc.), giving 

2(b). a private subjective registering A within that 
material agent. 

3(a). another physiological sense-receptor system B 
embodied in another material agen: with . . . etc., 
giving 

3(b). another separate subjective registering B 
within that second material agent. 


So these are empirical facts that cannot be 
ignored. There is a systematic ambiguity when any 
two agents claim that they are sensing something 
in common. They agree, to use Alfred Schutz’s 
phrase,”* to “idealize their reciprocity,” to act as if 
their subjective registerings were absolutely the 
same. Just as it is vital for the story in the strip- 
cartoon that we take the next teddy-bear as the 
same teddy-bear, it is so often vital for us to assume 
that we are sensing in exactly the sare way, and so 
often it happens that any difference can be ig- 
nored. This is the case when the purposes of the 
two agents as evidenced in preced:ng behaviour 
have been shown to be in apparent agreement, and 
the difference in subjective registerings has so far 
not been found to be relevant to thcse purposes. 
But the logical possibility remains open that the 
difference in subjective registeringzs might be 
significant for behavior. 

An important point about this application of the 
Irony Model is that 2(b) and 3(b) ars not words or 
meanings, but “raw-feel’’ experiences. Those like 
Ayer, who have tried to find a sense-datum language 
are in errcr. Benson Mates? is correct in saying 
that what we are applying our percepts to is not 
some parallel sense-datum language of “specks” or 
“lumps” or “crescent-shapes” or what-have-you, 
but to sensory experience itself. His using the old 


21 Renford Bambrough, “Appearance, Identity and Ontology,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 75 (1975), pp. 69—76 


(see p. 73). : 


32 Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers, Vol. I, The Problem of Social Reality (The Hague, 1962), pp. 31-92. 
28 Benson Mates, “Sense-Data,” Inquiry, vol. 10 (1967), pp. 225-244. 
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word “‘denotation”’ does not wholly clarify matters, 
but at least he is on the right lines. Anyone who has 
to refer to the variations of the sensory field might 
have to use terms like “speck” or “lump”, but 
these are only word-tools to help the philosopher 
in his analysis. The specks and lumps as ex- 
perienced remain experiences not necessarily 
already pre-sorted for the agent into any such di- 
visions. Variations, describable in infinite ways, 
might exist within a sensory field, but yet the 
distribution is in one sense at any one instant fixed 
and unchangeable. Price was right to insist upon 
this,?4 but it has not been easy to understand. 

It might help the understanding of this point if I 
explained why it is possible to have an accurate 
photograph of a blur. (This argument owes much 
to Alistair Hannay’s article, “To See a Mental 
Image.”*5) Suppose we take a photograph of a 
chess-board, but we deliberately disturb the lens 
so that what is thrown upon the photographic film 
is a blurred image of the chess-board. We develop 
this photograph—let us say we produce a print of 
the same'size as the original chess-board. It is now a 
pattern consisting of what we might call, if we 
felt we had to, a set of blurred black and white 
squares. It can also be called, if you should wish 
Jor any purpose, a blurred photograph of a chess- 
board. 

We now give it to an expert in chromato-physics 
who subjects it to a searching series of measure- 
ments such that he has a precise record in quanti- 
fied form (and, an important point, so accurate that 
it goes beyond the ‘“‘just-noticeable-differences” 
that human eyes are capable of detecting) of the 
distribution of shade across the picture, particularly 
at the blurred edges of the “squares.” 

We now put this picture where the original chess- 
board was and photograph the picture itself, only 
this time we do not put the lens out of focus. We get an 
expert photographer to take a photograph which 
is perfectly focussed on the picture of the blurred 
squares. We now develop this second photograph 
and produce a print of the same size as the first 
photograph. Call the first ‘A’ (the badly focussed 
picture of the chess-board itself); call the second 
‘B’ (the perfectly focussed picture of A). We take 
the second photograph, B, to our expert in chroma- 


2 H, H. Price, Perception (London, 1932), pp. 148-150. 
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to-physics, who subjects it to the same tests he used 
on A. Our photographer (of B) is pronounced to 
be extraordinarily good! The measurements made 
on the distribution of shade across B, particularly 
at the edges of the “squares,” exactly correspond to 
those across A. So exact is the reproduction that 
the chromato-physicist, though he can detect the 
difference between A and B with his delicate 
instruments, pronounces it far beyond the range of 
the “Sust-noticeable-differences” of the human eye. 
We have now a perfectly focussed image of a blur. 

The analogy with mental imagery and open-eye 
sensing has probably not escaped you. Both are 
“perfectly focussed” in this second sense because 
they could never be otherwise. Herein lies their 
basic similarity, If I either mental-image or open- 
eye-see what I might call a “blurred patch,” it is 
not blurred in any epistemic sense until I try to 
judge it as a blurred perception of something—for, 
supposing it to be a “blurred white patch,” I 
might easily take it as a perfectly focussed image of a 
cloud of steam! As a picture of a snowball it would 
be blurred: as a picture of a cloud of steam it is 
perfectly in focus. 

So what does not change from the non-epistemic 
point of view is the visual field. This is why the 
Law of Excluded Middle does not apply to it: 
what is a clear view of a cloud of steam can change 
into that of a blurred snowball without alteration. 
It was the LEM’s not applying to it that led to 
Winston G. F. Barnes’s puzzlement,2° from which 
he incorrectly concluded that the non-epistemic 
field does not exist. But it just is, in Price’s sense ;?? 
its distribution at any one instant is a fixed and 
unchangeable field from which perceptions can be 
drawn. 

One further objection about this first application 
of the Irony Model can be answered by being 
determinedly general, breaking away from the 
empirical human limits. “What are the logical 
limits of such an ironic sensory overlap upon a 
region of matter ?”’ The answer is clearly the case in 
which two agents have entirely different sensory 
systems. A being who could only hear, feel, and 
taste, would still be able to interact meaningfully 
with a being who could only see, smell, and ex- 
perience kinesthetic sensation. W. J. Thomas? has 


25 Alistair Hannay, “To See a Mental Image,” Mind, vol. 82 (1973), pp. 161-182. 
26 Winston H. F. Barnes, “The Myth of Sense-Data,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 45 (1944-45), pp. 89-117. 


27 Price, op. cit. 


28 W. J. Thomas, “Communication without Sensory Overlap,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 72 (1975). 
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already argued convincingly that we would be 
able to communicate with beings from another 
planet who had different sensory systems—because 
we would be able to gesture. Our physical move- 
ment of matter, seen and felt by us, would be ¢ ’ed 
and # ’ed by the other beings. Mundle’s argument 
for a special status for the body-image is therefore 
mistaken: if other people can check a blind man’s 
limb position by sight as he can by kinesthetic 
sensation, there is an overlap of the kind that will 
fit the Irony Model. 

But the Irony Model does not apply only to sens- 
ing, non-epistemic experience: it applies to percep- 
tion, epistemic experience. The “61S” example itself 
was a demonstration of it, but let us take one that 
does not involve interpreting a sign, because that 
introduced an extra, and for our present purposes, 
an unnecessary level of complexity. 

Suppose an entomologist, an expert on moths, 
decides to take me out on a field trip. He takes me 
to a special site that he knows about, a copse of 
particular trees, looks about for a while, and then 
draws my attention to the bark of one of the trees; it 
is covered with patches of moss and lichen. He 
asks me what I see. Now this question in this con- 
text does not mean “Describe in ‘fuzzy-lump’ 
language the distribution of your stereoscopic 
visual field’’; he is not asking me to describe in 
some object-neutral language my non-epistemic 
seeing. He is asking me to describe my epistemic 
seeing, my perceptual judgments and my material 
beliefs. So I say, looking at the small area that he is 
indicating, “I perceive some roughnesses of bark, 
some patches of moss, some platelets of lichen, some 
small spots of orange fungi, and some shining 
patches of damp.” All these are very irregular in 
shape. He asks me to make a detailed coloured 
picture of it. Assume that I am an expert artist and 
I do so. He now puts his finger lightly on the bark 
and a moth takes wing. He catches it and shows me 
the subtlety of the camouflage. It was indeed 
wholly in my visual field all the time; nothing was 
intervening between myself and it. He is now even 
able to show me its very outline on the careful 
trompe d’oeil picture I made. He discusses patch 
variation on such moths, shows me a book with 
illustrations of the characteristic forms of such 
variations, and soon I can be on the perceptual 
watch for such moths as well as he. This example is 
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similar to that of the deer given by J. F. Soltis, who 
used it to sustain an undefined accourt of what he 
calls “simple seeing” as always discrminatory of 
objects. 
F. N. Sibley% brings out the difficulties for th 
epistemic theorist in a case like this, but without 
taking up a non-epistemic position. Part of the 
reason for his tentativeness perhaps lizs in his still 
talking of the object (in the follow-rg quotation 
referred to as ‘D’—the equivalent of the moth) 
being seen by the uninstructed observer (Soltis’s 
hunter—‘S’): 
it seems to me very odd to insist that S coes not see D; 
it is almost as if, although S does all thet is needed to 
qualify as seeing D, one must not say that he sees it. If 
we do not call this relationship of a person to an 
object seeing, it is hard to know either what could be 
called seeing or what this relationship is. 
David H. Sanford,?! commenting on Sibley, is no 
nearer a solution, for he makes the same mistake 
in believing that D is perceived as an object. He 
says that the deer was partially concezled (it is not 
clear in Soltis whether this is in fact the case), but 


‘he seizes upon this, claiming that, bezause S only 


sees the flank of the deer, it is merely a matter of his 
failing to apply a “perceptual rule.” Sanford says 
that S certainly sees the flank of the deer. 

Both Sibley and Sanford are corfused. Of the 
moth example, ask this question: “Who can say 
that the moth is being seen by Wright (in the period 
before I was told about its presence) ?”?” Only the 
entomologist. Afterwards, I myself can inspect my 
picture (or my vivid mental image) and pick out 
the new gestalt, but I cannot say that I perceived 
the moth, epistemically-saw it, in the uninstructed 
period. It does violence to thought to say that in 
that period I was perceiving the moth. It would be 
like saying that I saw the point of Spike Mil-igan’s 
pun before he got to “L-I-M-P.” My eyes were 
registering the non-epistemic seeing that included 
it, but I had not sorted those variations into the 
percept Moth. 

Daryl Close®* has tried to argue that I would 
have a belief about the moth, but this is quite 
ludicrous. I may have perceptual beliefs about 
moss, lichen, fungi, bark wet and dry in careless 
intermingled profusion, but no one could claim 
that any of these beliefs included the moth for me. 
Close’s argument (about an aunt seem as a manne- 


20 J. F. Soltis, Seeing, Knowing and Believing (London, 1966), pp. 33 ff. 
30 F, N. Sibley, “Analysing Seeing (I)” in Sibley, of. cit., pp. 81-192 (see p. 112). 


31 Sanford, op. cit. 


32 Daryl Close, “What is Non-Epistemic Seeing?”, Mind, vol. 85 (1976), pp. 161-170 (see p. 168). 
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quin) allows him to try- to make false belief a where the two gestalts have a common boundary 


necessary condition of such seeing, that an epistemic 
element is essential: 


since S takes his aunt to be a mannequin, he certainly 
believes of his aunt that she is a mannequin (S be- 
lieves that what he sees is a mannequin) ; hence, this is 
not a case of seeing in which S has no visual beliefs at 
all about what he sees. 


But applied to the moth case—and it should be so 
generalizable—the argument breaks down. I was 
not believing of the moth that it was roughly a 
quarter moss, half dry bark, an eighth damp bark, 
a sixteenth orange fungi, and a sixteenth lichen. I 
had no visual beliefs at all about the moth! How 
could I have since I didn’t know it was there? The 
entomologist knew, for he had already sorted his 
non-epistemic seeing according to a familiar 
gestalt. He could say all that Sibley, Sanford and 
Close want to say, but only with this interpretation: 
“Wright was seeing the moth non-epistemically as 
part of a visual field which Wright was percep- 
tually organizing into quite a different interpreta- 


tion.. There was no correspondence between my .. 


epistemic perceiving of the moth and his epistemic 
perceiving of the bark, moss, lichen and fungi 
except in the structure of our non-epistemic seeing. 
He was not perceiving the moth as bark, moss, etc. 
because his perceiving had not even sorted out the 
moth as a separate entity. I can speak of his making a 
false perceptual judgment about a region that J can 
define within his non-epistemic seeing, but it is not, 
from his point of view that he has a false belief 
about the moth—he has no belief about the moth at 
all. He has not even sorted out that region that 


constitutes the moth for me; even the outline he’ 


has painted in his picture was not perceived by 
him, no more than are those cats in a child’s 
puzzle picture which are ‘hidden’ among the lines 
making up branches and foliage perceived by the 
unwary child, as D. M. MacKay* has pointed out.” 

Spike Milligan can hear the irony in “pro- 
nounced limp” before the second context-indicator 
arrives in his utterance, but there is no irony at all 
for his hearer until that second context-indicator 
does arrive. The hearer fas heard the irony-word 
taken non-epistemically before the second context- 
indicator arrives, but the hearer has not heard the 
irony-word taken episiemically before the second 
context-indicator arrives. Were Close to object 
that this is like his Aunt-Mannequin example 


w 


(he might say that the hearer has a false belief 
about “pronounced limp”), it can easily be 
generalized to a pun that Hes across words—say, the 
name of that British comedian of the Thirties, 
Nosmo King, which, it is said, he picked up from the 
notice “NO SMOKING” painted across a double 
door that split the words between ‘O’ and ‘K’. 

The Irony Model for this second stage of per- 
ception, can be applied to this camouflage case as 
follows: 


1. the non-episiemic seeing of a common region of 
matter by the two agents (Wright and the ento- 
mologist)—and recall that this non-epistemic 
seeing is itself open to a first-stage Irony Model 
analysis, as already shown; 

2(a). context-indicators A (for the entomologist) : 
kind of tree, height from ground, type of dis- 
coloration, etc.—leading him to perceive 

a(b). percept A: a moth of a particular genus; 

3(a). context-indicators B (for Wright): tree, 
familiar countryside, time of year, etc.—leading 
him to perceive 

3(b). percepts B. moss, lichen, fungi, dry and 
damp bark in random profusion. 

Does an agent have to make a perceptual judg- 
ment of some sort or other? In answering this we 
must be careful how we define agent. Suppose a 
person blind from birth who cannot have his sight 
restored by removal of cataract is given his first 
visual experiences, flashes, say, by means of 
electrical stimulation of his cortex. This is plainly a 
case of non-epistemic seeing. No one would claim 
that he was seeing the electrical stimulus, or the 
current flowing through the wires to his head, or 
even the switch closed by the doctor which pro- 
duced the stimulus—this pointless chain could 
only be interrupted and given perceptual meaning 
by the doctor and the patient agreeing on some- 
thing. If the doctor says that the switch will be 
closed every time someone goes through the door, 
and he then places the switch under the mat by the 
door, we might now say that the blind man’s non- 
epistemic flashes had become epistemic. The blind 
man might even say, “I saw someone at the door.” 
His flashes are thus both epistemic and non- 
epistemic. They are visual experiences (non- 
epistemic) but they are now related to human 
purpose as it tries to cope with the contingencies 
of the flux (epistemic). These considerations lead 


3 D. M, MacKay, “Language, Meaning and God,” Philosophy, vol. 47 (1972), pp. I-17. 
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us to say that it is not logically necessary for us to 
make perceptual judgments of some sort, although 
perhaps most of us do most of the time. 

This is not to deny, by the way, that human 
agents and some animals probably have some 
specialized selector-mechanisms already built into 
their sensory systems, making them already geared 
to respond to certain patterns in their non-epistemic 
sensing rather than others.°4 This does not affect 
the general nature of the philosophical argument. 
We might even say that at some points in the 
evolutionary scale, some creatures were born with 
pure non-epistemic seeing and some with instinc- 
tually organized sensing, that is, with some fa- 
voured pattern-responses built in. Those that did 


not have the response built in certainly died at a’ 


faster rate than the others, and so did not succeed 
as species. But this does not affect the argument. 
In any case, we have shown that non-epistemic 
seeing is still present in “raw-feel” experience; it 
remains logically prior, and that‘is all we need for 
the argument here. As Kant wrote: “If we admit 
an object, [we] must admit it under the conditions 
of sensible intuition” . . . “Thoughts without con- 
tent are empty, intuitions without concepts are 
blind’’85__but “blind” is only a metaphor for lack 
of perception, not lack of intuition. 

Notice that we used the term “perceptual 
judgments” rather than “perceptual beliefs” at the 
end of the paragraph before the last. If someone 
started to fool the blind man by interfering with 
the circuit, he might not be able to attach belief 
. to his perceptual judgment that someone was at the 
door at each flash. What is more, it is logically 
possible for him to have mental imagery of such 
flashes, to have an hallucination of those flashes. 
How does he know what to believe? We are back 
with our Cartesian question, and, having applied 
the Irony Model twice over, we now apply it a 
third time to effect an escape from this dilemma. 

If it is logically the case, as the Three-Screens 
example has shown, that there is no inherent dis- 
tinction between the sensory experiences of mental 
imaging, 3-D picturing, and open-eye-viewing, 
how can we escape from the sceptical trap? Just 
to remind you of the disturbing implications of the 
Three-Screens example in a more disturbing way 
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still: let there be one screen and let our logically 

possible experimenter gradually replace on the 
same screen the 3-D picture, the transparency effect 
(revealing the real billiard ball bekind), and the 
externally controlled mental image or hallucina- 
tion. If he did it so gradually and sc carefully that 
no changes in luminosity or positioning took place, 
he could change from one to the others just as he 
liked—even mingle all three in varying proportions 
—and the subject would report no alteration at all! 
He is acleverer demon than the one conjured up by 
Descartes. The alteration from 3-D picture to ex- 
actly matching reality behind the screen is well 
within empirical possibility now; the subject would 
not be able to tell when it was purely one, or half the 
intensity of one and half that of th= other, ‘or a 
quarter of one and three-quarters of tae other—the 
gradations are infinite between “real” and “pic- 
ture,” and yet the subject would not be able to 
detect any change. R. N. Haber has already 
performed experiments producing :rteraction be- 
tween pictures and eidetic images, 30 perhaps all 
three could be managed after al. by some in- 
genious psychologist. 

‘So the solipsistic reef must be navigated. It is no 
use trying to drop anchor—or even sail back, pre- 
tending that non-epistemic sensing Coes not exist, 
for we have firmly established that it does. Moore 
was right.3? 

Let us remember R. J. Hirst’s attack on the “TV > 
Theory,””8 that there was no way in which we 
could “get into the studio to see tke actors and 
scene in front of someone else’s camera.” Adopting 
a representational theory, he says, lands us straight- 
away with the objectionable “permanent possi- 
bilities of sensation,” or worse, “tkings-in-them- 
selves.” Let us see whether they are as objectionable 
as they are made out to be, and wkether it is even 
right to talk of “they’-—even though something 
may exist where we think that “ther” are. 

Suppose now that two agents are agreed on a 
percept. This is quite unlike the camouflage case, 
where there was only agreement. on the non- 
epistemic seeing (plus some epistemic, such as the 
ground, the sky, the fields behind, most of the tree— 
although I had thought that it was all of the tree). 
For the camouflage case we can already argue that 


3t Peter K. Machamer, “Recent Work in Perception,’ American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 1-22 (see-p. 8). 


35 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B335, B75. 


36 R, N. Haber, “Fidetic Images,” Scientific American, vol. 220 (1969), pp. 36-44- 
3? G. E. Moore, “A Reply to my Critics” in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, ed. by Paul Schilpp (La Salle, Hlinois, 1968), pp 


535-677. 


3 G. M. Wyburn, R. W. Rickford, and R. J. Hirst, Human Senses and Perception (Ontario, 1964). 
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the entomologist has been virtually able to “go 
into my studio,” for he has been able to point out 
to me something already there which I had not 
myself perceived. But what of the normal agree- 
ment case? Let us say that this percept is some 
beads on a table. Both agents are prepared to call 
them “beads”. They move to a second table: this 
time Agent 1 says, “Here are some more beads,” 
but Agent 2 contradicts him—‘There are no beads 
here!” 

This little scene could have a great variety of 
explanations, but we shall content ourselves with 
two only: 


I. Table A: a necklace of brightly coloured 
wooden beads; , 
Table B: a necklace of irregular lumps of 
lignum vitae. 

II. Table A: a rosary; 
Table B: a necklace of brightly coloured 
wooden beads. 


I. The conflict in this case has come about be- 
cause there is a semantic difference between the 
two agents, their modes of bonding their percept 
to their non-epistemic seeing are different. When- 
ever Agent 2 had been taught the word “‘beads,”’ he 
had always had the sensory experience of something 
brightly coloured, shining, sparkling. He had never 
consciously analysed his bond of percept-and- 
sensing; it had been an immediate response with 
him. But now an irony reveals itself. On former 
occasions the ambiguity between himself and 
others had never come into the open. Behavior had 
converged to sustain apparently common inten- 
tions. Now he is faced with something dull, matt, 
opaque. He refuses to apply the learned percept, 
although Agent 1 does, having been more im- 
pressed in the past in fis bond of percept-and- 
sensing by what we would call—though he had 
not, having never consciously analysed his bond—a 
pattern of roundish shapes linked by a thin line, 
together with other responses. How is this conflict 
resolved? By appeal to wider intentions. For example, 
do the agents live in a culture that frowns on 
aesthetic novelty or one that frowns on boring 
traditionalism? Whose interpretation of the percept 
wears the trousers? Suppose it was a culture that 
frowned on boring traditionalism; suppose Agent 1 
to be the older of the two, with greater social 
prestige, and having considerable powers of 
rhetorical persuasion. He might then and there 
persuade Agent 2 to alter his bonding of percept- 
and-sensing. Hence, Agent 2 is now able to re- 
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inspect his mental images (he is a good visile) and 
perceive beads where he did not before. He is now 
able to see objects as beads that he never recognized 
before. His world has been changed by an Other, 
in its past as well as its present. What is more, he 
finds that this little persuasion, in company with 
many others of a similar kind from Agent 1, leads 
him to greater satisfaction of his intentions, both of 
physiological and cultural needs (and these, of 
course, are not exclusive). There might be sense 
now in saying that Agent 2 has been shown what 
was in Agent 1’s “studio” at least as regards 
epistemic seeing; and, since it is logically possible. 
for him to re-inspect his own mental images and get a 
new retrospective perceiving of them, we might 
say that he has learned something indirectly of 
Agent 1’s non-epistemic seeing, for there was some- 
thing in front of Agent 1’s “camera” that Agent 2 
is taught to notice that he had not examined before 
even though it was in front of his “camera.” 

II. The conflict in this case has probably oc- 
curred. Imagine a scene: it is in a monastery of the 
thirteenth century; our two agents are an abbot 
and a novice monk. At Table A they both agree to 
call the rosary “beads”: at Table B, the novice 
monk (Agent 1), says that the necklace is: an 
example of beads, the abbot refuses to countenance 
it. It is a fact of word-history that beads moved 
metonymically from meaning “prayers” to mean- 
ing “rosary,” and from thence metaphorically to 
the necklace sense. We could ask again “Whose 
interpretation of the percept wears the trousers ?— 
or rather, in this case, the habit of the cleric in 
charge?” If the abbot were a strict and puritanical 
man, he might be horrified at this near-blasphe- 
mous shift of meaning: if the novice were a budding 
artist with a sensuous eye for colour and pattern, 
he might object to the limitation being placed on 
his utterer’s meaning. At Table B he would perceive 
beads as a beautiful string of patterned spheres: 
the abbot would not, and yet both would have a 
similar non-epistemic viewing. At Table A the 
Irony Model applied, although neither of them was 
aware that it did. Here is the analysis for their view- 
ing at Table A: 


I. sensory presentation (to which the non- 
epistemic five-fold analysis already applies, for 
each of them has a separate non-epistemic sub- 
jective viewing in his own body) ; 

2(a). the context-indicators A (for the abbot): 
the crucifix on the rosary, his past uses of the 
rosary for prayer, the numerical pattern of the 
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ten “Hail Marys” and one “Our Father” re- 
peated in the beads, and so on—leading him to 
perceive 

2(b). percept A: a rosary. 

3(a). the context-indicators B (for the novice): 
the beautiful patterns and colours that he 
readily links with those of craft-work he has done, 


his memory of artistic satisfaction in such craft-- 


work, the delight others have shown on being 
given the beads he had made, etc.—leading him 
to perceive 

3(b). percept B: beautiful small spheres strung 
on string for decoration of dress. 


What could be the outcome of this conflict at 
Table B? It is not as simple a matter as Wittgen- 
stein’s “Continuing a Series’®® or St. Augustine’s 
ambulare.® Surely it would depend again upon 
whose persuasions reached more deeply, more 
widely. Of course, the abbot might appeal to force, 
which is a way of directly interfering in the im- 
mediate surface intention of the Other. Whether it 
had a more permanent effect would depend on the 
intention debates within the wider moral com- 
munity. Perhaps it might be the case that the 
punished novice comes round to accepting the 
abbot’s puritanism, in which case he will happily 
admit that he was “forced to be free.” Notice how 
the percept is related to the intentional perspective 
of the individual agents. They proceed in what they 


regard as mutual knowledge, but which cannot be: 


other than. a presumed behavioural convergence. 
The Irony Model obviously applies to intentions as 
revealed in any perceptual rule used in common 
with another, and the ambiguity can interfere 
with the presumed common purpose at any time 
when the intentions, taken for granted as being in 
harmony up to that unexpected clash, turn out not 
to be so. This application of the Model well bears 
out the points made by Fred I. Dretske* in his 
chapter on perceptual relativity, and the work done 
on utterances by Ragnar Rommetveit.” 

To teach somebody a percept, or to persuade 
him to shift it to a new application is to alter his 
intentional perspective, his set for future action. 
Therefore, to alter a percept is to alter in some 
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degree a self. This can only be accepted as satis- 
fying to him if, in the long or short run depending 
on the circumstances, that self finds his intentions, 
both those openly known by him and those taken 
Sor granted by him, are given satisfaction. Of course, 
if his refusal to be so persuaded does in time pro- 
duce failure of satisfaction and even increase of 
suffering, then he may at last swing his percepts 
towards those of his persuader, but tke principle is 
the same. The only confirmation we have of the 
perceptual reality of the external world comes from 
the gestalt-shocks administered by Others to the 
Self, and, equally, by the Self to Others, shocks that 
prove themselves to be knowledge by their leading 
to the satisfaction of intentions as evidenced in 
such mutually guided behaviour; those intentions 
must include those taken for granted, and this im- 
plies a special difficulty since we can never be sure 
what intentions our opposite number is taking for 
granted. Yet this is the ground of objectivity and 
truth, this discovery of an ambiguity in what we 
had before epistemically perceived in confidence: 
we are thus able to acknowledge an independent 
external source—that we are non-epistemically 
sensing—of the Self’s and the Others experiences. 
It is not so much our percepts that are proved to be 
objective, as what our percepts sort. It is not so much 
a world of objects—and that is why it is confusing 
to talk of well-known material objects “causing” 
perception—but it is a world of matter upon which 
we do have, therefore, for most of the time, a direct 
view of our own. We do sense matter non-epistemi- 
cally, but it is only because of tke discovery of 
Others’ differing perspectives which we retro- 
spectively affirm to be correct OR our own per- 
spectives which Others retrospectively affirm to be 
correct that we can claim this to be so. As I have 
said elsewhere,** Plato was wrong—in his Cave, 
it is not the shadows on the wall we see, it is the wall, 
shadowed. 

The first philosopher that I know of to point a 
way to tais refutation of solipism was Ludwig 
Feuerbach: 


An object, a true object, is given me cnly when a being 
that affects me is present, when my own activity—if I 


39 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, tr. by G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford, 1967), pp. 57eff. 
40 St. Augustine, De Magistro, tr. by Robert P. Russell in The Teacher; The Free Choice of the Will ; Grace and Free Will (Washing- 


ton, 1968), pp. 14-15. 
41 Dretske, op. cit. 


42 Ragnar Rommetveit, On Message Structure (London, 1974). 


43 See the author’s “Illusion and Truth,” op. cit. 


44 Ludwig Feuerbach, Die Philosophie zur Zukunft, ed. by H. Ehrenberg in Frommans Philosophische Taschenbücher (Stuttgart, 


1922), p. 68. 
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proceed from the standpoint of the thinker—finds its 
limit, its resistant, in the activity of another being. 
The idea of an object is originally nothing other than 
the idea ofanother I. Í 


and one remark especially apt: 


what I see myself I doubt: only that is certain which 
another sees.45 


He anticipated Sartre’s attempt to steer over the 
reef of solipsism, that of the re-making of the Self 
through shame: 


My fellow-man is my objective conscience; he makes 
my failings a reproach to me; even when he does not 
expressly mention them, he is my personified feeling of 
shame.*® 


Sartre’s claim is that we find ourselves in the 
Other’s world as a result of his “look,” which 
brings shame :47 


The Other’s look makes me be beyond my being in the 
world and puts me in the midst of the world which is 
at once this world and beyond this world. 


This acknowledges the trony of the case when, 
through becoming aware of the Other’s gestalt 
upon our own Self and therefore our interpretation 
of the world, we shift to a new intentional perspec- 
tive on our own Self in all its non-epistemic ex- 
perience. We discover an ambiguity in ourselves, 
in what before we perceived and conceived with 
the most personal of confidence. The Other has 
provided deeper context-indicators of our own in- 
tentions that before we had not recognized. We 
became conscious of an irony of which: before we 
had been completely unaware: we recognize the 
Other’s intentional perspective, see it deeper and 
more far-seeing than our own in revealing to 
consciousness what had been taken for granted; 
the ironic pattern grows clear, and we shift our 
perspective on the same experience to a new one. 
And yet—and this is where Sartre is in error—we 
might be mistaken in this! Shame is not an infallible 
guide: we can even learn to be ashamed of a shame. 
Still, we might feel that we can say with some 
security: if an experience with an Other in a sup- 
posed dream can alter the nature of the dreamer 
and all his past dreaming, it cannot be a dream! 
This is the strong core of Feuerbach’s and Sartre’s 
arguments. It is strange though that Sartre did not 
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add what is equally true, that I become convinced 
of the objectivity of a discovery of my own when I 
myself effect a gestalt-shock of Self- and world-re- 
ordering upon an Other, when I induce a Self- 
transformation in him that he willingly concedes. 

Feuerbach’s and Sartre’s way with solipsism, 
however, does not answer all objections. If non- 
epistemic sensing is common to imaging, picture 
and real, and no distinction can be made between 
them on the grounds of vivacity or steadiness or 
control by will or immediate coherence—on all of 
which Berkeley depended—why should the satisfy- 
ing of intentions have such epistemological value? 
The hardened sceptic might ask us this awkward 
question: “Why shouldn’t you dream intentions 
too? Why shouldn’t you dream hunger and thirst 
and the eating and drinking that satisfy them? If 
this is your only criterion, it is just as open to the 
solipsistic accusation! People can have hallucina- 
tions of sight, hearing, the kinesthetic sense, yes— 
but they can also have hallucinations of pain, 
hunger, thirst. Aren’t you and those you may have 
convinced now in desperate case with no proof of 
the external world at all? Your ‘gestalt-shocks’ to 
percepts and even to the Self-concept depend on 
the ultimate satisfaction of intentions as you have 
yourself admitted. Why shouldn’t the very ex- 
periencing of them be illusory ?” 

First, intention is not only a matter of gaining — 
gratifications and avoiding suffering for onself 
and for others, it is also a maintaining of life and 
avoidance of death. It seems to me reasonable to 
suppose that, if my non-epistemic sensory ex- . 
perience was an incalculable mixture of dréam and 
real so that I could not tell when I was feeling 
hungry and really eating, then I would have prob- 
ably died by now. There are examples of “‘psy- 
chological solipsists,? schizophrenics who have 
become deprived of self-hood ;48 some of them have 
died as a result of a failure to distinguish dream 
and real. The fact that I am still alive appears, to 
be one good inductive ground for belief in there 
being a material base for my perceptual judgments, 
however much they remain open to revision. The 
threat of death,is very real to me: I often dream 
about it. 

Secondly, at the risk of begging the question, I 
feel I should ask our hardened sceptic to help me 


45 Ludwig Feuerbach, quoted in Eugene Kamenka, The Philosophy of Ludwig Feuerbach (London, 1970), p. 101. 

48 Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, tr. by George Eliot (New York, 1957), p- 158. 

47 Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness, tr. by Hazel E. Barnes (London, 1966), p. 261. 

48 W. Donald Oliver, “A Sober Look at Solipsism,” American Philosophical Quarterly Monograph Series, No. 4 (1970), pp. 30-39. 
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understand his speaker’s meaning when he says, “All 
your world is a dream.” If he means that dream 
and real share the character of being non-epistemic, 
or that all our percepts are products of our imagina- 
tion working in the world, there I agree with him, 
but if he is really trying to tar me with the brush 
of “metaphysical solipsist,” then what does he 
mean by it if he accepts the truth pf his own 
accusation? Does he suggest that he is himself a 
figment of this extended illusion I am having? In 
that case, to accept his own argument is para- 
doxical, for it is at once to discount him and it as 
illusory! And then, since meanings are established 
across agents by behaviourally’ recognized con- 
trasts and comparisons, as Bambrough has re- 
iterated, what contrast that he shares with me 
can give meaning to his word dream? If he rejects 
reality, what does dream mean when he utters it 
because it is obvious that he has nothing to contrast 
it with. He is illicitly trading on a distinction be- 
tween dream and reality to ask his question. It is he 
who is begging the question, not I. 

Thirdly, since it is a being who is sensing in a 
non-epistemic way he is questioning, why doesn’t 
he go and ask his question of a uni-cellular animal 
with a single light-receptor? His question would 
make as much sense from this point of view: the 
creature is certainly sensing non-epistemically, so 
shouldn’t he be wondering whether the whole of 
reality, including himself, is compassed in the 
subjective experience of such a creature, and that 
there is no material world at all, and all that exists 
is nothing but that creature’s sensory experiencing ? 
It seems as much sense to wonder whether such a 
uni-cellular animal with its single receptor is a 
metaphysical solipsist as to wonder whether I am 
or any of us is. 

There is one final objection from another quar- 
ter which must bẹ dealt with before concluding. 
The realist is likely to ask us, “I understand us 
having hallucinations of blue or of the smell of 
smoke, but I cannot understand an hallucination 
of pain. Surely this is the best defence against the 
hardened sceptic. Our experience of pains and 
_ pleasures is our surest foundation for objectivity and 
truth because it is purely objective. A pain is 
always a pain: it is never an hallucination of one. 
Why not claim epistemological value for pains and 
pleasures, and hence intentions, on this account?” 

This is a defence against the sceptic that I am 
not prepared to take up precisely because it denies 
the non-epistemic in the case of pains and pleasures. 
A book in front of me now I am prepared to call 
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“blue”; I am fixing my specially learned percept 
to the non-epistemic seeing, which actually con- 
sists of a quite unnameable continuum of shades. 
That unnameable continuum, whica I can also 
mental-image, is part of my zon-epistemic visual 
field (a part which I am artificially separating off 
merely for the purposes of argument). Whether 
what I am non-epistemically seeing is real or 
mentally imaged I have to establish on other grounds 
than those of its sensory character; there is no 
doubt that I am having á vivid non-epistemic 
experience in both cases, real and imaged. Now the 
case is no different with pain. If the amputee ex- 
periences a pain in his toes, his non-epistemic 
experience is exactly the same as wher he had a leg, 
but he has to establish on other grounds whether he has 
real experience or not. In fact only the doctor may 
know at that moment that the toes in question 
are not there. The amputee has to ask the doctor 
whether his pain is real or not for he has a vivid non- 
epistemic experience in either case. The question 
makes perfectly good sense; and is no different 
from the question “Am I seeing a real blue or not?” 
for the person who, like Macbeth, is wondering 
whether he is having an hallucination because he is having 
a vivid non-epistemic experience just the same. 

So this last argument brings us round to the “I- 
Thou” once more, to Feuerbach’s “what I see 
myself I doubt: only that is certain which another 
sees,” but we must conclude on a vital correction of 
this very maxim. Feuerbach was wrong to think 
that society, the Other, guaranteed truth and 
objectivity. Dialectic is a two-way, ironic process. 
Sometimes the Other corrects Me, and most often 
because He—as all ancestors and mentors—has 
shaped Me: but sometimes I correct Him, and all 
my ancestors and mentors. Feuerbach’s maxim can 


. now be seen to be in part a pun. “Orly that is cer- 


tain which another sees” could be taken in a way 
Feuerbach did not expect: it is not oaly that I rely 
for truth and objectivity upon what the Other 
shows Me with the gestali-shock that ‘12 administers to 
Me, but that a discovery of truth that I make be- 
comes certain when I convince the Other of it, 
when I administer a gestalt-shock to Him. 

The forming of new percepts and tie application 
of old ones can always be called a judging, but it 
cannot be called a believing until I and the Other 
have tested out our own uses together to see 
whether intentions are satisfied. This is because, 
whether openly known or taken for granted, con- 
sistent with each other or inconsistent, the inten- 
tions of a socialized self cannot bet involve the 
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III. FOUNDATIONAL VERSUS NONFOUNDATIONAL 
THEORIES OF EMPIRICAL JUSTIFICATION 


JAMES W. 


r an empirical statement known only if some 
particular set of statements forms the evidential 
foundation which provides the ultimate justifica- 
tion of the statement? For many philosophers over 
many years, the answer to this question has been 
almost dogmatically affirmative. Recently, how- 
ever, strong and diverse attacks have been launched 
against a foundational theory of justification by a 
wide variety of philosophers. At present, R. M. 
Chisholm stands out, almost alone, as the em- 
battled defender of foundationalism. One of my 
primary aims in this paper is to examine that part 


of Chisholm’s defense that consists in an attack on~ 


all nonfoundational theories. Before this examina- 
tion, however, I must identify the basic founda- 
tional thesis and its major non-foundational 
opponents. I shall begin by characterizing the 
minimal version of each sort of thesis. This is 
important because a thesis is refuted only if its 
minimal version is refuted. Thus we need the two 
minimal theses in order to evaluate both Chisholm’s 
objections to alternatives to foundationalism, and 
attacks of others on foundationalism. It will also, 
however, help us classify more precisely the 
theories of ‘philosophers, such as Quine and 
Sellars, who are all too quickly described as non- 
foundationalists. 


1. Chisholm’s Thesis and Minimal Foundationalism 
Because we shall consider Chisholm as a para- 
digm of a foundationalist, let us begin our search 
for a characterization of minimal foundationalism 
with a view he endorses that he calls “thesis 4”: 


A Every [empirical] statement, which we are 
justified in thinking that we know, is justified 
in part by some [empirical] statement which 
justifies itself.t 


To see whether thesis A adequately characterizes 


a 


1 Roderick Chisholm, “Theory of Knowledge” in R. Chisholm et al., Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1¢64), p 


2 Ibid., p. 273, for Chisholm’s different definition. 
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minimal foundationalism we should unpack two 
phrases: “x justifies y in part,” and “x justifies 
itself.” In both cases I shall assume the phrases are 
to be relativized to a person and time, and in the 
first case I shall assume that x must be a reeded 
part of the justification of y. Thus: 


Dr x justifies y in part (at least) fcr person s at 
time ¢ = ar there is evidence, e, that is a set 
of statements which justifies y fr s at ¢, and 
e would not justify y if it did mot contain x 
either as an element or as a conjunct of a 
statement that is logically equ-valent to an 
element. 


In the second case, it might seem we need only 
require that x is justified even if nothing else is, but 
this will not do because self-justifyinz statement, x, 
might justify another by entailing it. Then it would 
not be possible that x alone is justified. Let us use, 
then, the following: 


D2 x is self- justifying (justifies itself) for s at 
t = ar x is justified for s at ¿, and it is false 
that it would be justified for < at ¿, only if it 
were to be justified by some relationship it 
has to some other statement or group of 
statements.” 


Note that D2 is consistent with the view that a 
sentence is self-justifying for a person only at times 
when certain conditions are met. That is, D2 does 
not require that a sentence be self-justifying under 
all conditions and at all times. The crucial point is 
whether or not some other statement is needed to 
justify it for a person at that time. Fcr example, it 
might be that the report, “I am now having a 
visual experience of my holding something large 
and heavy,” is self-justifying for s at t only if it does 
not conflict with any other report that s believes at 
t, such as “J am not now having a tactual experi- 
ence of something large and heavy.’’€ 


p. 263. 


3 For a more detailed discussion of related points, see my “On the Certainty of Reports about What i is Given,” Nous (forth- 


coming). 
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Let us now use Dr and D2 to replace A by the 
following: 


Fr Any empirical statement, p, is justified for s 
at time ż, if and only if either f is self-justifying 
for s at t; or (i) some evidence, e, justifies p for 
s at i, and (ii) e contains some empirical 
statement, x, other than p, that is self 
justifying for s at t, and e without x does not 
justify p for s at t. 


Note that D2 and Fr require that x be a statement, 
and they allow that something other than state- 
ments—for example, a certain experience—is 
required to justify a self-justifying statement. 
Should a statement justified only by an experience 
be called self-justifying? We could change Dz so 
statement x would be self-justifying only if nothing 
of any sort should be needed to justify it. I propose, 
however, that we should leave D2 unchanged for 
the minimal foundational thesis. I believe all 
foundational views require there to be self- 
justifying statements in someone’s evidence, but 
the view that a statement is self-justifying only if 
nothing at all is needed to justify it, is too strong to 
express a necessary condition for the minimal view. 
What is required by clause (ii) in Fr, when un- 
packed by Dg, is strong enough. 

I find that Fr states neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for any foundational theory, 
and so it is not the minimal thesis. There are three 
reasons why it should be amended. First, on the 
assumption that Fr is a material bi-conditional, it 
would follow from universal skepticism about justi- 
fication. But skepticism should not be allowed to 
justify the thesis. Second, Fz allows some statements 
to be justified for someone without any recourse to 
self-justifying statements. According to Fr, a person 
need only have available some set of evidence for p 
that requires him to rely on a self-justifying state- 
ment. But he need not use it to justify p. Such a 
situation is inconsistent with every foundational 
theory, because each one requires a person to have 
recourse to some self-justifying statement at some 
stage of his justification. Third, Fr requires that 
some set of statements, e, which justifies p for s, 
contains a self-justifying statement. But consider a 
series of sets of statements, e} through ¢,, where 
each & in the series justifies ¢,.,, but only e 
justifies p. Any foundational theory should require 
that some e, in any such chain of justification for p 
contains a self-justifying statement, but it need not 


4 Ibid., pp. 273 285. 
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require that, in at least one of these series, a self- 
justifying statement is a member of ¢,, the set of 
statements that justifies p. 

To amend Fr appropriately, let us use the con- 
cept of “evidential series” characterized as follows: 


D3 E is an evidential series (E-series) for p = aç 
E is a series of evidence sets, ¢,, ĉo êg... 
such that: (1) & justifies f; and (2) for any 
& in series E, & justifies ¢,_, in Æ. 


In other words, any such a chain of justifiers, from 
é, to some first justifier or ad infinitum is an E-series 
for p. And we can use this notion of an E-series to 
define another term that will be useful later: 


D4 x is an evidential ancestor (Z-ancestor) of 
$ = a there is an E-series, EZ, for p, such that 
for some set ¢, in E, ¢, would not justify ¢,_, if 
it did not contain x either as an element or 
as a conjunct of a statement that is logically 
equivalent to an element of ¢,. 


That is, roughly, x is an essential part of some evi- 
dence in a chain of justification that ends with 
evidence justifying f. 

We can now amend Fz to give us the following 
replacement: 


F2 Any empirical statement, p, would be justi- 
fied for s at time t tf and only if it would be 
true that: either p is self-justifying for s at t; 
or (i) there is an E-series for p that justifies p 
for s at ż and (ii) all of s’s E-series that 
justify for s at ¢ contain some empirical 
statement that is self-justifying for s at t. 


I believe that F2 is minimal, that is, all and only 
theories that satisfy it are foundational. Of course 
F2 is not sufficient for many species of foundational 
theory. Chisholm, for example, seems to hold a 
Cartesian-like foundational theory which states 
that, of empirical statements, only those exclusively 
about either what is phenomenally given or about 
certain psychological attitudes are self-justifying.* 
Such a theory implies, but is not implied by Fe. 


2. The Minimal Nonfoundational Theory 

The basic opponent of foundational theories is 
often called the coherence theory of justification. 
But I think it better to view the coherence theory 
as just one of many nonfoundational theories, 
rather than ‘its minimal version. I also believe that 
the minimal nonfoundational theory, should re- 
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quire no more than that no self-justifying ‘state- - 


ments are needed for justification, so that it does not 
matter whether there are self-justifying statements. 
However, the minimal thesis should apply to every 
non-self-justifying statement. Thus we. can rule 
out the contradictory of F2, which is true if merely 
one non-self-justifying empirical statement should 
be justified without reliance on self-justifying state- 
ments. The minimal doctrine should state that 
no justified, non-self-justifying empirical state- 
ments require justification by a self-justifying state- 
ment. Let us try then: 


N Any empirical statement, p, that is not self- 
justifying for s at t would be justified for s at £ 
if and only if, it would be true that there is an 
E-series that: (1) justifies p for s at ¢; and (2) 
contains no empirical statement that is self- 
justifying for s at ¢. 


Thesis N allows there to be self-justifying state- 
ments, and it allows them to justify other state- 
ments. It only requires that none of them are 
needed to justify non-self-justifying statements. It 
may be objected, however, that no nonfoundational 
theory should allow self-justifying statements to 
justify other statements. It might seem, then, that 
we should add to the right hand side of N that none 
of £s E-series contain any empirical statement that 
is self-justifying for s and that justifies p in part for 
s. Nevertheless, I propose N as the minimal theory, 
because any theory stating that every empirical 
justification would be accomplished without self- 
justifying statements—so it does not matter whether 
there are self-justifying statements—would be a 
nonfoundational theory. If so, then the minimal 
thesis should be no stronger than N. And it surely 
should be no weaker than N. And as N, the minimal 
thesis conflicts with the minimal foundational 
thesis, F2, in the sense that either N or Fe is false 


if some non-self-justifying empirical statement is. - 


justified. 


3. Objections to Nonfoundational Theories 

With it settled that N is the basic alternative to 
F2, we can turn to Chisholm’s attempt to show that 
the main nonfoundational alternatives to his thesis 
A should be rejected. I shall reconstruct his pro- 
cedure as an attack on the chief varieties of N. 
There are two species of N: first, each justified non- 
self-justifying statement is justified by an E-series 
containing only justified E-ancestors but no self- 


® Chisholm, of. cit., p. 264. 
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justifying statement; and, second, each of these is 
justified by some series containing an E-ancestor 
that is not justified in any way, perhaps even un- 
justified in the sense of its denial being reasonable. 
But we can ignore E-series with such unjustified 
statements, because no series requiring an un- 
reasonable statement justifies anything. 

The first species allows two important varieties. 
If we followed Chisholm, one would not permit 
any statement in the relevant E-series for p to be 
partly justified by p, and the other would allow 
some of these statements to be partly justified by p. 
The first is supposed to lead to an infinite regress 
and the second to a circularity. As stated, how- 
ever, the first does not guarantee an infinite regress. 
According to it, each justified non-self-justifying 
statement, f, requires a series, Æ, of justified non- 
self-justifying statements, excluding b. Thus each 
statement in any 4 in E must in turn be justified by 
a set, & +1 of justified non-self-justifyinz statements 
that does not contain p. But this does not generate. 
an infinite regress. Assume that p is justified by e, 
containing statements qu J» qa, whica are justified 
non-self-justifying statements that are different 
from p. Assume also that q, justifies q, q, justifies 
qa and qg justifies g,. Here is a case thax satisfies the 
first thesis without an infinite regress. Of course, it 
is bothersome that q}, gg and q3 are each E- 
ancestors of themselves, but that is allowed by this 
statement of the first variety of the first species. In 
other words, this version allows a certain sort of 
circularity which might better be inzłuded in the 
second variety. Consequently, to rule put any sort 
of circularity and to guarantee an infinite regress, 
the first variety should be stated so it allows neither 
p nor any E-ancestor of p in the series to be one of 
its own E-ancestors. Then the second would allow 
both sorts of E-ancestors. 


4. Three Varieties of Nonfoundationalism: 
We have three main varieties of N. First: 


Nr Any empirical statement, p, tkat is not self- 
justifying for s at £ would be justified for s at 
t, if and only if it would be true that there is 
an E-series that: (1) justifies p for s at t; 
(2) contains no empirical statement that is 
self-justifying for s at t; (3) contains only E- 
ancestors of that are justified for s at t; and 
(4) contains no empirical statement that 
is itself (or is analytically equivelent to) one 
of its own E-ancestors. 
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Second: 


N2 Any empirical statement, p, that is not self- 
justifying for s at t would be justified for s at 
t, if and only if it would be true that there is 
an E-series that: (1) justifies p for s at t; (2) 
contains no empirical statement that is self- 
justifying for s at #; (3) contains only E- 
ancestors of p that are justified for s at ¢; and 
{4) contains some empirical statement that 
is itself (or is analytically equivalent to) one 
of its own E-ancestors. 


Third: | 


N3 Any empirical statement, p, that is not self- 
justifying for s at ¢ would be justified for s at 
t, if and only if it would be true that there is 
an E-series that: (1) justifies p for s at t; 
(2) contains no empirical statement that is 
self-justifying for s at ¢; and (3) contains 
some E-ancestor of that is not justified for 
satt 


_ We can reconstruct Chisholm’s reasons for rejecting 
the main alternative to his A, as reasons to reject 
the three preceding theses. That is, he would reject 
Nr because it leads to an unacceptable infinite 
regress of justification. He notes that this can be 
avoided by making “blind posits” or guesses. But 
to do this is to desert Nr for N3, which he would 
reject because it fails to distinguish “between 
knowledge, on the one hand, and a lucky guess, on 
the other.”® Finally, it seems he would reject N2 
because it requires circular justification.’ 


5. An Objection to the First Variety: Justification and 

Infinitely Long E-Series 

It is clear that Nz requires an infinitely long 
series of E-ancestors for every justified non-self- 
justifying empirical statement. It also seems, 
‘initially, as Chisholm requires, that the regress is 
vicious, in the sense that whatever requires such a 
regress is unacceptable. Recently, however, B. 
Aune has argued that the required regress is not 
vicious, because only an unreasonable thesis about 
justification would make it vicious. As applied to 
Nz it would be: 


A series of E-ancestors of p justifies p for s only if s 
actually justifies, individually, every statement in the 
series that is not self-justifying for s.§ 


8 Chisholm, of. cit., p. 268. 
7 Chisholm, op. cit., p. 264. 
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Contrast this with the thesis that requires only that 
s be able to justify, individually, any such state- 
ment in the series. The first thesis, conjoined with 
Nz, leads to a vicious regress, because it assigns an 
impossible task to s. But the second thesis requires 
of s neither an impossible nor even an implausible 
task. He must merely be able to justify any par- 
ticular statement in the series. He need not, then, 
either be able to justify or actually justify individu- 
ally the whole set of statements in the series. Thus, 
according to Aune, the regress is not vicious, if, as 
he maintains, the first thesis about justification can 
be rejected for the second. 

I agree with Aune in rejecting the first thesis. 
No more should be required of s than what the 
second thesis states. Furthermore, it seems plausible 
that if s actually justifies a significant sample of 
E-ancestors of p by other statements, and he does so 
in a way that gives reason to conclude he is able 
to justify non-circularly any one in the series by 
another, then it is reasonable to conclude that each 
statement in the series is justified by another, and 
that s is able to show this for any particular one of 
them. However, finding the infinite series of Nz 


innocent of viciousness does not solve the main 


problem confronting Nz, namely, that it seems to 
allow infinite E-series to justify sets of statements, 
where it is clear that some members of the sets 
should not be justified. 

For any statement we can generate an infinite 
E-series that meets the requirements (2) through 
(4) of Nz. And for any set, e, in the series we can 
easily formulate a set that justifies the statements in 
é, Consider the singular statement Pa, where a is 
not a number. This is justified for s at t by & = 
{Q,a, (Yx) (Qix > Px)}. Then the statements in e; 
are justified by e = {Qsa, (Wx)(Qsx > Qia), 
(Vx) [(Q.a-Q,x) > Px]}. And those in e, are justi- 
fied by e3 = {Qaa, (Yx) (Qax > Qax), (V*)[(Qs2- Qax) 
> Qir], (Wx)[(Qg2-Q2a-Qix) > Px]}. This series, 
E, goes on to infinity, because we have.an infinite 
number of predicates of the form Q,x. For example, 
we can let Qx=x is either not a number or is 
greater than the number 7. This series contains no 
statement that is its own E-ancestor, and, we can 
assume, it contains no self-justifying statements. 
Thus E; meets requirements (2) through (4) of 
Nr, and so, if meeting those requirements is 
sufficient for E, to justify p, then, by Nz, Pa is 


8 See Bruce Aune, “Remarks on an Argument by Chisholm,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 23 (1972), p. 329. 
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justified for s at t. But should Pa be justified in this 
way? 

To see the problem Æ raises for Nr, consider the 
requirement; 


R A theory of justification is acceptable only if 
it does not yield that both a sentence and its 
denial are justified for the same person at the 
same time. 


If a theory violates what R requires of acceptable 
theories, then it yields that some sentence and its 
denial are both justified. Thus each would be more 
reasonable than its denial. But this implies that 
each of these is also less reasonable than its denial, 
because each is the denial of the other. So a theory 
that violates R should be rejected. 

The main problem for Nr is that if it allows its 
conditions (2), (3) and (4) to be sufficient for (1), 
then Nr violates R. Consider Pa and its denial, 
~Pa. We can construct an infinite E-series, Eg, for 
~ Pa just by substituting ~ Px for Px throughout 
E,. Thus, contrary to what R requires, both Pa and 
~ Pa would be more reasonable than their denials 
for s at t, if requirements (2) through (4) are 
sufficient for justification. Of course, the problem 
would be avoided if Nz could be amended to state 
a fourth condition as needed for an E-series to 
justify p for s at t. But what might it be? Might it 
restrict s to the use of just one of each pair like £, 
and £,? But it should not merely allow s to choose 
whichever one he wants. This would permit him to 
justify whatever he wants by substituting appropri- 
ately throughout £,. Obviously, an Nzr-theorist 
cannot rely either on uncovering the presence of 
self-justifying statements in justifying E-series, or 
on making blind posits of statements in the E- 
series he desires to justify some statements. And 
there seems to be no plausible coherence feature 
that would be found only in the justifying infinite 
E-series required by Nr. However, Nr might be 
amended, in accordance with R, so that an E- 
series does not justify a statement, p, if there is no 
reason to pick that series instead of its analogue that 
would justify the denial of p. But then, I suggest, 
we will find that few, if any, statements will have 
justifying E-series according to Nz, because few 
E-series would meet all five requirements of Wr as 
amended. Consequently, because at present there 
seems to be no plausible way to amend Nr, we 
should reject the sort of justification it requires— 
at; least until someone proposes a viable emenda- 
tion. 


29) 


6. Objection to a Second Variety: Blind Posits ard 

Justification, 

With Nr in doubt, two sorts of theses that avoid 
foundationalism remain. If Chisholm is right, that 
sort which allows some justifying statements rot to 
be justified by anything at all, that is, N3, saould 
be rejected because it involves “blind posits” and 
so fails to distinguish between knowledge and 
lucky guesses. It is not clear, howevzr, that this 
criticism is accurate when directed at N3. It is 
true that if N3 is correct, then each statement, f, 
that is justified for someone, s, rests in part on at 
least one statement that is a “mere guess,” in the 
sense that it is no more reasonable for s than its 
denial. But this does not show that s has no evidence ` 
at all for p, as would be true if s were merely -zuess- 
ing about the truth of p. Thesis N3 allows some evi- 
dence and reasoning for and agains: p. It merely 
requires that some E-ancestor of p be not justified. 
Of course, if circular justification and infinite 
E-series are prohibited, then, sooner or later, some 
E-series for p ends with a final set 3f statements, 
none of which are justified. But W3 by itsel? does | 
not require this. 

The crucial question for N3 is not whether a 
statement justified according to N3 is a mere guess 
or blind posit, but whether any statement, ¢, that 
is not justified for s is an immediate E-ancestor of 
a statement, 7, in an E-series that justifies a state- 
ment p, for s. When this question is put this way, it 
seems that the answer is negative anc. V3 should be 
rejected. When we consider q merely as one of 
many remote E-ancestors of p, it is not clear that 
the lack of justification of q has any ill effects. But 
this impression changes once we realize that to be 
one of many remote E-ancestors of p is zo be, 
probably, one of only a few immediate E-ancestors 
of r. And that raises the question of whether any 
statement can be justified by a set of statements 
containing and requiring a statememnt-such zs q. 

Consider the following argument about such a q 
and r. For r, in a set ¢, to be justified for a person, 
s, by a set, &4 of its immediate ancestcrs, its 
relationship to the members of ¢,,, must be one of 
two kinds: either that of conclusion <c premises, or 
that of a statement that is probable relative to 
evidence. If the relationship is the first sort, then r 
is a conclusion that is inferred, eithe> dedustively. 
or inductively, from several premises, one of which, 
q, is required but is not justified for s. But then the 
set of premises do not justify r for s, and s cannot 
justify anything else using r in set ¢,. Consequently, 
no series which contains such a ¢ as a remote 
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ancestor of p is an E-series that justifies p, contrary 
to N3. 

On the other hand, ifsuch a q is considered to be 
contained in a set, ¢,,,, of s’s evidence relative to 
which this r is probable [that is, Pr(r/e.1) >0.5], 
the question arises about what else, if anything, is 
needed for r to be justified for s by the set ¢.,. 
Some people require that the probability of the 
conjuction, c, of the members of the set ¢,,, be 1, 
but I think that this is too restrictive. Yet, surely, at 
minimum this conjunction must be probable [that 
is, Pr(c) > 0.5]. Nothing is justified for someone by 
evidence, even if its probability relative to that 
evidence is very high, if the evidence itself is not 
probable for him.® Given this, and that ¢ is a con- 
junction of s’s evidential statements, Jy, Ja fao- -> 
Jm then, because Pr(c) =Pr(f,-fo-- Jmh the follow- 
E is true by the probability calculus: 


Pr(c) = Pr( f1) x Pr(folfi) x Pr( falf rfa) x +++ x 
Pr(falfiS2-- Sm-1)- 


But, letting g=), then for s, Pr(c) <0.5, because g 
is no more reasonable than its denial for s. Thus 
again ¢,, does not justify r for s. Consequently, 
for both relationships that a justified statement has 
to the set of its immediate E-ancestors, every mem- 
ber. of that ancestral set is more reasonable for s 
than its denial, that is, it is justified for s. But if 
evey immediate E-ancestor of each set of E- 
ancestors of a justified statement must be justified, 
then, contrary to N3, no E-series for any statement 
contains one of its E-ancestors that is not justified. 
Thus, N3, like Nz, should be rejected. 


7. Objections to the Third Variety: Coherence and 

Justification 

I think that few nonfoundationalists would 
mourn the demise of Nr and N3, because most of 
them probably subscribe to some sort of coherence 
theory of justification and this requires N2. Such 
theories are often associated with coherence 
theories of truth, and often rejected because they 
require a circularity of justification. But it would 
be a mistake to think that a coherence theory of 
justification has important implications for theories 
of truth, or conversely, and it is clearly debatable 
whether the required circularity is vicious, that is, 
whether any theory implying it should be rejected. 
Consider, for example, what I take to be the 
minimal coherence theory of justification: 
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Nea Any empirical statement, p, that is not self- 
justifying for s at t would be justified for s 
at t, if and only if it would be true that there 
is an E-series such that: (a) clauses (1), (2), 
(3), and (4) of N2 are true; and (b) for p 
and every statement in this E-series, either 
they are justified for s at ¢ by being in a 
justifying set of statements, J, for s at t, 

` or they are justified by the set J for s at t. 


Like Nr and N3, Nea allows foundational sorts of 
justification, but it requires there to be a coherence 
justification for every justified, non-self-justifying 
statement. It is also compatible with a variety of 
theories of truth, including what is rather vaguely 
dubbéd:.the “correspondence” theory. Our con- 
cern with N2a, however, is to discover whether it 
should be rejected. If it should be rejected, then 
we have reason for dismissing N2, because, I find, 
Naa is its most plausible variety. 


8. An Explanatory Coherence Theory of Justification 

One way to approach the problem of evaluating 
Nea is to find a clear example of a coherence 
theory, and use it as a paradigm case. Although 
there have been few attempts to formulate such 
theories clearly, it is fortunate that K. Lehrer has 
recently provided a statement of such a theory, 
which he later rejects for his own subjectivist 
theory which is a variety of thesis Mg. It is an 
explanatory coherence theory (£C-theory), which 
he and many others attribute to Sellars and Quine. 
For our purposes we can use a version that is 
simpler than the one Lehrer considers. It uses the 
following principle to determine whether a set is a 
justifying set for N2a: 


EC The set J is a justifying set for s at ¢, if and 
only if the members of J are: 


(1) the nonredundant explaining members 
of some system of statements, C, that has 
maximum explanatory coherence among 
those systems understood by s at ¢ (that 
is, C is a “maximal” system for s at t), 
and 

(2) the statements explained by C.1° 


Crucial to EC is the notion of maximum ex- 
planatory coherence which we can define in much 
the way Lehrer does: 


? J discuss this in “On Acceptability without Certainty,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 74 (1977), Pp- 36-44» 


10 See Keith Lehrer, Knowledge (Oxford 1974), p. 165. 
u Ibid, 
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D5 System C has maximum explanatory co- 
herence among the set of systems, B = at 
(1) C is consistent; and (2) for any system, 
x, in B, if x is consistent but incompatible 
with C, then (a) C explains at least as much 
as x, and (b) it is false that x explains at 
least as much as C and also explains more 
things better than C does. 


Even with definition D5, much remains unclear 
about maximum explanatory coherence. One prob- 
lem is to determine conditions for when one system 
explains better than another, but let us ignore that 
problem except for noting two points. First, as 
used here, “x explains y” does not imply that either 
x or y is true, and truth is not a test for deciding 
which of two systems explains better. Second, 
“systematic” tests are relevant to how well a system 
explains. Following Quine, we can list some of these 
tests as refutability, simplicity, familiarity of princi- 
ple, scope (“implies a wider array of testable 
consequences”), and fecundity (‘‘successful further 
extensions of theory are expedited”). 

A different unclarity in D5 is, however, too 
important to ignore. It concerns what it is for x to 
explain at least as much as y. I find three initially 
plausible construals: 


(a) x explains at least as many statements as y 
does; 

(b) x explains at least the statements y explains; 

(c) x explains at least as many statements that 
are to be explained as y does, and at most as 
many that are not to be explained as y does. 


Interpretation (a) should be rejected. On some 
plausible theories of explanation, if a system ex- 
plains p, then it explains infinitely many other 
statements, because it also explains pV q,, and 
PNV a V 1a and so on. Thus on such a view, any 
system that explains at least one statement explains 
as many as any other system. 

Interpretation (b) seems to be the view that 
many scientifically oriented coherence theorists 
would accept, but it makes EC too strong even if 
the explanatory systems for someone are, im- 
plausibly, limited to scientific theories. At present 
there is no one scientific theory that explains at 
least what every other one explains, not even if we 
consider only those theories currently in vogue. If 
it be replied that we should conjoin all these 
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theories to get the maximal system, cue probiem is 
that the result may well be inconsistent, at least in 
its theoretical implications. But more importantly, 
there are many individually consistent scientific 
theories, such as Newtonian mechanics, which, 
although not in vogue, are not eliminated by Ds 
using (b), and clearly no consistent system ex- 
plains what Newton’s theory explams and also 
what Einstein’s theory explains. Thuz, if nothing of 
what each theory explains is eliminated, then no 
statements are justified for anyone who under- 
stands both theories, because no systern is maximal 
for him. This is surely too strong. Tke only reply 
is to say that one of the theories has been refuted, 
and so no maximal system is required to explain 
all that each explains. But then the problem zor an 
EC-theorist is to show that one o? the theories 


explains something that is not to be explained. It 


is clear, then, that (b) must be amerded so it con- 
siders only those statements explaired by y that 
are to be explained. 

As stated, (c) does not require such an amend- 
ment, but it does require that there be some way to 
determine which statements are to be 2xplained. A 
person should not be allowed tc decide this 
arbitrarily, because, as Lehrer notes he can limit 
the statements that require explanation to exactly 
those his favorite system explains very well. Thus 
for (c), (b), and also, I find, for any plausible con- 
strual of D5, the crucial problem for an HC-tkeorist 
is to find a nonarbitrary way to restrict the state- 
ments that are to be explained. To sez how difficult 
this task is, consider one plausible way he might 
begin. He might begin by limiting the statements to 
singular, categorical observation statements. He 
can do this either by identifying observation predi- 
cates and singular referring terms and, thereby, 
observation statements, or, as Quine does, by 
considering a sentence to be “observational insofar 
as its truth value, on any occasion, would be agreed 
to by just about any member of the speech com- 
munity witnessing the occasion.” The latter 
technique allows many statements taat seem very 
theoretical to be observational. But the resulting 
set is still too large. He might next <livide this set 
into maximally consistent subsets, but this leaves 
him with many conflicting sets, not ail of which are 
to be explained. The natural way to eliminate 
further is not available to an EC-thecrist. That is, 


13 W. V. O. Quine, The Ways of Paradox and Other Essays (New York, 1966), p. 234. 


18 Lehrer, op. cit., p. 170. 


u W, V. O. Quine, The Roots of Reference (La Salle, Il., 1974), p. 39- 
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he cannot limit the set to those statements that are 
confirmed by observation, individually and in- 
dependently of any explaining theory. Such state- 
ments would be self-justifying, contrary to what 
N2 requires. 

He might propose, instead, that the desired set 
include all and only true observation statements. 
But then the following objection arises. Let us 
assume that either Newton’s theory or Einstein’s 
theory (but not both) explains only true observa- 
tion statements. If this present version of EC-theory 
is correct, then for all we can determine, the 
Newtonian theory and what it explains might be 
justified for us, because it explains only what is 
true. Most of us, following what scientists tell us, 
would believe—mistakenly and with no means for 
discovering our mistake—that Einstein’s theory is 

` justified. And anyone who doggedly has maintained 
the Newtonian theory would be justified in his 


belief even though he has no way. to support his- 


view except to say that what his theory explains is 
true.-This is surely an objectionable feature of a 
theory of empirical justification, and it should be 
avoided. It seems, then, that an EC-theorist needs 
something more than the mere (lucky) truth of 
observation statements in order to limit the set of 
statements to be explained. He needs some non- 
arbitrary means that is more reliable than a mere 
guess or dogmatic assertion for choosing which of 
such conflicting theories is more reasonable. 

I can think of just one other way an EC-theorist 
might proceed. He might try to base his elimina- 
tion on agreement rather than truth. For example, 
he might propose the following Quine-like princi- 
ple: 

OF An empirical statement, ¢,, of language L 
is to be explained on occasion, O, if and 
only if it is a singular observation statement 
and almost all members of speech commun- 
ity M (e.g., scientists who speak L) would 
assent to the truth of ¢ on witnessing 
occasion 0; 


But is the right-hand side of OF more accessible 
than mere truth for an £C-theorist? 

Consider a person, s, who uses OE to justify ‘the 
acceptance of an observation statement, é, that 
is explained by Einstein’s theory but denied by 
_ Newton’s. To succeed, he must verify a general 
statement, such as: 


Gr Many members of class M woula assent to 
e, on, witnessing occasion 0}. 


Since Gr is empirical but not a singular observa- 
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tion statement, it would be justified for s, according 
to this #C-theory, if and only if either it is a non- 
redundant explanatory part of a system that is 
maximal for s, or it is justified by set J. But how is 
an £C-theorist to justify that Gr has either status ?. 

I have found only one procedure available for 
an EC-theorist who relies solely on agreement via 
OE to justify what is to be explained on each occa- 
sion. He can first assume Gr and some of its kin, 
then use the set of observation sentences which 
they and OE pick out to determine which explana- 
tory systems are maximal, and, finally, discover 
whether Gr either is in a maximal system, or is 
justified by a justifying set, J, or is neither in nor 
justified by J. If Gr is in or justified by J, then it is 
justified and so is the claim that ¢, is to be explained. 
If Gr is neither in nor justified by J, then neither 
Gr not the claim that e, is to be explained is 
justified. However, our EC-theorist can always 
supply Gr an explanatory role, and thus justifica- 
tion, by using Gr, on occasion 0}, to help explain 
e= Scientist, a, assents to e}. Of course, it must be 
justified that e, is to be explained on occasion 0}, 
but this can be achieved by assuming G2 which is 
like Gr except that G2 contains “e,” instead of “‘e,.” 
And then G2 can be justified by having it explain 
ea = Scientist, b, assents to ep. And this goes on ad 
infinitum. 

The preceding procedure for justifying Gr re- 
quires infinitely many explaining sentences and 
sentences to be explained. But that is not its 
problem. Like the problem for Nr, its problem is 


.that it is unjustifiably arbitrary. We need only 


substitute “~e,” for “a” in Gr and e, and, keepin 
ey 2 Ping 


all else the same, ~e, is justified for s at t, instead 
of &. But, as was noted previously, any procedure 
should be rejected, if it allows someone to justify 
whichever one of a statement and its denial he 
desires to justify. Consequently, like the problem 
he faces if he relies on mere truth, an HC-theorist 
who proposes principles like OE that rely solely on 
agreement has no nonarbitrary way to justify that 
some set from among the many conflicting maxi- 
mally consistent sets of observation statements is to . 
be explained. Thus he does not escape the pre- 
ceding objection to his theory by substituting 
agreement for truth. 


9 Conclusion about Explanatory Coherence Theories 

I believe that the serious problem facing an EC- 
theorist who relies on truth or on agreement is not 
unique. That is, I believe that any other way to 
justify the elimination of certain statements will 
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have similar problems. It is clear, however, that I 
have not established this more general claim. 
Instead let me offer a challenge ‘to any EC- 
theorist: refute the following dilemma or reject 
your theory. An £C-theorist must find a procedure 
for selecting a set of statements that are to be 
explained. He has but two alternatives: allow a 
person to restrict the set arbitrarily, or provide 
nonarbitrary but accessible particular restrictions. 
But the first alternative is objectionable, because it 
allows a person to pick just those statements that 
his favorite theory explains. And, as just indicated, 
it seems an EC-theorist has no way to realize the 
second alternative.1® Consequently, all EC-theories 
should be rejected, either for a less objectionable 
theory or for skepticism. ` 

I conclude that we should reject all EC-theories 
until this challenge is met. Of course, someone may 
prove me wrong, but my confidence in my conclu- 
sion is strengthened by another objection from 
Lehrer.!ë Even if being a nonredundant explana- 
tory member of a system that is maximal for s, is 
sufficient for being justified for s, it is quite im- 
plausible that if s has no such explanatory. system, 
then no empirical statements are justified for him. 
It surely seems that some of s’s observation state- 
ments and certain of his psychological reports are 
justified, whether or not they are explained for s. 

Lehrer raises a third objection that should be 
noted.1? As stated above, D5 allows several in- 
compatible systems to be maximal, and so, Lehrer 


would claim, wherever this occurs, an EC-theory 


results in incompatible statements being justified for 
one person at one time. But that is wrong. Further- 
more, if Quine is (or at least used to be) right in 
claiming that scientific theory is underdetermined, 
then there always are two conflicting, maximal 
systems, even when each explains exactly what is to 
be explained.!® Thus if Lehrer and Quine are both 
right, there is another objection sufficient to refute 
EC-theories. And, we might note, this objection is 
the analogue of the crucial objection that sup- 
posedly defeats the coherence theory of truth. I 


t 


think, however, that neither of these objectons i is 


' decisive 


10. On Coherence Theories of Justification and 
Coherence Theories of Truth 

The defect in N2a, as spelled out by EC and D5, 
that gives rise to the preceding obvection can be 
easily corrected by adding a clause to Nza to the . 
effect that a person may use at most one of his 
justifying sets at any one time. It mav be objected 
that this gives a person too much leeway. But, since 
each set includes only one maximal system and 
what it explains, it seems reasonabl= to allow s to 
choose whichever one he wants, because no such 
choice would ever result in s rejecting one justifi- 
catory system for another that is less reasonable. 
But, although this reply helps EC-theories, -t is of 
no use to coherence theories of truth. Not only is it 
most implausible to allow someore’s desires to 
decide what is true, but also, because different 
people have different maximal systems and differ- 
ent desires, determining truth in this way would 
probably result in some statements and their denials 
being true, unless truth is relativized to parsons. 
But although justification should be so relativized, 
truth surely should not: 


11. Ona Coherence Theory of Truth Wish a Foundational 
Theory of Justification 

It might seem that we have found a place where 
coherence theories of justification ere superior to 
such theories of truth. However, I believe a “truth-~ 
coherence” theorist can begin a :clution of his 
problem in a way that allows him tc avoid the two 
crucial objections to “‘justification-coherence”’ 
theories, namely, they have no way to justify any 
particular restriction on what is to be exp-.ained, 
and explanation is not a necessary condi-ion of 
justification. Thus his thesis may turn out to be the 
more plausible of the two. Once it .s-realized that 
explanation is one, but only one, important means 
of justification, it is quite natural anc very tempting 
to adopt a theory of justification that goes, very 


18 Nicholas Rescher argues for a coherence theory of truth in The Coherence Theory of Truth (London 1973”, and it might be 
thought that he provides a coherence theory of justification. What is relevant is his attempt to eliminate a‘l but one of the 


maximally consistent subsets of what he calls “truth-candida: 


” of “data” (pp. 53-70), so that the remaining one is justified as 


the set of true propositions. However, in chapter V, where he suggests five ways to eliminate competing sets, the most plausible 
ways depend on independently establishing claims about probabilities, or plausibilities, or specially designated theses. But if what 
I argue in this paper is correct, some sort of foundational theory of justification is needed to establish such clzims. 


18 Lehrer, op. cit., pp. 178-180. 
1 Lehrer, ibid., pp. 181-182. 


18 See W. V. O. Quine, Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass. 1960), pp. 21-22. I discuss this in “Refererce and Oatology: 


Inscrutable but not Relative,” 


The Monist, vol. 60 (1976). For Quine’s later views where he expresses doubts about under- 


determination, see his “On Empirically Equivalent Systems of the World,” Erkenntnis, vol. 9 (1975), pp. 313-328. 
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roughly, as follows. Singular, categorical observa- 
tion reports (such as “I see something brown”), 
and, I would suggest, psychological reports (such 
as “I am hurting,” and “I believe I see a table”) 
can be tested individually and either confirmed or 
disconfirmed by observing or experiencing what 
occurs on the appropriate occasion. Those that are 
so confirmed are to be explained. Then the 
empirical sentences that are justified for a person s 
are those singular observation and psychological 
reports he has confirmed, plus any universal and 
statistical observational generalizations inductively 
confirmed by these singular statements, plus the 
sentences of one explanatory system that is maximal 
‘in sense (c) for s regarding these first two sets, plus 
what these three sets jointly justify. Of course, 
what results is not a coherence theory. It is instead 
foundational, but that by itself is no cause for 
alarm, not even for a “truth-coherence” theorist. 

A truth-coherence theorist can adopt the pre- 
ceding foundational theory of justification and 
combine it with a coherence theory of truth. In 
this way he avoids the two objections to ÆC- 
theories. And he might begin to avoid the preced- 
ing objection to his theory of truth by adopting 
something like the following rough thesis. The 
true empirical statements include those observa- 
tion reports and psychological reports that would 
be individually confirmed at each moment by an 
all-perfect being, plus the nonredundant members 
of the explanatory system that would best explain 
all these reports for an all-perfect being, plus what- 
ever is entailed by the first two sets of statements. 
Such a thesis would not be trouble-free, but it 
might be refined to avoid damaging objections, 
such as the previous one that no coherence theory 
of truth specifies exactly one consistent set of 
sentences as true. To avoid this crucial objection, 
this first, rough thesis about truth must be supple- 
mented by some procedure for picking out ex- 
actly one member from each partition of empirical 
sentences that are not in the first three sets specified 
for an all-perfect being. Of course, if explanatory 
theory would be underdetermined for an all-perfect 
being, then the objection becomes even more 
difficult to answer. However, it is not clear that 
this would be true. If, as Quine says, familiarity of 
principle is one test of deciding among explanatory 
systems, then, even for us imperfect beings, it 
seems likely that at any one time, if several systems 
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are maximal, except for familiarity, then one of 
these will be most familiar and thereby maximal. 
And would not there be, for an all-perfect being, 
just one system that does consist, and always has 


-consisted of eternally familiar principles? 


12. Quine and Sellars as Foundationalists 

I find the preceding theory of justification that 
supplements a foundational thesis with explanatory 
coherence to be quite attractive. Furthermore, I 
believe that, contrary to most opinions, it is some- 
what plausible to interpret both Quine and Sellars 
as holding some form of this combined thesis, in 
spite of some things they say which at first glance - 
seem to imply a rejection of foundationalism. For 
example, Quine says: 


Any statement can be held true come what may, if 
we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the 
system. Even a statement very close to the periphery 
can be held true in the face of recalcitrant experience 
by pleading hallucination or by amending certain 
statements of the kind called logical laws. Conversely, 
by the same token, no statement is immune to re- 
vision.}® 


And Sellars states: 


Our aim [is] to manipulate the three basic com- 
ponents of a world picture: (a) observed objects and 
events, (b) unobserved objects and events, and (c) 
nomological connections, so as to achieve a world 
picture with a maximum of ‘‘explanatory coherence.” 
In this reshuffle, no item is sacred.?° 


In spite of these quotations, however, Quine and 
Sellars can be foundationalists if, as is plausible, 
we take their main thesis to be that no particular 
set of statements is immune to refutation and so 
none is irrevocably at the foundation of empirical 
justification. That is, empirical justification does 
not have “‘the given” at its foundation. Sellars is 
opposed to observation statements being given and 
thus unalterably at the foundation, because he 
claims that, in the scientific millennium, singular 
theoretical statements will provide the most 
accurate and compreherisive picture of what there 
is. Thus he wants to be able to justify the ultimate 
rejection of all nontheoretical, observation state- 
ments. But none of this requires that he reject 
foundationalism. Indeed, his rejection of “the” 
given is not a rejection of foundationalism: l 


To reject the myth of the given is to not commit 


19 W, V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (New York 1961), p. 43- 
20 Wilfred Sellars, Science, Perception, and Reality (New York 1963), p. 356. 
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oneself to the idea that empirical knowledge as it is 
now constituted has no rock bottom level of observa- 
tion predicates proper. It is to commit oneself rather 
to the idea where even if it does have a rock bottom 
‘level, it is still in principle replaceable by another 
conceptual framework in which these predicates do 
not, strictly speaking, occur. It is in this sense, and in 
this sense only, that I have rejected the dogma of 
given-ness with respect to observation predicates. 


Quine’s views are amazingly similar. He seems 
to hold that observation statements are individually 
verifiable and are the tests of explanatory systems. 
He says that his view of the relationship of observa- 
tion sentences to our knowledge of what is true, is 
very much the traditional one: 


observation sentences are the repository of evidence 
for scientific hypotheses... Sentences higher up in 
theories have no empirical consequences they can call 
their own; they confront the tribunal of sensory evi- 
dence only in more or less inclusive aggregates. The 
observation sentence, situated at the sensory periphery 
of the body scientific, is the minimal verifiable aggre- 
gate; it has an empirical content all its own and wears 
it on its sleeve.?? 


This surely seems to be a foundational thesis, 
indeed, one quite similar to the sort it is plausible 
to ascribe to Sellars. That is, both men seem to 
hold a foundational theory of justification that 
utilizes explanatory coherence but avoids “the” 
given. Yet, it might be objected, Quine and Sellars 
differ importantly, because Quine keeps observa- 
tion statements at the foundation, but Sellars 
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wants to depose them. But there is no disagreement 
here, because, as Quine characterizes observation 
sentences, they include the very singular, cate- 
gorical “theoretical” statements that Sellars 
wishes to place finally at the foundation. 


13. Conclusion: A Foundational Theory With 
Explanatory Coherence i 

Is it reasonable to attribute this “explanatory- 
coherence”? foundational theory of empirical 
justification to Quine and Sellars? And is this 
theory I attribute to them reasonable? I shall leave 
the first question for others to answer, preferably 
Quine and Sellars. Regarding the second, I shall 
make only three points here. First, this theory 
avoids the usual objections to foundet:onal theories 
because it does not require an inccrzigible given, 
does not restrict the sentences at the foundation to 
those solely about “the given,” and does not limit 
inferential justification to deduction and induction 
by enumeration.?? Second, if, as it sems plausible 
to expect, the notion of maximum explanatory 
coherence can be successfully clarijed and the 
conditions for when a report is corfirmed or dis- 
confirmed by experience can be specified plausibly, 
then I find no damaging objections to the theory. 
Third, because of the first two points, and because 
in this paper we have seen some evidence that its 
main nonfoundational opponents are implausible, 
there is some reason to draw the tentative conclu- 
sion that this theory is a prime cardidate for the 
most reasonable theory of empirical justification.* 
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21 Wilfrid Sellars, Philosophical Perspectives (Springfield, UL 1967), p. 353. 

223 W. V. O. Quine, Ontological Relativity and Other Essays (New York 1969), pp. 88-89. 

23 However, for an objection to foundational theories that: (1) statements at a foundation must have a probability of 1, and 
(2) only logical truths have that probability, see Lehrer, op. cit., pp. 150-151. I have argued against (1) in “On Acceptability 
without Certainty,” and against (2) in “On the Certainty of Reports about What is Given.” 

24 I wish to thank Jaegwon Kim and Ernest Sosa for their very helpful comments. 
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IV. CREATURES OF FICTION 
` PETER VAN INWAGEN 


I 


Sox philosophers say there are things that do 
not exist. In saying this, they mean to assert 


more than the obvious truth that, on some occa- - 


sions, sentences like “Mr. Pickwick does not exist” 
can be used as vehicles of true assertions: They 
mean to assert that there are, there really are, cer- 
tain objects that have, among their other attributes 
(such as jollity and rotundity), the attribute ofnon- 
existence. Let us call such philosophers Meinong- 
ians and their doctrine Meinongianism.! One 
argument for Meinongianism proceeds by examples 
drawn from fiction, or so the Meinongian would 
say. A typical anti-Meinongian, however, would 
probably want to describe a typical application of 
this method as follows: ““My Meinongian friend 
uttered ‘Mr. Pickwick does not exist’ assertively. 
Then he described what he had done in uttering 
these words as his having ‘given an example of a 
non-existent object’.” Our typical anti-Meinongian 
has an obvious reason for so describing the 
Meinongian’s argument. For he is, of course, going 
to go on to say something like: “But his description 
of what he did was incorrect; for even if the sen- 
tence he uttered was or expressed a truth, its sub- 
ject-term, ‘Mr. Pickwick,’ does not denote any- 
thing. Therefore, he did not, in uttering this 
sentence, succeed in giving an example of anything, 
much less of something non-existent.” 

So the Meinongian thinks that “Mr. Pickwick” 
is a name for something and that what it names is 


non-existent.2 The typical anti-Meinengian thinks 
that “Mr. Pickwick” is not a name for anything. 
It will be noticed that their positions are contraries, 
not contradictories. It would also be at least 


‘ formally possible to maintain that “Mr. Pickwick” 


is a name for something and that what it names 
exists. In this paper, I wish to defend just this 
thesis. More generally, I shall defend the thesis that 
there are things I shall call “creatures of fiction,” 
and that every single one of them exists. 

I shall show that this thesis has certain advan- 
tages over both the Meinongian ani what I have 
called the “typical anti-Meinongian” theories of 
the ontology of fiction. Its advantage- over the 
Meinongian theory is this: Meinongianism either 
involves a bit of technical terminology that has 
never been given a satisfactory explanation, or else 
necessitates an abandonment of what are common- 
ly called ‘“‘the laws of logic.” And the theory I shall 
present does not have this drawback. Consider the 
Meinongian’s claim that there are things that don’t 
exist. If J were asked to render this claim into the 
quantifier-variable idiom, I would write 


(Ax) ~ (dy) (x =y). 
But the result of prefixing a tilde to this formula is 
a theorem of logic. Now the Meinongian will 
probably think my translation wrong-headed. I 
would expect him to say something like, “Either 
‘(ax)’ means ‘there is an x’ or it méans ‘there 
exists an x.’ You can’t have it both ways. Let’s say 
it means the latter. Then you need to introduce a 


1 This is merely a convenient label. It is a nice question whether Meinong himself was a “Meinongian” ir. the present sense. 
Meinong would certainly say that the English sentence ““There are things that do not exist” expressed a trath. But this truth 
it expressed would be about “ideale Gegenstände,” ideal objects, such as Platonic forms and numbers. These subsist [bestehen] but 
do not exist [existieren], since there are such things, but they are not spatio-temporal objects. (On this matter, see note 5 to the 
present essay.) The proposition J mean to express by “There are things that do not exist” is, I think, that which Meinong 
expresses by the words, “There are objects of which it is true that there are no such objects” [“. . . es gibt Gegenstände, von denen 
gilt, dass es dergleichen Gegenstände nicht gibt . . .”] (“Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” Alexius Meinong Gesamtausgabe, edited by Rudolf 


` Haller and Rudolf Kindinger, in collaboration with Roderick M. Chisholm [Graz, 1969-1973] Vol. H, p. 490). Butit is not clear 


how seriously he meant these words to be taken, since he prefaced them with “One who was fond of paradoxical modes of 
expression could . . . say.” On this topic, see R. M. Chisholm’s very enlightening paper (from which most of th= points made in 
this footnote are drawn), “Beyond Being and Nonbeing” in New Readings in Philosophical Analysis, edited by He-kert Feigl, Wilfrid 
Sellars, and Keith Lehrer (New York, 1972), pp. 15-22. 

2 There is, of course, a good deal more to Meinongianism than its treatment of the referents of names like “LAr. Pickwick” and 
“Hamlet.” Even if the theory presented in the present paper, which treats only of names drawn from works of fiction, is true, 
it might yet be the case that the Meinongian is right in thinking that “the golden mountain,” “Pegasus,” “thz round square,” 
and so on, denote certain objects and that these objects do not exist. 
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new piece of notation for the former—say, ‘(Ix).’ 
Then symbolize my general claim as 


(Ix) ~ (Ay) (x=y).” 

I must confess I do not understand the words I have 
put into the Meinongian’s mouth. I do not see any 
important difference between “there is” and “‘there 
exists,” and, therefore, I do not see how it is I am 
supposed to use “(Ix)” and “(3x).” Nor is this the 
end of the Meinongian’s difficulties with the usual 
“laws of logic.” For if the Meinongian is asked, 
“About your Mr. Pickwick—has he an even num- 
ber of hairs on his head ?,”’ he will answer (Dickens 
having been noncommittal on this matter), “He 
neither has nor lacks the property of having an 
even number of hairs on his head; he is therefore 
what I call an incomplete object.” And to say this, 
I would say, is to say that some instances of 

(Yx) (Fx v ~Fx) 
are false or express falsehoods, though this formula 
is a theorem of logic. Of course the Meinongian 
will again find my symbolic formula ambiguous. 
He will perhaps insist that I choose between two 
universal quantifiers, one corresponding to “~ 
(Ix)~,? and the other to “~ (3x) ~,” and will 
claim that he assents to the invalidity only of 
“a (Ix}~ (Ex v ~Fx).” But this does not make 
the distinction between. “(3x)” and “(Ix)” any 
easier to understand. 

These difficulties make the typical anti-Meinong- 
ian’s position look very attractive by comparison. 
This philosopher will admit that sentences like 
“Mr. Pickwick does not exist” and “Mr. Pickwick 
is jolly” may, in certain contexts (correcting some- 
one who takes The Pickwick Papers for history; 
giving a summary of the plot of that novel), be 
used by their utterers to express truths. But, he will 
insist, the utterer of such sentences does not (except 
in a Pickwickian sense) refer to anyone or anything 
when he utters them. Or, if our anti-Meinongian 
does not mind talking about such sentences “out 
of context” (this is how we represented him earlier), 
he may say that their subject-term does not denote 
anything, or that they are not subject to existential 
generalization. . 

Of course our anti-Meinongian must be able to 
explain how it is we are able to use a declarative 
sentence having ‘Mr. Pickwick” as its grammatical 
subject to express a truth when “Mr. Pickwick” 
is not a name for anything. Usually, when such an 
explanation is demanded, the anti-Meinongian will 
produce a paraphrase of the “Pickwick”-sentence; 
that is, he will devise a sentence he claims “really 
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says the same thing as” the ‘“Pickwick’’-sentence, 
in which “Mr. Pickwick” does not even seem to 
function as a name. For example, the anti- 
Meinongian might offer as a paraphrase of “Mr. 
Pickwick is jolly” the sentence “If The Pickwick 
Papers were not a novel but a true record of events,. 
then there would have been a jolly man called ‘Mr. 
Pickwick’.” I do not say this would be a good 
paraphrase. Some philosophers might argue that it 
fails as a paraphrase because it contains a reference 
to a novel, which the original does not, and, more- 
over, contains a reference to the words “Mr. Pick- 
wick,” which the original does not. (Of course, it 
would be possible to reply that the original makes 
a covert reference to both these things, which the 
paraphrase has the virtue of making explicit.) 
Whether or not this is a good paraphrase, however, 
it is a good example of the sort of thing I mean by 
“paraphrase.” 

Well, what is wrong with “typical anti-Meinong- 
ianism”? Or perhaps we should ask, What is 
wrong with adopting it as a program?, since, at 
least as I have presented it, it is not an ontological 
doctrine, but rather a proposal to stick to a certain 
rather vaguely defined method in dealing with a 
certain class of ontological problems. I have no 
particular a priori objection to anti-Meinongianism, 
which has the advantages of leaving the laws of 
logic unviolated and of requiring no mysterious 
terminology. And perhaps it appeals to a “robust 
sense of reality,” or, at least, appeals to those 
philosophers who like to describe themselves as 
having such a sense. But I am not sure the program 
it proposes can be carried out. I have no knock- 
down argument for this, though I shall in the 
sequel display some sentences that, at the very. 
least, are going to force the typical anti-Meinong- 
ian to produce very messy paraphrases. But I am 
not, in this paper, primarily interested in refuting 
either “typical anti-Meinongianism” or Meinong- 
ianism. I wish only to present, in a very sketchy 
way, the prima facie cases against the way these 
theories deal with those of our assertions and 
beliefs that are “about fictional entities,” in order 
to present a prima facie case for the rival theory I 
shall presently propose. 


II 


At this point I am reluctantly going to abandon 
Mr. Pickwick, despite the fact that, like that 
old war horse, Pegasus, he has a good claim to 
tenure in the office of Exemplary Nonentity. I turn 
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instead to Mrs. Gamp. I do this because I have been 
able to find sentences “about her” that serve my 
purposes better than any sentences I know of 
“about Pickwick.” Here are three of them: 


(1) She was a fat old woman, this Mrs. Gamp, 
with a husky voice and a moist eye, which 
she had a remarkable power of turning up, 
and only showing the white of it (Martin 
Chuzzlewit, XTX) 

Mrs. Sarah Gamp was, four-and-twenty 
years ago, a fair representation of the hired 
attendant on the poor in sickness (From 
Dickens’s preface to an 1867 edition of 
Martin Chuzzlewit) 

Mrs. Gamp .. . is the most fully developed 
of the masculine anti-women visible in all 
Dickens’s novels (Sylvia Bank Manning, 
Dickens as Satirist [New Haven, 1971] 
P. 79). : 
Now a very naive Meinongian might describe what 
the authors of these sentences were doing in writing 
them as follows. “There is a certain non-existent 
woman, Mrs. ‘Gamp, and both Dickens and Pro- 
fessor Manning wrote about her, In writing (2), 
Dickens asserted that, in 1843, she was a fair repre- 
sentation of the hired attendant on the poor in 
sickness; in writing (1), he asserted of her that she 
was [in 1843?] fat, old, husky-voiced, and so on, 
while, in writing (3), Professor Manning asserted 
of her that she was [in 1971?] the most fully 
developed of the masculine anti-women visible in 
all Dickens’s novels.” 

Now whatever else may be wrong with the naive 
Meinongian’s description of what the writers of 
these sentences were doing, surely he is wrong in so 
assimilating the writing of (1) to the writing of (2) 
and (3). Sentences (2) and (3) were used by their 
authors as the vehicles of assertions; (1) was not. It 
would make sense to say that the authors of (2) and 
(3), in writing these sentences, wrote something 
true or wrote something false. If the average 
“hired attendant on the poor in sickness” in 1843 
was rather like the popular picture of Florence 
Nightingale, then Dickens, in writing (2), wrote 
something false in the same sense as that in which 
he would have written something false if he had 
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written that he had composed Martin Chuzzlewit 
while living in China. But if someone had been 
looking over Dickens’s shoulder whea Dickens was 
writing (1), and had said to him, “No, no, you’ve 
got her all wrong. She is quite thin, about twenty- 
four, and her voice is melodious,” this would 
simply have made no sense. 

Thus, there is a certain sense in -aich the fact 
that novelists do things like writing sentence (1) is 
not directly relevant to questions about the on- 
tology of fictional entities. There 5 no point in 
debating what sort of thing Dickers was writing 
about when he wrote (1) or debating what sort of 
fact or proposition he was asserting, since he was 
not writing about anything and was asserting 
nothing.* Sentence (1) does not represent an 
attempt at reference or description.4 

Sentences (2) and (3), however, do represent 
assertions: their authors in writing them are ex- 
pressing propositions of some sort, ard these pro- 
positions seem to be about Mrs. Gamp. A more 
sophisticated Meinongian will say that these sen- 
tences, at any rate, are about a non-existent entity, 
even if (1) is not. Like this Meinongian, I suggest 
we take Dickens’s and Manning’s uses of sentences 
(2) and (3) at face value: as assertions about a 
certain entity called “Mrs. Gamp.” Unlike him, 
however, I suggest that what Dickeas’s and Man- 
ning’s assertions are about exists. Ir Part III, I 
shall attempt to answer certain questions that must 
be answered by anyone who takes these suggestions 
seriously. 


III 


Question: Why should we take (2) and (3) as 
being about Mrs. Gamp, in any sense except the 
uninteresting sense in which “The average Ameri- 
can owns 1.02 cars” is “about the average Ameri- 
can”? Answer: Because, while “the average 
American” is not a name for anything, “Mrs. 
Gamp” is a name for something—or, if you prefer, 
there is such a thing as Mrs. Gamp—and if there . 
is such a thing as Mrs. Gamp, then oeviously (2) and 
(3) are about her. Question: But way do you say 
there ts such a thing as Mrs. Gamp? Answer: Be- 
cause there are such things as characters in novels. 
And if there are such things as characiers in novels, 


3 This is a very important point. The reader who does not concede it will get very little out of reading further. The argument 
in the text of the present paper is not sufficient to establish it. For arguments that are sufficient, see Alvin Plamt-nga, The Nature 
of Necessity (Oxford, 1974) Ch. VIII, pp. 153-163 especially, and J. O. Urmson, “Fiction,” American Phi-osophical Quarterly, 


vol. 13 (1976), pp. 153-157. 


* This is true despite the fact that (1) is what is called a “descriptive”? sentence by literary critics. This zerm is applied to 
sentences of fiction that would be descriptive sentences in a literal sense if the works of fiction-in which they occurred were 


historical records. 
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then Mrs. Gamp is one of them. Anyone who said 
there were such things as characters in novels, and 
went on to say that there was no such thing as 
Mrs. Gamp would simply be factually ignorant. 
He would be like someone who said that there 
were such things as irrational numbers, but no such 
thing 9s m. Question: But why do you say there are 
such things as characters in novels? Answer: Con- 
sider sentences like the following: 


(4) There are characters in some 19th-century 
novels who are presented with a greater 
wealth of physical detail than is any charac- 
ter in any 18th-century novel 

Some characters in novels are closely model- 
ed on actual people, while others are wholly 
products of the literary imagination, and it 
is usually impossible to tell which characters 
fall into which of these categories by textual 
analysis alone 

Since 1gth-century English novelists were, 
for the most part, conventional Englishmen, 
we might expect most novels of the period to 
contain stereotyped comic Frenchmen or 
Italians; but very few such characters exist. 


(5) 


' These sentences, or the propositions expressed by 
them, certainly seem to assert that there are things 
of a certain sort: if anyone were to utter one of 
these sentences assertively, it would seem that what 
he would say could be true only if there were such 
things as characters in novels. Take (4), for in- 
stance. If I were asked to render this sentence into 
the quantifier-variable idiom, I`would produce 
something like: 


-(4)* (Ax)(* is a character in a rgth-century 
novel & (Vy) [y is a character in an 18th- 
century novel > x is presented with a great- 
er wealth of physical detail than is y]). 


And, by the rules of formal logic, (4)* yields: 


(7) (dx)(« is a character in a 1gth-century 
novel). ` 


Therefore, since (4) is true, or expresses a true pro- 
position, or is such that if it were uttered in appro- 
priate circumstances its utterer would say some- 
thing true, and since (4)* is a correct translation of 
(4) into the regimented idiom of formal logic, and 
since the rules of formal logic are truth-preserving, 
and since “There are such things as characters in 
1gth-century novels” is a correct translation of (7) 
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into ordinary English, it follows that there are 
such things as characters in rgth-century novels, 
And from this it follows that there are such things 
as characters in novels. 

Question: There are several premises in that argu- 
ment that one might want to look at rather care- 
fully. But let’s grant for the sake of argument that 
there are such things as characters in novels; What 
do you mean by saying they exist? Answer: Just 
what you granted and no more. “There is no cure 
for cancer,” “There is no such thing as a cure for 
cancer,” “A cure for cancer does not exist,” and 
“There exists no cure for cancer” all mean more 
or less the same thing. Some of them might be 
slightly more appropriate things to say in certain 
contexts of utterance than others, but it is not 
possible that anyone should utter one of these 
sentences and thereby say something true, and 
someone else simultaneously utter another of them 
and thereby say something false. And the same 
point applies whether we are talking about cures, 
cabbages, countries, cylindrical algebras, or charac- 
ters in novels. There is (or exists) a tendency in 
some quarters to think that “there are” is a harm- 
less and rather empty expression, while “exist” is 
such an-important word that anyone who uses it 
takes on a great weight of ontological responsibility. 
But “exist” in (6) above, and “there are” in (4), 
and, for that matter, “some” in (5), have just 
exactly the same sort of import. And this is always 
the case, no matter what sort of thing we are 
talking about.§ 

Question: But if Mrs. Gamp really existed, 
couldn’t I, if I had been alive in 1843, have gone 
and talked with her? Answer: Obviously not, since 
she did exist then (she exists now, in fact) and you 
couldn’t have. But now you are touching on mat- 
ters I will deal with in Part IV. Question: But I find 
her mysterious. What sort of thing is she? What 
ontological categories does she belong to? Answer: 
Well, she is, as I said, a character in a novel. And 
characters in novels are members of a category of 
things I shall call creatures of fiction. Some things 
belonging to this category that are not characters 
in novels are the Wife of Bath, Polyphemus, the 
Forest of Arden, Dotheboys Hall, and Professor 
Moriarty’s book The Dynamics of an Asteroid. And 
creatures of fiction belong to a broader category 
of things I shall call theoretical entities of literary 
criticism, a category that also includes plots, sub- 


5 “He [Rush Rhees] thinks we use “exists” ‘chiefly in connexion with physical objects’... The nearest newspaper shows 
the contrary; ‘conditions for a durable agreement do not yet exist’, or the like, is the commonest currency of journalism.” 
P. T. Geach, review of Rush Rhees’s Without Answers in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 531-532. 
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plots, novels (as opposed to tangible copies of 
novels), poems, meters, rhyme schemes, borrow- 
ings, influences, digressions, episodes, recurrent pat- 
terns of imagery, and literary forms (“the novel,” 
“the sonnet”). Or this category includes such 
things as these if there are any such things as these. 
(Cf. the sequence: the thing that caused this trace 
in the cloud-chamber, electron, sub-atomic parti- 
cle, theoretical entity of physics.) 

Question: And just what are theoretical entities? 
Answer: That’s a very good and not very clear 
question. Of course, it’s not your fault it’s not clear. 
But let’s look at it this way. There are various 
“theoretical disciplines” like physics and literary 
criticism. (The former of these is a science, the 
latter not.) There are various sentences in which 
the “conceptual machinery” of these disciplines is 
inextirpably embedded: you couldn’t say what these 
sentences say without employing theoretical vo- 
cabularies like the ones these disciplines employ. 
Some of these disciplines may be such that we are 
comfortable with saying that nothing interesting 
that can be said only by means of their special 
vocabularies is ever irue. (Astrology, for example.) 
But for many disciplines (physics, say) this would 
be an absurd thing to say. (Like many absurd 
things, it has been said.) And I think it would be 
absurd to think that nothing that can be said only 
in the language of literary criticism is true, especi- 
ally if we take “literary criticism” to include all 
“informed” discourse about the nature, content, 
and value of literary works. And, sometimes, if 
what is said in a piece of literary criticism is to be 
true, then there must be entities of a certain type, 
entities that are never the subjects of non-literary 
discourse, and which make up the extensions of the 
theoretical general terms of literary criticism. It is 
these that I call “theoretical entities of literary 
criticism.” To say this much, however, is not to 
answer the question, Which theoretical terms of 
criticism must be taken as having special sorts of 
entity as their extension ?, or the question, Which, if 
any, of these terms is in principle eliminable from 
critical discourse? But I think that “discourse 
about characters,” which is the sort of critical dis- 
course that is our present concern, is not easily 
eliminable from literary criticism. J see no way to 
do it, at any rate. That is, I see no way to para- 
phrase sentences (4), (5), and (6), and others like 
them, in such a way as to produce sentences that 
seem to “say the same thing” and which do not 
involve “quantification over creatures of fiction.” 
(This is not a very carefully stated claim; taken 
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literally, it is obviously false, since it would be easy 
enough to paraphrase these sentences in such a way 
that the paraphrases involve quantification only 
over, say, unit sets whose members. are creatures 
of fiction. Don’t take it that literally.) 

Question: But isn’t finding such a paraphrase a 
fairly easy task? Take sentence (4). It seems ob- 
vious that, once all the 18th- ane 1gth-century 
novels have been written, once certain novelists, 
writing during certain centuries, kave finished 
putting words down on paper in a certain order, 
then the facts relevant to the truth-value of (4) are 
completely settled, and the truth-value of (4) is 
determined. Suppose a philosopher is guided by 
this thought and suppose he is willing to admit 
novels and classes into his ontology but not willing 
to admit creatures of fiction. Then h2 might simply 
invent an open sentence, e.g., “x dwelphs y,” which 
is satisfied only by pairs of classes o7 novels, and 
which (however its semantics is to be spelled out in 
general) is satisfied by the pair <the class of 
rgth-century novels, the class of 18th-century 
novels > if and only if what is expressed by (4) is 
true. Couldn’t this philosopher ther. offer “The 
class of 1gth-century novels dwelpas the class of 
18th-cernitury novels” as a paraphrase of (4) that 
does not involve quantification over creatures of 
fiction? Answer: In a certain trivial sense, this de- 
vice works. The “‘dwelphs”’-sentence, on the usage 
of “dwelph” your philosopher has stipulated, 
expresses the same proposition as (4)—or, at least, 
expresses a proposition necessarily equivalent to 
that proposition. But this is not all that is required 
of a good paraphrase. To see this, consider 


(8) Every female character in any 18th-century 
novel is such that there is some character 
in some 19th-century novel who is presented 
with a greater wealth of physical detail than 
she is. 


Now the proposition expressed by this sentence is 
certainly a logical consequence of tke proposition 
expressed by (4). J, who accept the existence of 
things I call “characters in novels.” can account 
for this fact: (8) is a translation into ordinary 
English of a sentence in the regimented quantifier- 
variable idiom that is a formal ccnsequence of 
(4)*, which is a translation of (4) into the quanti- 
fier-variable idiom. But if someone were to para- 
phrase (8) into a sentence consisting of two class- 
terms flanking a relation-sign (this is what you just 
now imagined a philosopher doing with (4); lets 
imagine the paraphrase of (8) looks like this: 
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“The class of 18th-century novels praphs the class 
of 1gth-century novels”), he would have no way to 
account for the fact that his paraphrase of (8) ex- 
presses a proposition that is a logical consequence 
of the proposition expressed on his usage by “The 
class of 1gth-century novels dwelphs the class of 
18th-century novels.” 

Because of this consideration, I lay down the 
following condition of adequacy on any attempt to 
paraphrase away quantification (or apparent 
quantification) over “creatures of fiction”: an 
adequate paraphrase must not be such as to leave 
us without an account of the logical consequerices 
of (the propositions expressed by) the paraphrased 
sentences. Almost certainly, any paraphrase that 
satisfies this condition will have a quantificational 
structure not much simpler than the (apparent) 
quantificational structure of its “original.” 

I am not saying it would be impossible to devise 
paraphrases of (4), (5), (6), and similar sentences, 
that satisfy this condition. Probably the most 
promising candidates for such paraphrases would 
involve quantifications mainly over “‘character- 
names” (e.g., “Sophia Western,” “Rodya Raskol- 
nikov”), the sentences of fiction in which these 
“names” occur, and the open sentences that can be 
got by replacing them in these sentences by vari- 
ables. I do not myself see any way of doing this, 
but perhaps someone cleverer than I will think of 
some way to do it, 

But (if I may ask you a question) why should 
anyone bother to try to construct such para- 
phrases? It would probably be very difficult to do 
this, and the paraphrases would probably be long 
and messy if they could be got at all; and maybe 
they couldn’t be got, in which case one would have 
been wasting one’s no doubt valuable time in trying 
to get them. So why embark on such an enterprise ? 

Compare this question with a similar question 
in the ontology of mathematics: Why should any- 
one bother to try to construct paraphrases of such 
sentences as “There is a prime number between 
18 and 20” and “There exists a least number that 
can be expressed in more than one way as the sum 
of two cubes” that do not involve quantification 
over numbers? One reason someone might have 
(there could be others, such as a desire to indulge 
one’s “taste for desert landscapes”) is that he finds 
the idea of there being such things as numbers a 
very puzzling one. How could there be things (he 
might ask) that exist in, the same sense as that in 
which you and I exist, which have properties in the 
same sense as that in which ‘“‘moderate-sized speci- 
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mens of dry goods” have properties, and bear 
relations to one another in the same sense as that in 
which stones and bits of stick bear relations to one 
another, and which are, nevertheless, intangible 
and eternal? l 

And perhaps there are philosophers who find the 
very idea of creatures of fiction objectionable. We 
shall investigate just what it is that might be objec- 
tionable about them in Part IV. (That is, we shall 
investigate the question, What is it that is objec- 
tionable about creatures of fiction per se? We shall 
not attempt to answer objections that stem from a 
conviction that theoretical or abstract entities in 
general are objectionable.) 


IV 


Just what is puzzling or objectionable about Mrs. 
Gamp? Well, consider the following properties 

being old 

being fat 

being fond of gin 

being named “Sarah Gamp” 

having a friend called “Mrs. Prig.” 


No one (in 1843) had al! these properties. (If by 
chance someone did, we could enlarge the list.) 
But, someone may argue, Mrs. Gamp has, or had, 
or is supposed to have had all these properties. 
Thus, Mrs. Gamp is a very puzzling entity indeed, 
and, since this point could be generalized so as to 
apply to all “creatures of fiction,” any ontology 
that includes them is objectionable. 

This is a very powerful argument. The Meinong- 
ian and J are equally obliged to respond to it. He 
will deny the premise that no one has (or had in 
1843) these properties. To the objection that it is 
simply an empirical fact that no one in 1843 had 
these properties, he will reply that this is not an 
empirical fact. What is an empirical fact, he will 
say, is that no one existent in 1843 had these pro- 
perties. This reply is not available to me, however, 
who regard “no one existent” as a long-winded 
way of saying “no one.” I shall deny the premise 
that Mrs. Gamp has or had these properties. This 
thesis will probably strike the reader as odd. But I 
think it is not so odd as it sounds, and, in fact 
something formally very much like it is a familiar 
philosophical doctrine. 

Let us turn for a moment to the Cartesian psy- 
chology, that is, to the doctrine that each of us is 
an immaterial substance. Suppose someone were to 
say to Descartes, “Your theory is obviously wrong 
since Jones here has all the following properties: 
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being tangible 
being six foot tall 
weighing 190 pounds 
being mainly pinkish-white in color, 
and these properties could not be had by an im- 


material substance.” Descartes, of course, will 
reply that Jones does not have the properties on this 


list. What he has, Descartes tells us, are properties 


like these: ; 


thinking about Vienna 
being free from pain: 
being in a state of Grace 
animating a body. 


Nonetheless, Descartes will concede, Jones bears a 
certain intimate relation to the properties on the 
former list that is not the relation of “having” or 
“exemplifying” but, rather, the relation of “ani- 
mating a body that has or exemplifies.” Descartes 
will further concede that in ordinary speech we 
often say “is” when strictly speaking we should say 
“animates a body that is”; what looks like pre- 
dication in ordinary speech is not always predica- 
tion. 

I want to say something similar with respect to 
Mrs. Gamp. Here are some of the properties she 
has: 


being a character in a novel 

being a theoretical entity of literary criticism 
having been created by Dickens 

being a satiric villainess. 


Moreover, if Dickens and Professor Manning are 
right, she has the following properties: 


being a fair representation of the hired attendant 

_ on the poor in sickness in 1843 

being the most fully developed of the masculine 
anti-women visible in all Dickens’s novels. 


Moreover, if existence is a property (an hypothesis 
` the correctness of which I take no stand on in this 
paper), she has that, too. Thus, the properties 
Mrs. Gamp has are just those “literary” properties 
that are appropriate to what she is: a theoretical 
entity of criticism. If she shares any properties with 


you and me, they are ‘“thigh-category”’ properties ` 
like existence, self-identity, and non-identity with 


any ordinal number. 

Now just as Jones, according to Descartes, does 
not have the property of being tangible, so Mrs. 
Gamp, according to me, does not have the property 
of being fat. Nevertheless, just as Jones, on the 
Cartesian view, bears a certain intimate relation 
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to tangibility, Mrs. Gamp bears a certain intimate 
relation to fatness. And just as, on tne Cartesian 
view,.we may say “Jones is six foot tall” and be 
talking about an immaterial substance without 
thereby predicating being six foot tall of that im- 
material substance, so, on the present view, we 
may say.“‘Mrs. Gamp is fond of gin” and be talking 
about a theoretical entity of criticism without 
thereby predicating fondness for gin of that theoreti- . 
cal entity of criticism. 

Such circumlocutions as were employed in the 
preceding paragraph are cumbersome. Clearly it 
would be to our advantage to introduce some name ` 
or other for this special relation that Mrs. Gamp 
bears to fatness and fondness for gin. For want of a 
better name, I shall call it “ascription.” Thus, we 
might write, “Fatness is ascribed to Mrs. Gamp” if 
we wished to express the propositioa expressed in 
ordinary usage by “Mrs. Gamp is fat” without 
using what looks like the “is” of predication. But I 
think we had better make ascription a three-term 
relation. For consider the fact that the sentences 
“Shiela Smith was fat” and “Shiela Smith was not 
fat” might appear in one and the same novel, owing 
either to the author’s inadvertence or to the passage 
of narrative time. Suppose there was such a novel. 
Should we, describing its content in a review, write 
“Shiela Smith was fat? ? This would be misleading. 
If the two sentences appeared in the novel owing 
to the author’s inadvertence, clearly we ought to 
write something like “Shiela Smith is described as 


fat in Chapter Four. But in Chapter Six we are 


told she is not fat.” In order to provide for cases 
like this, let us use the following open sentence in 
asserting that the ascription relation holds: “sx is - 
ascribed to y in z” [hereinafter abbreviated 
“A(x, y, Z)’]. For any x, y, and z, if A‘x,y, Z), then | 
x is a property, y is a creature of fiction, and z is 
what I shall call a “place.” A place is either a work 
of fiction (such as a novel, short story, or narrative 
poem) or a part or section thereof, 2ven a part or 
section that is so short as to be conterminous with a 
single (occurrence of a) sentence cr clause. The 
proposition commonly expressed by “Mrs. Gamp is 
fat” we may express by “‘A(fatness, Mrs. Gamp, 
Martin Chuzzlewit)” or “A(fatness, Mrs. Gamp, 
Ch. XIX of Martin Chuzzlewit)” or “A(fatness, 
Mrs. Gamp, the only occurrence of (1) in Martin 
Chuzzlewit.)”” Or, if these assertions be thought to 
be too definite to capture the normal sense of 
“Mrs. Gamp is fat,” we could write 


(dx)A(fatness, Mrs. Gamp, x), 
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a 
or even the conjunction of this last sentence with 


~ (Ax)A(non-fatness, Mrs. Gamp, x). 


Now the word “ascription” is not a good word for 
this relation. It is misleading. But I cannot think 
of a word that would not be misleading. In order 
to see how this term could mislead, consider the 
following cases. Suppose Dr. Leavis should write 
an essay called “Current Nonsense about Dickens,” 
and suppose this essay contained the sentence 
{used in a straightforward way as the vehicle of an 
assertion), “Mrs. Gamp is thin.” Given the ordin- 
ary meaning of “ascription,”’ someone might be led 
to describe this state of affairs by writing 


(9) A(thinness, Mrs. Gamp, “Current Nonsense 
about Dickens”). 


But this would be a mistake. “Current Nonsense 
about Dickens” is not a fictional work but a critical 
essay, and hence is not a “place” and hence sen- 
tence (g) does not express a truth. 

Or consider the following sentence 


(10) A(vanity, Napoleon, War and Peace). 


Although in the ordinary sense of “‘ascribe”’ it is 
true that Tolstoy ascribed vanity to Napoleon in 
War and Peace, nonetheless (10) is not true since 
Napoleon is not a creature of fiction.® 

Finally, it is important to realize that it does not 
follow from the truth of “A(fatness, Mrs. Gamp, 
Martin Chuzzlewit)” that Dickens made a certain 
sort of silly mistake: viz., that in writing sentence 
` (1), he (mistakenly) ascribed to a certain theoreti- 
cal entity of criticism the property of being fat. 
For it is not the case that when Dickens wrote (1) 
he was ascribing any property to anything, either 
in our technical sense of “ascribe” or in the ordin- 
ary sense; to ascribe a property to something (in 
either sense of “‘ascribe”’), Dickens would have had 
to have been expressing some proposition when he 
wrote (1), and, as I have said, he did not express 
any proposition by writing (1). 

I shall not attempt to give a definition of “A(x, 
y, z).” This three-place predicate must be taken as 
primitive. But I think its sense is fairly easily 
grasped. We are saying something true about the 
relations that hold between the novel Martin 
Chuzzlewit, the main satiric villainess of that novel, 
and the property fatness when we say, “Mrs. 
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Gamp, a character in Martin Chuzzlewit, is fat.” 
And I think that we are not saying that the relation 
of exemplification holds between Mrs. Gamp and ` 
fatness when we say this, since that would not be 
true: if anything exemplifies fatness, then it occupies 
a certain region of space-time and you and I (if we 
are appropriately located in space-time) can touch 
it; but Mrs. Gamp is a theoretical entity of critic- 
ism, and we could no more touch her than we 
could touch a plot or a sonnet. “A(fatness, Mrs. 
Gamp, Martin Chuzzlewit)” is nothing more than 
the way I choose to express what we normally 
express by the above sentence, and that is all the 
explanation I am able to give of the use of “A(x, 
y, Z).” In order to see the difficulties one encoun- 
ters in‘attempting to provide an explicit definition 
of “A(x, y, z)? let us look at two rather obvious 
proposals. 

First, one might say that ‘‘A(fatness, Mrs. Gamp, 
Martin Chuzzlewit)” simply means that if there were 
a real woman like Mrs. Gamp, that woman would 
be fat. But this would be either wrong or circular. 
A “real” woman (I suppose that means, strictly, 
a woman) could not be “like” Mrs. Gamp, if that 
means having the properties Mrs. Gamp has, since 
no “real” woman could be a character in a novel, 
be a theoretical entity of criticism, or have been 
created by Dickens. Of course, a “real” woman 
could be “like” Mrs. Gamp in having the properties 
that are ascribed te Mrs. Gamp in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
But, obviously, “like” in this sense cannot occur 
in a definition of the ascription relation. 

Or one might want to say that “A(fatness, Mrs. 
Gamp, Martin Chuzzlewit)” means that if Martin 
Chuzzlewit were not a novel but a true record of 
events, then there would be a woman called “Mrs. 
Gamp” and she would be fat. But there is a subtle 
difficulty hidden in this proposal. Consider “A (fat- 
ness, the main satiric villainess of Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Martin Chuzzlewit)” or ‘‘A(fatness, the most im- 
portant character in Martin Chuzzlewit introduced 
in Ch. XTX, Martin Chuzzlewit.” If we were to try 
to understand these sentences (which express 
truths) in the way proposed, we should come up 
with “If Martin Chuzzlewit were not a novel but a 
true record of events, then there would be a woman 
denoted by ‘the main satiric villainess of Martin 
Chuzzlewit? and she would be fat” in the case of 


€ That is, normally “Napoleon” is used to denote a certain man. It may be that when critics discuss War and Peace, they at least 
sometimes use “Napoleon” to designate a certain creature of fiction that is (of course) numerically distinct from the man 
Napoleon. (See n. 8.) If this is the case, then the triple < vanity, the creature of fiction sometimes called “Napoleon” by critics 
discussing War and Peace, War and Peace> satisfies “A(x, y, z).” But < vanity, the man Napoleon, War and Peace > does not satisfy 
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the first of these sentences, and a similar piece of 
nonsense in the case of the second. 

Let us see why this difficulty arises. How it is we 
are able to use the proper name “Mrs. Gamp” to 
refer to a certain creature of fiction? Normally, an 
object gets a proper name by being dubbed or 
baptized. But no one ever dubbed or baptized the 
main satiric villainess of Martin Chuzzlewit “Mrs. 
Gamp.””? There is no corresponding problem about 
how it is this creature of fiction is denoted by “‘the 
main satiric villainess of Martin Chuzzlewit,” for 
this is a quite straightforward definite description 
that names what we also call “Mrs. Gamp” for 
the same reason that “the tallest structure in Paris 
in 1905” names what we also call “the. Eiffel 
Tower”: in each of these cases, a definite descrip- 
tion denotes a certain object in virtue of a certain 


property that that object has uniquely. I think that: 


if we are to have a satisfactory theory of how it is 
that we manage to refer to particular creatures of 
fiction, this theory will have to treat such descrip- 
tions as “the main satiric villainess” as the primary 
means of reference to these objects, and proper names 
as a secondary (though more common) means of 
reference. I would suggest that the only reason 
“Mrs. Gamp” denotes a certain creature of fiction 
is that that creature of fiction satisfies the open 
sentence “A (being named ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ x, Martin 
Chuzzlewit).”8 ‘Thus, any such explanation of 
“A(x, y, z)” as the one we are considering must be 
circular, for the fact that a certain creature of fic- 
tion (such as the main satiric villainess of Martin 
Chuzzlewit) is denoted by a ‘fictional proper name” 
(like “Mrs. Gamp”) can be explained only in 
terms of the ascription relation. Moreover, even 
if such an explanation were not circular, it would 
not show us how to understand instances of 
“A(x, y, z)? in which the ‘y’-position is filled by a 
definite description involving a uniquely exempli- 
fied “literary” property, such as “the character 
introduced in Ch. XIX.” 
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It is because of these difficulties that I am con- 
tent to take “A(x, J, z)? as primit-ve. (Buz one 
small stipulation: let us say that a property entails 
a second property if it is impossible thet something 
have the former and not have the latter; then 
ascription is “closed” under entailment. That is, 
(Vx) (Vy) (Vz) (Ww) [A (x, y, z) & x entails w. > 
A(w, y, z)].) 

This, in essence, is the theory of creatures of fic- 
tion I want to present. To recapitulate: 


(a) Sentences like (2), (3), (4), (51, and (6) are 
about characters in novels. Characters ‘in 
novels belong to a class of ertities I call 
“creatures of fiction,” which class is a sub- 
class of the class of theoretical entities of 
criticism. 
Sentences like (1), that is, typical narrative 
or descriptive sentences taken from works of 
fiction, are not about creatures of fiction. 
They are not about anything. They are not 
used by their authors as the vehicles of 
assertions. i . 
(c) Creatures of fiction exist and obey the laws of 
logic, just as everything else does. 
(d) Creatures of fiction kave or exemplify only 
“literary” properties such as being introduced 
in Ch. XIX and “‘high-category”’ properties 
like self-identity. They do not have such 
properties as being human >r being fat, 
despite the fact that ordinaryanguage sen- 
tences like “Mrs. Gamp is fat” can be used to 
express true propositions abort them. (We 
call the relation that, I claim, is asserted by 
sentences like this to hold between creatures 
of fiction and such everyday properties as 
you or I might have, ‘‘ascription.’’) 


(b) 


I shall conclude by showing how three prodlems 
about fictional entities can be easily solved an the 
present theory. ; 


7 Ofcourse, Dickens might have said to himself, “PH call the character I’m about to introduce, ‘Sarah Gamp.’ * He might even 
have said this out loud, to an audience. And he might not have done (and probably did not do) these things. Whether he did or. 
not, Mrs. Gamp would be called “Mrs. Gamp.” Therefore, such an utterance on Dickens’s part (if it occurred) was not an act of 
dubbing, and had nothing in particular to do with the fact that it is proper for us to call the important female character intro- 
duced in Ch. XIX of Martin Chuzzlewit, “Mrs. Gamp.” Moreover, it is obvious that our ability to refer to this character as “Mrs. 
Gamp” does not derive from some early Dickens critic’s having said, “I hereby dub the main satiric villainess of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, ‘Sarah Gamp.’ ” : 

8 That is, we have embodied in our rules for talking about fiction a convention that says that a creature oi fiction may be 
referred to by what is (loosely speaking) “the name it has in the story.” It is owing to a similar convention that we use personal 
pronouns in connection with entities that are literally not persons: we call Mrs. Gamp “she” because, though she 8 not a woman, 
the property of being a woman is ascribed to her. (Cf. the Cartesian’s explanation of how it is we are able to use demonstrative 
pronouns and adjectives in referring to substances that are literally non-spatial.) Once we have grasped the ascription relation, 
it is easy enough to explain and analyze our use of “mixed” descriptions like “the fat old nurse introduced in Ch. XIX.” (Cf. 
the Cartesian’s explanation of our use of “‘the fattest person thinking of Vienna.”’) PX 
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The first problem: How should we deal with 
questions like “Has Mrs. Gamp an even number of 
hairs on her head?” ? The Meinongian, remember, 
says that Mrs. Gamp neither has nor lacks the 
property of having an even number of hairs on her 
head. The typical anti-Meinongian says (roughly) 
that “she” is not “there” either to have or to lack 
such a property. I say she simply lacks it, just as 
she lacks the properties of being material, being 
human, having hair, and being bald. Moreover, for 
any property whatever, Mrs. Gamp either has 
that property or lacks it. 

But what is not true is this: 

(Vx) (ay) [A(*, Mrs. Gamp, y) v A(not having 

x, Mrs. Gamp, y)]. 
(Here ‘y?’ represents exclusive disjunction.) And, 
in particular, this is not true: 


A(having an even number of hairs on one’s head, 
Mrs. Gamp, Martin Chuzzlewit) y A(not having 
an even number of hairs on one’s head, Mrs. 
Gamp, Martin Chuzzlewit).° 
This disjunction is false simply because Dickens 
was noncommittal about the oddness or evenness 
of the number of Mrs. Gamp’s hairs. It is these 
facts, I think, that the Meinongian perceives 
through a glass darkly when he says that a creature 
of fiction is an incomplete object. 

The second problem: Mrs. Gamp appears to 
have incompatible properties. For consider the 
properties 

being a woman 

having been created by Dickens. 


Now, since Dickens was not God, it would seem 
that nothing could have both these properties. To 
this the Meinongian will reply that I am mistaken, 
in thinking that only God can create things that 
fall within the extension of the property being a 
woman; what only God can do, the Meinongian will 
tell us, is to create things that fall within this exten- 
sion and which are also existent. Dickens is perfectly 
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capable of creating women (the Meinongian 
holds) ; he is, however, incapable of creating exist- 
ent women. (Or perhaps, the Meinongian will want 
to say that Dickens did not create Mrs. Gamp, but 
did something more like discovering her in the realm 
of Sosein. I shall not explore the ramifications of this 
thesis, except to point out that it makes the crea- 
tivity of the novelist seem very like the “creativity” 
of the flower-arranger.) This reply seems to me to 
be unsatisfactory. What reason do we have for say- 
ing that Mrs. Gamp has the property being a 
woman? Only that she “has it in the story.” Well, 
“in the story” she also has the property of exist- 
ence, at least if existence is a property (but this the 
Meinongian assumes).!° Therefore, I submit, if the 
Meinongian has any good reason for saying that 
the extension of being a woman includes Mrs. Gamp, 
he has an equally good reason for saying that the 
extension of being existent includes her. 

This problem is, of course, trivial on the theory 
I am proposing: Mrs. Gamp Aas only the second of 
these properties; the first is not exemplified by her, 
but is, rather, ascribed to her. 

The third problem: Consider the definite des- 
criptions, “the main satiric villainess of Martin 
Chuzzlewit” and “the character in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit who appears in every chapter.” Since no 
character in Martin Chuzzlewit appears in every 
chapter, there seems to be an important difference 
between these two descriptions. I can describe this 
difference very simply. The first of these descrip- 
tions denotes something (Mrs. Gamp), the second 
does not: there is no character in Martin Chuzzlewit 
who appears in every chapter; no such character 
exists. The Meinongian will want to say that each 
of these descriptions denotes something, and that 
what each denotes fails to exist. But there is ob- 
viously an important ontological difference be- 


tween the ways in which these two descriptions 


relate to the world. I leave it to the Meinongian to 
explain how this difference is to be spelled out in 
his terms." 
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® But the proposition that A(having or not having an even number of hairs on one’s head, Mrs. Gamp, Martin Chuzzlewit) is 
true, owing to the fact that ascription is closed under entailment. 

10 Note that “in the story” Mrs. Gamp’s imaginary friend Mrs. Harris, unlike Mrs. Gamp herself, does not exist. 

1 A little reflection on this problem should show that what I call creatures of fiction cannot be or be among the “merely 
possible individuals” the existence of which is assumed in most informal explanations of Kripke’s and others’ systems of formal 
semantics for quantified modal logic. Creatures of fiction could not serve as merely possible objects because, for one thing, they 
are actual objects. But then what of the sentence with which we began, “Mr. Pickwick does not exist,” and our concession that 
it could be used to express a truth ? This is a very complicated question. Part of the answer is this. The utterer of such a sentence 
would probably be addressing himself to someone who had mistaken discourse about Pickwick for discourse about a man, owing 
to the fact that the ascription relation is expressed in English by what sounds like the apparatus of predication. He would probab- 
ly be expressing the proposition that there is no such man as Pickwick, or, more precisely, the proposition that nothing Aas all the 
properties ascribed to Pickwick. 
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V. THE NEGLECT OF RELATIVE PREDICATES 


IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
“Logic is the backbone of philosophy.” 


May Sinclair 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


I. DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE 


"THE story I shall try to tell has not as a whole been 
told before. Some parts of it can be found in my 
writings. Most of the key historical facts are well 
presented in a book by Passmore. In what follows, 
numbers in parentheses will identify pages in this 
work. (Where page numbers differ in hard-back 
and Penguin paperback forms, hard-back page 
numbers will occur first and be larger. The content 
is the same in those parts to which I shall refer.) In 
any long philosophical development I have reacted 
‘with some care to many of the philosophers Pass- 
more expounds, and I acknowledge the almost un- 
failing fidelity and adroitness of his expositions. 
But collectively they have for me implications that 
do not occur to him—or, it seems, to other writers 
of works of reference.? Reading Passmore, or authors 
he reports on, is not needed for understanding the 
“process” philosophy embodied in my account,’ 
but it should be helpful for judging how far the 
account is historical, rather than a series of straw 
men. And the historical aspect has its own interest. 
A more distinctive label for “relative” predicates 
might be “relativizing’’ ones, those implying ex- 
istential relativity, or dependence. of actualities 
upon other actualities. Mere predicates of compari- 
son are not here in question. I could not be taller 
than some contemporary on a remote planet were 
there no such contemporary, but this is no ground 
for denying that I could, in that case, have existed 
with my present height. Such predicates do not 
relativize the actualities compared, though they 
may relativize experiences of the compared terms 
to the terms. 


The monistic thesis that all relations relativize 
their terms—as Green, e.g., held (pp. 57-58)— 
was with reason rejected by Moore, Russell, and 
my teacher R. B. Perry. But the contrary extreme, 
no relations relativize their terms, is not necessar- 
ily truer. If every entity depends on every other 
with which it is “in relation,” then.in no distinctive 
sense are there relativizing properties. Likewise, if 
no entity depends on any other, there is no point 
in talk about dependence—or, for chat matter, 
(“principle of contrast”) independence. Over- 
generalizing either concept destroys both. Monists 
and pluralists alike seem to miss this point. 

Among important relativizing predicates are: 
X is influenced or caused by..., X temporally 


- follows, X perceives or remembers. That these 


relativize X has often been denied or misinterpreted, 
e.g., by Hume. Some nonrelative predicates are: 
X influences or causally conditions . . ., X precedes, 
X is perceived or remembered. The converse of a 
relativizing predicate need not be such a predicate. 
The “necessary connections” Hume did not find 
were conceived as symmetrical. Here Hume’s deter- 
minism blinded him to theoretical possibilities. 
Particular predecessors may be nezessary to an 
event, even though particular successors are not. 
In propositional logic we have as relations: (1) 
mutual independence; (2) one-way dependence— 
simple conditioning or entailment; (3) interdepen- 
dence—biconditioning or equivalerce. Only ex- 
treme monists question the genuineness of these 
three forms. Yet many philosophers hold that 
existents or actualities are subject to no similar 
triad of possibilities. Extreme monists deny of 


1 John Passmore, A Hundred Years of Philosophy, Second Edition (1966; Baltimore, 1968). See also Passmcre, Philosophical 


Reasoning (1961), pp. 34f. 


2 See, e.g., articles “Relations, Internal and External” and “Panpsychism” in The Encyclopedia of Philosaphy, ed. by Paul 
Edwards (New York, 1967). Also article “Bradley” in J. O. Urmson’s Concise Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York, 1960). Or E. 
Gellner’s Legitimation of Belief (Cambridge, 1974), pp. 56, 66-70, 128-38. In all these cases some points I am trying to make in 


the present essay seem both relevant and overlooked. 


3 For my ee the only close to definitive source is Creative Synthesis and Philosophie Method (LaSalle, and London, 1970). 


See especially chs. I, V-VI, IX, X. 
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actualities (1) and (2) and regard even (3) as mere 
appearance. Extreme pluralists accept only (1) as 
valid of actualities, with the trivial exception, 
pointed out by Russell, that a whole, i.e., a group 
of. independent actualities, depends upon its parts 
or members, thus conforming to (2). One-way de- 
pendence is one-way inclusion. Yes, but the issue 
now becomes: Is every whole with independent 
constituents a mere group of the constituents? Are 
experiences either (as in New Realism) groups of 
mutually independent items, or else (as Moore held) 
single entities whose data are purely external to 
them ? Are successive events simply external to one 
another? Russell and many other pluralists answer 
these questions affirmatively, thus trivializing the 
existential form of (2). i 

The Principia confusion (pp. 220f., 218f.) between 
material implication (which makes all true pro- 
positions equivalent) and entailment may have 
helped to mislead Russell here. Note his grudging 
admission (pp. 221, 219) that inferences may 
“practically” be “one-sided.” Perhaps it is also 
practical to admit one-way dependencies between 
single actualities. 

All three forms of existential dependence occur 
in the structure of time and space. (1) According to 
relativity physics, challenged by few philosophers, 
contemporary, spatially separated momentary 
events are causally independent of one another. 
(2) According to common sense, physics, and many 
philosophers, temporally separated events have 
causal conditions only in the past (no messages come 
from the future). (3) According to common sense, 
physics, and many philosphers, contemporary en- 
during things or careers, at least if nearby relative 
to their duration, condition each other. Thus the 
analogy, basic to this essay, between formal logic 
and ontology is significant. The disconcerting aspect 
of (3) (are neighbors equivalent?) can be overcome 
by relativity physics, with its analysis of things into 
events as final units of reality. We shall recur to this 
point. “Interaction” of individuals is a complex of 
one-way actions of unitary events. Unqualified 
“organic unity” is misleading shorthand, though 
classical physics does not suffice to make this clear. 

I may seem to confuse logical and causal de- 
pendence. But my view is that where causal depen- 

. dence obtains, it is, except for human ignorance, 
logical.4 In an adequate language it is analytic that 
events require, depend upon, their precise pre- 
decessors. Insofar I agree with the monists. How- 
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ever, (a) in no proper language is it analytic that 
events depend upon precisely specified successors. 
Rather, the denial of this is analytic. Here I agree 
with the pluralists. Also (b) logical relations be- 
tween concrete events, even those to predecessors, 
transcend distinct human perception or insight, 
since such events are incomparably richer in de- 
terminations, logically “stronger” in description, 
than mere abstractions. No one, unless divine, could 
sheerly know concrete actualities. Moreover, the 
contingency of each step forward in time consists in 
this, that reality grows richer in definiteness, i.e., 
the full description of any situation must be logically 
stronger that that of its predecessors, somewhat as 
an adult is more complex than a child. This is the 
creative nature of becoming emphasized by Peirce, 
Bergson, and others. It is also, as I have argued 
elsewhere, the key to all contingency whatever, and 
hence (principle of contrast) to necessity as well. 

Russell, like Whitehead, stresses the inadequacy 
of the “‘subject-predicate” form of proposition, in 
which an attribute is affirmed of a single subject, 
with no proper provision for relational predicates 
requiring two or more subjects (pp. 217, 215). 
Russell shows the trouble this made for Leibniz. 
But how does Russell treat relations? In effect he 
makes them entities additional to terms. These 
additional entities do the relating. On the contrary, 
J hold, as Peirce by implication does, that terms do 
their own relating. “There are relations” means: 
there are relative or dependent things (Peirce’s 
dyads or seconds, triads or thirds, and polyads). 
Given an experience of X, it is not the relation of 
experiencing as such that relates the particular 
experience to X; it is simply the experience itself. 
“The relation” is just an abstraction from the con- 
crete relative actualities which are experiences. 
If I now love X, it is I now, not a mere relation of 
loving, that enacts this relational situation. My 
present self relates itself to X and thus is conditioned 
by it. X need not be influenced thereby, and may 
know nothing about it. One might love someone 
seen only through one-way glass, or an ancestor. 
The conditioning may be non-mutual. 

Relational words describe the relativities of exist- 
ence, and these, like logical conditioning, are basic- 
ally one-way. Biconditioning is a special case. Thus 
knowing, but not being known, conditions its 
subject. Plato did not know us, and that is why, 
whereas we know and are influenced by him, the 
converse influencing does not occur. 


£ See my “Creativity and the Deductive Logic of Causality,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 27 (1973) » pp. 62-74. 
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If “substances” are to know other substances, 
they cannot be defined as wholly independent 
existents. Independence there must be—but also 
dependence. Moreover, in the correlation depend- 
ence-independence, apart from which neither 
concept has meaning, the negative sense must be 
derived from the positive one. In Russell’s scheme 
dependence is taken as derivative! His single terms 
are simply independent, and only by considering a 
group of them as though they were a single term 
can he find the positive aspect of the correlation. 
Rather, the single terms must be both dependent 
and independent, the first with respect to one set of 
other terms, the second with respect to a different set. 

Consider Hume’s axiom, approved of by Ayer 
and Von Wright: “What is distinguishable is 
separable.” I am distinguishable from my ancestors, 
who existed without me; do I exist without them? 
They “no longer” exist; still, ifhistory is true or false 
of anything, events and things do not become non- 
events or non-things by becoming past. We require 
the past existence of ancestors; did they require our 
future existence? Some would say so, but can they 
give a nondogmatic reason for it? I have argued 
elsewhere that prophecies, unlike histories, do not 
get their meaning from possible correspondence with 
events they denote; rather their sense derives from 
the axiom, whatever happens tomorrow will have 
to show the influence of what happens today. 
Prophecies try to express this influence." 


II. RELATIONS, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 


` The debate over relations with which the century 
began proceeded almost entirely on the assump- 
tion that one must choose between the contrary 
extremes: universal internality or universal exter- 
nality of relations. (In this essay, Rab is internal to a 
if a depends on the relation, hence on b, for its 
actuality, or at least for more than the mere status 
of being so related. The obscurity of the “at least” 
phrase is unavoidable if the paradigm actualities 
are taken to be substances rather than unit-events. 
This is one of the many indications that the sub- 
stance concept is not the ultimate term of analysis. 
Rorty’s view that the definition of internality de- 
pends upon how the “nature” of a is talked about 
arises from his not penetrating to the event stand- 
point.* Of course John Jones could have been John 
Jones had a certain insect not flown into his field of 
vision at a certain moment. But the experience he 


had at that moment must have been different, or 
rather, that experience that he did have would not 
have occurred. 

Consider the following debate. 

Monists: relations cannot be universally external, 
for then they would be additional entities, over and 
above those to be related, hence themselves needing 
to be related, and this would start a truly vicious 
regress; therefore relations are universally inzernal. 

Pluralists: Relations cannot be universally in- 
ternal, for then terms would be indistinguishable; 
therefore relations are universally extzrnal. 

(The monists, at least, had additicnal arguments 
but these were not impressive). 

In both cases “therefore” was unjustified. Neither 
avoidance of a regress nor distinguishability re- 
quires mutual, but only one-way, dependence or 
independence. A relation internal to one term but 
not the other is no additional item, Eut merely an 
aspect of the first term; yet the twc zerms remain 
distinct, since one is the dependent, the other the 
independent factor. 

Imagine two architects. 

First architect: “In my houses doozs will aot be 
hinged, for that would make doors indistinguishable 
from doorways; however, one edge cf a door will 
have a relation of fixed adjacency tc an edge of its 
doorway, and the other three edges of the door ` 
will have relations of variable adjacency to the other 
edges of the doorway. All these relations will be 
symmetrically external to their terms.” 

Second architect: “Your doors will fall to the 
floor. My doors will be hinged, but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, they will be hinged on all four . 
edges.” 

First architect: “Your doors will ke immovable 
and useless.” 

Second architect: “It seems we camnot agree.” 

This ludicrous exchange models the way relations 
have been dealt with by some famous philoscphers, 
thus on one side Ockham, Hume, Russell, Perry, 
Moore, Carnap; on the other side Sp:roza, Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Joachim, Royce, Blanshard. For the 
four edges of doors and doorways put the dimen- 
sions of time-space; for the fixity of dccrways, substi- 
tute the unalterability of past conditions for present 
decisions; for the partial non-fixity of doors substi- 
tute the partial openness that will be attributed to 
the future by those who have not fellen on their 
faces before old-fashioned science (summed up in 
the famous saying of Laplace) or old-fasnioned 


5 See my “The Meaning of ‘Is going to be’,” Mind, vol. 74 (1965), pp. 46-58. 
° Richard Rorty, “Relations, Internal and External,” The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, op. cit. 
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theology (summed up in Jonathan Edwards’s essay 
on the will) according to which every event is fully 
determined by previous (or eternal) conditions. 

It is fair to recall that, as Bacon long ago and 
Einstein recently have said, reality is “subtle.” 
Whatever view a philosopher takes, there will be 


apparent difficulties. Like avoiding sin (according . 


to Reinhold Niebuhr), finding philosophic truth is 
“an impossible possibility.” Still, three remarks are 
in order. (1) Errors, like Aristotelian vices, fall into 
contrary extremes, hence it is wise to be skeptical 
of extremes. (2) The truth of one extreme is not 
implied by the falsity of the other. From not all we 
cannot infer none. (3) Monistic and pluralistic argu- 
ments discredit neither external nor internal rela- 
tions, but only the exclusive assertion of either in 
violation of the principle of contrast which (pace 
Wittgenstein) is a metaphysical rather than anti- 
metaphysical axiom. 

What has been said above is so nearly obvious 
that I am not likely to be the only one who knows 
it. One of my teachers, C. I. Lewis, disagreed with 
both extremes in the relations controversy, without, 
as I saw it, finding the right middle ground. I can 
think of eight or more writers, in several countries, 
who have had insight into one-way relativities. One 
of these was W. E. Hocking, another of my teachers 
(Passmore’s sketch of him, though perceptive, does 
not bring out this aspect). The clearest of the group 
were Peirce, especially in his category of “second- 
ness”, and Whitehead, in his category of “‘prehen- 
sion.” Yet few philosophers seem aware of the 
bearing of these ideas on the relations controversy. 
Passmore is scarcely helpful here (pp. 140, 138; 
PP: 344, 341). : 

Wittgenstein gave up the logical atomism he 
shared for a time (pp. 424f.) with Russell; but what 
view, presumably intermediate between this doc- 
trine and an equally extreme monism, is true he 
naturally did not say, being the professed liberator 
from metaphysical doctrines. One may view stand- 
ard language as implicitly wiser than Russell or 
Bradley without seeing in the contrast between 
relativizing and non-relativizing predicates a mere 
misuse of words. There must be dependencies and 
independencies, and it must be possible to talk 
sensibly in general terms about them. 

Some years ago I asked Ewing, a mild partisan 
of internal vs. external relations, if he had thought 
of the possibility of admitting both. He said he had 
not. And Russell in Chicago told me that one must 
choose between a thoroughgoing monism and a 
thoroughgoing pluralism. “And,” he added, “I 
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don’t see any rational way of deciding between 
them.” (Any reply I might have made was aborted 
by Russell’s being called to the phone.) H. H. 
Price, a careful thinker, in his Hume’s Theory of the 
External World, has no fault to find with Hume’s: 
“atomism’’. So he too is one who thinks that the 
monists are wrong, not because they are extremists, 
but because they pick the wrong extreme. More- 
over, Price has religious concerns: it seems elemen- 
tary (though thé question cannot be discussed in 
this essay) that creatures are thought to be distin- 
guishable from, but dependent upon, the Creator. 
This contradicts atomism. 


III. REALISM AND IDEALISM 


Closely connected with the relations debate, early 
in this century, was that concerning “realism” and 
“idealism.” Here, too, writers seemed to take sides 
without adequately exploring theoretical options. 
Moore, in his “Refutation of Idealism” (pp. 290f., 
217f.), an essay in which he later saw serious flaws 
(loc. cit.), argued, like so many others of that time, 
for an extreme position. In “awareness of blue,” 
the “of” relation is taken to be external to both 
terms. Thus awareness is “transparent,” colorless, 
in all cases identical, no matter how various the 
data. Is it not Moore’s error that is transparent? 
What all cases of awareness have in common is 
indeed neutral to variations in data, but such a 
common denominator is a universal, not a con- 
crete particular. What all cases of “color” have in 
common is similarly neutral to difference between 
blue and any other color. 

Suppose Moore right in the other half of his dual 
negation: that a patch of color one is aware of is 
independent of that awareness, i.e., the relation does 
not relativize the datum. By no logical rule does it 
follow that it fails to relativize the awareness. Moore 
even regards “relative thing” as contradictory (Joc. 
cit.), but he has in mind the extreme, indeed absurd, 
case of a thing relativized by every relation in 
which it stands. 

In his essay on external and internal relations, 
Moore overgeneralizes the former. This is partly 
because he fails to employ the superior analytic 
power of a suitable event language, compared to 
the more usual thing language. The genetic identity 
of changing individuals is partly neutral (pace 
Leibniz) to internal details. I could have been “my- 
self,” Charles Hartshorne, had I never met the 
woman who is my wife. I should have been con- 
siderably different, however, probably much less 
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happy and efficient. Indeed I might have died years 
ago. As Buddhism has held for two millennia, and 
relativity physics for some decades, the most defin- 
ite terms of relations are not things, persons, sub- 
stances, but momentary states, unit instances of 
becoming, which Whitehead calls “actual entities.” 
Russell had a somewhat similar view, and when 
Peirce speaks of “‘the logic of events” as the existen- 
tial counterpart of propositional logic, or when he 
says that a person is an “idea,” he is inclining to- 
ward without quite reaching the same view. What 
Russell misses is that, although the sheer “identity” 
of a changing thing is an absurdity, the opposite 
extreme of sheer diversity—mutually external suc- 
cessive states— is equally so. Strawson, Shoemaker, 
see the Russellian (Humean) failure but not the 
Peirceian-Whiteheadian success.” They fail to see 
that the event language is compatible with one-way 
dependence and hence partial identity. 

S. Alexander’s epistemology is like Moore’s: 
mental act and physical object are merely “‘com- 
present” to each other. The New Realists, too 
(Perry et al.), were radical pluralists, blind to one- 
way relativity (pp. 26ef., 26of.). Critical Realists, 
e.g., Santayana, had another form of the same bias. 
Only essences, not independent actualities, were 
held to be strictly given (pp. 285, 283; pp. 290, 
288). Yet our naive intuition takes experiences to 
depend asymmetrically on, and have as data por- 
tions of, the physical world. (It will appear later 
that this is not quite “naive realism.”) So-called 
realists and so-called idealists alike tended to re- 
ject this natural view in favor either of the complete 
disunity of subject and object or of their complete 
organic unity. Thus Royce, in his The World and the 
Individual, defends his universalizing of internal re- 
lations by refuting as “realism” the equally un- 
guarded assertion of external ones (93). As extreme 
pluralists define realism, the refutation is cogent. 
But extremists make, and are partly made by, 
bad definitions. Royce’s monistic idealism no more 


follows from his refutation of “realism” than “all” ` 


follows from “not none.” Peirce saw this at once.® 
He was a metaphysical idealist, but a moderately 
pluralistic one. Hence he could be a realist in epis- 
temology (261, p. 260). l 


IV. REALISM AND PSYCHICALISM 
Just as there is no forced option between all rela- 
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tions external and all internal, so there is none be- 
tween: “we experience only private sensa” and “ 
experience entities independent not only of our 
experiences but of experiences of any kind, human 
or otherwise.” A third, logically allowable possi- 
bility is that the data of any experience, though 
independent of that experience, are nevertheless 
themselves experiences of some kind. This view, 
often called panpsychism (pp. 287f., 285f.) is better 
termed psychicalism. The idea is not that “every- 
thing” is in the same sense psychical. As Wittgen- 
stein remarks, a teapot is not the sart of thing that 
can be thought of as a subject. However, the main 
line of psychicalist philosophers (Fechner and 
Royce being illustrious exceptions) follows Leibniz 
in distinguishing between active singulars and the 
aggregates of such singulars that our ronmicroscop- 
ic vision and touch present as essentially inactive 
quasi-singulars. ‘Teapots do not feel” by no logical 
rule entails “molecules do not feel.” Nor does ‘‘trees 
probably (pace Fechner) do not feel’ justify “plant 
cells probably do not.” Logic texts might, but do 
not, offer these cases to illustrate the fallacy of 
division. It begs the question of psychicalism to 
neglect the logical-type distinction between singu- 
lars and composites. 

The proper argument for psychicalism has rarely 
been stated clearly, whether by frierd or foe. It may 
be outlined as follows: 


1. The data of human experiences, in the clearest 
cases, are given as themselves expeziences, but ex- 
periences other than and independent of those to 
which they are given. The clearest cases are of two 
kinds: memories, the data being previous, especi- 
ally just previous experiences of the same human 
person; and perceptions of bodily pains and plea- 
sures. We shall return to the latter presently. 

2. Since independence is negativ2, and its mean- 
ing therefore derivative, those processes which most 
directly illustrate the structure of reality must be the 
dependent ones. Realism, in the intuitively natural 
sense, takes experiences to be such processes. It also 
takes experiences to exhibit independence. For 
when, in immediate memory, we intuit previous 
experiences, what we intuit was itself one or more 
experiences; but these did not depend on the par- 
ticular way we subsequently remembered them. 
Thus in memory “mind” is on both sides of the de- 
pendence-independence contrast, as it is on both 


7. P, F. Strawson, Individuals (London, 1959). Sydney Shoemaker, Self-Knowledge and Self-Identity (Ithaca, 1968). 
8 For Peirce’s review of Royce’s The World and the Individual, see The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. by Charles 
Hartshorne, Paul Weiss, and A. W. Burks (Cambridge, 1930-1958), paragraph 8. 126ff. 
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sides of the subject-object contrast. Conceived suf- 
ficiently broadly, as not restricted to the human or 
even animal forms, mind is, psychicalists hold (and 
I know of no careful refutation of the contention) 
capable of all conceivable varieties of dependence 
and independence. Even careless or strongly biased 
criticisms of this metaphysical view—it does not 
admit of empirical tests (in Popper’s sense) but only 
of logical ones—are hard to find. 

3. The only impressive advance on Hume’s plu- 
ralistic analysis of causality, apart from equally one- 
sided monistic views (e.g., Spinoza, Blanshard), is 
found in a psychicalism that views instances of be- 
coming as universally instances of experiencing 
whose data are previous instances. It is analytic (in 
a fully adequate language) that what we experience 
influences us. Hence, if memory is experience of the 
past-—and what else is it ?—then either remembering 
is not experienced, or cases of causal influence are 
experienced. But remembering is experienced, for 
we remember remembering. And so Hume is mis- 
taken, The realistic view of memory is that it is ex- 
perience of the past. 

“Mistakes of memory” always involve some- 
thing more, and less, than memory; they involve 
interpretation, verbalization, more or less unwitting 
guesses. To doubt that we experience the past is in 
principle to doubt everything. For by the time we 
make use of perceptions they are past events. Per- 
ception itself is reasonably viewed, e.g., by some 
Buddhists and Whitehead, as experience of, hence 
as influence by the past.® So far as extra-bodily 
percepta are concerned this is a scientific truism. 
Are even inner-bodily events simultaneous with 
experiences of them? Not if the natural view of 
experiences as asymmetrically dependent upon 
their data is valid. Simultaneity is a symmetrical 
relation, and nowhere in science is a one-way influ- 
ence united with a symmetrical temporal relation. 
Should this incongruous union be admitted in 
philosophy ? 

Alexander (pp. 269, 268) says we “contemplate” 
physical things and “enjoy” or live through mental 
states. If by contemplate he means simultaneously 
have as data, then nothing is contemplated. How- 
ever, our mental states, once they are lived through, 
can be contemplated—in immediate memory. (Ryle 
and Whitehead notably agree in construing intro- 
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spection as a form of memory, of retrospection.) 
The options for theory are not limited to those 
Alexander discussed. 

A telltale phrase of some realists is that objects are 
“outside and independent of” awareness. Often 
implied is the equivalence of “included in” and 
“dependent upon” (pp. 182, 181; pp. 212, 210, 
pp. 260, 258). Perry, however, shrewdly avoids this 
assumption. A pluralist must avoid it. Every entity 
is in the universe; if this makes it dependent upon 
the totality of entities, there is no independence. As 
Russell saw, it is including, not being included, that 
implies dependency. When given to an experience, 
data are in the experience, but (on the process view) 
they also existed previously, hence independently. 

Still another failure to explore theoretical possi- 
bilities is the refusal to consider physiological con- 
ditions of perception as its most immediate data. 
Instead one assumed the dilemma: either seen or 
touched (mostly extra-bodily) objects or events or 
merely private sensa or mental states are given. 
That sensa are bodily processes has, however, been 
held by some (including Whitehead as well as 
Russell) who were well aware of objections that 
seem conclusive to others. More of this presently. 

4. In experience are found both relational struc- 
tures and qualities in the nonstructural sense, both 
“primary” and “secondary” properties. Science 
generalizes structure, but not quality, far beyond 
the directly given instances. Yet without quality 
structures are empty, incurably abstract—as Rus- 
sell has admitted. Only psychicalism generalizes 
quality as well as structure (this is most clear in 
Whitehead’s work) to cover nonhuman forms of 
reality. With Leibniz, Berkeley, and idealists or 
psychicalists generally, I hold that materialists and 
dualists will in vain seek a solution for this problem ` 
of abstractness.1° 

Consider physical pains and pleasures. (Ex- 
amples of the latter include sexual ones, described 
by H. G. Wells as “like being flayed with delight.”) 
In these cases at least it is bodily, not extrabodily 
processes we are most directly aware of. We feel 
pain when, under some other not fully understood 
conditions, certain cells are damaged. Pain, like 
physical pleasure, is as revelatory of a physical state 
of affairs as color sensations. Doctors, but not all 
philosophers, know this. However, Nunn (pp. 260, 


® Whitehead’s alternative to Hume on causality is most accessible in his Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect (New York, 1927, 


1959), Ch. 2. i 


2© See my “Perception and the Abstract Concreteness of Science,” Journal of Phenomenology and Philosophical Research, vol. 34 


(1974), pp- 465-476. 
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.258) argues that pains are no mere subjective 


states of ours. They “raise obstacles in our path”, 
and are objects not qualities of our awareness. The 
positive part of this contention is to the point. On 
the other hand, surely pains, though objectively 
there, are instances of the psychical. Indeed, Du- 
casse is right against Moore (in the latter’s Refuta- 
tion): awareness of sensory qualities, whether pain, 
red, or bitter, is differentially characterized by these 
qualities. What both disputants miss is that the 
subject-datum relation is one of participation. This is 
most readily seen in immediate memory. One re- 
feels, directly and more or less vividly participates 
in, his just previous feeling of anger, grief, or enjoy- 
ment. So in physical pain one intuits previous 
suffering which, in this case, was not one’s own 
human feeling but the subhuman feelings that 
certain cells have just had. 

We do not distinctly intuit cells as cells, but 
science has revealed a microstructure of physical 
reality, whether in the body or out of it, that human 
intuition cannot directly and distinctly grasp. 
(Long ago some astute Greeks guessed this must be 
the case. Current philosophical writers often seem 
pre-Democritean.) Indistinctly we must intuit phys- 
ical reality; otherwise our experiences and sciences 
are unintelligible. Current philosophy is justified in 
its rejection of mere phenomenalism; the intelli- 
gible, unpopular, and not really refuted alternative 
is psychicalism, with the mind-body relation con- 
ceived as participatory. 

The participatory aspect is the element of truth I 
see in Heidegger’s insistence, against Husserl, that 
we are given to ourselves as in the world. Hearing and 
reading Husserl and Heidegger in 1924-25, and 
reading them since, has not convinced me that they 
are the best guides available, even in phenomen- 
ology, i.e., in analyzing the given as such. 

The truth in Sir Karl Popper’s contention (p. 
412) that tables are not mere collections of atoms 
is, I believe, in principle contained in the admis- 
sions: (1) qualities as well as structures are given 
and belong to nature generally, (2) bodily cells as 
well as and more directly than atoms are given. 

5. Althougn given entities cannot depend on 
particular experiences of them, yet in a somewhat 
non-Berkeleyan sense, “to be is to be perceived.” 
Recall that the perceived precedes and conditions 
the perceiving, and that, according to the process 


view, though conditions do not imple or depend on 
particular effects that result from them, yet they do 
imply, depend on, the truth that therz must 3e some 
such effects. The world that produced Hitler might 
not have produced him, but it was bound to have 
consequences, and consequences expressive of that 
world. Events do not necessitate -keir successors, 
but they must have some suitable successors. This 
is a valid, though non-Leibnizian, principle of 
sufficient reason. Only psychicalism explains the 
“must” in’ this principle. “Suitable” successors 
means those able, at least in minimal ways, to “pre- 
hend” their predecessors.12 Thus to be (as past) is 
to be perceived (also, usually, remernbered’. As an 
event is happening it is not given tc any experience 
—though it consists of one or more instances of 
experiencing. But having happened it is then 
given to further instances. Events are contribu- 
tions to their successors, experiences to subsequent 
experiences. This “contributionism’’ is a meta- 
physical basis for ethical responsibilizy. It is also in 
partial agreement with Wittgenstein’s polemic 
against “private” entities or words. Human ex- 
periences begin as private, but their privacy is 
short-lived. Quickly they become pablic facts. First 
bodily processes, consisting of subhuman (cellular) 
experiences, and then less directly extra-bodily 
ones, inherit or prehend our experiences (in their 
limited subhuman ways). So far from ‘‘other mind” 
being unexperienced, nothing else is experienced. 
In the event language, even one’s cvn past experi- 
ences are, strictly speaking, “other? for one’s pre- 
sent experience. 


V. Bercson, PEIRCE, AND WHITEHEAD 


Among those who have sensed the nonsym- 
metrical participatory structure of reality was'Berg- 
son, with his creative-cumulative view of becoming. 
Every moment, he thought, new, nct fully foresee- 
able actualities are created. These must intrinsic- 
ally, though for the most part not consciously or 
distinctly, refer to antecedent actualities. No one 
ever, perhaps, so vividly appreciated the absurdity 
of treating past events as nonentit:es, or “future 
events” as more than somewhat in‘zterminate po- 
tentialities. Yet Bergson failed tə state—indeed 
denied the possibility of stating—the asymmetrical 
view in a lucidly logical way. He wrote that psychi- 


2? ce 


cal states “‘interpenetrate’’, ‘‘melt into one another 


11 For Ducasse and Moore on qualities and awareness see The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. The Library of Living Philosophers, 
ed. by P. A. Schilpp (LaSalle, and London, 1942, 1952), pp. 223ff., 653-660. 


12 See note 4 above. 
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and form an organic whole” (pp. 106, 105). Under 
Lovejoy’s prodding he substituted “‘continuity”’ for 
the other expressions, still without clarifying the 
asymmetry. The “prolongation” of earlier into 
later is better, for surely the later is not prolonged 
into the earlier. But nowhere does Bergson achieve 
clarity about the logical structure of his doctrine. 
As so often, the claim to dispense with logic, a claim 
by which he earned William James’s gratitude, 
proved a self-fulfilling prophecy. Of course Russell 
was not impressed, and Peirce was led to say (pp. 
105, 104), “Bergson seems to be doing his prettiest 
to muddle all distinctions.” 

A clearer headed, independent partisan of the 
cumulative-creative view was Peirce. He wrote: 
“time is... objective modality,” “the past is the 
sum of accomplished facts,” “the indeterminate 
future becomes the irrevocable past.” But at certain 
points Peirce, too, blurs the picture. His “second- 
ness” is defined as “being relative to... or in re- 
action with something else,” in contrast to 
“‘firstness,” i.e., “being or existing independently. of 
anything else.”13 The former definition is noncom- 
mittal between mutual and one-way dependence. 
The “with” suggests mutuality. In some of Peirce’s 
examples, as in immediate-memory, asymmetry is 
implied. In others, as when two men push a door 
in opposite directions, there appears to be sym- 
metry. (Here pre-relativity physics was unhelpful.) 
And when in a solitary passage the question is put, 
which is basic, the mutual or the one-way form, no 
answer is given. Yet Peirce himself elsewhere points 
out that logical biconditioning is a complex special 
case of simple conditioning. What Peirce lacked, as 
did his contemporariés, was insight into the asym- 
metrical temporal structure of perception. He also, 
like so many before quantum physics, overesti- 
mated the continuous aspect of reality. This was 
the weak side of his “‘synechism.” 

Whitehead (with a different physics to help him) 
was, in his technical doctrines, consistently on the 
side of one-way dependencies as primary. ‘“Pre- 
hension,” the common factor of memory and per- 
ception, is said to be “the most concrete form of 
relatedness” and the prehended data to be tem- 
porally prior and independent. ‘There are no oc- 
casions in the future”; in the becoming of an actual 
entity “the many become one and are increased by 
one”; each entity is a “creative synthesis” of its 
predecessors. They are in it, itis not in them—other- 
wise there would be no increase in multiplicity. 


13 Peirce, op. cit., par. 6.32; also 1.24f.; 5.66, p. 469. 
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(Since Bergson denies temporal multiplicity he 
cannot assert its increase.) Unfortunately, in some 
of Whitehead’s nontechnical expositions, in his 
often eloquent rhetoric, in which he tends somewhat 
to overstate, he frequently writes as if he thought 
all relations were internal. He did not so think, 
but having had much to do with pluralists, he put 
the stress on internal relations and the “solidarity” 
of the world. Yet his formal explications of pre- 
hension, contemporary, future, creativity (“the category of 
the ultimate”) limit the solidarity. Passmore’s ex- 
position, though perceptive on some aspects of this 
philosophy, is insufficiently technical to bring out 
its logical structure. 


VI. THE PREJUDICE OF SYMMETRY 


Why has it been so difficult to grasp the mixture 
of dependence and independence which is reality? 

There is the perennial appeal of simplicity: “all 
relations are internal,” “all are external”; each is 
simpler than “some are one, some the other.” The 
classic case of this simplistic appeal is causal de- 
terminism. What precedes an event must, one 
thought, contain “‘necessary and sufficient” condi- 
tions for the event. It is more complicated to say: 
(1) an event’s predecessors must contain conditions 
necessary and collectively sufficient to make the 
event possible; yet (2) the final definite actualization, 
out of the range of possibilities thus established, is 
made by the event itself (Bergson’s, Berdyaev’s, 
Whitehead’s creativity, Peirce’s spontaneity). On 
this view there are no sufficient prior conditions for 
actuality, but only for possibility. 

“Necessary and sufficient” is symmetrical: if p is 
necessary and sufficient'for q, then g is sufficient and 
necessary for p. Yet our natural intuition is that 
results depend on antecedent factors, not vice versa. 
Classical causality made becoming like a logic with 
only equivalent propositions. Physics, preceded by 
Philosophy—Bergson, Meyerson (pp. 331, 329), 
Peirce, Dewey, and others—has been moving away 
from this excess of symmetry; but many philosophers 
seem still enamored of the Newtonian idea. Other- 
wise, there would have been less effort to show its 
compatibility with freedom. 

The simplicity of symmetry is deceptive. A and B 
may “love each other,” but B’s love for A is no 
mere duplicate of £’s love for B. “Cause and effect 
are equal’’—but perhaps they never quite are. The 
inequalities may for some purposes be neglected— 
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which explains the power of classical physics—but 
for all we could ever know empirically they are 
always there. Perhaps only in the negative case, 
mutual non-dependence, is there literal symmetry. 
(If Bell’s theorem in quantum physics is correct, 
even this negative symmetrical case does not occur.) 
But this applies to spatially, not temporally separ- 
ated items. Space is the order of two-way, time of 
one-way, dependence and independence. Strictly 
predictable effects are abstract outlines (approxima- 
tions or statistical frequencies), as Maxwell, Bou- 
troux, and Peirce guessed in the last century. 
Science must be abstract, but it seems to move 
closer to the real asymmetries—e.g., in ideas of 
entropy, cosmic expansion, chance variations (more 
literally so in neo-Darwinism), “propensities” 
(Popper), half-life laws, non-parity, the origins of 
life (Prigogine), the incomplete symmetry between 
electric and magnetic charges (Schwinger). I have 
heard Hoyle (despite his quasi-symmetrical steady- 
state view) and the physicist Rabi agree that the 
future, but not the past, is in principle and apart 
from human limitations incompletely knowable (as 
determinate). ; 

Another form of the lure of simplicity is revealed 


-in thequery, must not complex entities have wholly 


simple constituents? (Recall Locke’s simple ideas.) 
If so, there is no one-way relativity among these 
constituents, for dependent things must be com- 
plicated by their relata; and so, even if the latter 
are entirely simple, the former cannot be. 

As further source for symmetrical pluralism, there 
is the trust in introspection. Thus Russell and Love- 
joy cannot find the whole past. in present aware- 
ness, and no one else (unless God) can consciously 
detect it there, item by item. But then experiencing, 
and knowing that and what one experiences, are 
far from identical. With Leibniz, Peirce, Bergson, 
Freud, and psychologists rather generally, I hold 
that our introspective powers are very limited. But 
they do suffice to show that our awareness is more 
or less incurably indistinct. 

There is the argument, used, e.g., by Russell: 


` past events are not now occurring, hence they can- 


not be constituents of present process. It is assumed 
that there is but one way for an event to be real 
now. And this is the question at issue. The view of 
process philosophy is that the actuality now becom- 
ing is a nascent subject whose immanent objects are 
past events which, as they became, were incomplete 


subjects not yet objects for any rurther subject. 
Being past, being object, is a relation, and this rela- 
tion, as qualifying particular preseat subjects, is 
external to the entity which is past. Actualities 
“become, they do not change”—but are preserved 
in subsequent actualities. For us now: past events are 
dim, shadowy, scarcely real objectivities, but this 
dimness qualifies us, not the past events, nor yet all 
present actuality. Human awareness is not sc simply 
“the measure of things.” (For the:sts, including 
“process” theists, deity is the measure.)4 

There is the idea, common to Hume, Russell 
(pp. 238, 236), and other proponer.t: of the “iden- 
tity theory” of mind and neural states, that the 
subject-object duality can be collapsed into a single 
nonrelative (i.e., “absolute’’) type əf entity, called 
by some “neutral” (pp. 263, 261; pp. 262, 263), 
by Hume “impression,” by James (p>. 108f., 106f.) 
in his confused “radical empiricism” “pure exper- 
ience,” by still others “brain states.’’ Richard Rorty 


- (personal communication) credits Wittgenstein (as 


Russell did James).with helping us to rid philosophy 
of the subject-object relation. The zlsarest counter 
example is memory, of which Hume and his follow- 
ers give no credible analysis. The cata of sense ex- 
perience are, I think, neural, but having the data is 
not. Data do not in this sense “have,” receive, in- 
tuit themselves. Nor do I accept F.ctty’s interpre- 
tation of Wittgenstein—or Russel’: (or even, in 
some of his moods, James’s) of James. 

How odd that Russell, who in spite of his one- 
sided metaphysics said so many penetrating things, 
among them, “asymmetrical relatiors are the most 
relational of relations,” yet missed one-way de- 
pendency—the decisive relation, since it is the basis 
of inference. Peirce’s theory of categories turns on 
it; Popper makes it the one primit:ve of his formal 
logic (408, p. 406). It was not Russell who devel- 
oped the philosophical bearings af the “Logic of 
Relatives” that he took over from Fe:rce (pp. 130f., 
137f.; pp. 221, 219). It was first Peirce himself and 
then Whitehead who at least begar this develop- 
ment. (To find Whitehead clearer than Peirce and 
Peirce than still others on certain. sues is not to 
prejudge topics outside the scope of this essay. Pro- 
cess philosophy is uncommitted to either man, 
whether against the other or in brcader compari- 
sons). 

To the asymmetrical creative view of becoming it 
might be objected that it seems to scmmit us to an 


H For the Process View of deity see Whitehead’s Process and Reality (New York, 1929, 1957), Part V, anc Creative Synthesis, 


op. cii, chs. XI-XIV. 
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infinite regress of previous events with still earlier 
events as their data, and thus to one horn of Kant’s 
antinomy about past time. I do not see how to 
avoid this implication. There is one comfort: 
Moore, with a very different philosophy, defends 
the idea of an actually infinite past.> 
Bosanquet remarked ironically on the “meeting” 
of philosophical extremes, but he missed part of the 
irony, since only by loose thinking could he view 
his monism as less extreme than the doctrines he 
opposed (p. 85f.). (Panpsychism no more “turns all 
things into persons” (p. 88) than locating persons 


The University of Texas 


in space turns all things into rocks. Of all modern 
views, psychicalism grants the most variety to 
nature: besides human and animal feelings, it 
admits protozoon, molecular, atomic, subatomic 
ones; also insentient things, i.e., loosely organized 
macro-objects, such as rocks and even trees.) Still, 
doctrinal opposites do, as Bosanquet says, coincide 
in some defects, including his and the pluralists’ 
joint blindness to one-way, creative, and participa- 
tory dependencies. So long as this blindness persists, 


evaluation of those authors called philosophers of | 


process will be less than adequate.1® 


Received February 5, 1976 


18 G. E. Moore, “The Notion of Infinity,” in Some Main Problems of Philosophy (London, 1953; New York, 1962, 1966). 

16 Bell’s philosophically exciting theorem, even when freed of its needless assumption- of hidden variables, implies that if 
certain very subtle influences, incapable of conveying messages, are taken into account, spatially separated events are not 
wholly independent of one another, and that not all influences are limited to the speed of light. Although no physical means 


are known to decide between the subtle influence in question going from a to b, or from 4 to a, or both ways, the doctrine 


held by many physicists and philosophers that causes precede effects rules out the two-way option. 

As the physicist Stapp has seen, process philosophy can now be revised and strengthened by the elimination of symmetrical 
independence, the idea of relations that are nowhere—a paradox that has troubled me for several decades—without falling into 
the contrary paradox of mutually internal relations between unit events, a view that makes existents indistinguishable from 
one another and violates the true part of Hume’s axiom, what is distinguishable is separable or independent (nonmutually). 
Interaction between persons or things (not unit events) can still be accepted, as commonsence requires. 

See H. P. Stapp, “‘Bell’s Theorem and World Process Nuovo Cimento, Vol. 29 B, N. 2 (11 Oct., 1975), pp. 270~276. Also 
Stapp, “Theory of Reality,” Lawrence Befkeley Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, 94720 (FBL 3837). 
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VI. PRISONERS, PARADOX, AND RATIONALITY 
LAWRENCE H. DAVIS 


I 


TYPICAL statement of what is called the 
“prisoner’s dilemma” runs as follows: 


Two men suspected of committing a crime to- 
gether are arrested and placed in separate cells by 
the police. Each suspect may either confess or 
remain silent, and each one knows the possible 
consequences of his action. These are: (1) If one 
suspect confesses and his partner does not, the 
one who confessed turns state’s evidence and goes 
-free and the other one goes to jail for twenty 
years. (2) If both suspects confess, they both go 
to jail for five years. (3) If both suspects remain 
silent, they both go to jail for a year for carrying 
concealed weapons—a lesser charge. We will 
suppose that there is no “honor among thieves” 
and each suspect’s sole concern is his own self- 
interest. Under these conditions, what should the 
criminals: do?! 


This case and others like it contain an element of 
paradox. There is a compelling basic argument for 
confessing, even though if neither confessed, the outcome 
would be better for each. In this version, if both confess 
. they each go to prison for five years, but if they are 
both silent, they each go to prison for only one year. 
Rationality, represented by the basic argument for 
confessing, leads them to an outcome less attractive 
in the self-interested view of each than another out- 
come which lies in their grasp, so to speak. Ap- 
parently in these situations, “rational pursuit of self- 
interest generates an outcome detrimental to sheer 
self-interest,” as Max Black has recently put it.? 
Closer examination shows however that the matter 
is quite complex. In particular, it'seems there is no 
genuine paradox, and the basic argument for con~ 
fessing may be inapplicable to a theoretically im- 
portant class of cases. An implication of this would 
be that co-operation between individuals with 
` clashing interests may be more rationally defensible 


than has been widely thought; but this implication 
will not be explored here. 


II 


To begin with the basic argument for confessing, 
in a sentence it is that each prisoner is better off’ 
confessing than maintaining silence, no matter what 
the other does. Let us represent the four pairs of 
alternatives and the associated outcomes in the 
standard way, abstracting from details of the ex- 
ample which shall not concern us. 


Cotumn 
do not do A do A 
Row do not do A (b, b) . (d, a) 
do A (a, d) (c, €) 


Here the two individuals are named “Row” and 
“Column,” and the choice each faces is whether to 
do A (in the example, “maintain silence”) or not to 
do A (in the example, “‘confess”). The outcome for 
each pair of alternatives is represented in the 
matrix by an ordered pair whose members indicate 
how the four outcomes are ranked in zhe judgment 
of Row and Column, respectively. The outcome 
(d, a), for example is rated “best” by Row and 
“worst” by Column; the outcome (ec, ¢) is rated 
“second best” by each. 

Now consider from Row’s point of view what 
happens if Column does not do A. If Row also re- 
frains from doing A, the outcome is (b, 6), Row’s 
third best. But if Row does A, the outcome is (a, d), 
his worst. If Column does not do A, than, Row does 
better if he follows suit. 

If Column does A, then if Row does not do A the 
outcome is the one he rates best, and if Row does A, 
the outcome is only his second best. Again, he does 
better if he does not do A. In the standard phrase, 
not doing A dominates doing A from Row’s point of 
view. The conclusion seems inescapable that Row 
should not do A (in the example: he should confess). 


1 Morton Davis, Game Theory: A Nontechnical Introduction (New York, 1970), p. 93- ; 
2 Max Black, “The ‘Prisoner’s Dilemma’ and the Limits of Rationality,” forthcoming. I am.indebted to this paper and 
numerous discussions with Professor Black for the inspiration of this study and many details along ‘the way; but he should 


not be held responsible for my conclusions. 
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Since the positions of Row and Column are 
exactly symmetrical, parallel reasoning yields the 
conclusion that not doing A is the rationally pre- 
scribed alternative for Column also. If both are 
rational enough to see and accept this argument, 
the outcome is the one each ranks “third best,” 
even though if each does A, the outcome is the one 
each ranks “second best.” 


HI 


Why, exactly, is this result supposed to be para- 
doxical? R. D. Luce and H. Raiffa find it “slightly 
uncomfortable that two so-called irrational players 
[i.e., individuals in this sort of situation] will both 
fare much better than two so-called rational ones,” 
and others have shared this discomfort. But ra- 
tionality has never been supposed to be a guarantee 
of the best possible outcome; at least it would be a 
mistake to suppose that it is. An agent forced to 
choose between an hour alone with a rattlesnake 
or a lion, who may be hungry or sleeping, may be 
best advised to choose the snake. If the snake bites 

. him, he can still get medical attention later; but the 
lion can kill him easily within an hour. For all that, 
it may be that the lion is asleep on a full stomach 
and the agent suffers snakebite “needlessly.” 

If there is paradox here, it arises from the fact 
that each agent faces neither a lion nor a snake, but 
another rational agent like himself. And although 
they rank the outcomes differently, they do agree in 
rating the outcome of their both doing A above the 
outcome of their both not doing A, to which their 
rationality apparently condemns them. 

Even so there would be only tragedy but not 
paradox if neither agent knew whether he faced a 
rational agent or a dangerous animal, or simply an 
irrational agent. And now we notice a curious omis- 
sion in some presentations of the prisoner’s dilemma 
and the theory of games in which it is discussed. The 
version quoted specifies that “each one knows the 
possible consequences of his action,” but only that 
“we” suppose there is no “honor among thieves.” 

. Now, it is natural enough to suppose that each has 
this information about the other’s motivation. Or 
as Luce and Raiffa (pp. 54f; cf. pp. 47-50) make 
conveniently explicit for game theory in general, 
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Each player is assumed to know the rules of the game 
in full detail [and] also the payoff functions of the 
other players. 


Each player is assumed to be “rational” in the sense 
that, given two alternatives, he will always choose the 
one he prefers, i.e., the one with the larger utility. 


_ This still does not quite say that each knows the 


others have this knowledge; nor does it say that 
each knows the others are “rational” in the indi- 
cated sense. Taking this silence as an indication of 
the contrary, it appears that in Luce and Raiffa’s 
view, we do not assume the players have this know- 
ledge about one another, in which case the “discom- 
fort” they feel about the prisoner’s dilemma does 
not arise from any genuine paradox.‘ 

Other writers feel differently. J. C. Harsanyi 
speaks of “mutually expected rationality” and the 
“mutual perception of each other’s rationality”; 
Anatol Rapoport refers to Harsanyi, and goes on to 
assert that “the fundamental assumption of game 
theory is that everything there is to know about a 
situation is known at the start by ‘rational players’ 
.. -5 Davis (pp. rorf) also cites Rapoport’s view 
that arguments like the basic argument for con~. 
fessing given in section II depend on the assump- 
tion “that one’s opponent will act rationally,” and 
does not disagree. For writers making assumptions 
like these, there may indeed be something para- 
doxical about the basic argument for confessing. 
In fact, explicitly making a strong assumption 
about the players’ knowledge of one another’s ra- 
tionality and knowledge enables an apparently 
valid argument for not confessing! To this argu- 
ment we now turn. 


IV 


The basic argument for confessing was that 
“each prisoner is better off confessing than main- 
taining silence, no matter what the other does.” 
Whatever Column does, the outcome is better as 
Row ranks outcomes if he does not do A than it is if 
he does A; not doing A is a dominant strategy for 
Row. Now phrases such as “whatever Column 
does...” suggest that Row is uncertain what 
Column will do, and it may be that applicability of 
the argument—relevance of dominance considera- 


3 R. D. Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New York, 1957), p. 96. 

4 On p. 5 they speak of the need to make explicit all “assumptions about [each player’s] ability to perceive the game situation.” 

5 J. C. Harsanyi, “On the Rationality Postulates Underlying the Theory of Co-operative Games,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
vol. 5 (1961), pp. 179-196, and “Rationality Postulates for Bargaining Solutions in Cooperative and Non Cooperative Games,” 
Management Science, vol. g (1962), pp. 141-153; Anatol Rapoport, Two-Person Game Theory (Ann Arbor, 1966), pp. 139-141; cf. 


also pp. 54f. 60, 70, 103f. 
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tions—sometimes depends crucially on there being 
this uncertainty.® 

If we assume that each prisoner knows that each knows 
that each is rational, as well as knowing the infor- 
mation represented in the matrix in section I, it 
appears that Row is not uncertain what Column will 
do. More precisely, he can and will determine what 
Column and he himself should, and so by assump- 
tion will, do. He knows that Column is a rational 
agent and that he himself is. He knows further that 
their situations and information are symmetric: 
whatever considerations would lead Row himself to 
choose one way would lead Column to choose 
exactly the same way. The information Row has, 
then, implies that the outcomes (d, a) and (a, d) are 
not in fact possible. Of the two outcomes remaining, 
(c, c) is rated higher by both Row and Column. 


' The rationally prescribed alternative for each, then, 


is to do A—maintain silence. And by assumption, 
each will take this alternative, secure in the know- 
ledge that the other will take it also. 

This may be called the basic argument for co- 
operating; a somewhat more formal version is pre- 
sented in section VI, below. It will emerge that the 
only part of this argument open to serious question 
is the emphasized clause to the effect that two of 
the outcomes are not “possible”; in section VII I 
try to clarify and defend the relevant sense of 
“possibility.” Other questions about the argument 
are dealt with in the next section. 

Before starting on these questions, however, it is 
worth noting that the principle of maximizing ex- 
pected utility may seem to yield the same con- 
clusion where the assumption is made that each 
prisoner knows that each knows that each is “ 
tional” in this strong sense, which entails that each 
will take the alternative rationally prescribed for 
him. For we have from Row’s point of view: 


E.U. (confessing) = [u((b, 6))x pr((b, 5) /Row 
confesses) | + [u((d, 2))x pr((d, a)/Row confesses)]. 


The utilities of (b, b) and (d, a) from Row’s point of 
view are b and d, respectively. It may be thought 
that pr ((4, 6)/Row confesses) is equal to one, since 


by assumption Row and Column each take the ra- 
tionally prescribed alternative: if Row confesses, 
then confessing must be rationally prescribed, in 
which case Column also confesses, anc. the outcome 
is (6, b). If this is correct, then we also have pr((d, 
a)/Row confesses) =o, and the expected utility of 
confessing is precisely b. Similarly, the expected 
utility of maintaining silence is c, and so Row will 
maintain silence. 

A problem with this is that there is ee era 
haps equally plausible, way of interpreting e 
probabilities here. Perhaps “(pr((b, b)/Row con- 
fesses))” should be read as the probability that the 
outcome would be (b, b) if Row were to confess, where 
it is allowed that the antecedent of the conditional 
may be contrary to fact. Ifa “fact”? to which “Row 
confesses” may be contrary is the assumed fact that 
he takes the rationally prescribed alcernative, we 
cannot reason as above that the probability is one. 


.There may be other problems with using the prin- 


ciple of expected utility in this way, so we shall not 
consider it further.’ , 


vV. 

1. In his Two-Person Game Theory, F.apoport pre- 
sents an argument the final portion of which is 
virtually identical with the basic argument for co- 
operating. It will pay to quote it in full, adjusting 
the notation to coincide with ours: 


The best outcome for both of us is (e, c). However, if 
Column assumes that I shall do A, he may well not do 
A to win the largest payoff. To protect myself I will 
also refrain from doing A. But this makes for a loss for 
both of us. Two rational players certainly deserve the 
outcome (c, ¢). I am rational and by the fundamental 
postulate of game theory, I must assume that Column is 
also rational. If I have come to the conclusion that 
doing A is the rational choice, he too must have come 
to the same conclusion. Now knowing hat he will do 
A, what shall I do? Shall Jnot refrain from doing A toget 
the greatest payoff? But if I have come to this conclu- 
sion, he has also probably done so. Again we end up 
with (b, 6). To insure that he does not come to the 


8 More than this certainly needs to be said about the force of dominance considerations and their limitatiors, but I will not 
try to do so here. One reason is that a full treatment would require examination of such other topics as Newcomb’s paradox. 
(See Robert Nozick, “Newcomb’s Problem and Two Principles of Choice” in N. Rescher (ed.), Essays in Honcr of Carl G. Hempel 
(Dordrecht, 1969), pp. 114-146.) I will only assert dogmatically my belief that the “dominance principle” which bids one to 
employ a dominant strategy if available is not a fundamental principle of choice such as the principle of maximizing expected 
utility may be. Its applicability apparently depends on assumptions about the choice situation normally taken for granted in the 
usual matrix representations of these situations, assumptions which Newcomb’s paradox and the class of cases discussed here 
call into question. Perhaps this discussion will make this claim somewhat plausible. f 

7 The contrary-to-fact conditional re-enters the discussion briefly in a different context, at the end of sectioa VI. 
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conclusion that he should refrain from doing A, I 
better avoid it also. For if I avoid it and ám rational, 
he too will avoid it if he is rational. On the other hand, if 
rationality prescribes not doing A, then it must also pre- 
scribe not doing A for him. At any rate because of the 
symmetry of the game, rationality must prescribe the 
same cheice to both. But if both choose the same, then 
(c, c) is clearly the better. Therefore I should choose 
to do 4.8 


Prior to the sentence, beginning “On the other 
hand..,’’ Row argues back and forth, from the 
wisdom of doing A to the need to protect himself 
against Column’s not doing A to the realization of 
the folly of their both not doing A and so on—a 
process that threatens to be endless. The chain of 
reasoning in the final four sentences is not a con- 
tinuation of what precedes, but an entirely fresh 
approach, which leads to a definite conclusion. But 
the key assumption, that each knows (or assumes) 
that each is rational, and has precisely the same 
relevant information as the other, plays an explicit 
role in both chains of reasoning. 

jJ.W.N. Watkins, acknowledging Rapoport, has 

_ made use of an argument essentially the same as 
that of the first part of Rapoport’s, and his use of 
the “key assumption” is criticized by A. K. Sen: 


Furthermore, the type of egoistic reasoning outlined 
by Watkins essentially makes each prisoner assume—at 
least temporarily—that the other prisoner’s action will 
be a function of his own action and will in fact coincide 
with it....It is precisely because [Column’s] choice 
cannot be assumed by [Row] to be a mirror-reflection 
of his own choice that the dilemma of the prisoners is 
supposed to arise.® 


But Sen does not here defend the alleged impossi- 
bility of Row’s assuming Column’s choice to be a 
“mirror-reflection” of his own. To the contrary, 
it seems an obvious entailment of the assumption 
that each knows that each knows that each is ra- 
tional, together with the symmetry of the situation. 
And I have argued in Section ITI that the prisoner’s 
dilemma is paradoxical only if we make this as- 
sumption. ` 
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The assumption licenses each to assume the 
other will act precisely as he himself will act only if 
“being rational” is understood in a very strong way. 
Occasionally Luce and Raiffa seem to imply that a 
“rational” agent does not make mistakes, and although 
they should not be held to this implication, any- 
thing weaker would dissolve all element of para- 
dox.!° Assume for the moment that the basic argu- 
ment for cooperating is valid. If Row thinks of the 
argument and has no worries about Column’s “ra- 
tionality,” then it is indeed rational for him to go 
ahead and do A. But if he has the slightest doubt--- 
even if his doubt is that Column might fail to think 
of the argument, or might make some mistake in 
assessing it—then it is by no means so obvious what 
he should do. Well, ¿f he is really limited to the in- 
formation represented in the matrix, then the basic 
argument for confessing (not doing A) presumably 
applies. If he knows what the outcomes are, as well 
as their rank ordering, then depending on the de- 
tails it may be “rational” for him to gamble. Either 
way, his situation is unfortunate and perhaps diffi- 
cult-—and in this sense a “‘dilemma’’—but there is 
no paradox. Our interest then is only in cases where 
each knows (or is willing to act on the assumption) 
that each is “rational” in the quite strong sense of 
not making mistakes and not failing to think of 
relevant arguments. This may remove the dis- 
cussion from reality, but should not remove its 
theoretical interest. 

2. The basic argument for cooperating may 
seem to abuse the assumption about their rationality 
and knowledge, by having each agent think his 
[free ?] choice determines what is rational, and there- 
by determines what the other agent chooses. This 
impression is fostered by Rapoport’s having his 
agent say “two rational players deserve the outcome 
(c, c)” and “to insure that he does not come to the 
conclusion . . . I better avoid it also.” Watkins also 
has his agents say: 


But dammit, we don’t have to resign ourselves to (b, b). 
We have been offered the chance of (e, c). Let us grab 
it 


8 Rapoport, op. cit., pp. 141f. I learned of Rapoport’s argument, and the variant presented by Watkins (sce next note), several 


days after developing the argument of section IV. 


® Amartya K. Sen, “Reply to Comments” in Stephan Körner, Practical Reason (New Haven, 1974), p. 80. Sen is here respond- 
ing to Watkins’ “Comment: ‘Self-interest and Morality,’’’ which is itself a set of comments on Sen’s “Choice, Orderings and 
Morality.” All three are in the same volume, pp. 54-82. Watkins’ original presentation of his argument is in his “Imperfect 
Rationality” in Robert Borger and Frank Cioffi (eds.), Explanation in the Behavioural Sciences (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 202~206. 

10 In the passage quoted above, they say a rational agent “will always choose the [alternative] with the larger utility,” but 
earlier they say merely that a player “will attempt to maximize expected utility” (emphasis added. See also pp. 50 and 8o.) 

u Watkins, in Körner, of. cit., p. 73- In his earlier presentation in the Borger and Cioffi volume, however, Watkins merely has 
his agent say “I should choose [A], confident that he, by similar reasoning, will choose [A].”’ (Borger and Cioffi, op. cit., p. 205.) 
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and this suggestion of a causal or other determining 
relation between the two choices may be part of 
what Sen finds objectionable in each agent’s as- 
suming that the other’s action “will be a function of 
his own.” But the choices and actions of each may 
be a function of what is rationally prescribed for 
each, rather than of each other. (Cf. two clocks 
known to work perfectly and to have been syn- 
chronized at an earlier time. By looking at one we 
can know what time the other indicates, which is 
not to say we can make the other one indicate an 
arbitrarily selected time by setting the first to that 
time.) The misleading passages do not occur in the 
second part of Rapoport’s argument or in the argu- 
ment of section IV, above, and nothing like them is 
presupposed. 

3. If valid, the basic argument for co-operating 
overcomes the following apparent circularity. “To 
conclude that the outcome of doing A is better than 
the outcome of not doing A, Row must know what 
these outcomes are. This depends on what Column 
does, which by assumption depends on what is 
rationally prescribed for him (and Row also). But 
this depends on which action has the better out- 
come. Row must know the answer in order to 
arrive at the answer!” The way in which the argu- 
ment purports to overcome this circularity may be 
clarified by listing its premisses: 


(1) An alternative X is rationally prescribed for 
an agent y ify knows that there are just two 
possible outcomes m and n, such that if y 
takes X then the outcome is m, if y does not 
take X then the outcome is n, and m is better 
(in y’s judgment) than n. 

(2) Each prisoner knows that each knows that 
each will take the rationally prescribed al- 
ternative. 


From the background information supplied by the 
matrix and the fact that (2) assigns the same in- 
formation and rationality to each, it can be in- 
ferred that an alternative is rationally prescribed 
for one just in case it is for the other. From (2), it 
can then be inferred that each does just what the 
other does. What the two possible outcomes are 
can now be determined first on the assumption 
that doing A is rationally prescribed and then on the 


assumption that not doing A is rationa‘ly prescribed, . 
and so it can be determined that A satisfies the sufi- 
cient condition given in (1) for beirg rationally 
prescribed, for each. (See section VI, below.) 

The “trick,” then, is to reason about “the ration- 
ally prescribed alternative” before it is known which 
it is. But this presupposes that there is one. Worse, 
(2) presupposes further that each agent knows there 
is one. What may be called the “cyclic aspect” of 
the reasoning in the first part of Rapoport’s argu- 
ment, repeated in Watkins’ version, suggests the 
conclusion Watkins in fact draws, thet the agents 
“are in a dilemma; there is no determinate solution 
to their optimization-problem.’’# If <his is correct, 
(2) cannot be true. And even if it is no: correct, (2) 
can be true only if the agents can kew there is a 
unique rationally prescribed alternative before they 
reach the conclusion of an argument based on (2). 

But it is easy to show there exists a unique 
rationally prescribed alternative. Assume there is 
none. Then all our strong assumptions about the 
rationality of the agents and their knowledge of 
their rationality leaves each still unable to deter- 
mine what the other will do. (This is zhe situation 
portrayed in the first part of Rapoport’s argument.) 
But if Row, say, cannot determine what Column 
will do, then the basic argument icr confessing 
applies, and the rationally prescribed alternative 
for him is to confess. (In this situation, “confess- 
ing” satisfies a sufficient condition for being ration- 
ally prescribed other than the one given in (1)). 

But then there is a rationally prescribed alterna- 
tive for him, contradicting the assumption that 
there is none. Row and Column can know, then, 
that there is a rationally prescribed alternative and 
be confident they will each take it beicre they have 
figured out what it is; (2) can be true, at least so 
far as this issue is concerned. 

4. The question remains, what is wrong with 
the “cyclic aspect” of the reasoning in the first 
part of Rapoport’s argument (and in Watkins’) ? 
For unless there is some error, we may expect that 
the second part of Rapoport’s argument, our basic 
argument for co-operating, is itself but the first 
link in another endless chain, in which case (as. 
just argued) the rationally prescribec alternative is 
after all to confess. : 


12 Watkins, in Körner, of. cit., p. 73. Rapoport also seems unwilling to say definitely that the rationally prescribed alterna- 
tive for each is cooperation. Shortly after the passage quoted he writes “Either the concept of rationality is not w2L defined in the 
context of the nonnegotiable nonzero-sum game; or if the definition of rationality in the context of the zero-sum zame is applied 
to the ‘solution’ of some nonzero-sum games, the results are paradoxical.” His conclusion seems to be that the concept of 
rationality is not well defined in these contexts. See his remarks on pp. 142ff. 
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One subsidiary point is that the word “cyclic” is 
really inappropriate, since the reasoning would 
not continue indefinitely as both Rapoport and 
Watkins seem to think. The “cyclic aspect” would 
at best simply be a reductio of the assumption or any 
attempted argument that the rationally prescribed 
alternative is to maintain silence. (See steps (9) to 
(12) of the more formal presentation in section VI, 
below.) 

The main point however is that what is rationally 
prescribed for an agent is relative to the relevant in- 
Jormation he has, and this means all the relevant in- 
formation. If all that Row knows is that Column 
will do A (maintain silence), then it is certainly 
rational for him not to do A, yielding the outcome 
(d, a) which he rates as optimal. But Row is never in 
the situation of knowing or thinking merely that 
Column will do A. “Column will do A” occurs in 
his reasoning only as an inference from premises 
including or implying the premise that it is rational 
for both of them to do A. Thus we quoted Rapoport’s 
agent as saying: 


If I have come to the conclusion that doing A is the 
rational choice, he too must have come to the same 
conclusion. Now knowing that he will do A, what 
shall I do? 


But Row “knows” this only if he also “knows” that 
doing A is the rational choice, and in fact the one 
that he will make. His question “What shall I do?” 
has already been answered, understood as “What 
is rationally prescribed for me relative to all the 
relevant information I have?” Understood as 
“What is rationally prescribed for me relative 
simply to my knowledge that he will do A?” the 
question is irrelevant. 


VI 


This discussion of the “cyclic aspect” may be 
better appreciated if we attempt a more formal 
statement of the basic argument for co-operating 
and the attempted reductio of its conclusion. We 
begin with the premises listed above, but will not 
attempt to include all the steps and background 
assumptions. 


(1) An alternative X is rationally prescribed for 
an agent y ify knows that there are just two 
possible outcomes m and n, such that if y 
takes X then the outcome is m, ify does not 
take X then the outcome is n, and m is 
better (in y’s judgment) than n. 

(2) Each prisoner knows that each knows that 

» 
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each will take the rationally prescribed 
alternative (recall the independent argu- 
ment that there is just one rationally pre- 
scribed alternative). 

(3) Each knows that an alternative is rationally 
prescribed for one of them just in case it is 
also rationally prescribed for the other of 
them. 

(4) Each knows that he will maintain silence | 
just in case the other does, and that he will 
confess just in case the other does. 

(5) Each knows that if silence is rationally pre- 
scribed and he maintains silence, then the 
outcome will be (c, c); and that if confessing 
is rationally prescribed and he confesses, 
then the outcome will be (b, b). 

(6) Each knows that (c, c) and (b, b) are the 
only possible outcomes. 

(7) Each knows that he judges (c, c) to be better 
than (b, b). 

(8) Therefore, maintaining silence is rationally 
prescribed for each. 


Rapoport and Watkins would presumably have the 
argument continue as follows: 


(9) Each prisoner knows that maintaining 
silence is rationally prescribed for each. 

(10) Each knows that the other will maintain 
silence. 

(11) Each knows that if he were to confess, the 
outcome would be one he judges better 
than (e, ¢). 

(12) Therefore, confessing is rationally pre- 
scribed for each. 


This result contradicts (8), showing there must be a 
flaw somewhere in the argument. But it is not clear 
that the flaw occurs prior to (8) ; to the contrary, the 
step from (11) to (12) is invalid, if it is supposed to be 
based on (1). For (1) would be applicable only ifthe 
outcome judged better than (c, c)—either (d, a) or 
(a, d), depending on the agent—were known to be 
“possible,” along with (s, e). But this is not known, 
and is in fact contradicted by (6), according to 
which (c,c) and (b, 6) are the only possible out- 
comes. The argument leading to (6) makes use of 
(2), whereas a claim that (d, a) or(a, d) is “possible” 
seems to require averting one’s gaze from (2). 
The prisoners themselves could think that (a, d) or 
(d, a) was “possible” only if they ignored the infor- 
mation which (2) asserts they possess; but surely it 
is out of place for agents to ignore relevant informa- 
tion in the course of deliberating. This is the point 
made at the end of the preceding section. 
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One response is to deny that the step to (12) is 
based on (1). It may be claimed that: 


(1') An alternative X is rationally prescribed for 
y if y knows that the outcome that would 
result if he took X is one he judges better 
than the outcome that would result if he did 
not take that alternative 


is at least as plausible as (1), and warrants the 
move from (11) to (12).1 But if (1) is satisfactory as 
it stands, with its notion of “‘possible outcomes,” 
then it seems clearly superior to (1’). For in terms 
of this notion of “possible outcomes,” (1°) would 
have to be understood in something like the follow- 
ing sense: 


(17) X is rationally prescribed for y if y knows 
that there are outcomes m and n such that 
ify were to take X, then m would be possible 
and in fact would be the outcome; ify were 
not to take X, then n would be possible and 
in fact would be the outcome; and m is 
better (in y’s judgment) than n. 


Thus (11) should be understood as saying that each 
prisoner knows that if he were to confess—contrary 
to the facts as described in (10)—then one of the 
outcomes ruled out by (6) would be both possible and 
actual. But why should consideration of what 
“would be possible if” be relevant to determining 
what is rationally prescribed for an agent in the 
actual world? 

The claim must be then that (1’) is superior to 
(1) because the latter is wholly unsatisfactory, em- 
ploying a notion of “possible outcomes” which can- 
not be clarified. This, rather than any of the other 
objections considered in section V, is the challenge 
facing the basic argument for co-operating. 


VII 


At first blush, the relevant notion of “possible 
outcomes” may seem perfectly clear. Each prisoner 
is assumed to know that each will take the rationally 
prescribed alternative, and to know that their situ- 
ations are symmetrical in all relevant respects. 
“Obviously” it cannot happen that they do different 
things, so only two outcomes are “‘possible’’: that 
which would result from their both confessing, and 
that which would result from their both main- 
taining silence. Perhaps nothing more need be said 


to defend the notion and hence the Lasic argument 
for co-operating; the problem is tke difficulty of 
finding much more which can be said. 

Perhaps every coherently describable outcome is 
“possible? in some sense; e.g., it mzy be logically 
possible that the prison walls dissolve before the 
prisoners announce their decisions. Bat this is not 
the desired sense. Assuming each prisoner has the 
ability to confess, and the ability to remain silent, 
there is a sense in which each outcome represented 
in the matrix is “possible.” For we raturally move 
from “y has the ability to take alternative X” to 
“ys taking X is possible,” and so from “y has the 
ability to take X and z has the ability to take W” 
to “y’s taking X and z’s taking W are (jointly) pos- 
sible.” But this also is not the desired sense. In the 
desired sense, there are two and anly two “pos- 
sible” outcomes, not as many as there are entries in 
the matrix, and not as many as there zre coherently 
describable ones. 

The desired sense is epistemic, and relative: the out- 
comes (b, b) and (c, c) are said to be alone possible 
relative to each agent’s relevant information. The word 
“relevant” is necessary here, for example in case 
they already know how they will acī. (A reliable 
oracle told them, or they have gone through this 
argument before; I assume this sort of knowledge is 
possible and would not block delibezation.) If they 
know how they will act, they know what the out- 
come will be, and relative to this bit 3f information,’ 
no other outcome can be considered “possible.” 
Exactly what is to be included in anc excluded from 
the body of “relevant” information may be a 
troublesome problem in its own right, but we shall 
assume it solved and focus on another. 

The desired sense of “possible” is epistemic. 
Roughly, if on the basis of his relevant information, 
a rational agent will realize that a certain one of 
the outcomes represented in the matrix will not be 
the actual outcome, then that outcome is zmpossible 
relative to that information. Let ‘p’ stand for a 
sentence conjoining all the relevant information of 
one of the agents. If we assume that an ideally ra- 
tional agent knows everything entailed by every- 
thing he knows, we might try defiring “possible 
outcome relative to p”? by 


(D) (x)(xis a possible outcome relative to b if and 
only if 


(i) x is an outcome; and 


13 This is essentially a suggestion made by Robert Stalnaker. I am indebted to him for several helpful disc assions and illumi- 
nating criticisms of the argument of this paper; again, responsibility for my conclusions is solely my own. 
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(it) p does not entail that the outcome is 
not x.) 


We can understand (i) as “x is represented in the 
matrix.” Ordinarily, an agent’s information is not 
enough to rule out any of these outcomes, so all 
remain “possible.” But as noted in the preceding 
paragraph, if the agent knows how each will act, 
then only one outcome is possible relative to this 
information. 

Unfortunately, if the argument from (1) to (8) 
(supplemented by the unstated background as- 
sumptions) is deductively valid, then if (D) is ac- 
cepted it again follows that only one outcome is 
possible relative to p. For (8) and (2) entail that 
each will remain silent, and together with (5) this 
yields the conclusion that the outcome will be (e, c). 
This means that the argument is not deductively 
valid, since it requires (at step (6), needed for the 
applicability of (1)) that (b, b) also be “possible.” 
To avoid this result, (D) must be abandoned or 
altered. 

Now actual agents do not know everything en- 
tailed by everything they know, and it is a mistake 
to attribute this knowledge to the “ideally rational” 
agents of our example and of game theory in 
general. (Alternatively, certain of the things en- 
tailed could be excluded from the agent’s “rele- 
vant” information.) Clause (ii) of (D), then, is too 
strong. Perhaps an ideally rational agent could 
come to know any given thing entailed by some pro- 
position he knows, if he reasoned “in the right 
direction,” so to speak. This suggests replacing (ii) 
with 


ii’) an ideally rational agent could not infer 
y gen 
from p that the outcome is not x. 


This will not do, for essentially the same reason as 
before. If the basic argument for confessing is valid, 
then an ideally rational agent could infer (8), hence 
that the outcome is not (b, b), from p. 
What we must note is that a reasoning process 
takes time and involves steps. We have no compre- 
_ hensive and convincing theory of the nature and 
individuation of the objects of thought and belief. 
Let us imagine that an agent reasons from one 
sentence to another. In our example, we suppose the 
agent starts with p (which incorporates (1) and (2)) 
and ends up with (8); along the way, he reasons to 
(6). And the point is that he reaches (6) before he 
reaches (8) or an equivalent in his reasoning. This 
suggests : 


Gi”) an ideally rational agent could not infer 
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from p, before inferring for some w that w 
is the rationally prescribed alternative for 
him, that the outcome is not x. 


as a substitute for (ii) in (D). After he reaches (8), 
the agent may realize that (b, b) also cannot be the 
outcome. That is, there may perfectly well be a 
sense in which his relevant information entails that 
there is only one “possible outcome,” namely the 
one which will be actual. But since he cannot rule 
out (b, b) until after he concludes that main- 
taining silence is rationally prescribed, there is a 
sense in which he can correctly label it “possible” 
while engaged in the reasoning which finally leads 
him to that conclusion. This is the sense in which 


(6) declares that (b, b) as well as (c, c) is a “possible 


outcome.” 

But is it really true that an agent “cannot” rule 
out (b, b) until after he reaches (8) or an equivalent? 
If it is possible at all for him to validly infer (8) 
from the relevant information he starts with, hence 
also to validly infer that (6, 6) will not be the out- 
come, it may be that the latter can be validly 
inferred, reached by a chain of valid reasoning, 
without using (8) or any obvious equivalent as a 
“steppingstone.”’ I have not devised a precise sub- 
stitute for (D) which guards against this possibility, 
and it may be doubted that one can be devised 
that would do this. The problem of clarifying the 
notion of “‘possible outcome” employed in (6) re- 
mains unsolved, and the basic argument for co- 
operating remains neither refuted nor conclusively 
established. 
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In this section I summarize the main conclusions 
of the preceding sections, and suggest a few appli- 
cations and directions for further inquiry. 

1. The “Prisoner’s Dilemma” may bea dilemma, 
but presents no strict paradox unless (2) is assumed; 
and if the basic argument for co-operating is valid, 
there is no paradox even if (2) is assumed. 

2. Some standard discussions of the “Prisoner’s 
Dilemma” have left it unclear whether or not (2) 
was to be assumed, but some would apparently in- 
sist on (2). Yet (2) is implausible in the extreme for 
any real-life analogues of the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 
To know or assume that an agent is “rational” ina 
sense that he will without fail take the alternative 
rationally prescribed for him is to know or assume 
that he already knows which alternative that is, or 
can be relied upon to figure it out in the finite time 
available for deliberating, even if there is no known 
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see for doing so. There must also be no “slip- 

’ between his awareness of the rationally pre- 
scribed alternative, and his taking it—no “‘weak- 
ness of the will” or sudden physiological mal- 
function. But (2) requires that both agents know 
or assume that they are both “rational” in this 
super-strong sense. 

3. Despite the implausibility of (2), there is some 
point to considering its implications in Prisoner’s 
Dilemma and other contexts. It is needed for 


_ speculation a la Hobbes or Rawls as to what ideally 


rational agents would do in a “state of nature” or 
other “original position.” Hobbes in particular 
would seem to be vindicated if the basic argument 
for co-operating is valid. Similarly, the argument 
bears on discussions of the rationality of voting: if 
valid, it shows that it is rational for ideally rational 
citizens to vote if they believe that enough others 
are equally rational. True, none of us are in such 
a situation, and so in practice it may often be irra- 
tional to vote (ignoring secondary reasons agents 
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e 
usually have). But mere knowledge cf the theoreti- 
cal result should soothe the misgivings of some over 
the rationality of participation in democrat:c insti- 
tutions. More generally, the argument, if valid, 
shows that co-operation is rational from a self- 
interested point of view in some con-exts ir which 
it was thought not to be. As both co-operativeness 
and egoistic rationality have been tected as virtues, 
it cannot help but be beneficial to know a they 
are not So irreconcilable. 

4. But is the basic argument for co-operating 
valid? So far as the matter has beea pursued here, 
the answer depends on a notion of “possible out- 
come” which resists formal definition. This may 
show the argument invalid. Alternatively, it may 
show that there is something abou: the idealized 
notion of a rational agent which just camnot be 
captured by a formal theory. The later would have 
significant implications for the whole enterprise of 
formal decision theory, and it is to b2 hoped that the 
correct verdict is neither of these two extremes.!¢ 


Receivee May 19, 1976 


14 Watkins, in “Imperfect Rationality,” argues that rational agents in a Hobbesian state of nature could 2ever gex out of it, 
in accordance with his view that there is no rationally prescribed alternative for agents in these situations. 


15 More exactly, the others must not only be “equally rational,’ 


’ but also convinced of one another’s rationality and con- 


victions. The argument is then that all will behave alike; the only “possible outcomes” are that in which all vote whe can, and 
that in which none vote. Of these two, the first is presumably judged better by each, so is rationally preser bed for each. 
18 This paper was written while I was a fellow in the Humanities, Science, and TechnologyUnit of the Cornell University 


Program on Science, Technology, and Society. 
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VII. IDENTITY CONDITIONS FOR EVENTS 


MYLES 


wet is the nature of events? Some philoso- 
phers have recently argued that they are pro- 
positions (or states of affairs or facts), in that they 
are abstract and repeatable.t Others have argued 
that events are particulars, and are relevantly 
similar to physical objects.? This latter view has 
prima facie advantages. It reflects our linguistic 
practices of talking about events and physical 
objects in the same ways; for example, we use 
quantification, definite and indefinite descriptions, 
count-expressions and proper names similarly in 
both cases. More importantly, a particularist view 
of events is ontologically parsimonious, in that the 
theory requires the least kinds of existents. Propon- 
ents of the view that events are propositions need 
abstract entities, and the property of occurring or 
obtaining, neither of which is required by a parti- 
cularist theory. 

The key to advocating a particularist account of 
events—or any account of events—is to provide 
adequate identity conditions. I argue for this 
methodological point in Section 1. In the remain- 
der of the paper, I present and defend the view that, 
with important qualifications, necessary spatio- 
temporal coincidence provides adequate identity 
conditions for events. Physical objects and events 
are alike in that they are, essentially, spatio- 
temporally locatable. 


I. IDENTITY CONDITIONS 


Confusion in the recent literature has developed 
because the function of identity conditions has not 
been delineated explicitly. Actually, under the 
rubric “identity conditions,” statements intended 
for three different functions have been proposed. 


BRAND 


Sometimes one of these statements is intended as 
a criterion for judging or telling how many of a 
certain kind of object there are, or for ve-identifying 
a single object of a kind. When the function of the 
statements are epistemological, it seems best to 
label them “identifying conditions.” ‘Consider the 
claim that S and T are the same person just in case 
they have the same parents and sibl:ngs. Clearly, 
this is an inadequate statement of identity condi- 
tions: since parents and siblings ars also persons, 
it is circular. Nevertheless, this statement is some- 
times useful for making practical judgments about 
whether there is one or more persons. Or consider 
the view that S and T are the same person just in 
case their bodies occupy the same spatio-temporal 
regions. Aithough more plausible as 2 proposal for 
identity conditions than the previous statement, it 
is at best controversial: arguments are often adduc- 
ed to show that, for one reason or another, two 
persons can occupy a single body. Those arguing 
this line are pointing to the need to specify coinci- 
dence of mental states, such as memories, beliefs 
and goals. If this rejoinder is correct, coincidence 
of spatio-temporal regions does not provide condi- 
tions logically sufficient for persona. identity; but, 
nevertheless, it might provide identifying conditions 
for persons. A plausible criterion ‘cr judging or 
telling whether there is one or morz persons, or 
whether it is now the same person as before; is 
bodily coincidence. I take it that this epistemic 
criterion is used, for example, in legal situations. 

Quine has emphasized that the machinery of - 
quantificational logic can be utilized only if the 
members of the domain can be ind-viduated. It is 
sometimes thought that identity conditions are 
needed to satisfy Quine’s requirements. However, 


1 See Roderick Chisholm, “Events and Propositions,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 15-24; “States of Affairs Again,” Nous, vol. 5 
(1971), pp. 179-190; “Problems of Identity” in M. Munitz (ed.), Identity and Individuation (New York, 1971), pp. 3-80, also see 
Neil L. Wilson, “Facts, Events and Their Identity Conditions,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 25 (1974), pp. 303-521. 

2 The main proponent of the particularistic theory is Donald Davidson; see especially his “The Logical Farm of Action Sen- 
tences” in N. Rescher (ed.), The Logic of Decision and Action (Pittsburgh, 1967), pp. 81-95; “The Individuazion of Events” in 
N. Rescher et al. (eds.), Essays in Honor of Carl G. Hempel (Dordrecht, 1970), pp. 216-234; “Events as Particulars,” Nous, vol. 4 
(1970), pp. 25-32. Also see my “Particulars, Events, and Actions” in M. Brand and D. Walton (eds.), Action Theory (Dordrecht, 
forthcoming). Although it is controversial, Jaegwon Kim’s view can be classified as particularistic: see his “Events and Their 
Descriptions” in N. Rescher et al. (eds.) Essays in Honor of Carl G. Hempel, op. cit., pp. 198-215 and “Events as P-cperty Exemplifi- 
cations” in Brand and Walton, Action Treaty, op. cit. Alvin Goldman’s account in A Theory of Human Action (Engelwood Cliffs, 
1970), pp. 1-19, is similar to Kim’s: cf. my review in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 69 (1972), esp. pp. 250-254. 
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in order to use quantificational machinery, ‘it is 
only necessary to have the most general individuat- 
ing conditions that apply to the type of objects in 
the domain. Suppose that the domain consists of 
persons. Leibniz’s Law, that individuals x and y 
are the same just in case they have all the same 
properties, suffices for the purposes of quantifying 
over this domain. Indeed, Leibnitz’s Law suffices 
whenever the domain consists of particulars, no 
matter what kind of particular is involved. But the 
suggestion that the criterion for personal identity 
is to be found in Leibniz’s Law misses the mark. 
The task of providing identity conditions for per- 
sons consists in naming properties that alone are 
sufficient for personal identity; more specifically, 
the task is to pick out key—or essential—properties 
of persons. Leibniz’s Law does individuate persons, 
but does not do so by indicating those properties 
that are uniquely sufficient for the identity of per- 
sons. Similarly, Leibniz’s Law individuates events, 
but is insufficiently informative. The concern in 
the debate about identity conditions for events, as 
in the debate about personal identity, involves 


more than satisfying the prerequisites for using | 


quantificational logic; it involves specifying the 
nature of events, specifying those characteristics 
unique to events. 

The function of a universal identity statement 
central to debate about events is the ontological one 
of specifying the nature of a kind of object. Quine 
is most likely concerned with this function when he 
says “no entity without identity,” though he seems 
to have confounded the function of supplying 
prerequisites for quantificational logic with this 
one. For example, in considering sets, he is not 
satisfied with Leibniz’s Law, but rather seeks con- 
ditions peculiar to sets, namely, sameness of mem- 
bership.* In the remainder of the discussion, I shall 
reserve the label “identity conditions” for universal 
statements of identity purporting to specify the 
nature of a kind of object. 

But what is it for identity conditions to specify 
the nature of a kind of object? My conjecture is 
that identity conditions do this by specifying non- 
trivial essential properties of objects of that kind. 

Consider sets, a case in which the identity condi- 
tions are clear: A=B iff (Vx)(x e A = x e B). In 
fact, this statement is not quite correct, since A and 
B are presumed to be sets. The correct statement is 


(1) (V4)(VB) [if A and B are sets, then A = B 
iff (Vx)(xeA = xe B)]. 
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It is essential to sets that sameness of membership 
is sufficient for identity. Hence, the following 
stronger claim also obtains: 


(2) (WA)(VB) Gif A and B are sets, then [] [A=B 
iff (Vx)(x e A = xe B)]. 


Abstracting the form of this statement yields 


(P) (AF)(¥x)(Vy) [if x and y are ¢’s, then O 
(x =y iff Fxy)]. 

In the case of sets, the relational property F is 
having the same members as. For the sake of illus- 
tration, suppose that personal identity consisted 
only in sameness of memories and beliefs. Then, 
for 6=person, the property F would be having the 
same memories and beliefs as. Note that (P) does 
not require that the identity conditions be as 
inclusive as Leibniz’s Law, nor that they function 
epistemologically as identifying conditions. 

It is important to be clear about the essential 
property indicated by statements of the form (P). 
It is a property of pairs of objects which belong to 
the sort ¢. It is not a property essential to each 
object of the sort, not one such that an object be- 
longs to a sort in virtue of having it. This latter 
type of property, expressed by a monadic predicate, 
is related to the dyadic property indicated in (P), 
but not as a matter of logic alone. In the illustra- 
tion about personal identity, there is a relationship 
between “‘S' has the same memories and beliefs as 
T” and “S has memories and belief”; the latter 
monadic property, if true of persons, is not so sim- 
ply because the former, relational property—hav- 
ing the same memories and beliefs as—holds 
between some pairs of persons. The case of sets 
clearly shows that these two properties are not 
related by logic alone: “A has members” does not 
follow from “A has the same members as B,” since 
it might be that A =B =A. In general, the monadic 
property semantically corresponding to the dyadic 
property in (P) is interesting, in that it seems to 
directly tell us the nature of instances of ¢; un- 
fortunately, true identity conditions do not guaran- 
tee that instances of ¢ have this monadic property, 
nor that, if they have this property, they have it 
essentially. Identity conditions specify the nature 
of sorts of objects, but in the roundabout way of 
specifying a relational property whichis sufficient 
for identity of pairs of these objects. 

There is no mechanical procedure for finding 
the appropriate dyadic property F, given a sort ¢, 
which results in a correct, nontrivial instance of 


3 W. V. O, Quine, Set Theory and Its Logic (Cambridge, 1963), pp. 28 ff. 
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(P); that is a substantive issue to be decided for 
each sort ġ. Some conditions of adequacy for F can 
be stated, however. 

One obvious adequacy condition is: 


(Ar) F is nontautological, 


where a tautological dyadic property is one that 
every pair of objects share. Another adequacy 
condition, perhaps also obvious, is that 


(Ag) F is philosophically neutral with respect 
to ¢. 

Identity conditions specify properties essential to 
objects of a kind; these conditions focus on the 
internal structure of the kind, as it were. If a 
philosophical thesis makes reference to something 
other than the kind in question, then the truth of 
the purported identity conditions, stated in terms 
of the property F, should not depend on the truth 
of that philosophical thesis. However, I know of no 
simple and precise way to explicate (A2). The 
difficulty concerns the notion of a philosophical 
thesis: what some would take to be a philosophical 
thesis, others would take to be an obvious truth (or 
falsehood). 

A more formal adequacy condition is that, for a 
given ¢, F is the widest property that would make 
a statement of the form (P) true. Consider the 
illustration of personal identity again. Suppose 
that F were not having the same memories and 
beliefs as, but rather the complex property of 
having the same memories, beliefs, and spatio- 
temporal locations as. The resulting instance of 
(P) is true; but this statement does not specify an 
essential property that states the nature of persons. 
Given the supposition of the example, that same- 
ness of memory and belief is sufficient for personal 
identity, this narrower property misleadingly 
suggests that spatio-temporal coincidence is re- 
quired for personal identity. Let us indicate this 
adequacy condition by saying that 


(Ag) Fis maximal with respect to ¢. 


Given ¢, this condition obtains if: (i) substitution 
of F into (P) yields a true sentence; and (ii) there 
is no other property F* such that substitution into 
(P) yields a true sentence and, necessarily, F* is 
wider than F. (A property, say G, is wider than 
another property, say H, just in case, for any x and 


y, if x bears H toy, then x bears G to y, but not con- 
versely.) This adequacy condition is more clearly— 
though less precisely—stated directly in terms of 
identity conditions: identity condit-ans T for ¢’s are 
to maximal, that is, for every I*, i? I* are identify 
conditions for ¢’s and J entails 7*, then Tis I*, 

More than one property can be maximal with 
respect to a given ¢. Intuitively, hcwever, only one 
dyadic property can provide correct, identity con- 
ditions for a sort ¢. Arguments concerning whether 
spatio-temporal coincidence or whether sameness 
of mental states, such as memories, provide correct 
identity conditions for persons are not vacuous; 
they exemplify, in part, the underlying rationale 
that not both can be correct statements of identity 
conditions for persons, that there can be only one 
correct statement of identity condit:cns. In order to 
capture this intuition, let us say thaz 


(A4) F is unique with respect tc œ. 


Adequacy condition (A4) is to be taken to mean 
that, if there are properties F}, Fa ..., F, such that 
each satisfies (P) for a given ¢ and every F; is inde- 
pendent of each F; (1.¢:, every F; is neither wider nor 
narrower than each F;), then at xost one of Fy, 
F,, . . . F, provides correct ideatity conditions 
for ¢. 


2. Davipson’s IDENTITY ConpiTicns ror EVENTS 


Davidson has stated identity conditions for 
events in terms of sameness of cause and effect.* 
That is, letting e, f, ..., range over events, “... 
C———” be the relation “. . . causes ”, and 
assuming universal closure, 

(I1) e=fiff (Vg)(gCe = gCf) & (VA) (eCh =fCh). 
This statement has a high degree of initial plausi- 
bility: sameness of cause and effect appears to be 
a property essential to the sort events. 

As stated, (Ir) leaves open the cuestion of what 
may be substituted for the variables 2, f, .. . With- 
out this additional information, (Zr) functions as 
a schema for identity conditions. One way to 
proceed is to follow Kim in taking the canonical 
form of an event description to be “xs Fing during 
{or at) ¿”5 Only complex singular terms in canoni- 
cal form are to be substituted for the event vari- 
ables. Natural language event naming descriptions 





4 “The Individuation of Events,” p. 231. (Also see Synthese, vol. 22 [1970], p. 502). 

5 See for example Kim, “Events as Property Exemplifications.”’ For simplicity, only events involving a sirgle object are con- 
sidered. As Kim points out, this account of the canonical form can be generalized to events involving more than one object and ` 
n-adic predicative expressions. Note that adopting this canonical way of describing events does not commit one to Kim’s proposal 


for identity conditions: see Section 5 below. 
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often contain definite descriptions; let us, then, 
interpret this canonical form flexibly and permit 
definite descriptions to replace ‘x’ or ‘t’. So, ‘‘his- 
tory’s worst tyrant raising his arm at the beginning 
of the battle,” as well as “Hitler’s raising his arm 
at noon,” are permissible substitutions. Judging 
from Davidson’s many examples, he too countenan- 
ces complex singular terms containing definite 
descriptions of the object or time as event descrip- 
tions. On this way of proceeding, “my favorite 
event” and “the second event of the hour” are not 
permissible substitutions. Purely referring singular 
terms, such as these or, even, “George,” can be 
allowed as substitutions, but the resulting account 
would be more complex without being more 
enlightening. 

Davidson says “‘this criterion may seem to have 
an air of circularity about it, but if there is cir- 
cularity it certainly is not formal.” A number of 
persons, however, have argued that (Ir) is viciously 
circular.” The definiens requires quantification 
over events, but quantification over events in the 
definiens is permissible only if there are identity 
conditions independent of (I1). But Davidson is 
correct: there is no vicious circularity. This objec- 
tion results from confounding the requirements for 
quantification with those of identity conditions. 
Since events are construed as particulars, Leibniz’s 
Law suffices for the purposes of using quantifica- 
tional machinery; it is not necessary to have identity 
conditions independent of (Ir) to quantify over 
events in the definiens. 

There is, however, a serious difficulty for (Ir). 
Let an ineffectual event be one that has no causes 
or effects. According to (Ir), all ineffectual events 
are identical, since the definiens is trivially satis- 


_ fied. But that is counterintuitive, since there might 


be more than one ineffectual event. Consider a 
related criticism. Suppose that there is a causal 
chain in which an object first undergoes fission and 
then is reunited by a process of fusion. Assume 
further that no other object causally interacts with 
it before this process begins until it concludes. 
Now, two events occur from the time slightly prior 
to the fission to the time slightly later than the 


® Davidson, op. cit. 
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fusion, where each event involves a distinct spatio- 
temporal object. Nevertheless, these two events 
have exactly the same causal histories and futures. 
But (I1) has the counterintuitive consequence that 
these events are identical. Philosophers concerned 
with personal identity have recognized and dis- 
cussed these situations; and in any case, such situa- 
tions are logically possible. 

Davidson has defended himself against these ob- 
jections by claiming that universal causal deter- 
minism is necessarily true, which has the conse- 
quence that there cannot be ineffectual events nor, 
presumably, events not undergoing ‘causal inter- 
actions for a period of. time. However, it is highly 
unlikely that universal causal determinism is 
necessarily the case. More importantly, Davidson’s 
reply is counter to the restriction that identity 
conditions should not depend for their truth on 
some philosophical thesis. Proposal (I1) purports to 
specify an essential property of the sort events; but 
it is a property that depends on something other 
than events, namely, on necessary causal lawful- 
ness. At best, (Ir) specifies an accidental relational 
property of events, and hence, does not specify a 
property of events that indicates their nature. 


3. IDENTITY CONDITIONS FoR EVENTS 


Identity conditions for physical objects can be 
given in terms of sameness of spatio-temporal 
regions—though this claim is not wholly unproble- 
matic. It might be suggested, then, that identity 
conditions for events be in terms of sameness of 
spatio-temporal regions, since events too are par- 
ticulars.? That is, letting r range over spatio- 
temporal regions, “. .. W——” be “. . . occurs 
within », and assuming universal closure, 


(I2) e=fiff (r) (eWr = fWr). 


Note that (I2) does not require events to occur 
within continuous spatio-temporal regions. The 
playing of a World Series, for example, consists in 
a number of spatio-temporally separated consti- 
tuent events (namely, playing of the individual 
games). 





1 For example, Neil L. Wilson, “Facts, Events and Their Identity Conditions,” op. cit., pp. 303-305. This objection was also 
made by Fred Feldman in his oral presentation of “Kripke on the Identity Theory” at the Eastern Division APA meetings, 
December 1974; the original paper is printed in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp. 665-676, and by myselki in “Particu- 


lars, Events, and Actions,” op. cit. 
8 In correspondence. 


? A suggestion of this kind ‘was made by E. J. Lemmen in his “Comments on D. Davidson’s ‘The Logical Form of Action 
Sentences” in N. Rescher (ed.), The Logic of Decision and Action, op. cit., pp. g8—100. 
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However, (I2) is inadequate. Two or more events 
can occur in exactly the same spatio-temporal re- 
gions. For example, 


(3) My swimming the channel (now) 
(4) My catching a cold (now) 


are distinct, despite occurring at the same time and 
place.!° Similarly, “it’s raining in Chicago (now)” 
and “it’s growing dark in Chicagd (now)”’ describe, 
in the context of an appropriate background story, 
two events occurring in a single spatio-temporal 
region. One more such case is: 


(5) This metal sphere’s rotating (now) 
(6) This metal sphere’s becoming warm (now). 


Though not himself advocating (I2), Davidson 
suggests a defense by claiming that (5) and (6) are 
not distinct, since each is identical with motions of 
molecules." But this defense is not satisfactory: 
(5) and (6) might each specify something identical 
with molecular motion, but it does not follow that 
they are each identical with the same molecular 
motion. The molecular motion that appears 
macroscopically as the sphere’s rotating is different 
from the molecular motion that appears macro- 
scopically as the sphere’s growing warmer. 

The revision of (I2) required to account for 
multiple events in the same spatio-temporal region 
and to differentiate events from physical objects is 
(with a modification to be added): 


(13) e=fiff DO (Wr)(eWr = fWr). 


According to (13), (3) #(4), since I could have 
caught the cold someplace else and could have swam 
the channel while remaining healthy. Similarly, 
(5) (6), since the sphere could have rotated in 
the same spatio-temporal region without growing 
warmer. The identity conditions stated by (I3) 
entail those stated by (12), but not conversely. 

The identity conditions (13) for events exemplify 
the same underlying rationale as those for physical 
objects, namely, that particulars are spatio- 
temporal objects. But it is important to emphasize 
that (13) does not provide adequate identity condi- 
tions for physical objects. As indicated earlier, ade- 
quate identity conditions must be maximal. If the 
variables e and f in (13) were taken to range over 
physical objects, the resulting statement would not 


* 
be maximal with respect to physical object:, since 
there is another statement of identity condlitions* 
(namely, (I2), altered with variables rangirg over 
physical objects) which is entailed Ly the altered 
(Ig). 

Identity conditions (13), however, are not wholly 
unproblematical. It might be objected that there 
is difficulty in assigning spatio-tempcral regions to 
events. Strictly speaking, this is not 2 difficulty for 
(I3); (I3) states identity conditions, and does not 
purport to be, in addition, identifying conditions. 
It need not be the case that judgments about the 
locations of events be able të be made ir. every 
instance in order for (13) to be a correct staternent 
of identity conditions. 

Be that as it may, all events take time—at least 
in the ordinary sense of “event” in questioa here. 
If an event involves physical objects, then it occu- 
pies at least all the space occupied by the physical 
objects during the time of the event. If the event 
does not involve a physical object, such as a flash- 
ing of lightning or a magnetic field increasing in 
strength, the event occupies a least all the space in 
which the change takes place. But difficulty arises 
for complex spatially or temporally disconzinuous 
events, for example, my phoning my mother long- 
distance.12 Where does this event take place? At 
the locations at which my mother and I are loca- 
ted? Are the locations of the telephone wives, the 
switching devices, the operator to be incluced? In 
general, problems of locating events are weakened 
by taking “. . .W——” to be “. . . occurs within 

rather than some relation recuiring precise 
location, such as “. . . exactly occupies ae 
Cases involving events having evertial paris, such 
as my phoning my mother, are similar to cases of 
locating complex physical objects. Where, for 
example, is my house located? Does it include the 
empty space within the house? The detached 
garage? The space between the house end the 
garage? It would seem that a solution to the prob- 
lem of locating complex events parallels that of 
locating complex physical objects, since both are 
particulars. 

A consequence of (Ig) is that kere are more 
events than Davidson recognizes. Consider 








(7) Jones’ raising his arm at noon = 
Jones’ signaling to the chairman at ncon. 


3° This case is similar to Davidson’s in his “Reply to Comments,” in N. Rescher (ed.), The Logic of Decisioz and Actio2, op. cit., 


p. 117. 
1 “The Individuation of Events,” op. cit., pp. 230-231. 


' 12 These cases were brought to my attention by Alvin Goldman. 
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Assume that Jones in fact accompanied his signal- 
*ing to the chairman by raising his arm. It does not 
follow, however, that his raising his arm and his 
signaling are one and the same event. Since sig- 
naling by raising one’s arm is a matter of conven- 
tion, there are, to use the common idiom, possible 
worlds in which Jones raised his arm but did not 
signal and there are possible worlds in which he 
signaled without raising his arm. Hence, by (13), 
(7) is false. There are rather, two events that 
occurred in a single spatio-temporal region. Al- 
though “Jones raising his arm” and “Jones sig- 
naling to the chairman” are distinct, they are not 
unrelated. Jones signaled by raising his arm, or in 
Alvin Goldman’s terminology, Jones’ raising his 
arm conventionally generated his signaling. 


4. A MODIFICATION 
Compare the following pair of event descriptions 
(8) Millard Fillmore’s dying 
(9) the 13th President’s dying 

with this pair: 

(10) Hesperus’ rising today 

(11) Phosphorus’ rising today 
Now (10)=(11) since, in every possible world, 
each occurs in the same spatio-temporal region. 
In possible worlds in which Hesperus does not 
exist, Phosphorus does not exist, and hence, they 
trivially occupy the same spatio-temporal regions 
in those worlds. Kripke labels proper names such 
as “Hesperus” and “Phosphorus” (and some other 
designators) rigid, meaning that reference is frozen, 
that is, they name the same object in every possible 
world in which that object exists and name no 
objects in other possible worlds.44 According to my 
intuitions—though I imagine not everyone’s, (8) 
and (9) name the same event.}5 However, there is a 
possible world where (g) did not occur but in which 
(10) did. For “the 13th President” is not a rigid 
designator and hence picks out individuals other 
than Fillmore in some worlds. That is, counter- 
intuitively, (I3) yields (8) # (9). 


18 A Theory of Human Action, op. cit., pp. 20 fF. 
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Before amending (13) so that it satisfies these 
intuitions, let me say and emphasize that those who 
find informal possible world semantics unilluminat- 
ing, or who have some other favorite semantics, 
should feel free here and elsewhere to make the 
appropriate translations. The substantive point, 
that adequate identity conditions for events must 
be modal, is independent of the informal semantical 
interpretation given to modal notions. 

David Kaplan has suggested an operator, Dihat, 
that transforms descriptions into terms rigidly 
designating the object picked out in the actual 
world.1* In brief, Dthat transforms descriptions into 
proper names; it freezes the reference of descriptions. 
This device can be adopted for our purposes. Recall 
that the canonical form of an event description is 
“xs Fing during (or at) #.” By applying the Dihat 
operator to the contained descriptions, we obtain a 
complex description of an actual event that is 
frozen across possible worlds with respect to object 
and time. Substituting the Déhated description into 
(13) yields the wanted intuitive results. 

Stated generally, let « be a complex singular 
term containing one or more descriptions or names 
occurring transparently, and let «* be the result 
of applying Dthat to the names and descriptions 
contained in «. Then, if all the descriptions and 
names contained in « are rigid, « is a+; if some or 
all the descriptions and names contained in « are 
not rigid, then «* is exactly like a except where « 
contains nonrigid descriptions, «* contains rigid 
designators picking out the objects designated in 
the actual world by the names or descriptions con- 
tained in a. 

Identity conditions (Ig) are, then, to be amended 
as follows, where the event variables take as in- 
stances complex singular terms in canonical form: 


(I3*) exfiffet = f+ 
et=f +i 1] (et Wrf + Wr) 


Thus, for example, (I3*) yields the intuitive result 
that (8) = (9), for (8) =(8*) and 


(9) = (the 13th President’s dying*), 


14 Saul Kripke, “Naming and Necessity” in Davidson and Harmon (eds.), Semantics for Natural Languages (Dordrecht, 1972), 


pp- 253~355- 


18 Goldman, for example, seems to share these intuitions when he says “. . . two expressions may refer to the same act-token 
even though they contain different, nonsynonymous phrases for the same agent. If ‘John’ and ‘the mayor’ designate the same 
agent, then ‘John’s killing Smith (at ¢)’ and ‘The mayor’s killing Smith (at ¢)’ designate the same act-token” (Theory of Human 


Action, op. cit., p. 12). 


18 Cf, Kaplan’s unpublished mineo “Dthat.” My use of this operator might be at variance with Kaplan’s recent views, but 


it is consistent with Kripke’s account (op. cit., p. 346, n. 22).. 
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and, by (13*), 

(8+) = (the 13th President’s dying*). 

Note that the predicative components of a complex 
singular term are unaffected by the Dthating opera- 
tion; as specified here, Dthating affects only the 
contained names and descriptions. 

A consequence of (I3*) is that, once Dthating 
the complex event descriptions, all true event- 
identity sentences are necessary. Informally, 
Dthating contained names and descriptions in the 
terms of event-identity sentences makes these con- 
tained terms rigid designators. Contained verb 
phrases are invariant across possible worlds, given 
that properties are understood nonextensionally 
(for example, as functions from possible worlds to 
sets of individuals). Hence, if an event-identity 
sentence whose terms have been Dthated is true in 
the actual world, it is true in every possible world, 
that is, it is necessary. For example, “‘Fillmore’s 
dying = (the 13th President’s dying*)” is true and 
non-contingent. It is not a consequence of (I3*) 
that every true event-identity sentence is necessary. 
“Fillmore’s dying =the 13th President’s dying” is 
true but contingent, since “the 13th President” 
names some individual other than Fillmore in 
some possible worlds. This sentence would be 
necessary only if the right-hand term were 
Dthated. 


5. COMPARISON WITH Kim’s PROPERTY- 
EXEMPLIFICATION VIEW 


According to Jaegwon Kim, an event is an 
object’s having a property during a time (restricting 
attention to “‘monadic events”), which is expressed 
in his notation as “[x, F, t].”’ Identity conditions 
are formulated in terms of identities of the consti- 
tuents: assuming closure, 

(14) [x, F, t] =[y, G, t'] if x=y & F=G & t=ť. 
That is, e=f just in case e and f involve the same 
object exemplifying the same property during (or 
at) the same time. Hence, it is essential to events 
that sameness of constituents is sufficient for iden- 
tity. 

There are prima facie problems for Kim’s view. 
Among them, this view must be supplemented by a 
criterion for distinguishing between properties that 
are properly constitutive of events and those that 
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are not. Actually, the problem is twofold. First, 
properties that cannot be constitutive of events, 
such as being self-identical or being equal to 4/2 
must be separated from those that might be con- 
stitutive of events. Second, properties constitutive 
of events must be distinguished fror. properties of 
events. For example, an event can eve as a con- 
stituent the property of running; but it is not clear 
on Kim’s account whether an even: can have as 
constituents the properties of running quickly, 
running with a sword in your hamd, or almost 
running. Kim’s view must also be supplemented 
by a criterion for property identity; otherwise, the 
identity conditions for events are merely pushed 
back a step. Another, less noticed p-oblem is that 
some events do not involve physical objects. Leav- 
ing aside the controversial case of mental events, 
there are changing weather conditinoas, changing 
light conditions, changing fields, anc 30 on. 

The last problem can be solved by taking spatio- 
temporal regions, rather than physical objects, as 
constituents. This solution involves problems of 
locating events that are similar to these confronting 
the necessary spatio-temporal coinz:dence view. 
With regard to property identity, it is probably too 
much to ask that Kim provide adey.ate identity 
conditions for properties in order to maintain the 
view that events are property-exemolifications; it 
suffices to say that solutions to a number of central 
philosophical problems—for instance, the mind- 
body problem, scientific theory reduction and 
meaning change—also require idenrizy conditions 
for properties. The initial problem mentioned, spec- 
ifying properties that can be constittt.ve of events, 
seems to me the most recalcitrant. Arguing, for 
example, that properties whose e>emplifications 
are changes is not correct, since these properties do 
not exhaust those that might be constitutive of 
events. Some events are unchanges, a3 it were: for 
instance, my refraining from standing and re- 
maining seated during the playing cf the national 
anthem is an action in which no overt change takes 
place.?” 

In any case, let us compare the property- 
exemplification view, expressed by 114), with the 
necessary spatio-temporal view, expressed by (13+). 
Kim’s view, it might be suggested, is committed to 
the existence of properties, whereas ke particular- 
ist view is not. However; this difference may only 


1? Kim has recently made some comments in “Events as Property Exemplifications” about the second part of the problem, 
predicate modification, but he has said little about the first part, that of isolating properties that are at lezs: candidates for 


constituents of events. ` 
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be apparent. On the one hand, Kim’s view about 
events is compatible with a reductionistic theory of 
properties, for example, a theory that construes 
properties as collections of particulars. On the 
other hand, a particularist theory is probably com- 
mitted to properties, since, as I have argued else- 
where, an account of event recurrence requires 
them.18 2 

But there is one ontological difference. On Kim’s 
view, events are dependent on physical objects. 
Since events are physical objects having properties 
during times, there could be events only if there are 
physical objects. On the necessary spatio-temporal 
coincident particularist theory, events are not 
ontologically dependent on physical objects; there 
are, rather, two kinds of particulars having onto- 
logical parity. 

One interesting question is whether Kim’s (14) 
is coextensional with (Ig*). For the sake of com- 
parison, let us agree with Kim about the internal 
structure of an event. On (I3*), the terms naming 
the subject and the time are treated as rigid. Hence, 
the two statements of identity conditions are co- 
extensive if and only if property identity is coex- 
tensive with necessary spatio-temporal coincidence 
of property exemplifications. Since, for any pro- 
perties F and G, F=G only if, necessarily, all their 
instances are coincidental, the only case in which 
counterexamples can arise are those in which 
instances of F and G are spatio-temporally coinci- 
dental but F and G are distinct. That is, (I4) and 
({g*) are coextensional only if the following 
principle is true, where x ranges over physical 
objects, 7 over spatio-temporal regions: 


(R) If O (Wx) (Wr) (x has F at r = x has G at r), 
then F =G. 


This principle might be challenged. First, the 
antecedent of (R) can be trivially satisfied when 
F and G cannot have instances, even though F and 
G are distinct. For example, (R) is falsified when 
F is squaring the circle and G is proving that a 
Euclidian triangle has less than 180°. Another type 
of case is one in which F is uttering all and only 
valid first-order schemata and G is uttering all and 
only schemata correctly derivable in a complete 
system. A third case is one in which F is, say, 
drawing an equilateral triangle and G is drawing 
an equiangular triangle. All the places at which 
equilateral triangles are drawn are places at which 
equiangular ones are drawn, and conversely. But 


38 “Particulars, Events, and Actions,” of. cit. 
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drawing an equiangular triangle is distinct from 
drawing an equilateral one, since some events, say 
using a protractor, are causally relevant to one 
event—drawing an equiangular triangle—that are 
not causally relevant to instances of the other. 

However, I have some hesitancy about the fal- 
sity of (R). The first case, in which F and G cannot 
have instances, might be dealt with by restricting. 
(R) to contingent properties, that is, properties 
such that there can be objects that have them and 
such that there can be objects that lack them. The 
second case might be dealt with by further restrict- 
ing (R) to properties that can be exemplified in 
this world. No actual person, I take it, can utter 
all and only valid first-order schemata or utter all 
and only schemata correctly derivable in a com- 
plete system. These restrictions on principle (R) 
can also be applied to Kim’s statement of identity 
conditions, since properties constitutive of events 
are contingent properties that can be exemplified 
in the actual world. The third case is more trouble- 
some. It might be held that the property of drawing 
an equilateral triangle is identical with the proper- 
ty of drawing an equiangular one, and that if 
using a protractor is causally relevant to instances 
of one, it is also causally relevant to instances of 
the other. But this retort, no doubt appealing to 
some, begs the question. Unless there is good 
reason for holding that drawing an equilateral 
triangle and drawing an equiangular one are not 
distinct, the claim that instances of each property 
enter into different causal chains is not defeated. 
Since, however, there is also room for the charge of 
question begging from the other side, it might be 
best to say that this case is unresolved. © 

In short, if it is assumed, first, that the internal 
structure of events (in the monadic case) is an 
objéct’s having a property during a time and if, 
second, principle (R), when restricted, is true, then 
Kim’s identity conditions (14) are coextensive with 


oon 


(I3*), the necessary spatio-temporal coincidence” 


conditions. Both of the assumptions are, however, 
controversial. But even if both assumptions are 
accepted, and thus (I3*) and (14) are taken to be 
coextensional, progress has been made. One prob- 
lem facing Kim’s view is providing identity condi- 
tions for properties. If (13+) and (14) are coexten- 
sional, that problem has been bypassed, since ([3 +) 
does not require supplementation by conditions for 
property identity. Another problem for Kim’s view 
is that (14) does not give us sufficient information 
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to determine the nature of events; or stated another 
way, (I4), to be informative, must be conjoined 
with a criterion for specifying properties properly 
constitutive of events. Conditions (13+) need not 
be conjoined with such a criterion, since it says 
that the nature of events consists in their being 
identical .in virtue of necessary spatio-temporal 
coincidence. Progress has also been made in stating 
the identity conditions as (I3*), rather than the 
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supposed coextensional (14), in that the T . 
ship between identity conditions fer physical ob- ° 
jects and events becomes obvious. Methodologi- 
cally, this is helpful because it suggests parallel 
treatment of problems about events and physical 
objects, problems such as locating events and 
recurrence. This last point is importent, and should 
lead to advances in theorizing about events if 
properly exploited.?® 


Received Sebiember 7, 1976 


18 I have profited greatly from discussions with Daniel Berger on many matters in this paper, especially those of the last 
section. I also have had the benefit of valuable comments by Dorothy Grover, Richard M. Martin, Paul Teller, Irving Thalberg 
Jr., and Peter Van Inwagen. Earlier drafts were read at the University of Chicago, Wayne State, and as an Invited Paper at the 
American Philosophical Association Western Division meetings, 1976. Comments and criticisms by Ernest Sosa, the official 


respondent at the AEA meeting, were exceptionally helpful; 
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